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TIf.niueita Maria, the, sixth ami 
youngest child of IL*nri Quatre and 
Marie dc Medeeis, was born at Paris,* 
November 25, 1609. The series of 
calamities which marked the almost ^en- 
tire existence of this princess, justifies the 
appellation she gave herself of the un- 
fortunate ifueeu, 4 

The first ill that beset .the young 
Henrietta was at the early ' age#^s;x 
months, when Ravaillac’s regi c i d al k nlfe^ ' 
deprived her of a lovlngfathcr, and France 
of an excellent monarch. On the night 
of that event the life of a future queen 
was marked by the incident of sleeping 
in the guard-room of the Louvre, where, 

A — July, 1839. 


surrounded by her brothers and sisters, 
and terrified attendants, the faithful body- 
guard of the murdered monarch kept 
careful watch around the royal children ; 
which precaution* seemed necessary to 
the inmates of the palace, as there was 
a general belief in Paris that the king’s 
death had been the work of some public 
enemy, which*! would be followed by 
aji J&jring this^ 

anxious vigil, efcch flMrFbcat with alarm, 
yet the infant princess reposed in her 
nurse’s arms, in the happy unconscious- 
ness of childhood, alikfe unaware of the 
sorrows of exalted station in troublous 
times, and of the then dangers which 
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threatened the whole of the members of 
the royal family, and the nation at large. 

But it appearing shortly afterwards 
that the deatilof the , Great Henry had 
not been caused by any faction, but by 
the malice of some fanatic, the royal 
family were again restored to their 
apartments, and the society of the queen- 
mother, Marie de Medecis. 

The little Henrietta, of all the children 
of Henri and Marie, was the most beau- 
tiful in person and lively in intellect. 
The care of her education, as well as 
that of the rest of the royal children, 
was intrusted to Madame Monglut. The 
love of the little Henrietta for her mother 
amounted to a passion ; the other prin- 
cesses looked on Madame de Monglat as 
a parent, and called her JMamanga, a pet 
name which the dauphin had given his 
governess in his infancy, whilst her affec- 
tionate heart preferred her own mother; 
this, perhaps, arose from the queen 
having bestowed more than a usual 
share of attention on this fatherless in- 
fant. Henrietta inherited from her mo- 
ther the divine vocal powers of Italy, u ith 
musical skill; but her mind was not 
soundly cultivated, like that cfhcr giaud- 
mothcr Jeanne of Navarre, or her great 
grandmother, Marguerite of Valois.* Un- 
fortunately for the lovely daughter of 
Henry the Great, her skill in music, her 
graceful movements in thed?mee,andliow 
to obtain her own way, were the only cares 
to which she directed her i- Mention ; and 
although amiabie in herself, and possess- 
ing good ability for governing, she saw 
not the errors of judgment into which 
she had fallen, until awakened from her 
thoughtless dream by a direful succession 
of disasters, which historians have not 
been wanting to attribute to her own 
misconduct and thoughtlessness. Ex- 
perience ofttimes corrects early errors of 
conduct in private life, when the better 
sense of maturcr years has enabled in- 
dividuals to perceive the ill results of 
their misdeeds; but the wound inflicted 
by misrule and despotism, particularly 
Upon an active and intelligent people 
bjifee the English, whether by the sove- 
reign or evil advisers, cannot be so 
readily atoned for. Her sister-in-law, 
Anne of Austria,! companion of her 

* See this portrait and memoir, January, 
1835. 

t See this portrait and memoir, March, 1839, 
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youth (although herself suffering under 
oppression), had brought with her from 
Spain the same tyrannical principles 
which had caused her father to give the 
finishing blow to the ancient constitu- 
tion of that country. Richelieu’s govern- 
ment (under Louis XIII.) was rapidly 
tending to the same encl in France : nor 
could Henrietta remember her heroic 
father, whose glory it was (a glory far 
beyond that of military skill and bra- 
very) that he governed France in a pa- 
ternal manner, according to her ancient 
constitution, respecting her parliaments 
and the privileges of all classes. Could 
Henrietta have made herself familiar with 
the historical events of her own country 
during the century preceding her birth, 
she would probably have exerted her 
influence over an adoring husband with 
a far different intent. Even in the 
seventh year of her age, during the civil 
war which followed the deaths of t lie 
Concini,* she was separated from her 
mother, having been sent along with the 
junior children of France to Fontainbleau. 
Losing, subsequently, the society of both 
her sisters in foreign marriages, the de- 
privation was partly supplied by her 
brother’s young wife, Anne of Austria, 
with whom she appears to have ever 
been on amicable terms. 

Sseurcely had the beauty of Henri- 
etta dawncdjbelbre her kinsman, Charles 
de Bourbon, Count of Soissons, and 
second prince of the blood of France, 
made open pretensions to her hand, and 
ior three years together pressed lus suit 
with a pertinacity to which the opinion 
of the French council of regency, and 
even a formal prohibition in the name 
of the minor monarch, her brother, 
Louis XI I L, w T ero vainly opposed. The 
embarrassment produced by the count’s 
passion, which seems, however, to have 
met with little encouragement from her- 
self, had prevented the eligible addresses 
of some foreign princes, when, at length, 
Charles, Prince of Wales, passing 
through Paris in 1623, on his road to 
Spain, had an opportunity himself, 
wholly unobserved, of seeing her at a 
ball in the Louvre : struck by her 
charms, on the dissolution of the treaty 
for the inianta, he determined to solicit 

* Detailed in the memoirs of Marie de Me- 
decis and Anne of Austria, see March und April, 
1839. 
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his father’s permission to demand her in 
marriage. 

The princess (she had grown and 
greatly improved in complexion since the 
previous year) from her fifteenth year 
had shared in the gaieties of the court, 
and on a certain occasion had taken 
part in a ballet, when Charles himself, 
incognito, and under the assumed name 
of John Browne, beheld the court of 
France in these splendid representations. 

Among the original letters collected 
by Sir Henry Ellis, we find the following : 

“ Prince Charles saw his future wife 
when he passed incognito through Paris 
on his chivalric expedition to court the 
infanta of Spain. He and his com- 
panion, the Duke of Buckingham, wished 
to see the court. But for the better 
veiling their visages, his highness and 
Buckingham bought each of them a 
periwig to overshadow their foreheads. 
Towards evening, by a mere chance, 
they had a full sight of the Queen In- 
fanta, as Anne of Austria was called, 
and likewise of the Princess Henrietta 
Maria, with other great ladies rehearsing 
a masked ballet, which was then in pre- 
paration. The Duke de Mont bason, the 
queen's lord chamberlain, seeing the two 
English gentlemen pressed in the crowd, 
very urbanely gave them places without 
recognising them, nor did M. Cadinot, 
who had lately been ambassador in Eng- 
land:’ 

Other accounts say that the princess 
of Franco was masked, and danced in a 
dark part of the anion. Charles probably 
did not give her a thought, as liis whole 
attention was directed to the Queen of 
France, who being a Spanish infanta, 
anti sister to the princess with whom he 
was in love, he was admiring her beauty, 
and considering her resemblance to her 
sister, as wc see by Ins letter to his fa- 
ther on the occasion. 

'■ “ Since the closing of our last we 
have been at court again (we assure 
you we have not been known), where 
we saw the young queen, Anne of Aus- 
tria, little Monsieur (Gaston of Orleans), 
and Madame (Henrietta Maria), at the 
practising of a mask, and in it there 
danced the queen and madamc, with as 
many as made up nineteen fair dancing 
ladies, amongst which the queen is the 
handsomest, which hath wrought in me 
a greater desire to see her sister," 
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The Spanish match was broken off, to 
the great discomfiture of the ambassador 
at the French court, for the public voice 
in Spain had already married the infanta; 
and the burthen ol a song, by Lope de 
Vega, was echoed by the populace : 

“ Carlos Estuardo soy 
Quo, siondo amor mi guia, 

A1 cielo d’Espana voy 
Per vor mi estrella Maria.” 

Charles Stuart I am, 

Whom love has guided afar ; 

To the heaven of Spain I came, 

To see Maria my star. 

Thus the political marriage which had 
failed at. Madrid was to be brought about 
at Paris. Modern history affords no 
parallel to the narrative of the projected, 
proffered, accepted, and at length broken- 
off match of Prince Charles of England 
with the infanta of Spain. The atten- 
tion of the English court was therefore 
turned to the young daughter of Henry 
the Great; and the a(J- accomplished 
Lord Kensington, afterwards F.arl of 
Holland, was employed to treat with 
Mary de Medccis, queen dowager of 
Prance, for the marriage of Henrietta 
with the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Disraeli, in his ingenious and 
entertaining chapter on the “ Secret 
History of the French Match,” has 
drawn a very graphic portrait of this 
nobleman, and from which we give, with 
necessary omissions, a few passages. 

“ Ilcnrv Rich, Lord Kensington (Cla- 
rendon notices his ‘ lovely presence/ 
and a contemporary poet describes it— 

1 Thy beauty, too, exceeds the sex of 
men,*) was first dispatched on a secret 
mission to France, on a voyage of dis- 
covery, preliminary to a more settled 
intercourse, being altogether unfurnished 
with official powers to address himself 
direct to the ministers. Mary afMedecis, 
the queen-mother of France, however, 
had long desired this political marriage. 
The match was popular with the French 
nation; and when the diversity of re- 
ligion was opposed, it was said, with 
characteristic levity, that 4 a wife ought 
to have no will but that of her hus- 
band.’ ” 

The English envoy on his arrival 
(February, 1623) found that the queen- 
motlior governed the state; and his first 
visit was to the Louvre. So little was 
Louis XIII. interested by the arrival of 
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the great stranger, that the young mo- 
narch did not suspend liis perpetual 
movements, and on the following day 
went into the country ; but the presence 
of the English earl produced not quite 
so slight an impression on the Spanish 
ambassador, who, disturbed and agitated, 
appears to have had a full conception of 
the purport of his visit. The Spaniard 
instantly sent forth a rumour that the 
alliance between the two courts of Spain 
and England was completed ; to para- 
lyse, indeed, the eflbrts of the English 
visitor, and to conciliate the confidence 
of the French, was the first business of 
the politic Spaniard. 

The queen-mother, however, was only 
the more curious in her inquiries about 
the terms on which the Spanish alliance 
stood. 

The French minister, though unad- 
dressed on the subject by Lord Kensing- 
ton, was eager for the alliance with Eng- 
land, and contrived to acquaint him with 
their dispositions of amity and alliance. 
Not only the ministers secretly com- 
municated their wishes, but the queen- 
mother did her part, assuring his lord- 
ship that she had often indulged the 
hope that her daughter should be given 
to the Prince of Wales; “ but, v she sig- 
nificantly observed, 44 the female must 
be sought , she may be no suitor / ” 

Lord Kensington was guarded in his 
first answers. He did not deem it pru- 
dent to open at once, and he only com- 
plained of the Spanish tediousness, which, 
according to their old custom, had out- 
wearied the king (James) and the prince, 
and he thought that the Spanish alliance 
would soon have an end. 

As the term “ Spanish alliance** in- 
cluded both the treaty and the marriage, 
it was still ambiguous. The qmcti- 
mothcr, op this point more a woman 
than a politician, then directly touched 
on the marriage. His lordship, by re- 
peating more strongly that he considered 
the treaty was at an end, delicately 
insinuated that tlie marriage would never 
take place. Daylight was breaking on 
this dark business, to the comfort of both 
parties. 

Tims Lord Kensington was 1 reading 
a path of roses. The ministers were as 
eagerly compliant for the political union, 
as the queen-mother gloried in the more 
tender one, in spite, it seems, of the 
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manoeuvres of the Spanish ambassador, 
who having at first indulged his Cer- 
vantic vein by putting questions to every 
one, “ Whether the Prince of Wales 
could have tw o waves, siuce he is married 
to the infanta ?” afterwards, more an- 
grily in his rhodomontndes, talked of 
the armies his master could shortly bring 
into the field. Olivarez, in process of 
time, sent bigger words from Madrid ; 
for there he tokl one ambassador, that 
if the pope granted a dispensation for 
the match with France, the King of 
Spain would march to Rome and sack 
it ! On which Mary of Medeeis, that 
long experienced politician, promptly 
answered, Vraiment nous f ernpecherons 
lien , car nous lui taglierons asses de be - 
sogne ail! ears. A year afterwards she 
was herself a solitary exile! 

The Spaniard was moving heaven and 
earth against the alliance of France and 
England, the pope, the press, and cabi- 
net intrigues. The court of* Madrid long 
influenced his holiness to refuse the dis- 
pensation, without which the marriage 
would be invalid. They got up a mys- 
terious conspiracy against Buckingham 
and Charles, in secret midnight inter- 
views with James; and unquestionably 
had succeeded in terrifying the aged 
monarch, who was on the point of dis- 
misMug the favourite from his councils. 
They opened the presses of Italy, Ger- 
many, and Flanders, with a volley of 
pamphlets. They procured a German 
jesuit to publish two, on the unnatural 
alliance between a Catholic monarch and 
Lutheran heretics, which made the more 
noise when the Sorbonnc condemned 
them as libels. 

But Lord Kensington, however he 
might feel the roses springing under his 
feet, seemed unambitious of handling 
the thorny politics. He therefore sug- 
gested to his court the propriety of se- 
parating the propositions of the treaty 
from llu, arrangement of the marriage ; 
for in the delicacy of his fears lie con- 
sidered that by insisting on both toge- 
ther, it would look as if the one were 
designed to force the French king to the 
other. He dreaded the mutual jealousies 
of both parties in framing a treaty, in- 
cited, as they might be, by the crafty 
wisdom of the Spaniard, who, in despair, 
would do every thing to win over one 
side, la France they imagined that 
[Tllli co PUT 
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Spain would seduce England by the 
restitution of the palatinate ; but in 
England they might dread that. France 
would be divided from us by the restora- 
tion of the Valtolinc. 

Such is tiie picture of tiie mu- 
tual SUSPICIONS WHICH HARASS OUR 
CABINET POLITICIANS, AND OF THE UN- 
HAPPINESS OF THEIR FAR-SKJIITED 
VIEWS OF THAT MUTUAL SUSCEPTIBILITY 
OF INCONSTANCY, SO PREVALENT WHEN- 
EVER NEW STATE INTERESTS ARE TO 
BE SUBSTITUTED FOR FORMER ONES. 

A fresh impulse came from London. 
The favourable disposition of the French 
cabinet, which Lord Kensington trans- 
mitted to the duke, induced the minister 
to touch a secret spring of communica- 
tion, in an overture to the Count de 
Tilliercs, the French ambassador. A 
gentleman is hastened with a secret des- 
patch for the French king, containing 
the joyful intelligence. The royal answer 
arrives immediately, “ that no one more 
than the French monarch valued the 
alliance of so great a monarch as his 
Britannic majesty.'’ The Karl of Car r 
lisle, provided with ample powers, sets 
off to open the negotiation, which was 
to combine the strength of two great 
nations, and change the face of Europe. 

Lord Kensington had imagined, by 
the ardour with which he himself and 
the Earl of Carlisle were entertained, 
that no possible obstructions could arise 
in the smooth progress of the treaty, 
and still less in that of the marriage ; 
and he counted on the accomplishment 
of these important objects as on an af- 
fair of ten (lavs. 

The Duke do la Vieuvillc was a zea- 
lous but a weak prime minister, directing 
a cabinet divided into small parties. 
The king, who was governed by his 
mother, wished to grant the most un- 
reserved confidence to Richelieu, whose 
talents were already felt by those about 
him. Even while the treaty with Eng- 
land was in progress, the obscure favour- 
ite of Marie de Medecis was to be the 
man who was adroitly to expel from the 
royal councils all those who had called 
him there ; to cast into exile his unhappy 
patroness ; to hold his sovereign in bond- 
age ; to guide the destinies of Europe ; 
and unquestionably contribute to the 
destruction of Charles the First; the 
very prince whose double union with 
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France then so deeply engaged his la- 
bours. What a career may a mighty 
genius run, unconscious to itself! 

The treaty of marriage was the more 
favourite negotiation with Lord Kensing- 
ton ; and this hymeneal ambassador, 
faithful to liis charge, was studying how 
to make the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess of France enamoured of each 
other. With such view “ this noble 
wrote thus to Prince Charles 

“ You will find her a lady of as much 
loveliness and sweetness to deserve your 
affection as any creature under heaven 
can do. In the way of admiration of 
the person of rnadame my impressions 
were but ordinary, but to my amaze- 
ment extraordinary ; I find her, as I 
protest to God 1 did, the sweetest crea- 
ture in France. She dances, the which 
I am a witness of, as well as ever I saw 
any creature. They say she sings most 
sweetly. I am sure she looks so. I 
heard her discourse with her mother 
and the ladies about her with extraordi- 
nary discretion and wisdom.” 

A confidential letter was sometimes 
addressed to the minister. Ills lordship 
repeats how all in France repute his 
royal highness to be “ the most com- 
plete young prince and person in the 
world.” Adding that — 

“ The sweet princess, rnadame, long 
felt a passionate desire to view * the 
shadow of the person so honoured,* 
the prince's picture, which his lordship 
wore about his neck ; yet this poor 
young lady durst not, like the queen 
and other princesses, open it, and con- 
sider it, and admire it ; she only saw it 
afar oil’; ‘ she whose heart was nearer 
it. than any of the others that did most 
gaze upon it.' Impatient for a leisurely 
inspection of a physiognomy doomed 
by politics, if not by love,^to be the 
arbiter of her happiness or her glory; 
a confidential lady was the messenger 
to his lordship to entreat for a short loan 
of the portrait of Prince Charles. Our 
flowery courtier may tell the romantic 
incident in his own words, a curious 
specimen of an amatorial embassy. We 
seem to read a passage from the “ Ar- 
cadia” of Sidney. 

“As soon as she saw the party that 
brought it she retired into her cabinet, 
calling only her in ; when she opened 
the picture in such ha&tc as showed » 
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true picture of her passion, blushing: in 
the instant at her own guiltiness. She 
kept it an hour in her hands, and when 
she returned it, she gave it many praises 
of your person. Sir, this is a business 
so fit fbr your secrecy, as I know it shall 
never go further than unto the king 
your father, my Lord Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and my Lord of Carlisle’s know- 
ledge. A tenderness in this is honour- 
able, for I would rather die a thousand 
times than it should be published, since 
I am by this lady trusted, that is for 
beauty and goodness an angel.” 

The nobleman who, conjointly with 
the Karl of Carlisle, so skilfully nego- 
tiated the prince's marriage with Hen- 
rietta Maria, naturally attached liimsclf 
to that queen ; and through her good 
graces continued, even after Bucking- 
ham’s death, to receive the most solid, 
as well as the most splendid marks of 
the king’s favour, for which he showed 
all due gratitude, “ while,*' as Claren- 
don says, “ the weather was fair ; but 
the storm no sooner did arise, hut he 
abandoned his benefactor.” His apos- 
tacy (more than once repeated) did not, 
however, save him from the sanguinary 
license of his new friends ; for, shortly 
after the king’s murder, lie was tried 
before a high court of justice, of which 
Bradshaw — who had presided at the 
king’s trial — was again chief; and being 
found guilty for the only honest part of 
his conduct (his appearing in arms for 
the king), lie was beheaded, in 10-19, on 
a scaffold erected in front of West in instcr- 
hall, unregretted by any side. 

Jl was to this gentleman that James 
gave so remarkable an instance of his 
liberality. Sir Henry Rich and Maxwell 
(a gentleman of the bedchamber) being 
one day with the king in the gallery at 
Whitehall, some porters passed by, car- 
rying 3000/. in specie to the privy 
purse. Rich, seeing the money, turned 
to Maxwell and whispered him. The 
king, observing this, insisted on knowing 
what had passed. Maxwell told him 
that Rich had said that that sum of 
money would make him happy. There- 
upon the king, calling the porters, or- 
dered them to carry the money to Rich’s 
lodgings, saying, at the same time, 
€t You think, now, that you have a great 
purchase ; but l am happier in giving 
you that sum than you cun be in receiv- 


ing it." A noble sentiment, which we 
could wish to have arisen on a worthier 
occasion. It is very different from, and 
indeed not consistent with, the mean 
falsehood and avarice which Osborne 
imputes to James, in the story of his 
recalling a present he had made to 
Somerset, because Cecil, to exhibit the 
difference between pounds Scottish and 
English, had spread out the gold on a 
long table. 

To return to the matter of this extra- 
ordinary negotiation. The Hon. J. W. 
Croker, in a note appended to his ad- 
mirably edited translation of the “ Me- 
moirs of the Embassy of the Marshal de 
Bassompierre to the Court of England 
in 1G2G,” characterises the treaty of 
marriage between Charles and Henrietta 
as “ the most impolitic and disgraceful 
which England ever made. To say no- 
thing of the too numerous and inde- 
pendent Roman catholic household al- 
lowed to the queen ; but, that a foreign 
power should have been allowed to sti- 
pulate in favour of any class of our own 
subjects — that the alteration or non- 
oxccution of our internal constitutional 
laws should have been promised in a 
foreign treaty — that it should have been 
conceded that the royal offspring should 
be educated by Roman catholics till the 
age of thirteen ; and finally, that such 
offspring (whate ver faith they might pro- 
fess) should succeed to the crown of 
tll( •so kingdoms — arc terms so monstrous, 
that. Rapin inquires with wonder wlrat 
could have induced the English court 
to accede to them ; and lie suggests 
three causes — James’s avarice, vanity, 
and indifference to the Protestant reh- 

“ In the marriage treaty,” says DTs- 
raeli, “ it is specified that the children 
of the future marriage shall be brought 
up by their mother till the age of four- 
teen years.” This would have made an 
English protesfant’s cheek tingle with 
indignation ; yet, after having extorted 
this impracticable concession from the 
British cabinet, when the dispensation 
was finally sent, it came clogged with a 
clause so insurmountable, that even 
James or CJiarles, with all their frailty, 
dare not perform it. It was nothing 
less than a catholic emancipation, in the 
form of a treat y with the Roman pontiff, 
to be sanctioned by an oath of the Eng- 
[tiie court 
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|ish sovereign, which violated the funda- 
mental laws of our constitution. 

Dr. Lingard 1ms vaguely stated that 
the children should remain under the 
queen's care until they were thirteen 
years old. The words in Rynier are 
more precise — Les enfans seront nourris 
et eleven apres de me dite reync .. With 
the catholics it was a stipulation for the 
religion of the children. It was always 
so reported by one of the negotiators, 
De Brienne, and it is confirmed by Fere 
Griffct, in his excellent history of Louis 
XJII. Ce quit y a d'etonnant , vest 
quits ne faixoient pas tant de difficult e sur 
l' article qui reyardoit 1' education ties 
enfans dans la religion catkoliquc jusqn ; 
d Cage de douze am , qui demit ct sent hie 
leur par oitre d' une si grande importance . 

In proportion to Richelieu's at^end- 
ancy in the cabinet at this period, the 
marriage treaties — of which the following 
are amongst some of the not least cu- 
rious — moved the more sluggishly. The 
cardinal was inflexibly bent on the ca- 
tholic cause in Eugland : — 

Extracts from, the Treaty of Marriage , 

signed at Paris , November 10, Hi *25. 
vi i. 

The free exercise of the Roman catho- 
lic apostolic religion shall be granted to 
maduine, as likewise to all the children 
that shall be born of this marriage. 

\lll. 

To that end madame shall have a 
chapel in all the royal palaces, and in 
every place of the King of Great !hi- 
tain's dominions where she or lie shall 
reside. 

IX. 

The said chapel shall be beautified 
with decent ornaments, and the care and 
custody thereof shall be committed to 
such as madame shall appoint. The. 
preaching of God’s Word and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments shall be. 
entirely free; and the mass, and the 
other parts of divine service, shall be 
celebrated according to the custom of 
the holy Roman church, with all jubilees 
and indulgences which madame shall 
procure from Rome. There shall also 
be a churchyard allowed in the city of 
Londou, where, according to the custom 
of the Roman church, such of madame’s 
attendants shall be. buried as happen to 
die, which shall be done in a modest 
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manner. The said churchyard shall be 
enclosed, that it may not be profafted. 

XI. 

Madame shall have in her house 
twenty- eight priests or ecclesiastics, al- 
moners and chaplains included, to serve 
in her chapel ; and if .there are any re* 
gu I urs, they shall wear the habit of their 
order. 

XII. 

The king and prince shall oblige them- 
selves by oath not to attempt, by any 
means whatever, to persuade madame 
to change her religion, or to engage her 
in any thing repugnant to it. 

XIV. 

All the domestics that madame shall 
bring into England shall be French 
catholics, chosen by the most Chris- 
tian king ; and in the room of those 
that shall die, she shall take other 
French catholics, with the consent, how- 
ever, of the King of Great Biitain. 

XIX. 

The children which shall bo born of 
the marriage shall be brought up by 
madame, their mother, till the age of 
thirteen years. 

“ At length," continues the same 
author, “ the Duke of Chevreuse, by 
proxy, espoused, in the name of the King 
of England, Madame Henrietta Maria. 
In a French journal of that period the 
splendid ceremony, and the public re- 
joicing:; from Paris to Amiens, occupy a 
moveable page of festivals, processions, 
and triumphal arches. All the magni- 
ficence of France was radiant ; and the 
details from the mantles of violet velvet, 
spotted ermine, and cloth of beaten gold, 
to the allegorical entrances into towns, 
the comfits from the mouths of dragons, 
or the verses from sibyls or inuses, with 
an exhibition of all the daughters of 
France who had' been queens of Eng- 
land, represented as so many different 
viitues, were all unquestionably to the 
taste of Louis XIII., who perhaps edited, 
with particular care, the splendid chro- 
nicle of this book of kings. A circum- 
stance in the marriage ceremony was 
remarkable. Although the French had 
obstinately persisted, during their nego- 
tiation, in requiring a secret article re- 
specting the education of the children 
of the marriage under their Roman ca- 
tholic mother, yet., when mass was per- 
formed at Notre-Dame, with great deli- 
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cue y they permitted the Duke de Chev- 
reuse, as representative of the English 
monarch, to withdraw from the mass, 
and accompany the two English ambas- 
sadors, who were not present during its 
celebration, but who returned to the 
French monarch to take their rank in 
the procession the instant it was con* 
eluded. 

“ Scarcely had the marriage ceremony 
closed, when, to the astonishment of the 
whole court, the unexpected arrival was 
announced of the Duke of Buckingham, 
accompanied by a train of English gen- 
tlemen.” 

The hostile Count de Brienne ob- 
serves, “ This Englishman appeared to 
the court to have his head filled with 
chimeras that broke out in his conversa- 
tion; he pressed for the departure of 
the Queen of England, and every one 
earnestly wished for that of the pre- 
sumptuous stranger.” 
v The departure of her Britannic ma- 
jesty was delayed by the indisposition of 
the king, who was desirous of accom- 
panying his sister to Compiegnc. 

“Our comet of fortune blazed with 
intolerable light. Even the severity of 
the sullen secretary of state softens, as 
his reminiscences sparkle in describing 
the singular beauty of his person, the 
grace of his movements, the strange 
magnificence of his dress. We hear 
from our own quarters of Buckingham’s 
twenty-seven suits, the richest that em- 
broidery, lace, silk, velvet, silver, gold, 
and pearls could ornament ; and more 
particularly of the white uncut velvet, 
set all over, both suit and cloak, with 
diamonds, valued at fourscore thousand 
pounds, set off with great diamond but- 
tons, and diamonded feathers.* To the 
females, Buckingham seemed a degree 
above a mortal ; foi, among the seduc- 
tions of his gallantries, he practised one 
peculiar to his own phantasy. He had 
his diamond stacked so loosely on, that, 
when he willed, some graceful motion 
would shake off a few ; and he obtained 
all the celebrity he desired from the 
pickers up, the dames de la cour what- 
ever any fair hand condescended to take 
from the ground, the duke conferred on 
her as an unalienable possession. 

“But, alas! his presence at the court 

* See a tale entitled “ The Duke of Buck- 
ingham's Diamond/' Dec. Ib38. 
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of France was fetal to her who seemed 
placed beyond the reach of fate— to 
Anne of Austria, the queen of Louis 
XIII. The splendour of that queen’s 
complexion was unsufferably fair, and 
he who had all the world of women for 
his victims, was himself the weakest of 
that all. The lady, too, was one whose 
pride was to subdue the hearts of dis- 
tinguished persons ; and who, in Europe, 
was so distinguished as the magnificent 
and fascinating English duke V ’ 

Buckingham shed tears on the queen's 
hand at taking his departure. Were those 
drops the melting effusions of his mind, 
or the burning heat of his senses ? The 
annals of gallantry, usually so circum- 
stantial with the French, have preserved 
a sullen and royal silence. Was the 
. passion of Buckingham refined, as Hume 
in the calmness of his philosophy would 
conjecture, who tells us that, 14 that at- 
tachment, at least of the mind, which 
appears so delicious, and is so dangerous, 
seems to have been encouraged by the 
princess." But the discontent of her 
royal husband, the rage of the cardinal, 
were a double rival to Buckingham ; 
and the covert style of the secretary of 
state indicated treason. “ Had the prin- 
cess followed my advice," says De 
Brienne (which was, to remain at Paris 
with her sick husband), “ she would 
have received great advantages ; but 
she preferred the councils of Madame 
de Bcrony," who probably was not un- 
acquainted with her majesty’s confiden- 
tial inclinations, nor the promised festi- 
vals of every day, which were to make 
gay the progress to the coast. 

We fear that Hume is here but an 
apologist for the French queen, when 
we find in the graver historian, Pere 
Griffet, that “ several of the queen’s 
household were suddenly dismissed ; the 
Marchioness de Vernet, her dame 
d'atours , and Ribera, her physician, as 
persons who had proved to have been 
too favourable to the designs of the 
duke." And further, when we recol- 
lect the reply of Voiture, when her ma- 
jesty met him musing in the garden of 
Ruel — “What are you thinking on?" 
inquired the queen. “ I am thinking," 
replied the wit, in impromptu verses, 
“ that if, at this instant, the Duke of 
Buckingham should appear before your 
majesty, who would lose the day — the 
[the couut 
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duke or P&re Vincent, the queen’s con- 
fessor/* 

The myBtery of the loves of Anne of 
Austria and Buckingham is not dimi- 
nished by a letter of the Earl of Holland 
to our duke, in which, among other 
state dffairs, we discover certain hiero- 
glyphics of love : a crown , to designate 
the King of France ; a heart, the female 
lover; and an anchor , our lord high- 
admiral. It appears the anchor was most 
urgent to visit Paris, but the crown con- 
tinued in its strongest suspicions, and 
the heart “ hath infinite affections.’* A 
threat of the young bravadoes of the 
court, set on by the crafty cardinal, 
that he is not a good Frenchman who 
would suffer the anchor ever to return 
from France, might have its effect. 
“ You are the most happy, unhappy 
man alive, for the heart is beyond ima- 
gination right, and would do things to 
destroy her fortune, rather than want 
satisfaction in her mind. I dare not 
speak as I would. I tremble to think 
whether this will find a safe conveyance 
to you. Do what you will, I dare not 
advise you — to come is dangerous, not 
to come is unfortunate.*’ — A specimen of 
love-letters enclosed in the despatches of 
ministers of state. 

To return to this regal hymeneal 
treaty — relative to which, and indeed to 
royal and political marriages generally, it 
has been well remarked, that the ca- 
lamity of these Roman catholic and 

PROTESTANT MARRIAGES ill the 1‘OyaI 
family — for calamitous they have always 
proved to be, by exciting the fears and 
jealousies of the nation, in an age of con- 
troversial faiths — was so far from having 
been yet ascertained, that, on the con- 
trary, both parties there calculated on 
mutual advantages from this forced 
union of opposite interests. The first 
difficulty lay in the preliminaries : for 
which one party required so many con- 
cessions which could never be conceded; 
the other, in its perplexity, accommo- 
dated matters by promises which could 
never be performed. It seemed the act 
of one party to evade what the other 
at length would abandon; and it ap- 
pears that notwithstanding the secret 
articles of the treaty ostensibly signed, 
there were others, still more secret, 
which annulled them, as the English 
cabinet, in their subsequent discussions 
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and rupture with France, always as- 
serted.” 

Again, “ the nature and character of 
these political maiiriaCwEs in our own 
history, since the time of the Reforma- 
tion, is a subject of some curiosity and 
importance. Royal marriages with us 
were long the results of political combi- 
nation, and the contract of marriage 
was nothing more than a clause in a 
treaty ; the treaty itself being an act of 
political co-partnership, formed by all 
the fears and jealousies of the high con- 
tracting parties. In the wooing of the 
crowned and conjugal pair, the ambassa- 
dors, who were the adroit match-makers, 
and the grave ministers of state, who 
did not forbid the bans, had no other 
motive than what Italian politicians term 
the Ration di Stato. A daughter or a 
sister were the victims, if they are to be 
considered as such, whenever, by their 
means, a great political purpose could 
be obtained. Henry the Eighth en- 
joined his executors to effectuate a mar- 
riage between Edward the Sixth and 
Mary of Scotland.* The Scots, how- 
ever, being under the influence of 
French councils, rejected the overture. 
The protostants then resolved to bring 
about an alliance and union by arms ; 
and it was on this occasion that a Scot- 
tish nobleman said, 1 1 like marriage, 
but fancy not the wooing.* 

“ In that darling project of Catherine 
of the Medecis, f of uniting our Elizabeth}: 
with a prince of the royal line .of France, 
when, after the first repulse, it was pro- 
posed by the French court, that the 
Duke of Alen^on should succeed his 
brother the Duke of Anjou, and the 
English ministers seemed as desirous of 
the arrangement as the French monarch, 
the king impatiently observed, “ You 
have now only to change the name of my 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, and insert 
in its place that of my brother the 
Duke of Alem^on, in the articles which 
were agreed on ; as was extremely well 
observed to you by my lord the great 
treasurer (Burleigh),’* So simple is the 
style of these plotters of political mar- 
riages ! 

James has suffered an animadversion, 
because, when Prince Henry died on the 


* £>ce the portraits and memoirs, May 1834. 
t July 183o. % January 1837. 
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fifth of November, his brother Charles 
was offered to the Spanish princess on the 
9th. But in political marriages, it ap- 
pears that not a single post is to be lost. 
Love neither preceded nor accompanied, 
the Hymen of the corps diplomatique, 
who often waved a smoky torch over the 
diplomatic treaty of a political marriage. 

Royal marriages are a tribute paid to 
the interests of the state. A duke of 
Orleans is selected for a princess of the 
house of Mantua, which means that 
France resolves to maintain her footing 
in Italy ; or, they are the price of new 
projects of ambition ; and as such they 
were considered by Napoleon, when he 
long vacillated between an Austrian or 
a Russian arch-duchess — a political mar- 
riage, on which the fate of Europe re- 
volved ! The potent monarch of Spain 
condescended to cross the seas, to unite 
himself with an English queen, and 
could afterwards bend the knee to her 
renowned sister ; and because the sup- 
pliant, but haughty Castilian could not 
obtain a political marriage, his unsuc- 
cessful wooing was concluded, as usual, 
by a political war. 

The double marriage of Louis the 
Thirteenth with Anne of Austria, the 
infanta of Spain, and Madame Elizabeth 
of France with Philip, prince of Spain, 
Spread a general alarm among the pro- 
testant states. England and Holland 
by means of their respective ambassa- 
dors strained every eftort to break off 
this nuptial union. Even some of the 
French catholics approved of the reso- 
lution of Henry the Fourth, to avoid a 
family connexion with the Spanish court, 
already too formidable for the peace of 
Europe. The double political marriage 
was designed by Spain to maintain the 
predominance of the house of Austria 
in Germany, and to deprive Fiance of 
the confidence of her numerous protest- 
ants. The policy of the bigoted Mary 
de Medecis, changed the political system 
of Henry the Fourth after his death, 
and Elizabeth of France sunk the victim 
of love and the criminal of state. 

>■ A royal marriage must, in general, be 
considered as the confirmation, and not 
the cause, of a particular line of policy. 

It is a public announcement of an alli- 
ance, which the supposed interests of 
the contracting parties have already ce- 
mented, and not an union, which is to 
10 
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create interests between the Bottom 
which do not exist. 

The monstrous union of our Elizabeth 
with the Duke of Anjou and Alengon, 
made the Puritan, who wrote a book 
against the French marriages, and lost 
for it the hand which wrote it, exclaim, 
that “ a daughter of God was united 
with a. son of Antichrist while foreign 
catholics said of Charles the First, when 
that prince was proposed to the infanta 
of Spain, and afterwards to a princess 
of France, that it was the abomination 
of “ a heretic with a Christian and 
some in England ascribed the calamities 
of the then reign, according to the ex- 
pression of Hamon 1’ Estrange, as 11 an 
ireful stroke of divine justice, from liis 
majesty marrying a lady of misbelief.” 

The nature of these royal marriages, 
indeed, was never comprehended by the 
people, either at home or abroad. The 
people are occasionally mystified by 
statesmen, but they are too impatient to 
inquire how the tricks of political jug- 
glers are performed. 

Even Charles the Second cheerfully 
submitted to a grave and tawny princess 
of Portugal, repulsive in her person ; and 
we now hold Bombay from this marriage. 
The overtures and proposals of the con- 
jugal union of William the Third* with 
the daughter of James the Second, at 
the time, were unwillingly consented to 
by the royal parent, and as coldly re- 
ceived by the Prince of Orange, yet how 
vast the results of that memorable union ! 

“ Of such adverse elements, "continues 
our intelligent author, “ has been often 
compounded the royal alliance of persons, 
whom nature and affection had never 
brought together; nor is this natural 
communication necessary for the designs 
and the ends of government ; and it may 
be curious to observe, that such mar- 
riages are so strictly political, that when- 
ever it has happened that they have 
been unexpectedly broken off', inasmuch 
as such rupture is the consequence of a 
most contrary change in the policy of 
both parties, they have usually termi- 
nated by a declaration of war.” 

There exists in the British Museum a 
MS. letter of this period, which contains 
an anecdote of the Roman legate arrest- 
ing the Que en of Eng land at Amiens, 

# Sec; these ijortroita and memoirs, April and 
May I m. 
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whilst on her way to England, requir- 
ing the princess to perform a penance, 
which Was to last sixteen days, for mar- 
rying Charles informally, she not having 
received the papal dispensation. The 
queen, it is therein stated, obediently 
stopped her journey, apprising the king 
of the occasion of her delay. The 
illness of the queen-mother, Marie de 
Medecis, however, who could proceed no 
further to the sea-side, was the real 
cause which so long interrupted the ar- 
rival of the blooming bride of sixteen to 
the impatient Charles. The papal dis- 
pensation was, in fact, brought to Paris 
on the 10th of February, 1625; the 
marriage took place on the 1 1th of May, 
at Notre-Dame. The ceremony of the 


espousals was performed by the Cardinal 
de la Hochefoucault (not de Richelieu, 
as many writers have stated) ; and on the 
22nd of the next month, the young 
queen (for James died before the 
completion of the marriage) landed 
at Dover. The story of the legate 
is, therefore, merely a malicious ru- 
mour. There is, moreover, no men- 
tion made of such an important fact 
in the “ Memoirs of the Count de Bri- 
ermc,” who accompanied the queen to 
England, and was with her during her 
stay at Amiens. Allusion has, previ- 
ously, been made to the remarkable 
fetes during the queen’s stay at Amiens, 
and the count dwells on the mutual cour- 
tesies of the English and the French. 


CHAP. II. 1625—1642. 

Arrival of King Charles’s consort — Secret history of the queen’s household : its dismissal occasions 
war with France — Departure of the queen for Holland — Civil wars in England. 


The queen arrived at Dover, Sunday, 
about, eight in the evening, on the 22nd 
June, 1625 (O. S.) ; “ lay there at the 
castle that night, whither the king rode 
on Monday morning from Canterbury, 
came thither after ten of the clock, and 
she being then at meat, he stayed till 
she had done, which she, advertised of, 
made short work, rose, went unto him, 
kneeled down at his feet, took and 
kissed his hand.” But we now prefer 
following the author of “ Memoirs of 
Henrietta,” published in the year 1671. 
“ Charles received her at Dover, on the 
top of the stairs, she striving, on her 
knees, to kiss his hands, and he prevent- 
ing her with civilities on her lips : that, 
being retired, she wept, and he kissed off 
her tears, professing he would do so till 
she had done, and persuading her that 
she was not fallen into the hands of 
strangers, as she apprehended, trem- 
blingly, but into the wise disposal of 
God, who would have her leave her 
kindred, and cleave to her spouse; he 
rofessing to be no longer master of 
imself than whilst he was servant to 
her. So after they fell into more com- 
posed conversation,” and, says the writer 
of a private letter, “ Charles took her up 
in his arms, kissed her, and, talking 
with her, cast down his eyes towards 
her feet, she, seeming taller than report 
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was, reaching to his shoulders; which 
she soon perceiving, discovered, and 
showed him her shoes, saying to this 
effect — “ Sir, I stand upon mincown feet. 
I have no help by art. Thus high I am, 
and am rather higher than lower.” 

Another account adds, that the king 
came, before she expected to see him, 
from Canterbury to Dover. “ So soon 
as she heard he was come, she hasted 
down a pair of stairs to meet him, and 
offering to kneel and kiss hi$ hand, he 
rapt her up in his arms with many 
kisses. The first words she said to him 
were, Sireje suis venue , en ce paw (pays) 
de votre majeste pour ctre commands de 
vous. 

“ She recommended all her servants, 
by quality and name, in order. At din- 
ner, being carved, pheasant and venison, 
by his majesty (who had dined before), 
she eat heartily of both, notwithstand- 
ing her confessor, who stood by her, had 
forewarned her that it was the eve of St. 
John the Baptist, and was to be fasted, 
and that site should take heed how she 
gave ill example or a scandal at her 
, iirst arrival.” 

The nuptials of the royal pair were 
celebrated at Canterbury, and they pro- 
ceeded towards the metropolis. 

“ Yesterday*” a certain writer states, 
“ I saw them coming up from Graves- 
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end, and never beheld the king to look 
so merrily. In stature her head reached 
his shoulder, but she is young enough 
to grow taller. Those of our nation 
that best know her disposition arc very 
hopeful his majesty will have power to 
bring her to his own religion. Being 
asked not long since, if she could abide 
a Huguenot, — 'Why not?’ said she, 
* was not my father one V 

u Yesterday, 'twixt Gravesend and 
London, she had a beautiful and stately 
view of part of our navy that is to go to 
sea, which gave her a volley of fifteen 
hundred shot. 

44 At five o'clock, there being a very 
great shower, the king and queen, in 
the royal barge, with many other barges 
of honour, and thousands of boats, 
passed through London Bridge to White- 
hall, infinite numbers, besides those in 
wherries, standing in houses, ships, 
lighters, wharfs, and barges on each 
side of the shore. Fifty good ships dis- 
charging their ordnance, as their majes- 
ties passed along by, as, last of all, the 
Tower did such a peal, as, I believe, she 
never heard the like. The king and 
queen were both in green suits. The 
barge windows, notwithstanding the ve- 
hement shower, were open, and all the 
people shouting amain. She put out 
her hand, and shaked it unto them. She 
hath already given some good signs of 
hope that she may, ere long, by God’s 
blessing, become ours in religion.” 

To return to the former letter- writer : 
—“She is nimble and quiet, black- 
eyed, brown-liaired, and, in a word, a 
brave lady. One ship, (during the 
procession on the Thames,) whereupon 
stood a hundred people, not being well 
ballasted, and they standing all to one 
side, was overturned and sunk, all that 
were in her tumbling into the river, yet 
was not any one lost, hut all saver 1 by 
help of boats. The bells rung till mid- 
night, and all the streets were full of 
bonfires.” 

Upon their majesties' arrival, they 
went to Durham-house, in the Strand, 
but the plague then raging in London, 
fearful of catching the contagion, they 
removed their household to Hampton 
Court, until the pestilence a little abated , 
so that some time elapsed before her 
majesty made a public entry into the 
metropolis. 
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London presented itself to the fcyes 
of the daughter of Henry the Great, in 
its old picturesque form, this being be- 
fore the great fire. There is preserved 
a burlesque poem of the times descrip- 
tive of her entry into the metropolis from 
Black heath and Greenwich. We see by 
this that the pageant began at St. 
George’s church in the Borough, and 
we trace the queen to the Bridge-tower, 
at the foot of the old London Bridge, 
old St. Paul’s Cross, and other antique 
features of London, for centuries, utterly 
vanished. 

A ballad on the marriage of Henrietta 
Maria written at the time of her entry 
into the city (not published till sixteen 
years afterwards), attributed alike to Sir 
John Eliot and Dr. David Lloyd, is appa- 
rently the first satirical attack on the city 
pageantry. 

An alderman both grave and wise. 

Cries brethren all let me advise, 

Whilst wit is to be had ; 

That we some speeches do provide. 

To entertain the Lady Bride, 

Before all men run mad. 

44 Saint George’s Church shall be the place. 
Where first I mean to meet her grace. 

And there St. George shall be 
Mounted upon a dapple grey, 

And shouting, lie shall seem to say, 

* Welcome St. Denis to me. 

44 From thence we’ll march by two and two, 
As we at Newgate used to do, 

And to the bridge convey her : 

When on the top of that old gate. 

On which stands many a rascal’s pate, 

I mean to place a player.” 

And lie unto her grace shall cry, 

41 Vouchsafe to cast up one bright eye, 

To view these heads of traitors ; 

Know there wc mean to raise all those 
That to your highness shall prove foes, 

For we to knaves are haters. 

44 Down Fish-street Ilill a whale shall shoot. 
And meet her at the bridge’s foot, 

Out from its mouth so wide, aye 
Shall Jonas peep and say, 4 For fish, 

As good as her dear heart can wish, 

She shall have hence each Friday .* 99 

At Grace- church corner there shall stand 
A troop of graces hand in hand, 

And they to her shall say, 

44 Your Grace of France is welcome hither, 
Tis merry when graces meet together, 

God speed you on your way !*' 

[tub court 
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At the Exchange stall placed be, 

In ugly shapes those sisters ihree, 

Who give to each his fate : 

While Spain’s Infanta shall stand by, 
Wringing her hands and loud shall cry, 

“ I do repent too late !” 

There we a pair of gloves shall give, 

And pray her highness long may live, 

On her white hands to wear them ; 

For though they have a Spanish scent,* 

The givers have no ill intent. 

Wherefore she need not fear them. 

About the Standardf I think fit, 

Your wives, my brethren, all shall sit, 

And see my Lady Maj'oress; 

They shall present a cup of gold, 

Saying, “ if they may be so bold. 

They’ll drink to all in Baris.’ * 

In Paul's Churchyard wc breath may take. 
For they such tedious speeches make, 

Will tire out any horse: 

And then I’ll put her grace in miiul, 

To cast her princely eye behind, 

And view St. Pauls Old Cross. 

So many conflicting opinions are ad- 
vanced both by modern and contempo- 
rary historians, relative to the motives 
and conduct of the several great person- 
ages who played such prominent parts at 
this juncture, though all writers agree 
that Buckingham was the prime mover 
of the measures which terminated in a 
war with France, that it may, perhaps, 
be preferable, in lieu of increasing the 
number of surmises upon this matter, 
to glean from the well-accredited writings 
of modern historians, of as well catholic 
as the protestant faith, the natives of 
either country, an unprejudiced and 
faithful relation of facts, arranged, as near 
as may be, in chronological order. 
i( Henrietta,” says a French author, 
rt was fervently attached to the religion 
of her ancestors. Agreeably to the terms 
of the matrimonial convention, the queen 
was to enjoy an entire freedom relat ive 
to the exercise of the catholic worship : 

* Spanish gloves were somewhat similar to 
Hie embroidered gloves lately in fashion, but 
they were made of the most exquisite leather, 
and worked on the back of the hand with gold, 
silver, or coloured silks, sometimes with pearls 
and precious stones; they were, besides, highly 
perfumed, and the scandals of that era affirm 
that fatal poison was often conveyed in the 
scent. This ullusion is to the old story, that the 
grandmother of Henrietta Maria was poisoned 
by a pair of gloves sent as a present from Spain 
by a catholic. 

f A conduit at Cheapside with steps all round, 
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she bad brought with her P&re Berulle, 
her confessor, and twelve priests of the 
congregation de VOratoire , of which he 
himself had been the founder; but ere 
long the king's favourites, enemies of 
the religion professed by this queen, 
fearing the ascendancy which she might 
assume over her husband's mind, per- 
suaded the monarch to send out of the 
kingdom (he French ecclesiastics, and 
all catholic attendants of her majesty. 
She, herself, experienced more than 
one species of contradiction and trouble, 
although she possessed, as she well 
deserved, the affection of her husband. 
The plague continuing, gave Henrietta 
occasion to exercise great charities, 
which she bestowed, without distinc- 
tion, alike on protestant and catholic; 
but this scourge only for a time sus- 
pended the effects of the animosity 
of which she was the object. A great 
number of catholics were imprisoned in 
spite of her orders, and notwithstanding 
the remonstrances which Louis XI II. 
caused to be made on the subject by liis 
ambassador. The queen at the same 
time was subjected to a trial not less 
grievous, since she saw England armed 
against lier country and religion, at the 
solicitation of the French protestants, 
rebels against their sovereign, who had 
also summoned the English to their aid ; 
the hitter, however, were defeated in a 
descent which they attempted upon the 
isle of Itlie ; and it was not long before 
she had the satisfaction of being able to 
contribute her assistance towards the 
termination of this war, Louis XIII. 
having sent to his sister the prisoners 
and artillery taken by his army. The 
treaty of peace with France was con- 
cluded at Suza by the intervention of 
the Venetians. At length, after eigh- 
teen months' sufferings, supported with 
patience and courage, Henrietta found 
means of disabusing her royal husband's 
mind of the prejudices which it had 
imbibed against her, and of render- 
ing him sensible to the bad treatment 
which those officers of her household, 
whom she still retained, had encountered. 
Subsequently, she profited by a few 
years of tranquillity and the confidence 
of Charles I., to protect and extend the 
catholic faith. She was well seconded 
in this design by the priests of St. Fran- 
cois, whom she had caused to be sent 
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frfrm France in place of the priests of 
the congregation de I'Oratoire. She 
had a hospital constructed in London 
fbt them near her own palace (Somerset 
House) j and the chapel of this structure, 
a monument of her royal munificence, 
w&s served with as much solemnity as 
it would have been in any catholic 
country. But soon the flames of civil 
and religious discord were furiously 
kindled: the Scots revolted, and in 
England also the king had to carry on 
war against his own subjects. Aspersion 
was cast upon the queen for every thing 
that chanced : she was accused of having 
abused the tenderness and esteem of her 
htisband, in order to make him abjure 
his own faith and destroy that of the 
state. Her only replies to these out- 
rages were increased acts of beneficence 
affording, at the same time, constant 
proofs of goodness, wisdom, and firm- 
ness.' * 

44 Henrietta Maria,” says an English 
pfotestant, 14 wa9 a zealous, not to say 
bigoted, disciple of the church of Rome, 
and her family had obtained aims from 
James on that score, to which it is sur- 
prising that a prince, who affected to be 
the chief patron of the Reformers, should 
have consented. She came, says Fa- 
ther Daniel, * avec toutes ies precautions 
prises pour la liberte et la sure tv. de sa 
religion;' hut many of these extended 
far beyond the provision necessary to 
secure to her the freedom of religious 
worship ; for example, it was even sti- 
pulated by the treaty that the education 
of her children, till they reached the age 
of thirteen (as shown in our extracts 
from the marriage treaty), should be 
solely under her control. The French 
clergy, who formed part of her suite, on 
her arrival were intoxicated by these 
concessions. They were in number 
twenty-eight., with a bishop at their 
head ; and they came full fraught with 
hopes and expedients for the restoration 
of the ancient faith. With this view, 
they lost no time in practising its cere- 
monies with the utmost publicity, and 
frequently made her a personal partaker 
in them. Her female attendants, with 
less ground of excuse, behaved , it appears, 
With yet more insolence : claimed places 
Of honour, which were not due to them ; 
and, iu resentment for the denial of 
them, eel the queen, to use Charles’s 
14 


own words, 4 in such a humour of die-- 
taste against him, as from that hour no 
man could say that she ever used him 
two days together with so much respect 
as he deserved of her.' New occasions 
of disgust and discord now occurred 
every hour ; she positively rejected the 
establishment which the king had formed 
for her household, on the .plan of that of 
his late mother ; and upon his refusing 
to admit her French attendants to the 
superintendence of her jointure, she (so 
says our author) told him to 4 take his 
lands to himself, for if she had no power 
to put whom she would into those places, 
she would have neither lands nor house 
of Ills, but bade him give her what he 
thought fit in pension.* These extra- 
vagances — though but the hasty ebul- 
litions of a sanguine temper in a girl of 
sixteen — in the hands of bad advisers, 
required instant correction, and they 
were met by Charles with coolness and 
discretion. He dispatched the Lord 
Carleton to Paris to complain of them ; 
and his instructions to that nobleman, 
dated at Waustead, on the 12th of July, 
1G2(), furnish the authority for what 
has been here reported." 

Charles ascribed this waywardness 
c hiefly to the influence of the queen's 
French attendants, and his anger against 
them increased in an equal measure w'ith 
his averseness to attribute it to the tem- 
per of his lovely bride. lie had long 
meditated to send them home. So 
early as the 20th November, in the pre- 
ceding year, he proposes it in the fol- 
lowing letter to Buckingham, then in 
France, which w r e have copied from the 
original in the king’s own hand : — 

44 Sti:enii;, — I writt to you by Ned 
Clarke, that I thought 1 would have 
cause anufe in sliorte tyme to put away 
the Monsers, ether by atemting to steale 
away my wyfc, or by making plots with 
my owen subjects. For the first, I can- 
not say certainlie whether it was in- 
tended, but I am sure it is hindered; 
for the other, though I have good grounds 
to beliefe it, and am still hunting after 
it, yet seeing dailie the malitiusness of 
the Monsers, by making and fomenting 
discontentments in my wife, I could 
tarie no longer from advertising of you 
that I mean to seeke for no other grounds 
to easier (cashier) my Monsers. Having 
for this purpose sent you this other 
[the court 
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letter, that you may, if you thinke good, 
advertice the queen-mother with my 
intention ; for this being an action that 
may have a show of harshness, 1 thought 
it was fit to take this way, that she to 
whome I have had manie obligations 
may not take it unkyndlie ; & lyke- 
wayes I think I have done you no wrong 
in my letter, though in some place of it 
I may seeme to chyde you. I pray you 
send mee word, with what speed you 
may, whither ye lyke this course or not, 
for I shall put nothing of this in execu- 
tion while I heere from you. In the 
meanetyme, I shall think of the con- 
venints meanes to doe this business with 
the best mind, but 1 am resolved it must 
be done, & that shortlie. So, longing 
to see thee, I rest, 

“ Your loving, faithfull, constant friend, 

“ Charles, R. 

“ Hampton Courte, 

20th of November, 1625.” 

He delayed it, however, till the sum- 
mer, when , on the 1 st of July , in the follow- 
ing year, he communicated his determi- 
nation in person, and refused to hear their 
apologies; and, on the 7th of August, 
in a moment evidently of the highest 
irritation, he wrote thus to Bucking- 
ham : — 

** Steenie, — I have received your let- 
ter by Die Greame (Sir Richard Gra- 
ham) ; this is my answer. 1 command 
you to send all the French away to- 
morrow out of the town : if you can, by 
fair means; but stick not long in disput- 
ing ; otherwayes, force them away, lyke 
so many wylde beastes, untiil you have 
shipped them ; and so the devil go with 
them. Let me heare no more answer 
but of the performance of my command. 

“ Your faithfull, constant, loving friend, 
“Charles, R. 

“ Oaking, 7th August, 1626.’* 

That the arrogance and impertinence 
of these persons had exceeded all due 
bounds of decency, there can be little 
doubt ; but the true cause of the queen’s 
misbehaviour wa3 wholly unknown to 
Charles, and, in a great measure, to her- 
self; and was of a character so singular, 
and indeed so romantic, that, were it 
not disclosed to us under an undubi- 
table authority, it would be absolutely 
incredible. 

The Duke of Buckingham, who liad 
been to Paris in order to escort her to 
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England, was good enough, during his 
short, visit at the French court, to strive 
to win the affections of Anne of Austria, 
Louis XIII.’s queen, a lady less remark- 
able for her prudence than for her 
beauty. When the day arrived for 
Henrietta Maria’s departure, he tore 
himself from Paris with the utmost diffi- 
culty, and such was his infatuation, that 
he left her at Boulogne, pretending that 
he had that moment received an impor- 
tant commission from his master to the 
queen-regent, and hurried back for the 
sake of one brief interview with Anne, 
whom he found in bed, and almost alone, 
and towards whom he behaved with 
that frantic temerity and extravagance, 
which we have detailed in a previous 
memoir. 

These circumstances were presently 
conveyed to Louis, and, had he ven- 
tured on such another visit, “ provision,” 
says Lord Clarendon, “ was made for 
his reception ; and, if he had pursued 
his attempt, he had been, without doubt, 
dispatched, of which he had only so 
much notice as served time to decline 
the danger ; but he swore on the instant 
that he would see and speak with her 
in spite of the strength and power of 
France ; and , from the time that the 
queen arrived in< England, he took 
all the ways he could to undervalue 
and exasperate the court and nation ; 
and omitted no opportunity to incense 
the king against France ; and, which 
was worse than all this, took great 
pains to lessen the king’s affection to- 
wards his young queen, being exceed- 
ingly jealous lest her interest might be 
of force enough to cross his other de- 
signs ; and in this stratagem he brought 
himself to a habit of neglect, and even 
of rudeness towards the queen, so that 
upon open expostulation with her upon a 
trivial occasion, be told her she should 
repent it; and her majesty answering 
with some quickness, he replied inso- 
lently to her, “ that there had been queens 
in England who bad lost their heads.” 
There can be little doubt that the mis- 
conduct of her French servants had 
been indirectly prompted by Bucking- 
ham, and formed a part of his wild and 
ungenerous plan for the gratification of 
his haired to their nation, at the expense 
of the public and private peace of his 
too beneficent master* 

14 
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We now resume, more in detail, the 
progress of events. 

“ The queen, at the first hearing of 
mass at Whitehall, at eleven o'clock, 
soon after her arrival, it is stated, came 
out of her bedchamber in a petticoat 
with a veil over her head, supported by 
the Count deTilliers, her lord chamber- 
lain, followed by six women, and the 
mass was mumbled over to her. Whilst 
they were at mass, the king* took order 
that no English man or woman should 
come near the place." These precau- 
tions were not unnecessary ; no mass 
had been performed in England legally 
since the death of Queen Mary, or rather 
since the coronation service of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the populace were fu- 
riously bigoted against it. 

“ The priests have been very importu- 
nate to have the chapel finished at St. 
James's, but they find the king slow in 
doing that. His answer was, that if the 
queen’s closet, where they now say 
mass, was not large enough, lot them 
have it in the great chamber ; and if the 
great chamber were not wide enough, 
they might use the garden ; and if the 
garden were not large enough to serve 
their turn, then was the park the fittest 
place. Wiih all their stratagems they 
cannot bring him in the least love with 
their fopperies. 

“ They say, there came some English 
papists to the queen s mass on Sunday, 
whom she rebuked, and caused to be 
sent out. 

“ The English nation were, mean time, 
clamouring for a law to disinherit the 
heirs of catholic families, and refused 
the king the necessary subsidies until he 
had passed such unjust laws. 

“ The young king was between two 
fires; on the one hand, the catholics 
attached to the household of his queen 
paraded to the utmost before the people 
those ceremonies of their ritual, (by which 
they were certain of grievously exas- 
perating the protestants,) glorying almost 
m the course they were taking — heedless 
of consequences; whilst on the other, 
the nation were, with a cruel spirit of in- 
tolerance, clamouring for penal laws 
and thirsting for catholic blood. There 
is no doubt the queen’s train would 
have been still more intolerant in act, 
but religious persecution ever looks the 
most hideous when wielded by those who 
16 


have the power to perpetrate cruelty, be 
it practised by whatever sect it may — 
intolerance makes the sectarian, spiritu- 
alism the Christian, be he protestant or 
catholic. The king’s position was a 
cruel one.” 

From a letter of this time we find 
that — 

“ The friars so frequent the queen's 
private chamber, that the king is of- 
fended, having, as he said, granted them 
more than sufficient * liberty in public.” 
This Mr. Mordant writes to me, and 
besides that which follows : — 

“ The queen is, said he, howsoever 
little of stature, yet of a pleasing coun- 
tenance if she is pleased, but full of spirit, 
and seems to be of more than an ordi- 
nary resolution. With one frown, 
divers of us being at Whitehall to see her, 
she drove us all out of the chamber, 
the room being somewhat overheated 
with the fire; and company. I suppose 
none but a queen could have cast such 
a scowl.” 

That year the plague was awful in Lon- 
don. Two thousand seven hundred and 
forty-one persons died in London of the 
plague alone. The court removed from 
the metropolis to Hampton ; and it is from 
tli is palace the hitter of King Charles is 
dated, which confides to Buckingham, 
then in France, his dislike of his queen’s 
French attendants. 

On the 2nd of February, 162(5, King 
Charles was crowned with great splen- 
dour, the religious prejudices of his 
young and lovely partner causing her 
to relinquish her part in the gorgeous 
ceremony. 

“ The queen,” says a letter of the 
time, “ stood at a window, looking on, 
and her French ladies dancing and 
frisking in the room. This window was 
in the gate-house at Whitehall, that ce- 
lebrated gateway designed by Holbein, 
which crossed the street near the present 
Whitehall Chapel. From this station 
she beheld the pageant going and re- 
turning.” 

Howell, in one of his letters, dated 
about tliis time, says of Henrietta Maria,, 
“ We have now a most noble new queen 
of England, who*jr. true beauty, is much 
beyond the long- wooed infanta, for sho 
had fading flaxen hair, big lipped, and 
somewhat heavy eyed ; but this daugh- 
ter of France, this youngest flower of 
[count mag* 
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the Bourbon, (being but in her cradle 
when her father, the great Henry, was 
put out of the world,) is of a more lovely 
and lasting complexion, a clear brown, 
with eyes that sparkle like stars, and in 
her physiognomy a mirror of perfection. 

“ The king’s reasons for sending off 
the queen’s French attendants were, the 
impertinent mischief-making they prac- 
tised between him and his wife, and the 
scandal which their bigotry caused in the 
country: that there were at that very 
time twenty priests under sentence of 
death for treason, for only practising 
the rites of their religion/’ In this state 
of the public mind, the imprudence 
was great of such extreme conduct as 
is here detailed. When speaking of the 
French bishop and her coufeasor : — 

“ No longer agon than upon St. 
James’s day, these hypocritical doggS 
made the poor queen to walk afoot 
(some add barefoot) from her house at 
St. James’s to the gallows at Ty borne, 
thereby to honour the saint of the day, 
in visiting that holy place, where so many, 
martyrs forsooth, had shed their blood 
in defence of the catholic cause. Had 
they not also made her to dabble in the 
dirt, in a foul morning from Somerset- 
house to St. James’s, her Lucifer ian 
confessor riding by her in his coach ! 
Yea, they have made her go barefoot, to 
spin, to eat her meat out of trine (wooden) 
dishes, to wait at table and serve her 
servants, with many other absurd pe- 
nances. And if these rogues dare thus 
insult over the daughter, sister, and wife 
of so great kings, what slavery would 
they not make us, the people, to un- 
dergo ?" , 

Again, in Ellis's collection of original 
letters, wc find the following : — 

M From John Pert/ to Joseph Mead. 

“ On Monday last, about three after- 
noon, the king passing into the queen's 
side, and finding some Frenchmen, her 
servants, Mwreverently curvetting and 
dauncing in her presence, took her by 
the hand, and led her into his lodgings, 
locking the door alter him, and shutting 
out all save the queen." 

Charles’s intention of dismissing his 
consort's French attendants on the first 
very feasible opportunity, we have seen 
developed in his letter to Bucking- 
ham ; but it appears they kept too much 
B— July, 1839, 


on their guard, until this unfortunate 
frisking took place in June, 1026. The 
occasion of offence was sniall, and the 

S ueen in consequence so much incensed, 
lat after the king led her out of the 
room, as described, she became so viq*- 
lent that Charles could scarcely restrain 
her fury, by holding her wrists grasped 
in his hands. Asitwas, his incensed part- 
ner contrived to break his bedchamber 
windows. 

“ Presently Lord Conway signified to 
the French servants of her majesty, that 
young and old they must leave the king- 
dom, and should all depart thence to 
Somerset-house, and remain there till 
they knew his majesty’s pleasure. The 
women howled and lamented as if going 
to execution, but all in vain; for the 
guard, according to Lord Conway's 
orders, thrust them all out of the queen's 
lodgings, and locked the doors after 
them. It is said, also, that the queen, 
when she understood the design, grew 
impatient and brake the glass windows 
with her fist ; but since, 1 hear, her rage 
is appeased, and the king and she, since 
they went to Nonsuch, have been very 
jocund together.” 

The king, it seems, subsequently 
u went to Somerset-house, and distri- 
buted 22,000/. among this train, but not 
contented with this benefaction, they 
took, as their fees, all the queen's ward- 
robe, leaving but the gown she wore 
and one change of linen. A remon- 
strance was sent, whereupon they only 
surrendered one old satin gown, and 
kept the rest as their perquisites. The 
queen’s nurse and dresser were per- 
mitted to stay." 

The last scene of this state comedy 
had like to have turned into a tragedy ; 
for after the money had been distributed, 
and the king had dismissed them, the 
French attendants, with a polite speech, 
they vowed on the day appointed that 
they would not depart. Though the pro- 
per persons were in waiting witli coaches, 
carts, and barges, yet they contuma- 
ciously refused to stir, for they had not 
been discharged, they said, with the 
proper punctilios. On this the king sent 
a large posse of heralds, trumpeters, 
and a strong body of his yeomen, and 
after the trumpets and heralds had pro- 
claimed the king's pleasure at Somerset- 
house gates, if the French train showed 
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*$[4|g^s of departure, the yeomen had 
imers to seize them by the neck and 
ihbtflders and expel them by main force, 
.However, they departed that tide. On 
their embarkation, the mob followed 
.pelting them with stones ; and as one of 
the females stepped into the boat, a 
(stone from the foremost among the riot- 
ers struck her on the cap, whereupon an 
English gentleman who was escorting 
them turned back, drew his sword, ran 
the offender through the body, and then 
quietly regained the boat, — an incident 
strikingly characteristic of British gal- 
lantry at that period. The correspon- 
dent adds, 44 that the Duchess of Tre- 
mouillc being detained by the king, 
was ordered to sleep at St. James's, had 
not the housekeeper sent word that the 
French had so defiled that house, as a 
week's work would not make it clean.” 

A few ecclesiastics, however, still re- 
mained, as appears from what follow s : — 

44 The queen hath a French priest left, 
but the silliest of them all, and also 
Philips, a Scotch priest, and Potter and 
Godfrey, English priests, and opposers 
of the pope's supremacy in England.” 

These people persuaded Henrietta 
Maria to acknowledge debts to them 
of upwards of 19,000/., but on being 
earnestly questioned by the king, she 
confessed that the debts were counter- 
feits. 

• Much has been said of the impru- 
dence of Charles in permitting the pub- 
lic penances of his queen ; and some 
historians have attributed his misfortunes 
wholly to her bigotry and the insolence 
of her numerous priests. From the vi- 
cious generalities of modem historians, 
readers have, doubtless, concluded that 
such practices continued from the time 
of the marriage of Henrietta till the 
breaking out of the civil war. Let such 
look at the dates of the queen’s marriage 
and of the foregoing letter, and they will 
see that the priests wjpre dismissed be- 
fore the queen had completed the first 
year of her marriage, and seventeenth 
of her life. By others, Charles has been 
blamed for liis uxoriousness, yet there 
are few signs of yielding in this occur- 
rence i he rather assumes the tone of a 
stem young husband than otherwise. 
The French attendants finally departed 
in August, 1026 . The kings confiden- 
tial le^/ife Buckingham, wherein he 
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is fully resolved on their removal, is 
dated six months earlier. This measure 
was the occasion of the war with France, 
and has been generally attributed, as 
we have shown, to the policy and mea- 
sures of the all-powerful Buckingham. 

Mr, D 'Israeli has taken acute views 
of the mutually painful position of the 
royal pair relative to the machinations 
of the queen’s household, and of the 
attempt to organise a French and catho- 
lic faction in the English court. 

44 Charles L,” lie remarks, 44 at this 
early period of his reign, had not only 
to encounter the troubles of his parlia- 
ment, the disaffection of his people 
(excited by his financial difficulties), and 
the anxieties attendant on his military 
expeditious, but even his own household 
opened for him a long scene of mortifi- 
cation, such as has rarely been exhibited 
under the roof of the palace of the 
sovereign.” 

Charles and Henrietta had met iu 
youthful love ; ardent and heartfelt had 
been their first embrace ; but the design 
and results of a political marriage 
could not long be concealed, and their 
personal happiness was soon not in their 
own power to command. 

Henrietta, among her French house- 
hold, forgot her endearing entreaty to 
Charles, which had so gracefully opened 
lier lips on her arrival, that “ he would 
ever himself, and by no third person, 
correct her faults of ignorance, youthful 
and a stranger as she was.” In thanking 
her, the young monarch desired that 
44 she would use him as she had desired 
him to use her.” 

But Henrietta had the whole French 
cabinet invisibly operating on her con- 
duct. Her mother, the dowager of 
France, and her brother, the monarch, 
flattered their hopes that a ductile prin- 
cess of sixteen might serve as an instru- 
ment to maintain the predominance of 
the French interest in the English court ; 
nor does the English king appear to 
have been insensible to their attempt. 
It is only by entering into the domestic 
privacies of these royal personages that 
we can do justice to Charles in a dilemma 
equally delicate and difficult. 

Every ambassador sent by France 
was acting Hinder the councils of the 
Louvre to influence the queen. The 
Count de Tilh&res, who had first come 
[the covet 
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over here as chamberlain to Henrietta, 
and was afterwards appointed ambas- 
sador, was dismissed with the rest of the 
French ; and Charles sent an express 
prohibition to Tillitsres, that he should 
not presume to set foot on English shore 
to be near her majesty, for that “ he 
would no longer suffer his sworn servant 
to be check-mate with him.”* 

De Tilliores was succeeded by the 
Marquis de 131ainville, whom we find 
keeping up a secret intercourse with the 
queen and her numerous establishment ; 
and his conduct here was such as to 
have incurred the peremptory refusal of 
Charles to allow his admittance to the 
presence either of the queen or lnmself. 

15y the marriage contract, Henrietta 
was to be allowed a household establish- 
ment composed of her own people. As 
this arrangement was made during the 
life of James, it was limited to one hun- 
dred and twenty persons, in her state as 
a Princess of Wales. The French af- 
terwards pleaded for an increased esta- 
blishment for her rank as the Queen of 
England. Thus they gradually con- 
trived to form nothing less than a small 
French colony; and, by a private ac- 
count, it is said to have branched out, 
with their connexions, to about four 
hundred persons. This French party 
were forming a little republic within 
themselves ; a political faction among 
them was furnishing intelligence to their 
own ambassadors, and spreading ru- 
mours in an intercourse with the Eng- 
lish malcontents; while the French 
domestics, engaged in lower intrigues, 
were lending their names to hire houses 
in the suburbs, where, under their pro- 
tection, the English catholics found a 
secure retreat to hold their illegal as- 
semblies, and where the youth of both 
sexes were educated and prepared to 
be sent abroad to catholic seminaries. 
The queen’s palace was converted into 
a place of security for the persons and 
papers every fugitive. “ The queen 
and hers” became an odious distinction 
with the people ; and, what seems not 
improbable, the papists — presuming on 
the protection which the late marriage 
seemed to afford them— frequently passed 
through the churches during divine ser- 
vice, “ hooting and hallooing. ” A 
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papist lord, when the king 
chapel, is accused iC of prating, on pur*"' 
po 9 c, louder than the chaplain prayed 
till the king sent his message, “ either 
let him come and do as we do, or else 
I will make him prate farther off.** 
Such were the indecent scenes exhibited 
in public ; in private they w£re, as we 
shall see, of course less reserved. 

Those who have portrayed the queen 
as displaying an ascendancy over the 
political conduct of Charles I., must at 
least acknowledge that she had not be- 
come a politician by any previous stu- 
dies, or any disposition towards deep 
councils. Henrietta first conducted her- 
self as might have been rather expected, 
than excused in an inconsiderate princess 
of sixteen ; and exhausted her genius 
and her temper in the frivolous interests 
of her bedchamber ladies and her house- 
hold appointments. 

Henrietta yielded herself wholly to her 
confessor, Fere Rerulle, afterwards car- 
dinal, who was soon succeeded by a more 
offensive character in Father Sancy. 
This meddling ecclesiastic appears to have 
excited incessant discord and mischief 
between the king and queen during his 
brief sojourn in this country. The Eng- 
lish court must have been early and well 
apprised of this man’s mission, for on the 
first arrival of the embassy, Charles de- 
manded that Father Sancy should bo 
sent back. These and other of the 
queen’s priests, by those well-known 
means which the Roman religion sanc- 
tions, were, it was alleged, drawing from 
her the minutest circumstance which 
passed in privacy between her and the 
king. They indisposed her mind against 
her royal consort ; they impressed on her 
a contempt of the English nation ; and* 
as was long usual with an egotistical 
neighbour, they induced her to neglect 
the English language, as if the Queen 
of England held no common iuterest 
with tiie nation. Yet all this seemed 
hardly more offensive than the humiliating 
state to which they had reduced an Eng- 
plish queen by their monastic obedience. 
The ascetic austerities of Catholicism, in 
its daily practices, had occasioned the 
death of a female of distinction among 
her attendants, >vho, on Iter death-bed* 
had complained of such rigid penances. 

On the queen they inflicted the most; 

degrading or the most ridiculous pe« 
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nances and mortifications. vHer majesty- 
was seen walking barefoot* or spinning at 
certain hours, and performing menial 
qliices. She even waited on her; own do- 
mestics ; but the most notorious was her 
xpajesty<s pilgrimage to Tyburn, to pray 
under the gallows .of those jesuits, who, 
executed as traitors to Elizabeth and 
James, were by the catholics held as 
martyrs of the faith. This incident^ 
Bassornpierre, in the style of true French 
gasconade, declared that “those who 
formed the accusation did not themselves 
believe/’ The fact, however, seems not 
doubtful ; it is confirmed by private ac- 
counts, and afterwards sanctioned in a 
state paper. 

The custom in France, of purchasing 
appointments in the royal household, 
which some did with all their means, 
seemed a monstrous anomaly to Charles; 
nor would he submit to a foreign regula- 
tion, which forced on him domestics who 
were nominated by his brother of France. 
The unhappy foreigners passed their days 
in jealous bickerings amongst them- 
selves, which exposed them to the ridi- 
cule of their sarcastic neighbours. We 
smile at the despatches of the ambassa- 
dor extraordinary, this great mediator 
between two kings a M .d a queen, addressed 
to the minister of France, acknowledging 
that “ the greatest obstacle in this most 
difficult negotiation, proceeded from the 
bedchamber women !” For Marshal Bas- 
sompierre “ found more trouble to make 
these ladies agree, than to accommodate 
the differences between two monarchs.” 

The queen's French attendants finally 
departed from England in the month of 
August, 1G2G, under the circumstances 
previously narrated. To satisfy the King 
and Queen of France in this matter, the 
Lord Carleton was sent over to Paris, and 
was very ill received. Marshal Bassom- 
pierre was dispatched to London, as am- 
bassador extraordinary to remonstrate 
with Charles. 

The gallant marshal opens his diary by 
a very ingenuous avowal of the motives 
and circumstances under which he com- 
menced his embassy, the events of which 
his memoirs very drily record: “ In 
England they had turned away all the 
queen’s French attendants, and the priests 
too, except her confessor, which gave 
great displeasure to the king (of France) 
and the queen-mother (Marie de Me- 
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decis), y who wished the king to senduta 
to England to set it all right : I did all 
I could to avoid it, having been so ill- 
used in respect to my last embassy to 
Switzerland, in which they had curtailed 
me of half my employment to confer it 
upon the Marquis oLCosuvresj but at 
last I was obliged to go." 

The first open insult from the French 
court was the reappearance of the ob- 
noxious Father Saucy, in the suite of Bas- 
sompierre. Charles signified his instant 
command that he should be sent back, to 
France, but this the marshal, according 
to his instruction, refused. Charles 
thrice insisted on sending back Father 
Saucy, before he would grant a private 
audience. The marshal could only pro- 
mise that the father should remain con- 
fined to his house, nor ever show him- 
self either at court or in the city. The 
reception of Bassornpierre, before he 
reached London, was studiedly uncivil, 
in order to balance the cold entertain- 
ment which Lord Carleton had suffered 
at Paris. The master of the ceremonies 
was ordered not to meet him nearer than 
Gravesend and to prepare no house ; all 
which the marshal perfectly understood, 
and refused the king's diet., for that “ he 
would not eat at another’s expense in bis 
own house.” And at his first interview 
with the king, at Hampton Court, he came 
too late, “ purposely it was thought," 
for the dinner which had been prepared ; 
and when “ a collation was then set on 
the table, it remained untasted by him or 
his fellows from whence Sir John Finet 
on the ambassador’s Joss of appetite, 
sagaciously predicted war, war , war / 
After many punctilios and much diffi- 
culty, the king was prevailed upon by the 
Duke of Buckingham to grant the am- 
bassador an interview, and a stormy one 
it proved. De Blainville, the former 
ambassador, appears to have been sent 
fo quarrel with the king, but Bassom- 
pieiTe to hold him in awe. Charles could 
not restrain the heat of his temper, and 
once exclaimed to the latter ambassador, 
Why do you not execute your commis- 
sion at once, and declare war?" .Bas- 
sompierre's answer was firm and dignified : 
— “ I am not a herald to declare war, but 
a marshal of France to make it when de- 
clared." The king was firm, and even 
stern, during the discussion, but he seems 
to have been struck by the temper, pre- 
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i®ne# of mind) and ingenuity of Bassom* 
pfierre. 

At the close of the audience this offi- 
cer’s temper became more mollified, and 
the king himself condescendiuglv con* 
ducted the marshal through several gal- 
leries in communication with the apart- 
ments of the queen, where he quilted 
him with marked politeness, and sub- 
sequently honoured the French mar- 
shal with all the civilities, in his private 
character, which Charles had denied to 
his public. One occasion of festivity he 
notes thus in his diary : “ Sunday, the 
15th (November, 162(3). The Spanish 
ambassador came to visit me ; after which 
I went to the king at Withal (White- 
hall), who placed me in his barge, and 
took me to the duke's, at Jorschau (York 
House), who gave him the most magni- 
ficent entertainment I ever saw in my 
life. The king supped at one table with 
the queen and me, which was served by 
a complete ballet at each course, with 
sundry representations, changes of scenery, 
tables, and music: the duke waited on the 
king at table, the Earl of Carlisle on the 
queen, and the Earl of Hollande on me. 
After supper the king and me were led 
into another' room, where the assembly 
was, and one entered it by a kind of 
turnstile, as in convents, without any con- 
fusion, where there was a magnificent 
ballet, in which the duke danced ; and 
"afterwards we set-to and danced country- 
dances till four in the morning; thence 
we were shown into vaulted apartments, 
where there were five different colla- 
tions.” 

By a complete ballet , the gallant mar- 
shal meant to say, that the dishes were 
served by persons in fancy dresses, and 
in some kind of allegorical show, with 
music and dancing. 

An original letter In the British Mu- 
seum gives an account of one of those 
fanciful entertainments, which now ap- 
pears to be the very one mentioned by 
Bassompierre:— “Last Sunday, at night, 
the duke a grace entertained their ma- 
jesties and the French ambassador, at 
York House, with great feasting and 
show, where all things came down in 
clouds ; amongst which, one rare device 
was a representation of thq French king 
and the two queens, with their chiefest 
attendants, and so like life that the 
queen’s majesty could name them ; it was 
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four o’dock id the morhirfgfWbre th6y 
parted & n d then* th£ King and queen, 
together with the French ambassador, 
lodged there. Some estimate, this entetw 
lain merit at five or six thousand pounds;”' 

In these feasts ^nd festivals.. as* well as 
in some more serious affairs, Bucking- 
ham employed Sir Balthazar Getbier, 
one of those ingenious men whom the 
duke’s taste, magnificence, and love of the 
fine arts, had attraoted into England. 
“ The early part of Charles’s reign," re- 
marks Mr. Croker, “ was the dawn, and, 
I am sorry to be obliged to add, the noon 
of the fine arts amongst us.” It was 
that age which, to use Walpole’s expres- 
sion, “ borrowed llubens, adopted Van- 
dyke,* and produced Inigo Jones." It 
was that age which collected those trea- 
sures which have spread such magnificent 
specimens of painting, and sculpture, and 
architecture, over the face of England. 
If the murder of the king and the plun- 
der of his palaces had not scattered all 
the roval collections, the crown of Eng- 
land would have possessed, at this day, 
a gallery, which that of the Louvre could 
not equal : nay, if the royal collections 
now scattered through Windsor, Hamp- 
ton Court, Kensington, the Queen’s, and 
other palaces, were assembled, we should 
be ourselves astonished at the greatness 
and magnitude of our wealth ; and many 
of the fine specimens of the arts, now for- 
gotten or neglected, and in some in- 
stances perishing, might be preserved to 
the use and admiration of posterity. 

The embassy, as might naturally be 
expected, proved futile ; and Bassom- 
pierre, in the ensuing December, took 
his departure. 

Four years after the former dismissal 
of the French priests, a certain number 
were allowed to return for the religious 
service of the queen. The r entree was 
granted at the peace, at once public and 
domestic, of the two courts. A manuscript 
memoir of one of the capuchins who was 
employed in “ the Mission of England,” 
as he denominated his evidence here, 
supplies some curious particulars. 

Oue of the articles in the contract of 
marriage was (as previously mentioned), 
that the queen should have a chapel at 

* We have in our possession a large and 
greaily admired painting of the family of Sir 
Balthazar, th g Joint composition of these great 
painters. 
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St James’s, to be built and consecrated 
Wjr the French bishop. The priests be- 
came very importunate, declaring that 
without a chapel mass could not be per- 
formed with the state required before the 
queen. The king's answer at this mo- 
ment, which we have given in a letter of 
the times, betrayed no respect for popery. 

The detail of the remarkable opening 
cf'the queens chapel is a curiosity of 
picturesque devotion. It may serve,* * 
says the intelligent writer whose account 
we are following, “ at least as a splendid 
evidence of a scenical religion, and the art 
of getting up something like a modern 
opera, or rather an ancient mystery, aided 
by ell the magic of the voice and the in- 
strument, and the optical delusions of 
perspective.’* 

The chapel was erected, and f< to give 
greater glory to God and esteem for tho 
Homan catholic religion to the Hugue- 
nots, her majesty would hear the first 
mass celebrated with all tho pomp and 
magnificence possible.*' The capuchins 
were commanded to omit nothing which 
they could invent to render the solemnity 
more august. An illustrious sculptor 
had recently arrived from Rome, to whom 
they applied to assist the pious design. 
He graciously assented. He raised a 
machine, the admiration of the most in- 
genuous artists, to exhibit the most holy 
sacraments with the greatest majesty. 

“ A paradise of glory, adapted to the 
dome of the chapel, was raised forty feet 
in height ; a broad arch was sustained by 
two columns before the great altar • the 
spaees between the columns and the walls 
served as passages to pass from the sa- 
cristy to the altar; the choirs of music 
were placed with the organs and the other 
instruments at both sides of the empty 
spaces. In the opening on each side 
appeared a prophet with a scroll of pro- 
phecy, and above the arch was viewed the 
portative altar, to which they ascended 
by three divisions of steps. The greatest 
in front had a balustrade, which admitted 
a full view of the altar to the assistants, 
and those on either side were surrounded 
also by balusters, where the priests, 
dressed in their pontifical habits, without 
interruption of the people, were viewed 
ascending and descending to and from 
the altar. 

u At the back of the altar wa? the para- 
dise, elevated above circles of clouds, in 
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which were intermingled the figures ef 
angels, archangels, and cherubims and 
seraphims, to the nutribdr of two hundred : 
there some seemed adoring the holy 
sacrament, others were singing, or touch* 
ing all sorts of musical instruments,— 
painted according to the rules of per- 
spective; the most holy sacrament was 
the point of light where tfte concealed 
lights, which were of graduated dimen- 
sions, made the depth and the distance 
appear very great ; and the number of 
figures seemed doubled, deceiving, by an 
ingenuous artifice, not only the eyes but 
also the ears ; for every one imagined, on 
looking at that paradise, that they were 
listening to melodies played by angels. 

“ Of the circles of clouds, the first were 
the widest, diminishing in proportion to 
the last. The three first circles con- 
tained the angels, larger than the natural 
size, seated on the clouds, singing and 
playing ; in the fourth and fifth were 
also angels habited as diacres (deacons), 
holding censors ; others, navettes , those 
silver vessels in the shape of a ship, in 
which incense is burned ; while others 
on their knees were suppliants, and 
others, prostrated, were pointing to the 
holy sacraments ; all of size proportioned 
to their distances. In the sixth and 
seventh circles, winged children, in va- 
rious attitudes, like young angels, were 
seen coming out of a cloud, placing to- 
gether, but with gestures full of respect, 
inviting the people to rejoice with them 
at the sight of the adorable sacrament. 
In the eighth and ninth circles appeared 
the cherubim and the seraphim, among 
the clouds, surrounded by luminous rays, 
contrived by a most singular artifice. 
The place where was laid the holy sacra- 
ment, had a ground of gold, surrounded 
by a deep red oval, witli golden beams, 
so that it seemed a celestial fire. Four 
hundred lights, besides a great multitude 
of tapers, arlistly arranged upon the altar, 
lighted the first circle. 

“ These things being thus disposed, tho 
whole was covered over by two curtains. 
W hen tho queen entered with the court 
to celebrate mass, and had taken her scat, 
the curtains were drawn, and these won- 
ders suddenly burst on the spectators, to 
the admiration, the joy, and the devotion 
of her majesty and all the catholics ; at 
the same moment, the musicians and 
choristers resounded a motet of soft har- 
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mony, seeming to come out of the clouds 
and the angelic figures. Paradise was 
opening, and the angels wege musicians ! 
So it seemed, for the singers themselves 
were hidden, and thus the eye and the 
ear rejoiced in this subject of piety and 
artifice. The motet or hymn finished, 
the accolytes, soudiacres, and the diacres, 
and my Lord Du Perron, bishop of An- 
gouleme, and grand almoner to the queen, 
dressed in their pontifical habits, issued 
from tho sacristy, mounted the right 
steps of the altar, celebrated with the 
greatest solemnities the holy mass, which 
was chaunted, in eight divisions, so 
melodiously, that nothing less than a 
heart of stone but would have been deeply 
touched ; tears of joy were seen to fall 
from the eyes of the queen, considering 
iu this pious and splendid ceremony the 
grace which God had bestowed on her, to 
raise a church where the divine offices 
were celebrated, which heresy had banish- 
ed from England for more than one 
hundred years. The mass celebrated, a 
multitude of catholics crowded to receive 
the holy communion from the hands of 
the bishop, who gave his benediction and 
dispensed his indulgences. 

“ After dinner, her majesty again re- 
turned to vespers, ami complins, and tho 
sermon. Messieurs the musicians, per- 
ceiving the effect they had produced on 
the queen at the morning service, now 
surpassed themselves. At the close of 
vespers, the archbishop delivered a pa- 
thetic sermon, congratulating the queen 
on having a catholic church, and pub- 
licly celebrating divine service, which had 
been abolished so many years in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Great was 
the applause of the audience. Those 
who were in the chapel found it diffi- 
cult to issue, from the vast confluence of 
people who forced their way to witness 
the magnificence. This continued influx 
lasted so long, that it was impossible to 
close the gates of the church till the 
third night, when the king commanded 
they should all retire. He came himself 
to be a spectator of this magnificent re- 
presentation, accompanied by his grand 
marshal, the comptroller of the house- 
hold, and other lords ; he admired the 
artifice: he kept his eyes long on the 
beautiful scene, declared that he had 
pever viewed any thing more beautiful, 
per of a happier invention. The chapel, 
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thus ornamented, was kept open from 
the eighth of December to Christmas. 
Crowds flocked, and waited two or three 
hours before they could enter a confes- 
sional* They held controversies and con- 
ferences, to confirm the faithfui# and 
to reclaim the heretic. 

The historian (L’ Estrange) exults in 
a favourite argument, by which it was 
inevitably shown that there could be no 
salvation for separatists from the true 
apostolical and Roman church ; hut some 
protestants, who had conceived that this 
glorious proposition was false, were de- 
sirous of receiving more solid reasons 
for their maturer consideration ; of these, 
we arc told that many, convinced of its 
truth, renounced .their errors. , 

The puritans subsequently “Tien t three 
thousand apprentices to the parliament, 
to demand the expulsion of the Peres 
Capuchins from England. The fathers 
awaited their death by the side of their 
altars, where they were prepared to suffer 
the blessings of martyrdom; but they 
were only sent to prison for a month, 
and then shipped off for Calais. Thus 
terminated the history of the household 
of our catholic queen, Henrietta Maria. 

After King Charles had thus dismissed 
the French attendants of his young 
queen, the next interruption of their 
domestic happiness was the restless de- 
sire of Henrietta t ) peep into that futu- 
rity, which, in m3i*cy, was debarred 
from her view. The first wish of the 
queen was to know whether she should 
bring an lieir to the British throne. The 
prophetess, to whom the queen had 
recourse to solve this question, was a 
lady of the court, whose pretences to 
divination made no little uproar in her 
clay. This was none other than the 
daughter of the Earl of Castleliaven — 
Lady Eleanor Audiey, married to Sir 
John Davies, the king’s attorney-gene- 
ral — and who had not a little scandalized 
Charles, by prophesying her own hus- 
band’s death. We will, however, give 
the scene between the queen and the 
Lady Eleanor, from the works of that 
lady, premising that her style is not 
remarkable for perspicuity : — “ About 
two years after the marriage of King 
Charles, I was waiting on the queen as 
she came from mass or evening service, 
on All Saints ’-day, to know what service 
she was pleased to require of me. 
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u The first question was, 4 Whether 
she should ever have a son V I answered, 

4 In a short time/ 

**The next , 4 What success the Duke 
of Buckingham should hare, who, the 
queen said, was carrying his siege (of 
Rochelle) with forwardness.’ 

44 I answered again, 4 As for his ho- 
nour, of that he would bring home not 
much, but his person would return in 
safety, with no little speed.’ 

“ This reply, to neither side, gave 
little content : the duke's friends were 
not satisfied, nor even his enemies who 
wished his death. 

41 The queen then returned to her 
hopes of v a son, and I showed her she 
should have one, and that for a time 
she should be happy. 

“ 1 But for how long ?’ asked Hen- 
rietta. 

14 4 For sixteen years,’ was my reply. 

44 Then King Charles coming in, our 
discourse was interrupted by him. 

“ ‘ How now, Lady Eleanor ! you 
are the person who foretold your hus- 
band's death, some three days before it 
happened ?’ to which his majesty thought 
proper to add, ‘that it was the next 
way to break his heart ” and, probably, 
most persons will be of the same opinion 
as King Charles. 

Thus the king cut short the pre- 
cious conference his young consort was 
holding with Lady Eleanor, as mad a 
gentlewoman as ever walked unshackled 
about a royal court, and, in fact, the 
mischief she brewed was very severely 
felt at the commencement of the civil 
war. 

Before, however, the Lady Eleanor had 
done with the queen, she informed her 
ladies “ that it was true the queen should 
have a son, but the babe would be 
christened and buried all in one day 
and, indeed, Henrietta's first-bom son 
died soon after it saw the light. 

Encouraged by the success of this 
soothsaying, the Lady Eleanor vented so 
many impertinent prophecies relating to 
public affairs, that the king sent Air. 
Kirk, of his bedchamber, to recommend 
her to hold her tongue ; a piece of dis- 
cretion Lady Eleanor had never been 
able to exercise, nor were either of her 
husbands able to control that unruly 
member, though both of them attempted 
it, and had each thrown a packet of her 
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prophecies, in manuscript, behind the 
fire. But the king’s messenger was cer- 
tainly allied .against his royal master in 
the matter of divination, for after deli- 
vering the message of King Charles, he 
added, on his own account, an earnest 
request to know whether the expected 
child of her majesty would be a son or 
not? “ And I/' says the Lady Eleanor, 
“ unwilling to send him empty away, 
assured him of a prince and a strong 
child, which he, not sparing to impart, 
accordingly solemnized with bonfires.” 

The poor king must have been sadly 
plagued with the follies of his young 
queen, the madness of her prophecies, 
and, above all, the perversity of his mes- 
senger, who, when sent to reprove the 
conjuring spirit of Lady Eleanor, took 
the opportunity of exciting her to exer- 
cise it anew. 

Such was the temper of the times 
preceding the great rebellion ; and how 
little do those historians do their duty, 
who disdain to show us the train of 
thoughts which prompted the actions 
they describe. 

The queen’s second child, as Lady 
Eleanor Davies pretends she predicted, 
was the heir of England, afterwards 
Charles II., bom at St. James's Palace, 
May 29th, and baptized by Bishop Laud, 
the day which is still celebrated as the 
day of the restoration of the royal family. 

The queen had now entered her 
twenty-first year, qpd was much im- 
proved in person, having grown taller, 
and become more graceful and womanly 
in contour; and her royal husband, who 
had controlled her with some severity 
during her petulant girlhood, now loved 
her with such intensity of passion, as to 
surrender his thoughts and will wholly 
to her guidance. One traditionary court 
anecdote, preserved by Swift, will show 
the effect that the least discomposure 
of the queen had upon the mind of 
Charles:— 

“ One day he thought to surprise her 
with the present of a diamond brooch of 
great value, which lie chose to fasten 
to her dress himself, but by accident 
thrust the pin of the brooch into her 
chest so deeply, that the queen snatched 
the ornament from her bosom, and flung 
it on the ground. The king turned 
pale, and was observed on this occa- 
sion to look more alarmed and con- 
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founded than to ever afterwards did 
when his worst misfortunes beset him.” 

The queen brought into the world a 
daughter the year following the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, which child 
received the name of Mary, and was 
afterwards the Princess of Orange. 

In English history Henrietta Maria 
has borne most of the odium arising 
from her husband's misfortunes ; she is, 
indeed, regarded as the author of the 
king’s disputes with his parliament. 
This accusation lies heavy on her ; but 
we believe, whatever results may have 
arisen from her conduct, that the evils 
which followed were involuntary ; since 
the germ of these differences had its 
commencement before King Charles had 
ever spoken to her. To her influercc, 
therefore, the parliamentary disputes 
cannot be attributed. 

The differences between the king and 
his parliament commenced so early as 
May 1st, 1625, in the second month of 
his reign. Parliament had, at the close 
of the reign of James I., impeached and 
condemned to death no fewer than 
twenty catholic priests, accused only of 
having exercised their religious func- 
tions. That a dying man should recoil 
from setting his hand to such a butchery, 
was no great wonder. The parliament 
demanded the execution of these war- 
rants from the young king, with which 
Chailcs refused to comply ; and this was 
one of the first springs from which the 
disputes between Charles I. and his par- 
liament arose. 

It was jealousy of the catholic mar- 
riage of Charles that occasioned the par- 
liament to be seized with this fit of 
bloody persecution. Janies I., in the 
very spirit of a parvenu king, who 
had been raised to a rank higher than 
that in which he was born, took into his 
whimsical head the notion that his heir 
should not marry with any but an Euro- 
pean princess, and one of the highest 
rank. Now Spain and France bore the 
rank of the first kingdoms, but unfor- 
tunately their royal families were catho- 
lic. Though they had been Mahometan, 
James would have persevered, and, in- 
deed, have met with less opposition. 
There was then no national law to pre- 
vent an English prince from marrying a 
catholic ; accordingly, first the infanta, 
and then the Princess of France, were 
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wooed for Prince Charles, who was, as 
already stated, betrothed to Henrietta 
when his father died. But this marriage 
excited the religious rage of the parlia- 
ment, who, in contradistinction to the 
court, passed brutal penal laws, and de- 
manded the execution of the twenty 
priests, as a pledge of the king’s sin- 
cerity in the protestant religion; and 
on his refusal the supplies were denied 
by parliament ; and then Charles had 
recourse to the illegal measures of 
ship-money, loans, and other modes of 
supplying the deficiencies of the re- 
venue, which caused the flowing of such 
oceans of blood and tears. During 
several years their deaths were de- 
manded by the legislature, and as firmly 
resisted by Charles, until the unfortu- 
nate band was reduced, by close im- 
prisonment, to eleven. Now it is cer- 
tain that if Charles had chosen to have 
sacrificed his true protestant principles 
of non-persecutor, and had put his 
hand to these atrocious death-warrants, 
the opposition of his wife would not have 
been more violent than when he dis- 
missed her French servants ; and all 
parties would have been pleased — the 
majority of the people, his parliament, 
and even the unfortunate men them- 
selves ; for it is well known that the chief 
of them had, in their enthusiasm, de.voted 
themselves to martyrdom when they 
undertook their English mission, con- 
trary to the law of God and his own con- 
science. His firm refusal, and the trying 
circumstance of liis being the husband 
of a catholic queen, of great beauty, 
whom he loved intensely, made his peo- 
ple believe that he was, at heart, a 
catholic. His life and death proved that 
lie was not ; but his destiny had not then 
been fulfilled. No one in those times 
seems to have conceived the possibility 
that abstinence from religious persecu- 
tion in a sovereign might spring from a 
virtuous motive. They had, in truth, 
never beheld any instance ; and, indeed, 
those who examine history for the bene- 
fit of gaining an insight into the springs 
of human conduct, will perceive that 
Catholicism had for so many centuries 
insisted on the religious persecution of 
the opposers of their creed as a virtue ; 
that the principal nations of Europe 
were thoroughly imbued with religious 
destructiveness. It bad* indeed, become 
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• part of their natures to suffer their 
veneration to excite their “ destructive* 
ness so that it mattered little what 
creed they chose to profess, the unchris- 
tian and tuibenevolent principle of per- 
secution manifested itself alike, and was 
the vice of the seventeenth century ; 
whilst the wickedness of hypocrisy was 
superftdded to the crimes of those who 
accused others of persecution, which 
they were themselves thirsting to effect. 

“ Ye know not of what spirit ye are 
of/* was the sublimest lesson ever given ; 
and surely the most hideous mischiefs 
that have ever plagued nations have 
arisen from a general tendency in a 
people to a union of destructiveness 
and veneration, for the latter uterly 
blinds them to ills committed under the 
former influence. Such was the state of 
the public mind in England when 
Charles I. began liis reign. It is seldom 
that a whole nation has to suffer the 
chastisement of a civil war, unless for 
some general moral error ; and if we 
read the religious polemics of that day, 
we shall see that the hearts of a great ma- 
jority must have been corrupted by malig- 
nant party feelings, and that the persons 
who perused, as a duty, either the railings 
of catholic against protestant, church 
agairtst puritan, and puritan against 
both, must have offered up to the divine 
author of the Christian faith an abhor- 
rent sacrifice of religious combativencss 
instead of true veneration. Never was 
the spirit of the times better described 
than in that extraordinary verse of l)ave- 
nant — 

“ Praise is devotion fit for mighty minds, 
The diffring world’s agreeing sacrifice. 
Where Heaven, divided faiths, united finds, 
While prayer in various discords upward 
flies.’* 

Never was the peevishness of party 
prayer, let it be catholic or protestant, 
better described than in these noble 
lines, which are inapplicable in these 
better times without an historical com- 
mentary. Frightfully must human be- 
ings have perverted their faculties when 
they dared corrupt the fountain of their 
immortality — their communion wiili the 
MOST HIGH, with their furious destruc- 
tiveness, and, as Davenant says, pre- 
ferred-^- * 

“ Their quarrels, which they call their 
piayers, to heaven.'* 

2 Q 


In these better times, when the moral 
law of humanity has gained the ascen- 
dant, and every kind of personal perse- 
cution, even of catholics, is justly con- 
sidered horrible and abhorrent both to 
God and man, few people can imagine 
the venomous spirit that pervaded the 
minds of those, who would have been 
otherwise good men and women, when 
religious differences occupied not their 
attention. And when we consider how 
rich and abundant England was, with- 
out a national debt, and enjoying an 
increasing commerce, with manufactures 
just sufficient to employ a part of the 
population wholesomely ; possessing 
rising colonies, and exulting in a long 
continuance of peace ; established, more- 
over, in a mode of worship which of- 
fered a rational mean between the ex- 
tremes of Catholicism and Calvinism — 
the religious mania that overthrew most 
of these blessings, seems most noxious. 

In civil wars, as in family dissensions, 
the only way of tracing the cause of 
trouble, is to discover which of the con- 
tending parties committed the first moral 
wrong. Here it is clearly on the side 
of the parliament, who condemned 
twenty men to sutler an agonizing death 
for their religious belief; and the king 
was as dearly right, both as a human 
being ami as a protestant, whose religion 
was founded on principles of non-perse- 
cution, to refuse putting his hand to 
their death-warrants. This enduring 
cause of contention once established, 
the impediments which the parliament 
threw in the way of the king’s finances, 
as a means of compelling him to sacri- 
fice these victims, speedily produced a 
plentiful crop of wrongs and illegalities ; 
and wrong, once begun, continued in 
alternate fits of despotism and rebellion, 
till all were involved in one mass of civil 
strife and misery. 

Henrietta was young, ignorant of the 
English laws, and reared, as we have 
shown, in the very bosom of despotism. 
If means had existed for King Charles to 
conciliate his people, by consenting to 
a religious persecution, her counsels were 
not likely to have assisted him in follow- 
ing that difficult path. The kings im- 
prudent visit to the House of Commons, 
for the purpose of arresting the five ob- 
noxious members, or “ pulling the rogues 
out by the ears/* has been attributed 
[the court 
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to the taunts and importunities of the 
queen. 

It is true the undeserved lampoons on 
the queen and her court had occasioned 
great irritation in her mind. The Eng- 
lish court was marked at that time by a 
higher degree of respectability and re- 
finement than had been seen since the 
reign of Edward III. Some of the 
coarseness of a semi-barbarous age might 
still adhere to its manners and usages, 
but if wc compare it with what was past, 
the improvement must be acknowledged 
to have been rapid. When we recall to 
mind the bull-baitings, and the bear- 
fights of Mary and Elizabeth, the cock- 
fightings of Henry VIll., and the Wd 
of misrule with his wooden axe and 
block, mocking the death of Somerset, 
for the Christmas diversions of the poor 
sufferer’s nephew, Edward VI., we shall 
deem the refined tastes of Charles and his 
Henrietta for poetry, painting, and archi- 
tecture, and even their stately masks 
and ballets, a great improvement on 
former court occupations, and, moreover, 
infinitely preferable to the gluttonous 
festivals and drinking matches of the 
preceding reign, when ladies did not 
form part of the court of England ; nor 
could a female even cross the halls or 
corridors frequented by King James and 
bis nobility without the risk of the grossest 
insults, were her rank ever so high. 

Disgusted at this horrid state of social 
life in the highest class, King Charles 
constituted a court to which at least 
ladies might resort without insult or re- 
proach. if is own moral life and con- 
duct, his conjugal attachment to his 
queen, together with the elegant tastes 
of both, gave the English court a degree 
of refinement before unknown. A kins- 
man of Cromwell, a gentleman of sena- 
torial rank and nearly allied to the 
nobility, exercised his poetical abilities 
as honorary poet laureate, and celebrated 
the praises of the beautiful queen and her 
noble ladies in many a highly-polished 
rhyme— this was Edmund Waller, a 
writer of some historical celebrity. Inigo 
Jones devised the scenery and orna- 
mental department of masks and ballets, 
to which Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, wrote lyrics, which are the pride 
and glory of our language ; while Van- 
dyke and Rubens immortalized by their 
pencils the beauties who graced the 
magazine] 


picturesque and stately court of Charles 
and Henrietta : add to all this concentra- 
tion of taste and genius, that the king and 
queen, in the very flower of life, were 
considered pre-eininent in Europe for 
beauty and accomplishments. These out- 
ward glories, however, were chequered 
with the troubles of the times ; a con- 
cealed volcano was glowing beneath the 
feet of those who gaily trod the courtly 
measures in the elegant and really harm- 
less ballets which rendered still more 
furious the fanaticism of Prynne and 
his coadjutors. The furious attack of 
Prynne on the queen drew down on him 
the vengeance of Charles in a manner 
inconsistent with his former character ; 
but a 3 no one blamed the conduct of 
Prynne more than that honest but mis- 
taken fanatic himself, after he had wit- 
nessed the miseries of the civil wars, and 
the consequences of his own political 
agitations, it is little use dwelling here 
on the abhorrent and barbarous punish- 
ment inflicted upon him. “ King Charles 
ought to have taken my head when he 
took my cars,” wrote Prynne, after he 
had done all he could to undo the mis- 
chief he had wrought during his [sour 
and ascetic youth. 

Soon after the queen had added to 
the number of the royal family by the 
birth of James, duke of York, she was 
invited to a grand mask and ballet, given 
by tlie gentlemen of Lincoln’s-Inn and 
the Temple, in honour of the birth of 
another English prince ; and to show 
how little they participated in the nar- 
row and illiberal sentiments of one of 
their body, the fanatic agitator Prynne, 
it is a curious circumstance that the 
leaders of these stately revels were two 
gentlemen who afterwards became the 
most celebrated statesmen in England, 
on different sides, viz., Edward Hyde, af- 
terwards Clarendon, lord chancellor and 
royalist historian, and Bulstrode White- 
locke, lord-keeper of the parliament, 
and, afterwards, parliamentary historian. 
They were then only the handsomest 
and gayest gentlemen of the Temple and 
Lincoln’s-Inn. These magnificent revels 
cost the Inns of Court 22,000/. ; and 
though the puritans of the times made a 
horrid outcry at the waste and extrava- 
gance, yet these rich societies did much 
good by the dispersion of a part of their 
wealth. All the diversions wererefined 
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and deg&nt. There was an intercourse 
between the sovereign, the court, and a 
most influential and learned body of 
Englishmen that did honour to both, 
and we should be glad to see a similar 
scene revived in the present times on 
some interesting and important occasion. 

The Lincoln’s-Inn and Temple pa- 
geants lasted three days ; they put the 
majority of the people in an ecstacy of 
good humour, and for a little while con- 
tributed to sweeten the sour temper of 
the times. 

It was at this time, when Henrietta had 
attained perfection of person, thatW aller’s 
courtly lyrics hailed the royal beauty as 
perpetuated by the masterly hand of 
Vandyke. The first of his poems is ad- 
dressed to the picture of Henrietta ; 
little did the object of his adulation 
deem that her poetical panegyrist would 
soon transfer his homage to “ my Lord 
Protector,” stained as lie afterwards was 
with her husband’s blood. 

"Well fare the hand ! which to our humble 
sight 

Presents that beauty, which the dazzling 
light 

Of royal splendour hides from weaker eyes, 
And all access, save by this art, denies. 

The gracious image, seeming to give leave, 
Propitious stands, vouchsafing to be seen, 
And by our muse saluted. Mighty queen. 
In whom the extremes of power and beauty 
move, 

The <Jueen of Britain and the queen of love. 

Heaven hath preferred a sceptre to your 
hand, 

Favoured our freedom more than your com- 
mand ; 

Beauty hath crowned you, and you must 
have been 

The whole world s mistress other than a 
queen. 

All had been rivals, and you might have 
spared, 

Or killed, and tyrannized without a guard. 
Such eyes as yours, on Jove himself had 
thrown 

As bright and quick a lightning as his own. 

Witness our Jove perverted by their fiatae, 
In his swift passage to the Hesperian* dame. 
When — like a lion finding, m his way 
To some intended spoil, a fgfcer prey— 

The royal youth, pursuing the rq>ort 
Of beauty, found it at the Gallic court. 


* Charles I. and the infanta. 
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With his Achates * breaking through the, 
cloud 

Of that disguise which did their graces 
shroud. 

And mixing with the ladies at the ball. 
Danced with the gallants, and outshone 
them all. 

This historical allusion is somewhat 
embellished by Waller’s courtly ideality; 
for we have seen, by plain matter-of-fact 
letters, that Charles did not bestow much 
attention upon the Princess Henrietta 
when present, in disguise, at the ball at the 
Louvre ; and that the princess bad never 
noticed him is certain, by the pretty 
anecdote told by the Duches3 de Chev- 
reuse of the self-inflicted suspense of the 
young princess, when the miniature of the 
Prince of Wales was presented to heron 
the morning of her espousals by proxy. 
Her ladies crowded round to see the 
likeness of her future husband, but 
Henrietta held it covered in her hand 
during half the morning, fearing to look 
on the features of her betrothed, know- 
ing well the homely, undignified por- 
traits of James I., and dreading lest his 
heir should be like his father. Her 
surprise and pleasure at the elegant 
features of her royal lord may then be 
readily imagined, when at last she sum- 
moned courage to gaze upon that noble 
countenance, and mark the intense depth 
of those dark eyes which love had never 
lit but for her. There is more real poetry 
in this little natural anecdote than in all 
that Waller wrote in praise of Gloriana, 
the name by which he celebrated the 
queen : — 

Hither my muse, like bold Prometheus* 
flies 

1 o light her torch at Gloriana's eyes.” 

And— 

u Great Gloriana, fair Gloriana, 

Bright as high heaven is, and bounteous as 
earth !” 

His “ Apology of Sleep to a lady who 
could do any thing but sleep when she 
pleased,” is likewise addressed to the 
queen. This steps out of the common- 
place which usually flattens all royal 
panegyric : he says, personifying sleep 

My charge, it is those languors to repair 
Which nature feels from sorrow, toil, and 
care ; 


* Duke of Buckingham. 
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Rest to tbe limbs, and quiet I qonfer 
On troubled minds ; but nought can add to 
her, 

Whom Heaven agd her transcendant charms 
have placed 

Above . those ills which wretched mortals 
taste. 

Yet, as her earnest wish invokes my power, 
I shall no more decline that sacred bower 
Where Gloriana, the great mistress, lies, 
But gently fanning those victorious eyes. 
Charm all the senses, till the joyful sun, 
Without a rival, half his course has run ; 
Who, while my hand that fairer light con- 
fines. 

May boast himself the fairest tiling that 
shines. 

If the queen could be deceived out of 
a sense of her mortality by such adula- 
tion as this, the times were fast approach- 
ing which would show that she was in no- 
wise distinguished above other wretched 
mortals, except by the pressure of a 
double load of sorrow. That wakeful- 
ness, which was turned into compliment 
by the poetical adulation, had been in- 
duced by the prognostics of the coming 
storm. 

The queen’s religion was a constant 
theme of cruel jealousy and agitation in 
parliament, together with the king’s 
firm refusal to shed the blood of catho- 
lics, which was construed into a secret 
bias for Catholicism ; yet we have the 
evidence of Madame de Motteville, that 
he often tried to induce his queen to con- 
form to the ritual of the church of Eng- 
land, and one day sat down with her 
and made her compare the Common 
Prayer-book and the book of the Roman 
service, showing her, and truly, that our 
collects, prayers, and litany were wholly 
drawn from her own ; and that nothing 
but non-essentials, or invocations of a 
misdirected worship, were omitted ; put- 
ting it to her affection and tender love 
for him and hter children, whether these 
superfluities and superstitions ought to 
stand in the way of their safety, and the 
peace of three kingdoms. 

The blindness of his consort, however, 
resisted this affectionate appeal, and in 
so doing she virtually signed her hus- 
band’s death-warrant, by urging him to 
that resistance which ended in total ruin ; 
and the rational endeavour of Charles 
to point out the fact that the church of 
England was the ancient worship, clean* 
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sed, from the corruptions that time and 
ignorance, the craft and frailty of man 
had cast on it, only raised a clamour 
against the ritual of that church, as 
though it had been another modification 
of papacy. Every hour now widened 
the breach between Charles and his 
people, while his queen’s advice urged 
him constantly to assert his regal power 
by violence. There was, in fact, no 
middle path for jthe king between abdi- 
cation and compliance with the bloody 
laws which the parliament had made 
against the catholics ; for it was impos- 
sible for him, although a most economi- 
cal prince, to carry on the government 
without recourse to illegal measures, 
when lawful supplies were stopped. 
Strange it is that the party who at the 
present day is most active in heaping 
obloquy on the head of Charles (bearing 
in mind the change which time and cir- 
cumstances have justly wrought in public 
opinion), is that which was most clamor- 
ous for granting to catholics privileges 
which that unhappy sovereign, though 
he sacrificed his life rather than slied 
their blood, opposed with all his might. 
So hard it is for a monarch to keep the 
middle course between too great indul- 
gence and atrocious persecution ; for 
the rival demons of opposite parties in- 
variably yell for all or nothing. 

The unfortunate Charles hoped, by a 
close attention to the ritual of the estab- 
lished church, to silence the faction that 
accused him of countenancing popery ; 
but this drew on the church he loved a 
persecution that outrivalled the fury 
exercised against Catholicism. 

There is a passage in the “ Icon Basil- 
ike,” wherein Charles laments the out- 
rageous proceedings of the puritans, as 
tending to confirm his queen in her dis- 
like of the protestant church. “ 1 1 fear 
(he says) such motives, so little to the 
advancing of the protestant professions 
as they are, may occasion a further aliena- 
tion of mind and divorce of affections 
in her from that religion, which is the 
only thing wherein we differ.” 

1 1 has been said that the queen brought 
up her children in the exercise of the 
catholic ritual till they were thirteen. 
Whatever she might do after her de- 
parture from England, this was certainly 
not the case before the civil war broke 
out ; the Prince of Wales having had a 
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protestant governor ; and that the young 
Princess EKzabeth was a protestant, her 
death-pillow, the Bible, fully proves. 
Charles I. gave his son for a tutor the 
Earl of Hertford, that nobleman whose 
marriage with Lady Arabella Stuart had 
brought him into some restraint and 
trouble in the preceding reign. 

The first letter that the queen wrote 
to her young son, is preserved in the 
British Museum. The prince was then 
about eight years old : — 

“ Henrietta Maria to her son Charles , 
Prince of Wales. 1G38. ^ 

u Charles, — I am sorry that I must 
begin my first letter with chiding you, 
because I hear that you will not take, 
phisike. I hope it was onlie for this day,, 
and that to-morrow you will do it ; for 
if you will not, I must come to you and 
make you take it, for it is for your 
healthe. I have given order to my Lord 
Newrastel to send mi worde to-night 
whether you will or not ; therforc, I 
hope you will not give mi the paines to 
goe. And so I rest, 

u Your affectionate mother, 

“ Henrietta Maria, R. 

• 4 To mi deare son, the prince.” 

Prince Charles, in answer to the re- 
monstrances of his governor, wrote him 
this droll note, between double-ruled 
lines, in 44 a text hand.’* Some indica- 
tion may Be seen of the lively wit that 
afterwards distinguished him ; many, too, 
who dislike pills and potions will sym- 
pathise with the prince : — 

44 My Lord, — I would not have you 
take too much phisicke, for it doth all- 
ways make me worse, and I think it 
will do the like with you. I ride every 
day, and am ready to follow any oLlier 
directions from you. Make haste to 
returne to him that loves you, 

44 Charles, P.” 

Before the flame of civil war broke 
out, England was full of invectives and 
libels. The divisions between Charles 
wkfhis parliament encouraged the fac- 
tious, who found lawless upholders on 
either side ; and the king, by the star- 
chamber, inflicted the punishments on 
thjtte whom the parliament encouraged 
iajtbeir attacks on royalty; and, that 
greftt* injustice and undue punishment 
was the consequence, the following in- 
stances will show 
30 


A person of the namfe of " Maud was 
fined 5000/. for affirming that the king 
went to mass with the queen ; ,f another, 
of the name of Pickering, for saying 
44 that the king was a papist at heart as 
well as the queen,” was set in the pil- 
lory in two places ; and, what marks the 
ferocious nature of the times more than 
any thing else, it was considered so deep 
a slander for protestant archbishops even 
to mention toleration to their fellow- 
creatures who differed from them in 
creed, that the star-chamber fined one 
Allinson in 1000/., to be committed to 
prison, to be whipped, to be set in the 
pillory at York, Ipswich, and Yarmouth, 
and this for saying that he heard the 
Archbishop of York had asked a limited 
toleration for the catholics. 

The epithet of roundhead , applied by 
the royalists to the parliamentarians, 
took its rise from Henrietta Maria. In 
the first unquiet years of the rebellion— 
when faction was showing itself by all 
manner of petitions and deputations— 
the London apprentices were very active 
in coming up with petitions regarding 
political and religious grievances. One 
day, looking out of a window at White- 
hall on a number of these worthies, the 
queen saw at their head young Samuel 
Barnidiston, a cadet of an ancient fa- 
mily in Suffolk, brought up to trade iu 
the city. This youth was very hand- 
some, but had his hair clipped ostenta- 
tiously close, so as to give his head the 
appearance of a bowl ; and this ap- 
pearance struck the young queen, who 
exclaimed, 44 La ! what a handsome 
young roundhead ! ” This descriptive 
appellation her ladies thought very ap- 
propriate, and 44 roundheads from that 
time to this, became the name of the 
destructive party. 

It is a curious fact that the roundness 
of the heads of these destructives (ren- 
dered more striking by their close-cut 
hair), and the thrusting out of the ears 
— the frequent indicator of an undue 
preponderance of the ferocious faculties 
—should be constantly spoken of in all 
descriptions of those times, and indeed 
dwelt upon in all party ballads and sa- 
tirical squibs, which were so industri- 
ously circulated in those times ; and that 
the perceptive faculties of the queen 
should so instinctively have taken cog- 
nizance of the peculiarity . If considered 
[the count* 
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philosophically, this fact affords a cine 
to the restless and combative character 
of many of the prime instigators of the 
troubles of those days. 

The name of roundhead , thus invented 
by Henrietta, was first publicly used by 
Captain Hyde, a cavalier, who drew his 
sword when the next deputation of ap- 
prentices favoured the parliament with 
their opinions on legislation, and pro- 
posed cropping all the ears that stood 
prominently from the round clipped 
heads ; but it is not quite so easy a 
matter to clip ears which stand abroad, 
owing to the superabundant ferocity of 
their possessors,— a truth which the suc- 
ceeding history fully illustrated. 

The kingdom was now thrown into 
new disorder, from a simple and unex- 
pected cause. Marie de Medecis, the 
queen’s mother, wa$ forced to seek shel- 
ter from the persecutions of Richelieu ; 
and Charles, by the persuasion of his 
royal consort, consented to receive her 
in England. We have already detailed 
(in the memoir of that queen, from the 
narrative of Levres, an eye-witness,) the 
dutiful and affectionate manner in which 
the queen received her royal parent, and 
humbly kneeling on the stones which 
paved the court-yard of the palace of 
St. James’s, surrounded by her children, 
likewise kneeling, asked her blessing, — 
so great was the personal homage shown 
by children to their parents in the 
seventeenth century. 

Henrietta cherished her mother with 
the utmost duty and tenderness, and gave 
her an asylum from the year 1638 ; but 
terrified by the yells and maledictions of 
the populace, at the dreadful time of 
Strafford's impeachment, the queen her- 
self implored leave to quit England. 
Charles had previously resisted every im- 
portunity of the parliament to deprive 
his wife's mother of the hospitality qrnl 
shelter she so greatly needed. The 
death of Strafford set the last seal to the 
downfall of the royal family; that tra- 
gedy took pluce in 1641. 

Historians have alleged that the queen’s 
feminine fears* wrought on the mind of 

* Burnet plainly points out the queen as the 
final cause of Strafforil’s death; hut attention 
is earnestly called to the following particulars 
relative to this deed of blood* Lord Holies, 
who was brother-in-law to the carl, and a man 
deeply engaged with the popular party jn paxtia- 
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her husband to sign the death-warrant of 
the man whose fatal crime was assisting 
his sovereign to govern without the cou* 
currence of his parliament. Whatever 


ment, had suggested to Charles, after he had 
passed the bill of attainder, a plan for saving 
him, which was this : that Strafford should pre- 
fer a petition to the king for a short respite, and 
that Charles in person should the next day 
lay it before the two houses, as for their advice; 
Lord IIollcs promising, says Burnet, “ to mako 
interest among his numerous friends to get them 
to consent to it, and he had prepared a great 
many, by assuring them that if they would save 
Lord Strafford, he would become wholly theirs, 
ifi consequence of hie first principles, and that 
•h&might do them much more service by being 
preserved, than he could do if made an example 
upon such new and doubtful points; and in this 
he had wrought on so many, that he believed 
if the king’s party had struck inti) it, ho had 
saved Strafford.” But the bishop adds, that 
it was whispered to the queen that a part of 
Holies* engagement to his friends was that 
Strafford should accuse her, and that therefore 
she not only persuaded iho king, instead of 
moving the parliament personally in the matter, 
to send a message to the House of Lords, written 
with his own hand, by the Prince of Wales, but 
to add to it, at the conclusion, these dastardly 
and fatal words, “ if he must die, it were charity 
to reprieve him till Saturday.” 

“ A moment’s reflection,” says Lodge, “ on 
the signal grandeur of Strafford’s character, 
will invalidate the whole of this most impro- 
bable tale ; for if that part which relates to him 
be untrue, and it is incredible that he should 
have beeu a party to such a negotiation, no 
reason remains for believing Iho vile accusation 
against the queen. Amidst the abundance of 
libels which were about this time poured forth 
against her, it is remarkable that none are to 
be found which charge her with a vindictive 
spirit. She was assailed and threatened by the 
most brutal ami unmanly attacks, which for a 
short time she disregarded with lecoming firm- 
ness. She calmly dispatched letters missive, 
by Sir Kcnelm Digby, Walter Montkgu, and 
others, to solicit loans from the catholics of 
England and Wales for the relief of Charles’s 
necessities ; and it has been said that the king 
was prompted chiefly by her persuasion to the 
bold and unhappy measure of demanding the im- 
peached members in the House of Commons.” 

Charles , however, writes, in a letter to the 
queen, now fortunately preserved among the 
IJarleian ALSS., that he hud sinned against his , 
conscience, “ ron tuf. truth.” continues tlm 
king, “ is, I was surprised with it, in- 
stantly AlThU I MADE THAT BASE CONCESSION 
CONCERNING TUF. EARL OF SlRAFtOUD. I 
HOPE THAT GOD WILL ACCEPT OF MY HEARTY 
REPENTANCE.” 

[The concession here spoken of, we construe 
to mean the fearful menaces of a threatening 
populace, (for the death of this nobleman,) 
which ttyp historian* of those times have re- 

corded.?-^ 1 
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Strafford had done,, had been by com- 
mand of the king, and,, as Charle&after- 
wards declared, in signing his death- 
warrant, he signed his own, and gave a 
precedent for it. But the king’s refusal 
would not have saved the life of the vic- 
tim, although Charles would have been 
spared a thousand agonies, which such a 
judicial murder occasioned him. The 
unfortunate and deserted Strafford laid 
down his life, with a dignity and grandeur 
of soul which wrung tears from his most 
inveterate enemies, and the queen pre- 
pared to depart from England, under a 

S retext of escorting her young daughter, 
fary, abroad, whose hand was given 
to the Prince of Orange, but, in reality, in 
order to obtain the aid of at ms and mo- 
ney. As no objections could be raised to 
this truly protestant match, the queen was 
suffered to q\jjt the kingdom with the 
young princess, then only eleven years 
old. “ Many an uufoitunate message was 
received from the Commons on his way, 
and the last hours of the parting of the 
family were disturbed by many a gloomy 
presage. When the queen had embarked, 
Charles stood immoveable, watching the 
departing ship with the most poignant 
emotions. There was an awful uncer- 
tainty whether they should ever meet 
again. He stood on the shore to give 
them the last signal, the last farewell; 
gazing with moistened eyes till the sha- 
dowy sails vanished in the atmosphere. 
When the vessel was no longer visible, 
Charles lingered for some time, pacing 
along the shore, wrapped in * deep and 
sad thoughts. The king had, of late, 
been accustomed to deprivation of ins 
power — to the destitution of personal 
wants ; and it is doubtful whether he had 
a kingdom which acknowledged its mo- 
narch, or a soldier who would obey his 
commands, for at this very moment, and 


on fyis road, he had been assailed by re- 
iterated messuges to deliver up the militia 
to the Commons. But he had never yet 
lost his ife — he had never felt that pang 
of love — the loneliness of the soul. 

After the queen was in safety the king 
assumed a higher tone with the parlia- 
ment, and departed with his two sons to 
York. On the 22nd of August, 1642, 
he raised his standard at Nottingham, after 
having received from the queen a small 
ship, laden with arms and ammunition, 
and some money, which, by the bravery 
and skill of the captain who navigated 
the little barque, having escaped the 
cruisers of Admiral Batten, ran into the 
mouth of the Humber. 

The queen wedded her daughter to 
the Prince of Orange, and also obtained 
a hundred thousand pounds for her hus- 
band by selling her own jewels and pawn- 
ing some belonging to the king. From 
the list Gf jewels sold afterwards by the 
parliament, none of the English regalia 
were included ; though such was the 
allegation which has been brought against 
Henrietta by many historians. The 
queen has likewise been accused of in- 
difference to her husband, but, at this 
crisis, she herself showed the devoted love 
of a true woman and virtuous wife. She 
was in security, her mother’s persecutor, 
Kichelieu, was dead, and that mother, 
whom she had earnestly loved, no longer 
existed to prove a cause of contention to 
bar her entrance into the court of her 
dying brother. If, indeed, Henrietta 
had not loved her unfortunate husband 
better than hcrsDf, why did she run 
such personal risk to return to him ? It 
required no little heroism in a young and 
beautiful queen to encounter such dan- 
gers and to abide such welcome to Eng- 
land, as our historical extracts abundantly 
prove. 


CHAP. III. 1643-^1699. 

The queen lands in Yorkshire to aid the king against the rebels— Takes refuge in France— 
Death of Charles I. — Latter days of Henrietta Maria. 


The queen was impatient to bring her 
promised aid to England, and embarked, 
though in the depth of winter, convoyed 
by Yon Tromp, the Dutch admiral. She 
encountered a dreadful storm in her 
passage, and when her vessel was ex- 
pected to founder, grasping 4he rudder 
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she dispelled the fears of her attendants 
on her account, by this calm observation, 
u Les reines sfi noyainnt pas.* 

( ,J Queens are never drowned.*’) After 
losing two of her vessels, and that which 
conveyed her had sustained much da- 
mage,* she was cast upon the coast of 
[couht MAG. 
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Holland, whence, at the end of a fort- 
night, she again committed herself to the 
perils of the sea, heedless of the rigours of 
winter, and ultimately effected a landing 
at Burlington-quay, on the 22nd of Fe- 
bruary, 1643. The parliamentary ad- 
miral, Batten, who had been cruising 
with four ships to intercept her, having 
received intelligence of her arrival, 
sailed into the bay, and began to can- 
nonade the town. Several shots struck 
the house in which the queen was lodged, 
so that she was obliged to leave it, and 
take shelter in a ditch in a neighbouring 
field, where she remained all night, and 
was forced to crouch down while she was 
covered with the earth torn up by the 
flying bullets. A sergeant was killed 
near her, and the parliamentary admiral 
continued his fire until the reflux of iho 
tide, and the threats of Von Tromp, com- 
pelled him to desist.** 

From a narrative of these perils, writ- 
ten by Henrietta herself, we take a few 
extracts : — 

“The next night after we came to 
Burlington, four of the parliament’s ships 
arrived, without being perceived by us, 
and about five of the clock in the morn- 
ing began to ply us so fast with their 
ordnance, that they made us all rise out 
of our beds, and leave the village. One 
of the ships did me the favour to flank 
upon the house where I lay, and before I 
was out of my bed the cannon bullets 
whistled so loud about me, that all the 
company pressed me earnestly to go out 
of the house, their camion having totally 
beaten down all the neighbour houses, 
and two cannon bullets falling from the 
top to the bottom of the house where I 
was ; so that, clothed as well as in haste 
I could be, I went on foot some little 
distance out of the town, under the shel- 
ter of a ditch, like that of Newmarket, 
whither, before 1 could get, the cannon 
bullets fell thick about us, and a servant 
was killed within seventy paces of me. 
We, in the end, gained the ditch, and 
stayed there two hours, whilst their can- 
non played all the while on us. The 
bullets flew, for the most part, over our 
heads; some few only, grazing on the 
ditch, covered us with earth, &c., till the 
ebbing of the tide, and the threats of the 
Holland admiral, put an end to that 
danger. 

‘‘While this struggle continued in Bur- 
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lington-bav between Von * Tromp and 
Battfen, the queen's ships were landing the 
stores of ammunition which they had 
brought as quickly as possible ; and the 
gallant Marquis of Montrose, with Lord 
Ogilvy, and a troop of horse, hearing of 
her majesty's arrival, hastened to join the 
standard of the defenceless queen in tri- 
umph to York, where the Earl of Newcas- 
tle was gathering forces for the king/' 

The courage displayed upon this emer- 
gency, as upon all others, duripg almost 
an on lire year, inspired the supporters of 
the royal cause with an enthusiasm before 
unknown ; for it was a courage superior 
to her sex and fortunes, and ardent zeal 
for the cause of the king her husband, 
united to a generosity and clemency which 
on several occasions gained over partisans 
from among the rebels. 

The doubtful victory tif Edgehilh had 
previously been gained, but several en- 
gagements took place in the summer of 
1 643 of more decided success, and fortune 
seemed to smile on the royal cause, when 
Charles, having cleared away all impedi- 
ments, marched in triumph to meet his 
queen, who was in progress with the sup- 
plies, which with such perseverance and 
intrepidity she had brought, escorted by 
the gallant cavaliers of the north. The 
army of Henrietta consisted of 2000 in- 
fantry, 1000 horse, 100 waggons laden 
with ammunition of all sorts, six pieces 
of cannon, and two mortars. For this 
exploit the queen was impeached by par- 
liament, hut of course her first duty 
was to her husband. They met on the 
13th July, 1643, at Edgehill, where 
Charles had lately proved his stout cou- 
rage in the field. So little did he now 
dread the least interruption, that he only 
took hid own guard of horse and Prince 
RupertV regiment. After a separation 
of more' than a twelvemonth this loving 
and faithful pair met with transport, and 
entered Oxford amidst the triumphant 
rejoicings of that loyal city ; and much 
was their joy increased by the news of 
the victory of Roundaway Downs, which 
arrived the same evening. 

This was the great crisis of the queen’s 
life, and it is no small proof of her 
talents that she was successful in every 
thing, and very complicated were the 
undertakings that she had had to per* 
fprtn since her parting with the king ; 
even the gallant little bark, ,f The Pro- 
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videhc^,”* which contained her first 
cansigfiment of arms, had, through the 
daring skill of Captain Strachan, safely 
reached its destination, despite of the 
opposing fl v c$et of the parliament. From 
this success we are inclined to believe 
that Henrietta possessed that first requi- 
site of authority, a judgment of the charac- 
ters of those employed by her, a faculty 
to which her great father owed most of 
his successes. 

The period during which the queen 
exercised independent authority was, 
however, brief? it may, indeed, be dated 
from the time when she undertook the 
commission from her husband to obtain 
military stores in Holland, till she brought 
them safely to him at Frigehill, whereby, 
we beg to observe, we mean the spot, and 
not the battle which had been fought the 
23rd of the previous October. 

Fora few months the beautiful city 
of Oxford was the seat of the English 
court. There all that was loyal, refined, 
and learned rallied round their king, and 
for a. while a great hope existed that 
Charles would subdue the discontents of 
a large portion of. his people by force of 
arms. .Thu could have brought no good, 
and t no ^B^cting person could have 
wished i& 

The qtaeeh was one of those whose 
characters by adversity is improved. She 
was no longer the petulant girl who 
broke windows if her will was gainsaid, 
but a woman deeply devoted to her hus- 
band and children, exerting all the ener- 
gies of a powerful blind for their service ; 
and even Mrs. Hutchinson, the admirable 
wife of one of Charles’s enemies, though 
belonging to. the other party, does her 
justice in this respect. 

The queen remained at Oxford during 
the change of fortune that befel the king’s 
party. It was at this time that Davenant 
addressed to her those celebrated lines, 10 
the imitation of which Pope, in his Pas- 
torals, owed his juvenile fame : 

* ’ To t he Queen at Oxford. 

Fair as unshaded light, or as the day 
Of the first year, when every month was 
May t 

Sweet as, the aliar’s smoke, or as the new 
Uhfblded bud, swelled by the morning dew ; 

- *, Tbe progress of -this little vessel up the 
Htttnber. iuriia one of the most nij^restiiig 
pages of ClAwadoa’s uobk history, 
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Kind as the willing saints, but calmer far 
Than in their dreams forgiven votaries are : 
But what, sweet excellence, what dost thou 
here ? 

This last line conveys a question which 
the delicate state of the queen (she being 
advanced in pregnancy), and the increasing 
peril of the city of Oxford, forced on the 
attention of the king ; and before the ex- 
pected battle of Newberry was fought, he 
sent Henrietta to the loyal west of Eng- 
land, there to await the birth of her infant 
in greater security than could be offered 
in the midland counties. The queen se- 
parated from Charles at Abington, in the 
month of April, 1644, with many tears 
and dark forebodings, though the dread- 
ful future was in mercy veiled from their 
sight j they knew not they were parting 
for ever. 

Henrietta sought refuge at Exeter, and 
there found herself reduced to jsuch an 
extremity, that to provide for her confine- 
ment she was forced to apply to Anne 
of Austria to send over her own mid- 
wife, and indeed every the smallest thing 
which was necessary under such pecu- 
liar and delicate circumstances. Her sister- 
in-law generously sent her 20,000 pis- 
toles; hut instead of using it for her own 
comfort, the amiable and devoted queen 
sent it immediately to her husband. Not- 
withstanding all* these trying events, birth 
was given to adaughter (afterwards Duchess 
of Orlelns), on the 16th of June, 1664, 
and in little less than a fortnight after- 
wards she went to Pendennis, in Corn- 
wall, and embarked for France, arriving 
at Brest on the 15th of July. She had 
exacted two promises from Charles at 
their parting: the one, that he would 
receive no person, who had at any time 
injured him, into his favour or trust 
without her consent ; the other, that he 
would not make peace with the rebels 
without her interposition and mediation, 
that the kingdom might know the share 
that she had in procuring it ; and his reli- 
gious observance of these engagements 
is thought, perhaps erroneously, to have 
produced ill consequences. 

It being rather the province of histoiy 
than of a brief biography to trace the 
series of disastrous engagements between 
the royalists and the rebels, we proceed 
with the detail of events closely connected 
with the subject of our memoir. The 
Earl of Essex approached the city of Exe- 
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ter, where the queen had lately given 
birth to a daughter, the Princess Hen- 
rietta Anne,* afterwards Duchess of Or- 
leans, and finding that it was not possible 
to oppose the parliamentary general, the 
queen requested he would give her a safe 
conduct to Bath, whither she wished to 
retire for her health ; but Essex sent word 
that he would escort her majesty to Lon- 
don, where her presence was required to 
answer to the parliament for having levied 
war agaiust them. As they had pro- 
ceeded so far (according to the French 
writers) as to set a price on the queen's 
head, she was forced to leave her bed and 
dee from Exeter, abandoning her little 
infant, only a fortnight old, to the car* of 
Lady Morton. 

After remaining hidden iu a miserable 
cabin at the entrance of a wood, while 
the soldiers of Essex defiled on each side, 
during their march to the city of Kxeter, 
and after hearing them discuss with each 
other the probability of seizing her, 
and the reward they should have for her 
head, the queen escaped that peril, and 
arrived safely on the sea-coast of Corn- 
wall, where a fleet, sent by her soe-in- 
law, the Prince of Orange, received her 
on board, and finally conveyed her safely 
to France. 

Lady Morton soon after found means 
of escaping with the royal infant, who 
was restored to its queen-mother at Paris 
before it was a month old. Seldom, in- 
deed, has such a series of perilous ad- 
ventures befallen a mother and babe, in 
the first month of the infant's existence. 

The unhappy queen was received with 
kindness by the queen- regent of France, 
Anne qf Austria, her sister-in-law. Four 
years she suffered the tortures of sus- 
pense, upon the state of affairs, separated 
from her husband and family, though 
receiving constantly affectionate letters 
from her royal husband, which announced, 
without end, some new disaster ; one of 
the last letters she had from him, was 
during his melancholy sojourn at Hamp- 
ton Court, once the scene of their wedded 
happiness. 

But his beloved queen was not there ;■* 
he had parted with her for ever, and his 
own stormy career drew near its close. 
Lady Fanshawe, in her interesting Me- 


* The portrait and memoir #of this priaccSS 
wiU appear in this Magasiao for August. 
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moirs , has, left a touching picture 6t thw 
devotion of Charles to his queen in these 
last months of his life. She sajs— * - 

“ I went three times to pay my duty 
to his majesty, both as I was the daugh- 
ter of his servant and the wife of his 
servant. The last time X ever saw hint * 
I could not refrain from weeping. When 
I took my leave of the king lie saluted 
me, and I prayed God, with streaming 
tears, to preserve his majesty with a long 
and happy life. 

“ The king stroked me on the cheek* 
and said, * Child, if God willeth it shall 
be so, but both you and I must submit to 
God's will, and you know what htfads I 
am in.' 

“ Then, turning to my husband, he 
said, ‘ Be sure, Dick, to tell my son all 
that I have said, and deliver these letters 
to uiy wife, pray God bless her, and I 
hope all shall be well.' Then, taking' 
my husband in his arms, he said— 

“ ‘ Thou has ever been an honest man, 

I hope God will bless thee, and make 
thee a happy servant 4o my son.’ 

" Thus did we part from that benign 
sun, that in a few months afterwards was 
extinguished, to the grief of all Christians 
who are not forsaken of their God.” 

The tli read of our narrative now re- 
mains with Henrietta, who was far dis- 
tant from her royal lord, when his execu- 
tion, of which the particulars are so well- 
kuowd, took place in the year 1(549. 

To the last moment Henrietta, who 
had many proofs of the devotion with 
which the great body of the people loved 
their king, .never would believe the ur- 
gency of Ills danger, but relied that a 
general rising would free him, when he 
came to the scaffold;* his letters 1 of 
adieu, and the evidence of witnesses ** 00 a 
undeceived her. From the moment she 
heard of the death of Charles, she named 
herself la reine malheurmse , and assumed 
that garb of deep widowhood, .which she 

* Thai most worthy nonconformist, Matthew 
Henry, mentions the universal grow of agony 
which rose ftrom the people, when the fatal blow 
fell on C hades ; ne speaks from the evidence of 
hrs grandfather, who was present. This, circum- 
stance cannot bo dotiMed, when it is remem- 
bered that Matthew Henry was a devout inde- 
pendent ; We draw the account from hiff Cele- 
brated Commentary on tliq Bible, It eon-firing 
the queen's supposition, but the people were 
overawed by an overpowering military force*' 
which squu. established a fierce despotism. 
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neter laid aside, though she had scarcely 
seen her thirty-eighth year at the death 
of her husband. 

" The manner in which Henrietta was 
affected, on learning the unexpected fate 
of her unfortunate consort, is given from 
the MS. of an eye-witness, the P&re Ga- 
mache, one of the capuchins who had 
waited on the queen in England : — 

“ The city of Paris was then blockaded 
by the insurgents, and, in the king’s mi- 
nority, it was with difficulty we obtained 
either entrance or egress. The Queen 
of England, residing at the Louvre, had 
dispatched a gentleman to St. Germain 
en lafje to the French court, to procure 
news from England. During her dinner, 
where I assisted at the grace, I had notice 
to remain there after the benediction and 
not to quit her majesty, who might need 
consolation at the sad account she was to 
receive of the terrible death of the king, 
her husband. 

“ At this grievous intelligence, I felt my 
whole frame shudder, and withdrew aside 
from the circle. Where, during an hour, 
the various conversations on different sub- 
jects seemed not to remove the uneasiness 
the queen experienced, who knew that 
the gentleman she had dispatched to St. 
Germain ought to have returned. She 
was complaining of his delay in bringing 
his answer, on which the Count of St. 
Alban’s (Jermyn) took, the opportunity 
to suggest that the gentleman was so 
faithful and so expeditious in obeying 
her majesty's commands on these occa- 
sions, that he would not have failed to 
have come, had he had any favourable 
intelligence. * What then is the news ?’ 
I see it is known to you,’ said the queen. 
The count replied, that, in fact, he did 
know something of it, and when pressed, 
after many evasions to explain himself, 
and many ambiguous words to prepare 
her, little by little, to receive the fatal in- 
telligence, at length he declared it to the 
queen, who seemed not to have expected 
any thing of the kind. She was so 
deeply struck, that instantly, entirely 
speechless, she remained voiceless and 
motionless, to all appearance a statue. 
A great philosopher has said that ordi- 
nary griefs allow the heart to sigh, and 
the lips to murmur, but that extraordi- 
nary afflictions, terrible and fatal, cast 
the soul into stupor make the tongue 
mute, and take away the senses. 1 Cures 
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leves loquuntur, graves stupent' To 
this pitiable state was the queen reduced, 
and to all our exhortations and argu- 
ments she was deaf and insensible. We 
were obliged to cease talking, and we re- 
mained by her in broken silence, some 
weeping, some sighing, and all with sym- 
pathizing countenances, mourning over 
her extreme grief. This sad scene lasted 
till nightfall, when the Duchess of Ven- 
dome, whom she greatly loved, came to 
see her. Weeping, she took the hand 
of the queen, tenderly kissing it — and 
afterwards spoke so successfully, that she 
seemed to have recovered this desolated 
princess from that loss of all her senses, 
or rather that great and sudden stupor, 
produced by the surprising and lament- 
able intelligence of the strange death of 
the king.”* 

Such is the pathetic and affecting nar- 
rative. M It surely proves,” says a com- 
mentator upon the capuchin's detail, 
“that the affections of Henrietta were 
rivetted on those of her royal husband ; 
nor can we less admire the caution and 
the delicacy with which Lord Jermyn, 
with no common dexterity, gradually 
prepared her for the unutterable calamity. 
The catastrophe appears to have come 
wholly unexpected. The stupor of grief 
was nevermore forcibly described.” 

To dwell for a moment on the devoted 
affection exhibited by the royal pair for 
each other, we embrace the sentiments 
of intelligent writers. Charles was, 
undoubtedly, deeply enamoured of his 
queen ; “ the temperance of his youth 
by which be had lived so free from 
personal vice," as May, the parliamen- 
tary historian — records, writing from 
a personal knowledge of the king*—" had 
given to his first love — and his last,” 
as the king avowed in his solemn farewell, 
at the parting hour of life — “all the influ- 
ence which that queen was privileged, 
bv nature, to possess over a husband.” 
Charles knew not, as those persons imply 
who wrote such mean notes on his affec- 
tionate letters, that a husband could love 
too well ; or that he could refuse his con* 
fidence to one so intimate with his 
thoughts, and so constant a witness of his 
actions, as a beloved wife. We may be- 
lieve, too, that in desperate exigencies, and 

* Memoires de la Mission des Capuchins 
pr&s la Kegne de l’Angleterre. MS. recently 
til the possession of Mr. Colburn. 
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there were several— -such was Ms tender- 
ness for the person of a hapless princess, 
a foreigner and a catholic, her health 
often yielding to her anxieties, that, as 
Sir Philip Warwick says — “He was al- 
ways more chary of her person than his 
business. 9 * It may, indeed, be said of 
Charles the First, that many years after 
his marriage, he did not cease to be a 
lover ; and his letters to his exiled queen, 
written amidst his own deep afflictions 
and personal deprivations, in haste or 
flight, breathe a spirit of tenderness and 
passion which was not exceeded in his 
romantic youth. 

So late as in 1645 the king writes — 
“Since I love thee above all earthly 
things, and that my contentment is in- 
separably conjoined with thine, must not 
all my actions tend to serve and please 
thee ? If you knew what a life 1 lead 
(I speak not in respect of the common 
distraction), even in point of conversa- 
tion, which, in my mind, is the chief joy 
or vexation of one’s life, I dare say thou 
would pity me ; for some are too wise, 
others are too foolish, some too busy, 
others too reserved, many fantastic. In 
a word, when I knew none better (I 
speak not now in relation to business) 
than (and here he gives a list of persons in 
cipher) thou may easily judge how my 
conversation pleaseth me. I confess thy 
company hath, perhaps, made me in this 
hard to be pleased, but. not less to he 
pitied by thee, who art the only cure for 
this disease. Comfort me with thy let- 
ters, and dost not thou think that to know 
particulars of thy health, and how thou 
spendest thy time, are pleasing subjects 
to me, though thou hast no other busi- 
ness to write of? Believe me, sweet- 
heart, thy kindness is as necessary to 
comfort my heart, as thy assistance is for 
my affairs.” 

44 Such were the tender effusions of 
Charles the First,” remarks our discern- 
ing writer, “ beautiful in feeling and ex- 
pression ; nor were they answered with 
inferior devotion by the queen, whose 
words were sanctioned by her deeds:— . 
4 Assure yourself I shall be wanting in 
nothing you shall desire, and that I will 
hazard my life, that is to die by famine, 
rather than not send to you/ But how- 
ever active might be her zealous offices, 
she does not venture to act without the 
permission of Charles. On some new 
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engagement she says, 4 1 thought this to 
be a matter of so great engagement, that 
I dare not do it without your command ; 
therefore, if it please you that I should 
do so, send me what you would have me 
write, that I may not do more than what 
you appoint, and also be confident/ ” 

There is a tender passage in one of 
the queen’s letters, and equally pathetic. 
Deep and genuine emotions give, even to 
the simplicity of mind, all the force of 
eloquence. Henrietta writes from Paris— 
u There is one other thing in your letter 
which troubles me much, where you 
would have me keep to myself your des- 
patches, as if you believe that I should bo 
capable to show them to any, only to 
Lord Jer, (Jermyn) to uncipber them ; 
my head not Buffering me to do it my- 
self; but, if it please you, I will do it, 
and none in the world shall see them ; 
be kind to me, or you kill me. I havo 
already affliction enough to bear, which 
without you I could not do, but your ser- 
vice surmounts all; farewell, my dear 
heart ! Behold the mark which you de- 
sire to have, to know when I desire any 
thing in earnest, X.” Such was the 
wife of Charles Stuart, who, if she never 
obtained any ascendancy at the council 
table of the king, doubtless ruled over 
him by the more potent charms of every 
thing that was most lovely, most tender, 
and most vivacious. 

Further trials, however, were yet re- 
served, her native France was plunged in 
the civil war of the Fronde. Anne of 
Austria, and Louis the Fourteenth, the 
young nephew of Henrietta, were forced 
to flee suddenly, January 6th, 1649, from 
the rage of the Parisian populace, leaving 
the heart-wrung widow of England, who 
appeared perfectly reckless of her fate, 
alone with her little child, in the solitude 
of the vast Louvre, with scarcely an at- 
tendant, and literally in want of the ne- 
cessaries of life. It was at this time that 
Cardinal de Rctz, one of the leaders of 
the Fronde, came to pay a humane wsit 
to Queen Henrietta, in order to ascertain 
what had become of that desolate and 
unfortunate lady in the uproars which 
had driven her relations from Paris. lie 
found her sitting by the side of her little 
daughter, who was in bed, though the 
wintry day was far advanced. 

“ You see me,” said the royal widow 
of England, “keeping company with 
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my ' Henrietta ; I thought it best for 
the poor child not to rise to-day, for we 
have no fire." 

, The little princess was five years old 
when she was thus suffering, with her 
mother, from the extreme of destitution* 

The restoration of the French court 
shortly afterwards put an end to these 
sufferings, and Queen Henrietta had the 
happiness of receiving all her children 
at Paris, except the beautiful young 
Princess Elizabeth, who had died broken- 
hearted. 

After the surrender of Oxford, she 
had been conveyed with her brother 
James, duke of York, and her little 
brother Henry, the fourth of the family, 
born at Oatlands, July 16th, 1640, then 
eight years old, to London, where they 
were confined in St. James's Palace. 
After the death of King Charles, the 
Duke of York was retained at St. James's, 
but the princess and her youngest brother 
were sent, under the care of the Countess 
of Northumberland, to Penshurst, and 
finally, on some jealousy, removed to the 
fortress of Carisbrooke, where the beau- 
tiful young Elizabeth died of slow decay, 
from sorrow and ill-treatment, in her fif- 
teenth year. She expired alone, with her 
check resting on an English Bible, the 
last gift of her unfortunate father, when 
he bade her that adieu and sent that 
agonizing message to her mother which 
drew tears down the iron -cheeks of Crom- 
well. That message the fair young 
princess never lived to deliver: it was to 
tell her mother that his heart had never 
swerved from her since the first moment 
they were united. 

Henry was the royal youth whom one 
of Cromwell’s partisans recommended 
the parliament “ to apprentice to some 
good trade, that he might get his bread 
honestly i ,f he was finally restored to his 
mother, by a treaty between Cromwell 
and Louis the Fourteenth. 

James, duke of York, made his escape 
from St. James’s in girl's clothes, three 
years after his captivity, and was con- 
veyed by the trusty Captain Bamfylde to 
Paris, and restored to his mother. Per- 
haps it would have been better for him 
if he had remained in his captivity; for 
the queen biased his young mind as 
much as possible to Catholicism ; and 
though th$ young prince resisted all her 
persuasions at that time, and pleaded the 
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dying ’commands of his father, yet his 
after-life proved that her lessons had 
taken effect. In this instance, Henrietta 
cruelly traversed the last injunctions of 
her husband ; but bigotry was the Moloch 
of that age, and not, in fact, confined to 
the professors of one creed. 

Henrietta had for some time resided 
at the convent of St. Mario do Chaillot, 
when a reaction in England recalled her 
family to this country, she thereupon 
quitted her seclusion, and returned to 
London in Noverrfber 1660, for the pur- 
pose of beholding the restoration of her 
son. Here she was received with so much 
acclamation and popularity, that she 
could scarcely believe they were the same 
people who had driven her from their 
throne, thereby showing, perhaps, that 
their hearts were good though their heads 
had been turned upside down. She is 
said to have observed, that if she had 
known the English people as well in her 
youth as at that time, the civil war need 
never have taken place. Jn this the 
queen laid too great stress on her own 
personal influence ; the civil war was 
doubtless accelerated, if not occasioned, 
by the king’s union with a catholic ; but 
the conduct of the princess, whose reli- 
gion caused such jealousy among all 
ranks, had less to do with the civil war 
than the simple fact of her Catholicism. 

But the queen’s heart was not so much 
purified from the evil traits of pride as 
she imagined ; the obstinacy with which 
she set herself, while in England, to pre- 
vent her son James from honourably ac- 
knowledging his marriage with the wife 
of his heart, the daughter of Lord Cla- 
rendon, is disgraceful to her, more par- 
ticularly if (as her son and Clarendon 
suspected) her intrigues had concocted 
that mass of false evidence against the 
unfortunate young lady, which had nigh 
caused a separation between the young 
couple. Clarendon and Count Hamilton, 
though so opposite in disposition and 
character, alike agree in charging this 
iniquity on the queen-mother. 

The dower of sixty thousand crowns 
per annum, which she had vainly claimed 
of Cromwell, was of course, Testo red to 
her after the return of her son to Eng- 
land ; likewise the do wager ’s-pal^ce, So- 
merset-house, where she made many im- 
provements and built a suite of rooms in 
very fine taste, as may be seen in a cu- 
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rioai account, pfevicHis to Its demolition 
for the erectiou of the present structure. 

The flattering muse of Waller, perfectly 
shameless of inconsistency, and forgetful 
of all the laudatory lines he had addressed 
to Cromwell, notwithstanding the infinite 
scorn which that usurper always ex- 
pressed for the idle art his cousin pro- 
fessed, again brought its adulation to the 
feet of Henrietta ; these lines, though 
infinitely beneath his former efforts, have 
the advantage of being full of historical 
incidents, which would have been other- 
wise forgotten. The following passages 
are the most worthy of notice in the 
poem : — 

Upon Her Majesty the Queen Dowagers 
new Buildings at Somerset- house. 

Great queen, who dost our island bless 
With princes and with palaces, 

Treated so ill, chased from your throne, 
Returning you adorn the town, 

And with a brave revenge do show, 

Its glory went and came wilh von. 

Peace from this isle and you were gone ; 
Your bowers in that storm oVrthrown ; 

Those wounds which civil furies give 
At onee you pardon and relieve. 

Constant to England in your love 
As birds are to their wonted grove; 

Though by rude hands their nests are spoiled, 
Then the next spring again they build. 
Accusing some malignant star, 

Mot Britain, for that fatal war; 

Your kindness banishes your fear, 

And finds you for ever here. 

* * * * 

Frugality and bounty too, 

Those differing virtues meet in you ; 

From a confined well-ordered store, 

You both employ and feed the' poor. 

* * * * 

This, by the queen herself designed , 

Gives us a pattern of her mind ; 

The state and order does proclaim 
The genius of the royal dame ; 

Each part with just proportion graced, 

And all to such advantage placed, 

That the fair view her window yields, 

The town, the river, and the fields 
Entering beneath us, we decry. 

And wonder how we came so "high. 

She needs no weary steps ascend, 

All seems before her feet to bend ; 

And here, as she was horn, she lies, 

High, without taking pains to rise. 

Frrtm this description, thanks to the 
individuality of Waller, we find that Hen- 
rietta*^ buildings were on the terrace of 
the original Somerset-house, and that 
she was "given the credit of designing 
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them herself, by which it appears she 
inherited the artistica) talents of her mo- 
ther, Marie de Medecis. 

A court story was prevalent in England, 
among the innumerable private anecdotes 
of the day, that Henrietta Maria was 
secretly married to Henry Jermyu, Earl 
of St. Alban's. There was not the slight- 
est ground for this report ; and those who 
raised it, went on no better foundation 
than observing the uneasiness that the 
queen -dowager ever manifested when in 
the same room with Jermyn. She was 
observed to turn pale whenever she heard 
the sound of his voice, and from this they 
inferred she was married to him, — no very 
great compliment to matrimony, it must 
be owned, unless it arose from the fear at 
the discovery of some secret. But Jer- 
myn had been the queen’s attendant 
during all the horrors of the civil war ; 
and the observers might have supposed, 
with as great a degree of probability, 
that the sound of his voice in England 
conjured up to her memory, by the asso- 
ciation of ideas, mournful reminiscences 
of the agonizing and irremediable past. 
This supposed second spouse of Hen- 
rietta lived in a fine house at the head 
of Jermyn-street, which takes its name 
from liis residence. 

The health of the queen declined before 
the approach of what may be termed old 
age, in June, 1G65. She finally returned 
to France, in order (o visit the convent she 
had founded, and to enjoy the exercise of 
her religion, without anxiety regarding 
the discontents which were again begin- 
ning to ferment in England. She died 
very suddenly, at the chateau of St. Co- 
lomhe, near Paris, situate on the banks 
of the Seine, September 10th, 16(39, 
nearly 00 years of age. It was her wish 
to have been buried in the chapel of the 
convent at Chaillot, but Louis XIV. 
caused her remains to be transported to 
St. Denis, on the 7th of the following 
November. Her nephew, Louis XIV., 
had the meanness to seize on all her ef- 
fects, probably for the use of his sister-in- 
law, Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, the 
youngest child of Queen Henrietta Maria, 
anti Charles the First. It is stated in the 
letters of Sir Leoline Jenkins, that this 
property was finally recovered by a pro- 
cess very like a lawsuit. In the life of 
Sir Leoline, we find the following pas- 
sage;— w When. Henrietta Maria died in 
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France, in 1669, her whole estate, real 
and personal, was claimed by her ne- 
phew, Louis XVI. Her son sent Dr. 
Leoline Jenkins, a famous advocate in 
the Court of Arches, to claim their rights, 
who joined with three others in a com- 
mission, recovered the queen-mother's 


effects, for which he received the honour 
of knighthood.*' 

Only three of her children survived 
their royal parents, Charles (the second), 
James duke of York, and the Duchess of 
Orleans, whose death occurred the fol- 
lowing year. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTRAIT OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA, 
EMBELLISHING THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


In this portrait, taken from the col- 
lection of the King of France, the queen 
of Charles I. is seen in that exquisite and 
graceful costume, which her fine taste 
made national in England, for at least 
half a century. It is generally called the 
Spanish mode ; but a comparison with 
the real Spanish dress of the seventeenth 
century (displayed in the portrait of the 
sister-in-law of this queen, Anne of Aus- 
tria # ), will show some material points of 
difference. The collar, which so finely 
and softly defines the falling shoulders of 
the Queen of England, stands up in a 
high stiff ruff, in the costume of the 
Spanish princess ; the train here flows in 
elegant folds, without the support of the 
farthingale; and the sleeves are mode- 
rately full, without disproportion. The 
female figure was never altogether more 
tastefully defined than in the Anglo- 
Spanish costume, worn by this elegant 
queen and her court. 

Henrietta Maria wears no ornament on 
her head, save a simple knot of ribbon 


♦ See portrait, after Rubens, of this queen. 
Apxil, 1839. 


intertwined among her falling ringlets. 
The robe is of garter blue velvet ; the 
train is open in front, and bordered with 
a rich gold lace ; the tablier is of white 
satin, worked with gold flowers, and 
trimmed at the bottom and up the front 
with gold lace. The boddice is pointed, 
and the sleeves full and plain, meeting 
white satin half-sleeves, and cuffs turned 
up with Brussels lace. These half-sleeves 
and cuffs were worn in masculine dress 
during the time of William III. 

The beautiful collar and chemisette is 
worthy imitation at the present day. 
The cape-collar, of rich Brussels points 
and scallops, opens lower than the throat, 
and is just in the proportion to set off the 
shoulders ; the chemisette meets the cor- 
sage of the dress, the wrought scallops 
making a graceful finish. The queen 
holds a large Spanish fan (the only kind 
of the slightest value, either for use or 
ornament) ; the jewels are, a throat 
necklace of large pearls, with a pear- 
pearl pendant in front ; pear-pearl ear- 
rings, and strings of large pearls, as 
bracelets, over her gloves. 
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Broad o'er the hill declines the sun ; 

The horn is hush'd — the chase is done ; 
The hounds within the leash are led, 

The wearied courser droops the head; 
Sweeping o'er valley, hill, and plain, 

Come serf and falc'ner, knight and train. 
And many a tale of woodland strife, 

Their prowess re-awakes to life ; 

Till with one farewell bugle-blast, 
Lewellyn’s castle-gates are passed. 

Then from his ste^d the chieftain sprung, 
And fiercely rushed their ranks among; 

He question'd loud, “ hath any seen 
Of late the Lady Lewellyn 1" 

All stood aghast, for what bcfel, 

As none had miss'd — so none could tell ; 
All thought they 'd seen their lady ride 
Her palfrey by the chieftain’s side. 

“ To horse, to horse I" the chieftain spake- 
“ Prepare the torch ; let field and brake 
Be close explored — with speed obey ; 
Myself will lead your darkling way/' 

The sullen drawbridge creak’d and swung,. 
The courser’s hoofs along it rung ; 

And charger’s neigh, and voice of hind, 
Soon died upon the moaning wind. 


Till midnight deep, the sorrowing train, 
Search'd grove and glade — but search'd in vain 
But when the waning moon had set, 

And chimed the abbey minaret, 

The shrilly bugle roll’d on high, 

And then a wild and anguished cry 
Rose o’er the thicket in reply. 


On rushed the train — on rushed the knight; 
The brake is pierced, and full in sight 
The Lady of Lewellyn lies ; 

The grim wolf growls above bis prize. 

The gore is clotted in her hair. 

The signs of struggle and despair 
Are stamp'd upon her tortured brow ; 

Her bleeding breast all bare below ; 

Her limbs are writh’d in dying pains ; 

Her flesh is on the wild wolfs fangs ; 

As grinning on th* unwelcome brand, 

With blazing torch, and gleaming band. 
The savage prowler, brought to bay, 

Scarce left the warm and mangled prey* 



Lewellyn* s Bride . 

No soothing tear Lewellyn shed ; 

The wound was in his heart which bled; 

Nought left him save the sable pall, 

Thenceforth in his baronial hall ; 

He smiled not— spake not of her doom, 

But soon slept in the self-same tomb ; 

And, peaceful, slumber side by side, 

Lewellyn and his peerless bride. 

But yearly on that fatal day, 

When light withdraws its gladd'ning ray, 

The peasant starts within his cot 
To hear the midnight bugle-note ; 

And faint and far a woman's wail 
Of anguish swells o' er hill and vale ; 

The mother clasps her babe, and cries, 

M The Lady of Lewellyn dies I ” 

W. Ledger. 


A VISIT TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A first visit to the British Museum is, 
generally speaking, an epoch in a per- 
son's life, which unfolds a fresh and 
lively train of ideas, connected with so 
many objects of intellectual interest, that 
its traces are seldom wholly obliterated 
from the mirror of the mind. My obser- 
vation, of course, applies not to those 
thorough-paced sight loving Johnny 
Bulls and their dames, whose unmeaning 
faces we encounter by dozens at every 
place open to public inspection, and who 
appear as if obeying the mysterious laws 
of a sort of staring instinct, which impels 
them to every gradation of spectacle, from 
that of Punch and Judy, up to the most 
intellectual exhibition which art or science 
can offer. 

I remember once observing a genuine 

C of this description eating ginger- 
ly sucking oranges, and even crack- 
ing nuts, under the dome of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, while they were gazing at the 
monuments and listening to the explana- 
tions of the guide j thus enjoying a three- 
fold gratification at the same moment, 
which certainly was making the most of 
their time, if economy of time were their 
object ; but it was only too evident that 
they were, for the most part, actuated by 
no higher motive than that of passing 
away a leisure houror two, which they 
knew not how to employ otherwise. 

it 


The members of this extensive family, 
with a very few exceptions, make up the 
aggregate of the bustling crowds which 
thrice a-week arc to be seen in the 
British Museum, swarming with aimless 
curiosity from room to room, loudly ex- 
pressing their wonder and disapprobation 
of the very things most worthy of admi- 
ration, or passing with a vacant gaze 
those precious relics of antiquity, of 
which it is impossible that they can un- 
derstand the value, as they are, for the 
most part, insensible to the hallowing 
associations, which render these objects 
the links of connexion between distant 
ages and our own. 

How much, indeed, of that which the 
pen of the historian has chronicled, would 
be questioned, and treated as cunningly- 
devised fables, did not these silent wit- 
nesses survive the ebbing tide of depart- 
ing centuries ; and the fall of nations to 
aftoid incontrovertible evidence that such 
things were. 

1 he dusky veil with which time has 
partially obscured the events of four thou- 
sand ages appears withdrawn, as we gaze 
on the suniving relics of Egypt, Athens, 
Herculaneum, and imperial Home. We 
become, as it were, familiar with their 
manners, customs, and arts. In fancy 
we enter their dwellings, their temples, 
and schools. We listen to their elo- 
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quence, witness their battles, exult in 
their triumphs, and mourn over their 
reverses, till we almost lose the sense of 
our own identity ; while thought vibrating 
between the majestic walks of truth, and 
the flowery regions of imagination, flings 
the magic drapery of Romance over the 
bold outlines of History, and the heart 
luxuriates in its own glowing poetry. 

“ It is all mighty fine J M observed the 
antiquarian cousin who attended me, in 
the capacity of cicerone , on my first visit 
to the British Museum, and had listened 
from time to time with a dry sarcastic 
smile to the natural expression of my 
feelings on that occasion ; " but it is ne- 
cessary to take a retrograde step of nearly 
half a century in the weary pilgrimage of 
life, before we can be reasonably ex- 
pected to sympathize with their raptures/' 
pursued he; “and, after all, what are 
these heathenish old fellows who had 
their day and were forgotten nearly two 
thousand centuries ago, to people who 
enjoy the comforts of feather-beds, glass 
windows, and umbrellas, to say nothing 
of India-rubber para-bouts. Mackintosh 
cloaks, and cotton shirting, woven at the 
rate of twenty miles a-day? No, no ; tell 
me of the solid advantages of the present 
age, and let oblivion drop her friendly 
curtain over the chimerical grandeur of 
the crime-stained past.” 

“ These observations savour rather of 
the school of modern utilitarianism, than 
of the classic taste of a man who spends 
his life among the dust of black-letter 
chronicles, and monkish MSS., whose 
very characters are to common iyes a 
mystery,” I rejoined. 

“ It is true that I have wasted much 
of my time in these pursuits,” he replied ; 
“ but is a man never to make the amende 
for past follies, by learning to think and 
act like other people ?” 

“ The people whose thoughts arc ever 
at work in power-looms, whose imagina- 
tions run perpetually on rail-roads, whose 
ideality flies off in steam, and whose esti- 
mate of the sublime can never soar a 
pitch above cotton greatness,” I ob- 
served, with some degree of scorn. 

“My dear child, the world is in a state 
of transit, and if we would not be left 
like lonely relics of an exploded system, 
we must endeavour to assimilate our ideas 
to the change that is so rapidly pro- 
gressing in all things around us. We 
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should remember that we are the crea- 
tures of the present age, and not the 
denizens of vanished centuries.” 

“ You would have us, then, become the 
heartless worshippers of Mammon, alive 
only to the sciences, whose end is profit, 
and cold to all the high and glorious 
associations which are connected with 
the memory of the wise, the valiant, and 
learned of departed days." 

“I would have you dwell more on 
facts and less on fancies,” he replied ; 
" I can warn you, from my own experi- 
ence, that it is a dangerous thing to give 
the rein 3 too freely to imagination. 

u From your own experience,” f re- 
peated. “ Aye, my own ; fair cousin !” 
returned he, “you look saucily sceptical, 
but I was not always the cool, calculating 
stoic which you deem me now ; and as I 
hear a heavy shower of rain pattering 
without, and we are likely to be weather- 
bound for the next half hour, I will en- 
deavour to wile away the time by relating 
to you an adventure that befel ine at the 
first visit I ever made to the British 
Museum.” 

“Any adventure in which you have 
been concerned must needs be worth 
hearing,” I rejoined, with a sly glance 
at the single-breasted coat, stiff plaited 
stock, cut steel kuee-buckles, and formal 
wig of my antiquarian cousin, who had 
not, by any means, accommodated the 
fashion of his array to the changes of 
the mode, but was completely in dress, as, 
in age, a man of the last century ; ait 
ancient piece of solemn frost-work, with 
whom a lady might, without a breach of 
the rules of etiquette, be seen seated tete- 
t btcle in a quiet corner of the gallery of 
antiquities, listening to a long story. 

“ My first visit to the British Museum,” 
he said, “ had been long and eagerly an- 
ticipated in my early days. Ah, my saucy 
cousin, you smile ; by which token I per- 
ceive that, like some other of my fair 
friends, you are disposed to entertain a 
doubt whether I ever was a young man; 
but the fellowship of a college and a 
Greek professorship generally destroy all 
traces of juvenility, even in persons of a 
more volatile disposition than your hum- 
ble servant ; but 1 was always of a grave, 
sedate temper, averse to the dissipations 
of other students, and devoted to the pur- 
suits of learning. I retreated as much 
as I could from xhe active duties of life, 
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and living within a little world of my 
own, I became a nonentity in society; 
and when I entered any place of public 
resort, 1 behaved at the best like a man 
who is walking in his sleep, and entailed 
upon myself the ridicule of all my ac- 
quaintances by my want of attention to 
conventional forms, and my absurd ab- 
straction from all outward circumstances 
of time and place. At length the happy 
day arrived, when I was enabled to un- 
dertake a journey to that mighty empo- 
rium of talent, the metropolis, which was, 
however, chiefly interesting to me as the 
spot which contained this grand na- 
tional reliquarium, the British Museum. 
I had thought of nothing else for ten 
days previous to my journey ; and during 
my slumbers for two successive nights in 
the northern mail, it had furnished the 
subject of my dreams. The moment I 
was released from the vehicle, instead of 
making my toilet at the inn, refreshing 
myself with breakfast, or hastening pru- 
dent attention on the business which 
brought me to town, I transferred my 
person, and the little circular valise that 
contained my slender stock of linen, and 
my letters of introduction, into a hackney- 
coach, and bade the coachman set me 
down at the British Museum. The va- 
lise, as you have probably anticipated, 
I left in the coach, and never saw again.* * 

'* Ah, my poor cousin I” 1 ejaculated, 
compassionately. 

“ Spare your pity, Arnica mia. I was 
too happy to miss the paltry article during 
the first six hours of ecstacy which suc- 
ceeded my entrance into the Gallery of 
Antiquities, the Etruscan Chamber, and 
last, not least, the Egyptian Hall. All 
the emotions that you have described in 
such vivid terms did I experience on en- 
tering the latter place, where, for a time, I 
stood spell-hound with awe and wonder, 
as the past, with all its mighty remem- 
brances, rushed, as it were, in a flood 
upon my soul, and, overpowered with the 
stupendous chain of ideas that crowded 
upon me, I sunk into a reverie so absorb- 
ing, that I was alike unconscious that the 
hour for quitting the Museum had struck, 
and deaf to the warning intimations of 
the attendants for students and strangers 
to withdraw, till the repeated clapping of 
doors, which echoed like thunder through 
the building, at length roused me to re- 
collection ; and I began to think it must 
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be time to quit the apartment. With 
lingering steps and backward glances* 
I prepared to do so ; but when I reached 
the door, I perceived with dismay that 
the time was already past. In fact, I 
was fairly locked in for the night. 

“ It was to no purpose that I exerted 
the utmost powers of my lungs in shout- 
ing for deliverance ; the echoes of my own 
vociferations were returned alone to my 
ear in the profound silence and solitude 
of my prison ; and after a few more fruit- 
less attempts, I gave up the hope of 
making myself heard. 

'< It was the eve of AU-Hallows, and not- 
withstanding all my classical enthusiasm, 
I contemplated the probability of passing 
the night in the Egyptian Hall with very 
little satisfaction. I was very hungry, 
and thoroughly out of humour with my 
self for the absurd fit of abstraction 
which had subjected me to so great an 
inconvenience, and stood biting my nails 
in utter perplexity, and staring in the 
huge face of Memnon, till I actually fan- 
cied that the monster had the impudence 
to grin at me in derision. From him I 
glanced mechanically at the grotesque 
pair of lean, black, sedentary wretches, 
whom the sculptor has, with true Egyp- 
tian taste, represented in the graceful act 
of drawing their hideous knees up to their 
noses, and methought they looked as if 
they enjoyed my dilemma. I felt dis- 
posed to wish that they and their uncouth 
brethren of all sorts, sizes and colours, 
had been whelmed in the lied Sea, with 
King Pharaoh and his chariots, ere I had 
suffered my antiquarian enthusiasm to be 
so ridiculously excited in their behalf, as 
to betray me into such a strait. 

M The shades of evening deepened 
around me ; I grew cold and splenetic, 
and being heartily weary with my long 
journey, faint for want of food, and 
tired of standing so long, I turned my 
back on the Egyptian antiquities in a 
pet, and for want of a better resting-place, 
crept into the black sarcophagus, which 
popular tradition reports to have been the 
repository of the mortal remains of Alex- 
ander the Great. Notwithstanding a 
certain taste for the marvellous, which 
renders an antiquary the most credulous 
person in existence, I had always doubted 
the truth of this assertion ; and as no- 
thing increases scepticism so much as ill 
humour, I now made up my mind that it 
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was a downright fable. ‘ A coffin !’ I ex- 
claimed aloud, in the energy of my dis- 
approbation, on discovering the impossi- 
bility of extending my person to its full 
length, « It is a paltry Egyptian bath, 
nothing more.* 

“ 4 It is false/ shrieked a sharp, shrill 
voice, in a language which I should have 
had some difficulty in recognising for 
ancient Greek, so barbarously done were 
its cadences and idioms, had I not at 
length detected some of the un mistake- 
able tropes and figures of 4 Homeric 
abuse.’ For a moment I imagined that 
some learned professor, who had studied 
Greek till he had forgotten his own lan- 
guage, had, like myself, been unfortu- 
nately locked in for the night, and the 
silence and mystic gloom of the apart- 
ment had produced such an effect on 
that region of the brain, which phreno- 
logists style the organ of murder, that 
he had gone frantic. Raising myself on 
my elbow, in some alarm, 1 perceived, by 
the light of the moon, which now began 
to shed her bright beams through the 
lofty windows of the Egyptian Hall, a little 
vixenish-looking personage, with a wry 
neck and a vastly impertinent twist of 
the chin, perched on the edge of the sar- 
cophagus, and surveying me with a very 
malign regard. I was exceedingly trou- 
bled at the presence and strange demea- 
nour of this extraordinary visitor ; but 
imagine my consternation and surprise, 
when, in a haughty tone, he announced 
himself to be the spirit of Alexander the 
Great, and sternly demanded, ‘ How 
I dared to profane his sacred coffin, by 
converting it into a dormitory for my con- 
temptible person/ 

u With an humble apology for the li- 
berty I had taken, I was preparing to va- 
cate the sarcophagus, but he poured forth 
a fresh volley of classical vituperation, and 
leaping upon me, would, perhaps, have 
transported me to those unmentionable 
regions, of which, from his manners, I 
shrewdly suspected him of being a denizen, 
had it not been for the seasonable inter- 
position of a polite old gentleman, in a 
suit of cut velvets, with point lace ruffles, 
and cravat, and a full-bottomed wig, who 
compelled my ghostly enemy to release 
me from his ferocious grasp, just as 1 was 
on the point of suffocation. When I re- 
quested to be favoured with the name of 
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my deliverer, he, with a profound obei- 
sance, replied : — 

« * I am the shade of the most noble 
and illustrious John, duke of Montague, 
the founder of this mansion, and some- 
time lord chamberlain of England, which 
office I lost in consequence of my rash 
folly in venturing to squeeze the royal hand 
of my sovereign lady, Queen Anne, not 
with any evil intention, but in perform- 
ance, as I imagined, of one of the duties 
of my vocation. But her majesty was a 
prudent queen, and dismissed me from 
her presence, lest I should become 
too dangerous ; and I retired thereupon 
to bury myself in the seclusion of these 
stately halls, where l passed the residue of 
my days in lamenting my presumptuous 
folly, and exclaiming with the kingly 
moralist, * Vanity of vanity, all is vanity/ 

44 Here the fierce spirit of the mighty 
little Macedonian having very impatiently 
waited the conclusion of the ci-devant 
lord chamberlain s speech, menaced a 
fresh attack upon my luckless person ; 
on which lie was civilly reminded by the 
Duke of Montague, ‘ that he was no less 
an intruder in his house than 1 was in 
the empty coffin to which he vainly laid 
claim/ 

44 ‘ Oh, Jupiter Ammon, father of mine 1* 
exclaimed Alexander, in a transport of 
rage, 4 is it possible that the conqueror of 
the world can be an intruder in any palace, 
to say nothing of a tasteless red brick 
house within iLs limits?' 

41 4 Your majesty had always an evil 
habit of exaggerating your .conquests/ 
observed the ducal shade, 4 but surely you 
will not presume to assert that any part 
of England was ever subjected to your 
yoke?* 

44 4 1 was unconscious of the existence 
of so obscure a pimple on the face of the 
ocean/ retorted the son of Philip, 4 or 
doubtless it had shared the fate of all the 
mighty nations that were subdued by my 
invincible arms/ 

44 4 Of all these you retaio not so much 
a9 standing room for your sometime cof- 
fin,' returned the duke. 

44 4 My coffin, my sacred coffin/ reite- 
rated the little sprite in a fresh excess of 
fury. 4 My royal ashes have been sacri- 
legiously expelled from their sanctuary 
by ignoble slaves for the sake of lucre, 
and it has been profanely removed to this 
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paltry place, for vulgar fools to gape 
upon.’ 

u 4 Pal try place,’ interrupted the noble 
founder of Montague-house, in a great 
huff ; * I beg leave to assure your majesty, 
that I consider the introduction of so 
displeasing an object as a coffin into my 
splendid mansion, as a far greater griev- 
ance than that of which you complain. 
This house,’ pursued he, 4 which I 
built ' at a vast expense, fitted up in a 
princely manner, with furniture made 
after the patterns of the grande monarque , 
and called after my own name, in the 
hope of securing immortality to my me- 
mory, I revisit, and find all my plans 
deranged, my superb furniture turned 
out of doors, and, dispersed no one knows 
whither; the name of Montague-house 
lost in that of the British Museum; 
and all my apartments, from the base- 
ment to the attics, crowded with worth- 
less trash from every quarter of the globe/ 

* 44 Worthless trash 1* ejaculated 1, every 
particle of verth in my composition re- 
volting at the application of such an 
epithet to the inestimable treasures of 
our national collection. 

44 4 Yes, sir, worthless trash — I repeat 
the word/ reiterated his defunct Grace 
of Montague, significantly holding up the 
synopsis of the contents of the Museum. 

4 Think you that J would have admitted 
any portion of the antique trumpery here 
enumerated to occupy the stately apart- 
ments of my noble mansion, had I pos- 
sessed the power of excluding them. I 
protest that I would scarcely have allowed 
them aplace in a lumber-garret. However, 
as I have as yet seen very few of these 
things, save the Egyptian monstrosities, 
I shall, this night, take a regular survey 
of them, and if you think proper, you 
may attend me/ 

4< I embraced this permission with trem- 
bling alacrity, feeling a strange desire of 
hearing his grace's comments on the ar- 
rangements of the apartments. 

44 The ddors expanded at a touch from 
the quondam master of the mansion, and 
he walked majestically forward. I fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance, and the 
little spirit of the mighty Macedonian 
thinking proper to make one of the party, 
marched before with the strut of a ban- 
tam cock. 

U€ Ha 1 / exclaimed the Duke of Mon- 
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tague, * what maskers and mummers 
have we here?' as the tenants of the 
mummy-closet, men, women, cats, and 
ibises, shuffled forth to pay their respects 
to him as he passed# 4 In the name of 
every thing that is absurd, who are ye, 
and what business have ye here?’ con- 
tinued his grace. ‘ Pharaoh Necho/ 

4 the priestess of Isis/ and the ‘priests 
of Osiris and Anubis,' replied the four 
whose swathings were not in the best 
repair ; while the others, who appeared 
greatly confused at the dilapidated con- 
dition in which they found themselves, 
thought it best, for the honour of their 
families, to preserve a strict incognito, 
and professed themselves 4 to be of such 
remote autiquity, that they had forgotten 
their own names/ But all united in 
assuring his grace, 4 that it was neither 
business nor inclination of their own 
that had made them tenants of his house, 
which was, to them, a dishonouring pri- 
son-house/ 

44 As we approached the room appropri- 
ated to the reception of the funeral urns, 
our cars were invaded with a doleful 
concert of lamentatiuns from the spirits 
of those whose ashes had been expatri- 
ated, and deposited in a place so little 
suited to their ideas of a mausoleum. 

44 The duke assured the disconsolate 
spirits that he had no time to attend to 
their complaints, and besought them to 
refrain from raising so dismal a concert 
in his house. 

44 In the To wnly gallery, I could not 
help observing that the remarks of Alex- 
ander the Great were far more edifying 
to a connoisseur, than those of the British 
duke ; and I presently discovered that he 
was no mean judge of the arts, probably 
bis acquaintance with Apelles had beeu 
the means of improving the royal taste. 

“ He pointed out, with great discrimi- 
nation, the various beauties and defects 
in the statues, and detected, with the eye 
of a master, several modern counterfeits, 
which had passed muster with the world 
as genuine antiques. 

44 As for the ex-lord chamberlain, he ap- 
peared much charmed with all the Cu-. 
pids, and pronounced the 4 long-sided 
Venus’ to be a very adorable lady, quite 
worthy of the station sho occupied in his 
house. 

if I certainly did expect the ducal shade 
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to evince some kindling of enthusiasm, 
on beholding the long-buried treasures of 
Herculaneum, rescued by the daring en- 
terprise of science from the grave of 
nearly two thousand centuries; but he 
regarded them with very little more 
complacency than he had done those of 
Egypt and Greece. The vases he, in- 
deed, allowed were elegant, and he com - 
mended some of the bronzes, especially 
the lamps ; but as for the curious speci- 
mens of culiuary and sacrificial articles, 
there preserved, he surveyed them with 
sovereign contempt, and declared that, 
for the most part, they were only fit to 
be trucked away as old iron and brass. 

“ The cases of gems in the windows 
were, however, honoured with his unre- 
served approbation, so much so, indeed, 
that I was not without apprehension thu it 
was his intention to carry off a few of the 
most costly to the other world ; and on 
repassing the anti-room, on our return, 
he made an actual attempt to clutch the 
Barberini vase, but it proved too material 
a possession for his aerial grasp. 

“ On crossing the entrance-hall, the 
sight of the paltry box, in which the ca- 
talogues are vended, excited the ducal 
indignation in no slight degree. Alex- 
ander exhibited some vivacity at the 
sight of an Indian idol, which was evi- 
dently an old acquaintance, and I silently 
offered my homage to the statue of 
Shakspcare, by Nollekins ; but Alex- 
ander continued the attitude, declaring 
4 that it was in very bad taste.' 

‘‘ 1 Ah, my ceilings ! my beautiful 
painted ceilings !’ exclaimed the duke, 
casting a woful look at the dingy, cob- 
webbed dome of the banquetting-room. 

“ ‘ And is it for this collection of dirty 
trash,’ pursued he, pointing contemptu- 
ously to the geological specimens in the 
saloon of natural history, 4 that all my 
gilded chairs, carved tables, costly china, 
and superb mirrors have been discarded? 
Out upon the rubbish 1* 

“ These angry words were answered by 
such a general movement among the anti- 
deluvian fry, as perhaps never took place 
since the deluge. Puteus gryphytes, toge- 
ther with the whole families of bivalves, 
univalves, &c. &c., rattled in their glass 
cases - , the common ammonites began to 
unveil themselves, and the skulls of 
mouse-deer and elks exalted their horns. 
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In short, every organic; remain in the 
Museum appeared mysteriously animated. 

“ In the next room we were saluted, on 
our entrance, with a general fluttering of 
wings ; for all the stuffed birds had flitted 
out of their cases, and were quarrelling 
with the monkeys. 

“ We were enveloped in a cloud of 
moths and dust, which they had shaken 
out of their feathers, and were fain to 
take refuge in the library ; but there our 
ears were assailed by a general uproar of 
tongues engaged in an angry disputation, 
for that night a ghostly conversazione was 
held by the deceased authors and donors 
of the books there preserved. My mor- 
tal organs of hearing were unable to sus- 
tain the clamour, of which the confusion 
of tongues at Babel can scarcely furnish 
an adequate idea, seeing that the men of 
Babel were builders, not authors. I fled 
with precipitation from the spot, where 
the defunct philosophers of Greece and 
Rome were quarrelling at monkish 
chronicles, and the ghosts of Calvinistic 
polemics were flinging their folios at the 
heads of modern sceptics ; while Homer 
was calling all the other heroic poets, 
from Virgil down to the provin^al min- 
strels and Italian bards, to account for 
their imitations and robberies from his 
immortal text ; and Spenser, Milton, and 
Pope, were fiercely contending for supe- 
riority, with a crowd of presumptuous 
rivals and impudent plagiarists. In my 
anxiety to escape from the alarum, I lost 
my shadowy companions, and somehow 
or other blundered back into the Egyp- 
tian Hall, where the door once more 
closing upon me, I remained like a mouse 
in the trap for the rest of the night. 

44 In the morning I almost frightened 
the attendant, who came to open the 
apartment, out of his wits, by poking my 
head out of Alexander’s coffin, into which 
I had unaccountably crept once more, and 
actually slept soundly till broad day-light, 
without receiving any farther molestation 
from its former occupant.'* 

44 So it was only a dream after all,” 
ejaculated I, with some degree of pique 
at having permitted myself to be wound 
up to a pitch of very foolish excitement 
during the narrative. 

41 Nothing else, my fair cousin !” 

“ How ridiculous I” 

“Exceedingly ridiculous for a man 
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Vtbo had arrived at full years of discre- 
tion to dream of such a farrago of non. 
. sense.” 

. *Are we then accountable for our 
dreams ?" 

<• To a certain degree I should think 
we are, if it be true that our nocturnal 
fancies are the offspring of our daily 
thoughts. My head was full of cogita- 
tions on the subjects most intimately con- 
nected with The British Museum, to the 
exclusion of my own affairs when, like 
an absent blockhead that I was, I suffered 
myself to be locked up in the Egyptian 
Hall all night, after fasting a* whole day 5 


and then the disquiet I endured was pro- 
ductive of the absurd vagaries in which 
my slumbering faculties employed them- 
selves, instead of labouring how to pro* 
vide me with a visionary supper, or devis- 
ing .means for the recovery of my lost 
shirts and night-caps. Now the moral 
I am about to draw ” — 

“Must be deferred till a more conve- 
nient season,” said I, “for I hear the 
clock striking four, and we must follow 
the tide of retreating visitors, unless you 
are ambitious of passing a second night in 
the British Museum. 


NIGHT SONG OF THE SHIP. 


O’er the white waves bounding 
Away ! away I 

While the winds are sounding 
Their roundelay. 

With exulting motion, 

Onward I sweep, 

Favourite of ocean, 

Pride of the deep. 

Trim ye my sails — guide my helm right— 

Safely we'll speed thro* the dark night. 

Moon and stars deny me 
Their cheering ray, 

Blasts that hurry by me, 

Strive to dismay ; 

But triumphant ever, 

I mock their wrath. 

And with fresh endeavour 
Pursue my path. 

Trim ye my sails — guide my helm right— 

Safely we’Jl speed thro* the dark night. 

Soon, the shades retreating, 

Gladly will rise 
With its welcome greeting, 

The land ye prize. 

Soon will fond eyes brighten, 

Sad hearts be gay, 

When the sun doth lighten 
The well-known bay. 

Trim ye my sails— guide my helm right— 

Safely we’ll speed thro’ the dark night. 

T. W. 
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ITALIAN DRAM A. - 

In accordance with a promise to 
present our readers with some remarks 
upon the Philosophy of Literature and 
the Fine Arts, we proceed to the task 
of analyzing some of our thoughts upon 
philosophy, aesthetics, music, the dra- 
ma, and |painting : and first we shall 
touch upon the Italian Drama. 

The term drama among the Greeks, 
with whom it originated, denoted a 
genus of poetry, comprehending both 
tragic and comic representations : among 
the Italians it now signifies a species, in- 
vented in Italy by Rinuccini, improved 
by Apostolo Zeno, and raised to its 
greatest height by the masterly hand 
of Metastasio. And as from the first, 
the poetry of the drama was accompa- 
nied with song and with music, it was 
from the Greek word melus (song) de- 
nominated tnelod mine . 

But it seemed as if the melodrame 
sunk with the poet Metastasio into the 
tomb ; and although from time to time 
an occasional gleam shot forth, most 
critics agree that it was no more than a 
reflected ray of the splendid light that 
had passed away. But this state of 
things may be attributed to a variety 
of causes, and must not be considered 
merely as the effect of a lack of Italian 
genius. To enter now, however, upon 
a description of these causes would oc- 
cupy too much time and space ; we 
will, therefore, content ourselves with 
observing that they are partly inherent 
in the nature of this kind of poetry, 
and partly extrinsic. A mind elevated 
to true sublimity of conception w ould 
be but very unfavourably disposed to- 
wards poesy of an ephemeral character ; 
and a strong mind would submit with 
very ill grace to the restraints imposed 
upon it by the laws of music, the will 
of the composer, the caprice of the 
singers, or the dictum of the public, 
the which — seated in the theatre, and 
not universally gifted witli soundness 
of judgment — for the most part takes 
for its criteria in these matters the plea- 
sure and degree of relish it derives 
from the combination of musical sounds. 
In the handling of a melodramatic sub- 
ject the poet would meet with but small 
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success, if, giving himself up entirely 
to the inspirations of his genius, lie 
were to listen only to the dictates of 
his art, and refuse to bow in submission 
to the composer of the music, and those 
actors who were to sing the words of 
his poetry. But in Italy, beside these and 
many other equally substantial reasons, 
we must consider the influence of the 
theatrical censorship which denounces 
and chains down thoughts and subjects 
that of a truth are the most poetical. We 
may add that numerous other defects 
arise from the music which but too 
frequently departing from the simpli- 
city of nature displays in its headlong 
course a degree of fantastic exaggera- 
tion, and so completely resolves into an 
absolute whirl of confusion that the 
poor poetry can flml neither time nor 
place for the development of its high 
reason or the performance of its noble 
ministry. Much, too, of this defective- 
ness is derivable from the general ig- 
norance of both composers and singers, 
whose multitudinous pretensions and 
endless assumptions so disturb and em- 
barrass the mind of the unfortunate 
poet, that he not un frequently finds his 
energies to have been wrested into sub- 
serviency to the mind and convenience 
of any person but himself. Wherefore 
it often happens that his productions 
seem to have been composed piecemeal, 
without that interconnecting interest 
which gives them warmth and life they 
are consequently full of incongruities. 
Apart, therefore, from the music, they 
cease to attract attention and fall into 
neglect, although they may be writ- 
ten with much of the spirit of true 
poetry. 

And if no poet has yet, for the rea- 
sons above stated, arisen to give us 
compensation for the loss of the great 
Metastasio, there is still consolation 
the thought that Felice Romani, Sal- 
vador, Catnerano, and a few other Ita- 
lian poets have watched over and in 
some measure contributed to uphold 
the glory of the drama. 

Romani, as we have often had occa- 
sion to remark, is a brilliant poet — one 
of the first living poets of Italy ; but 
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the noble evidence of this superiority 
is more distinctly and forcibly mani- 
fested in his canzoni than his dramas. 
This meed of praise, which is no less 
just than sincere and conscientious, we 
thus publicly give ; but we cannot 
bring ourselves to coincide with a ta- 
lented French journalist who affirms 
that his dramatic productions font place 
avant Mela stasia ! Romani, we are 
convinced, has too much judgment, too 
deep a sense of the surpassing merit — 
notwithstanding his defects — of Metas- 
tasio as a dramatic poet, to fcuffer him- 
self to be seduced by this adulating 
compliment : not that we believe him 
to have exerted in his melodrames the 
whole force of his poetic powers, or 
that he was by privilege exempt from 
the numerous impediments to the pos- 
sibility of his nearer approach to his 
great model : but it is precisely from 
defects of this particular class, as we 
have before remarked, rather than from 
his presumed incapacity, that an opi- 
nion should be formed of his distance 
from the renowned author of the Ar- 
laserse , of Temistocle , Zambia, Cat one, 
Atiilio, Regolo , Dcmoofovlc, and so many 
other original masterpieces, which, to- 
gether with an infinitude of poetic 
beauties — lyric and dramatic — the 
whole world admired and will ever ad- 
mire for their sublime sentiments and 
salutary lessons of love, patriotism, 
noble faith, in fact of every virtue, pri- 
vate as well as public, courtly as well 
as popular, and all wonderfully com- 
bined with an absolute, irresistible com- 
mand of the affections and passions, 
which glow with such intensity in all 
his well-contrived, masterly scenes. It 
is, therefore, with acknowledged pride 
that Italy pronounces the name of Me- 
tastasio in immediate connexion with 
those of her greater poets, Dante, Pe- 
trarca, Ariosto, Tasso, Alfieri, &c. 

But the term drama , in the present 
day, is used to designate a theatrical 
composition unconnected with music, 
ordinarily written in prose, and which, 
utterly regardless of the relations of 
time and place, mingles w'ith its scenes 
historical events generally but little 
truthful, and almost always deep dyed 
with crime and blood. There are, how- 
ever, some to be found — such as have 
but small qcquaintence with literature — 
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who, judging from the matter atid not 
thinking of the form, honestly believe 
this kind of representation to be — 
tragedy ! These same also will boldly 
undertake to call a prose historical ro- 
mance, a poem, not knowing that every 
art has its peculiar character which dis- 
criminates it from all others, and its 
own particular limits within which it 
is bound to keep ; that in like manner 
as painting with colours and sculpture 
with relief, so real tragedy and a true 
poem should be clothed with poetry 
and verse, which constitute their pe- 
culiar form. 

In Italy, however, this new kind of 
composition, a something between prose 
and poetry, has not yet struck deep 
root, notwithstanding the efforts of a 
few, of no despicable talent, to produce 
that result. Its native soil is Paris, 
and its greatest and really able cham- 
pions are Dumas and Victor Hugo, 
whose successive productions, rife, ne- 
vertheless, with extraordinary merits, 
sometimes for the groundwork, some- 
times for the accessories, have taken 
the ancient and venerable place of deep 
tragedy, and of good and useful comedy. 

But while avowing our unfeigned 
respect for the wreaths of laurel with 
which these celebrated poets are daily 
crowned, we venture to give their Ita- 
lian imitators a little counsel, which 
is — to offer less violence to the sanctity 
of history, and to draw less of materials 
and theatrical subject from the atro- 
cious, sanguinary scenes of the dark 
ages ; but if they are determined to 
draw thence, to do so with more truth 
and fidelity. But of what use is it to 
seek from certain modern writers his- 
torical truth in things past and ancient, 
whilst even now a Janin and a Gueroult 
grossly misrepresent and ignore things 
present, those too of a most solemn and 
public character, well known to the 
most heedless and most ignorant. 

But, to resume the thread of our 
subject, we wish not to be considered 
such rigid adherents to classic rules that 
we cannot regard with favourable eye 
the productions of the day because they 
are clothed in new forms. On the con- 
trary, we are persuaded that literary 
works, whatever their form, while they 
delight the public, while they benefit 
as well as amuse, are always worthy of 
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attention and favour. But what real 
delight, what benefit, we ask, can be 
derived from compositions in which 
human nature is so deeply saddened 
and degraded by fiercest passion and 
bloody crime, which are for the most 
part exhibited as stalking unpunished 
and triumphant through the guilty 
scene? What ear, what heart,' edu- 
cated in innocence and alive to virtuous 
impressions can, without indignation 
and horror, contemplate scenes of deep- 
est shame and barbarity, designedly 
bomired, so to speak, with the degree 
of base and repulsive human wretched- 
ness that probably has no existence but 
in the wild wanderings of a vicious 
and disordered imagination ? The the- 
atre should be, as far as possible, the 
school of truth and right conduct. 

Fortunately, these dramatic repre- 
sentations do not seem possessed of 
much vigour of life, or calculated to 
endure long, since even those that in 
their first days were received with 
loudest acclamations soon become old 
and die ; like the weed of the field, 
or the child of a single spring, it is 
so slightly rooted in the soil, that the 
ploughshare or the tooth of the first 
passing ox uproots and destroys it at 
once. Oil the other hand, some of the 
ancient tragedies ( it is of little import- 
ance whether they arc called classic or 
romantic) still exhibit a robust and pe- 
rennial life; and the agonies depicted 
in their solemn but natural events ex- 
citing the wail of sympathy in the 
breasts ot all people, from the days of 
Sophocles and Euripides to Shakspere, 
Calderon, Corneille, Voltaire and Alfi- 
eri, have on every occasion of their re- 
presentation, obtained the first post of 
honour, and attracted the applausive 
homage ot an admiring and intelligent 
public. And why may not the modern 
drama anticipate an equally splendid 
fate ? Because it has not truth for its 
basis ; because it ordinarily displays 
the most repulsive and unnatural pas- 
sions and affections, and is so individual - 
iaed that it is impossible for the heart 
of the spectator to identify itself with 
the scenes ; and when the charm of no- 
velty and style is removed, their de- 
fectiveness is immediately felt. 

A striking example of this truth will 
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be found bn the Paris stage in Hugo's 
drama of Angelo , Tyrant of Padua, not- 
withstanding that its numerous artistic 
beauties attracted enthusiastic applause. 
On its appearance at one of the theatres 
of the French metropolis, “ it was re- 
ceived (to use the language of one of 
the most eminent French periodicals) 
with much coldness, because the public 
perceived it to be empty and false, 
fraught with exaggerated declamation, 
and passions worked to the highest de- 
gree of agitation for nothing ” It is 
truly melancholy to behold the prema- 
ture old age that haftf^thus struck so re- 
markable a production of a man who 
justly ranks among the masters of the 
dramatic art at the present day. 

Before concluding our reflections 
upon this subject, we wish to present 
a corroboration of our ciiticism, in the 
ingenious remarks of a celebrated 
French author, who, in speaking of 
poetry and the drama, thus elegantly 
reasons : — “ Poetry, and especially the 
drama, should, like the sun, shine upon 
all and over all. When, therefore, you 
read line poesie intime, or are present at 
one of those drames individuals (two 
terms which fashion has now univer- 
sally adopted) are you not every mo- 
ment tempted to ask yourself the data 
at which this poetry was written, or 
the time when the drama was com- 
posed ? The cause lies in all this in - 
limit c and in this individuality ! Don't 
talk of passions that a capricious and 
variable poet has created for his own 
purposes, but of those which are felt 
by all ; let me hear of heroes formed, 
not out of his own imagination, which 
may and must grow old and feeble, 
but rather of heroes endued with the 
spirit of human nature which never 
changes.” 

Oh ! if even from this slight and 
cursory examination we feel a desire 
to suppress a greater portion of the 
dramatic productions of the day, how 
numerous must be their substantial de- 
fects. Nor can we wonder much at 
their early fall into oblivion, or at the 
similar late of many works, now en- 
joying a short-lived renown, chiefly 
attributable to the fact of their not 
being constructed in accordance with 
the eternal and immutable laws of 
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truth, of the beautiful and the grand, 
or even properly subjected to the dic- 
tates of decorum and sound morality. 

With these ideas in our mind we 
witnessed with deep attention the re- 
presentation of Lucrezia Borgia, pro- 
duced during the* past month at the 
Italian Opera House, and we shall ex- 
plain the impression made upon us as 
well by the poetry as by the music and 
the singing. 

It is well known that Romani wrote 
his libretto from Victor Hugo’s tragedy 
entitled Lucrezia Borgia . We shall 
not, however, enter much into the de- 
tails of the tragedy, because it was so 
fully discussed at the time of its first 
appearance ; neither shall we direct 
attention now to the particulars of Bo- 
mani’s melodrama, which is but a po- 
lished translation. The dramatic situa- 
tions are very effective, and the style 
brilliant though not always equal. — 
Nevertheless we cannot approve the 
selection of such subjects, involving a 
falsification of both history and charac- 
ter. We are not, as we have before 
declared, of that class who deny to the 
dramatic art other mission than that of 
amusement. Victor Hugo affirms it 
himself, and then plunges into the very 
mire of human crime ; nay, even in- 
vents, exaggerates, and forms a sublime 
of ideal truism , and fills the stage with 
scenes utterly detestable and unworthy 
to meet the eye. 

We must, however, say a few words 
upon the libretto as well as upon the 
music of Lucrezia Borgia . t 

The piece opens with the melody of 
an allegro chorus of mischievous fops, 
whom an occasion of festivity had as- 
sembled together, enjoying themselves 
upon a terrace of the Palazzo Bar- 
berigo in Venice. Certain of these 
young gallants make reciprocal won- 
dering inquiries respecting the proba- 
bility of their meeting with similarly 
delightful entertainments at the court 
of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, whither 
they are about to accompany the am- 
bassador Griznani. They are assured 
by Gubetta, one of the courtiers, that 
there will be much gaiety, as the Du- 
chess Lucrezia Borgia is there. Imme- 
diately all exclaim* name not that woman ! 

" Acquetati : 

Non la nonlar giammai.” 
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All hate her : every mouth is loud with 
reproach against her. Orsini , one of 
the number, a young cavalier, declares 
that his detestation of her is unmea- 
surable, and that he will explain to 
them the reason of it. Gennaro , a 
handsome captain in the Venetian army, 
his most intimate friend and almost 
brother, manifested even a stronger 
feeling of indignation against Lucrezia , 
and not wishing to hear any narration 
of which she was the subject, retired 
and lay himself down to sleep. Orsini 
tells them the account, expatiating upon 
the noble qualities of Gennaro y said upon 
the prophecy of an old man who pre- 
dicted that they two would die by the 
hand of a Borgia. 

This narrative, in the form of a’ro- 
manza, is very pleasing but not original 
in its melody : the modulations are good 
but not elegant ; nevertheless, as a part 
of the introduction — that is, the musical 
pieces and scenes which form the proe- 
mium — it is sufficiently studied, and 
pleases much. Eruesta Grisi, who 
takes the character of Orsini , sings this 
part in very laudable style. The in- 
troduction concludes with the chorus, 
and all saying to Orsini , while looking 
at Gennaro , who is sleeping — 

“ Vieni, la tlanza invitaci, 

Lasciam costui dorriiir/' &c. 

They all retire except Gubetta and 
the sleeping Gennaro . Meanwhile /./*- 
crezia (Grisi) comes out from a gondola, 
masked. She gazes at Gennaro (Mario) 
and envies his placid repose. From her 
remorse has long banished the quiet of 
sleep. Gubetta beseeches Lucrezia to 
be very cautious since, if she be dis- 
covered, she may be insulted. laicre- 
zia impatiently desires her to leave her; 
it is in vain she endeavours to discover 
the cause of lMcrczia*s coming from 
Ferrara to Venice. As soon as she is 
alone, Lucrezia raises her mask, and 
sings a sweet cavatina. 

“ Com’ e hello! Quale incanto 
In quel volto onesto e altero!" &c. 

The poetry is simple and the music 
well adapted, and it is sung by Grisi 
with much taste. 

At this moment, Don Alfonso masked, 
arrives in a gondola, from which he 
disembarks ; the conduct of his wife 
has excited his suspicion, and for this 
[the court 
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reason* he follows her in disguise , — 
Rustighetto , one of his courtiers, accom- 
anies him, and increases his suspicion 
y telling him that Lucrezia is in love 
with an adventurer, who is the youth 
before them. The duke requests his 
confidant to find some means of bring- 
ing this officer to Ferrara, llustighcllo 
assures him that he will come there in 
the suite of the Venetian ambassador. 
After this they depart. A well con- 
ceived duet is here introduced, while 
Lucrezia kisses the hand of Gcnnaro , 
and wakes him. She implores his love, # 
saying that she will love him with a warm 
affection. “ Si quanto lice io v' a mo .” 
He replies to the beautiful stranger that 
he /eels for her an unaccountable afl c- 
tion, but that he preserves the first 
place in his heart to a mother of whose 
existence and name he is ignorant, but 
whom he loves more tenderly the more 
she is involved in mystery. Wc will 
give these beautiful lines — 

“ L’amo, si Tamo e sem brand 
Vederla in ogni oggetto, 

Una soave immagim? 

IVlc ne ho formata in petto, 

Scco dormiente, o vigile, 

St co fkvcllo ognor! 

This is a touching duet, from the 
peculiar situation of Lucrezia , who is 
rejoiced at finding herself beloved by 
her son, but does not reveal herself as 
his mother, because he is the offspring 
of a horrid crime ; the subject is well 
treated by the poet, and the composer 
has coloured it with beautiful music in 
which the instrumentation is scientific, 
yet simple, and accords admirably with 
tile dramatic melodies which depiet the 
poetry and the situations of the cha- 
racters. This colloquy is interrupted 
by the party of gentlemen returning 
from the ball. Seeing Gcnnaro in con- 
versation with a lady, who has replaced 
her mask, they begin to examine her, 
and, discovering that she is Lucrezia, 
heap upon her reproaches. Gcnnaro, 
ignorant who she is, endeavours to de- 
fend her, but tearing away her mask, 
they all at once cry, “e la Borgia /’ 
There is a beautiful contrast of part 9 in 
this confusion, which forms the Jinale 
of the first act. Donizetti here dis- 
plays true musical knowledge, whether 
as regards the thoughts, the melody, 
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the modulation, or the magnificent har- 
mony which compose the second act. . 

What others would have called the 
prologue we have called the first act, 
for such it certainly appears. Never- 
theless we shall offer no opposition if it 
must bear any other name. 

The first scene of this act places us 
in a piazza at Ferrara, between the 
house of Borgia, and the residence of 
Gcnnaro, who is arrived with the Ve- 
netian ambassador. The Duke asks 
his vejanus, Rustighetto : — 

*' Nel veneto corteggio lo rasvisasti 

E megli posi al lianco, 

K lo sognii, come sc 1* ombra io fossi 

Del curpo suo,” &c. 

These and other words of the dia- 
logue, show that Gcnnaro is alluded to, 
and that his life is conspired against. 
Wc are petrified at the expressions of 
the Duke in reference to Gcnnaro , and 
tremble lest he should go to the house 
of Lucrezia : — 

“ Entrarvi ei puote, non n'escir mai vivo !" 

In the fury of jealousy Alfonso vents 
his rage against his supposed rival, and 
all Venice : — 

" Non sempre chiusa ai popoli 
Fu la fatal laguna, 

Ed a oltraggiato principe 
Aprir si puote oncor.” 

The music is martial and free, but 
brode to display the powers of Tambu- 
rini, and deficient in originality. 

The Duke retires, and Gennaro, Or - 
sini, and all the friends come upon the 
scene taking leave of each other after 
the festivities. Gubetta is apiongst 
them ; a conversation against Borgia 
so enrages Gennaro, that he ascends the 
steps before the door of the house of 
Borgia, and with his Bword erases the 
B, thus leaving only orgia . His friends 
alarmed, tell him that this jest may cost 
not only him, but themselves, all very 
heavily. 

“ Ove del reo si cerchi. 

Me stesso palesar pronto sou'io. 

Thus boldly replies Gcnnaro, at the 
same instant two men dressed in black, 
appear at the back of the stage ; at the 
sight of them the party separates, and 
Gcnnaro enters his own house. After a 
chorus of bravos, which possesses a cer- 
tain deep, mysterious beauty, the scene 
changes to a room in the ducal palace 
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A VISIT TO THE ENEMY'S CAMP. 

A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR. 

TRANSLATED FROM RPINDLER. 


CHAPTER I. 

The battle of Nordlingen had well 
nigh proved fatal to the interests of the 
Protestant princes and their allies. Vic- 
tory and fortune ranged themselves 
once more under the Imperial stand- 
ard, and Ferdinand’s army overran the 
whole of Germany ; the Swedes, hi- 
therto supposed to be invincible, were 
everywhere driven hack by their over^ 
whelming force, and the straggling re- 
giments and squadrons which had se- 
parated from the corps d'armte threw 
themselves into such townsand fortresses 
as were under the protection of the 
Confederacy. The beautifully-located 
town of Hanau, the better portion of 
which had just been completed by 
means of Dutch wealth and French 
industry, was particularly selected for 
this purpose, and, being well-provi- 
sioned and strongly fortified, the Swed- 
ish commandant, Major-General Ram- 
say, a Scotchman by birth, fixed upon 
it as a place capable of maintaining a 
long siege. The war-loving comman- 
dant had collected a tolerably strong 
force, composed of Scots, Swedes, and 
Weirnarers ; and (all the noble families 
having fled to the Netherlands) as- 
sumed the undivided command over 
town and citadel. Citizens and sol- 
diers were alike required, under the 
severest penalties, to bring in arms and 
ammunition to complete the fortifica- 
tions, and to act on the offensive and 
defensive to the very last extremity. 
The result proved the wisdom of Ram- 
say’s precautions : Imperial troops 
shortly appeared in the neighbourhood, 
their numbers increasing from day to 
day. Towards the end of the year 
1635, Baron de Lamboy,the command- 
ing officer, formally opened the siege 
under the most threatening aspect, and 
the brave garrison closed in deadly 
strife with their obstinate besiegers, 
who, finding their invitation to surren- 
der rejected with 'scorn, resolved Upon 
capturing a place which commanded 
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the Maine, as well as the whole of the 
surrounding country. In vain the be- 
sieged flattered themselves with the 
prospect of a speedy reinforcement, the 
resources of the allies were crippled, 
or, in the confusion of those ferment- 
ing times, were either heedless, or in- 
capable of affording assistance to a for- 
tress of minor consideration. Thus 
passed on week after week, month after 
month, until the blockade evidently re- 
duced the town to n state of want. 
The sword of the active enemy cut off 
all who attempted to leave the gates ; 
each passing bullet struck some soldier 
on the ramparts or citizen in the street ; 
houses and churches successively crum- 
bled beneath their shells. Dreadful as 
this was, the place of the dead could 
be supplied from amongst the living, 
breaches filled up, and the destruction 
caused by roofs on flames repaired ; 
but there existed one misery, the most 
trying of all, which greatly favoured 
the Imperial army, namely, the impos- 
sibility of procuring fresh supplies ; 
and its attendant, contagion, sparing 
neither sex nor age, swept off thousands 
to an untimely grave. After seven 
months of obstinate resistance, Ramsay 
judged it advisable to capitulate; but 
the Imperial general’s thirst for ven- 
geance rendered a 11 his efforts to obtain 
it ineffectual. The heralds were either 
branded on the forehead, and then 
driven back to the gates, or else hanged 
on the enemy’s redoubts. This contra- 
vention of the rights of war, which, 
under extraordinary circumstances of 
cruel retaliation, is only partially ex- 
cusable, left little hope for any but 
that of a desperate result. Reckless 
despair on the one side, was opposed 
to the most deadly revenge on the 
other ; and Ramsay’s oath that he 
would perish in the ruins of his citadel, 
was responded to by Lamboy’s vow 
that at the general storming of the town 
not one of its inhabitants should find 
mercy. 

Qthk court 
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CHAPTER II. 

Who would imagine that in the, tu- 
mult of this turbulent era, amidst 
scenes of misery, famine, and multi- 
form destruction, Cupid, that god of 
love, could yet find wherewithal to 
busy himself? And yet many a tie 
was then formed which endured 
long after the months of desola- 
tion had passed away, and others too, 
that inexorable fate rendered abortive 
in their earliest being. Under the root 
of the patriotic advocate, Delatre, two 
amiable and beautiful girls, his wards 
and nieces, had arrived at womanhood, 
ornaments of his unpretending house- 
hold, and the joy of his advancing 
years, lledwig, the elder of the t'vo, 
was a fascinating being, with a peace- 
ful, celestial expression in her clear 
blue eye ; whilst her sister, Clara, ex- 
hibited, with every soft and feminine 
grace, a considerable portion of mascu- 
line firmness and strength of mind, in- 
herited from her father. An attach- 
ment, rarely met with even amongst 
sisters, knit the hearts of these two 
girls in so strong a manner, that even 
an affection of a different nature, which 
lledwig now for the first time intui- 
tively felt, offered no interruption to its 
indulgence. The object of that affection 
was Neil Peterson, a Swedish noble- 
man holding a captain’s commission in 
Burgdorf’? regiment, whose distin- 
guished integrity and patriotic virtues 
combined with the advantages of an 
agreeable exterior, entitled him to the 
possession of so amiable and accom- 
plished a wife as lledwig promised to 
be. Amid the thunder of the enemy’s 
artillery, and the dangers incurred of 
various conflicts, had their hearts been 
united, and, soldier-like, ever alert at 
the call of duty, he formally demanded 
of Delatre the hand of his niece. The 
old uncle, pained as lie was at the idea 
of parting with the beloved girl, who, 
in the event of such marriage, would 
be obliged to quit his roof to reside 
in a distant and northern country, 
on her husband’s property, neverthe- 
less listened rather to the wishes of 
the young people than to his own, and 
yielded a reluctant consent. The ad- 
vocated very reasonable desire, how- 
ever, that the marriage ceremony should 
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be postponed until after the restoration 
of peace, little suited the impatience of 
the couqt, who was urgent for its im- 
mediate consummation. tl Surely/' he 
would say, 'these very disturbances 
point out the necessity for promptitude. 
The present is the only moment the 
soldier can call his own, he knows not 
if he can command the next ; the ene- 
my’s lead showers around us and may 
reach me as well as my neighbour, and 
’tis hard to die on the threshold of hap- 
piness ; besides, death loses some of its 
poignancy when our wishes are fulfilled, 
and if such be my fate, I shall meet it 
more resignedly when I know that she 
whom I leave behind will bear my 
name.” 

lledwig endeavoured to avert his 
thoughts from such a future and her 
uncle opposed arguments, but the 
count adhered to his resolution, and 
the parties at length agreed upon an 
early celebration of the nuptials in as 
private a manner as possible, only in 
such a manner, indeed, as the distress- 
ing state of the times would justly ad- 
mit of. Feasting and dancing were, of 
course, out of the question, but a bridal 
robe, a costly wedding garment, the 
sister and friends of Hedwig main- 
tained their right to provide for her. 
This indisputable privilege required, 
however, the sacrifice of eight days’ ex- 
ertion, which was for Neil Peterson a 
most unwelcome postponement, yet for 
lledwig a desirable interval- during 
which she might prepare for this the 
most important change in her lot. 

CHAPTER II r. 

It happened at the time when the 
robe in question was just commenced, 
that two prisoners of war were quar- 
tered in Delatre’s house ; a major in 
the service of the emperor, and his 
servant, both of whom Peterson had 
himself captured whilst taking their re- 
past at some isolated outwork of their 
camp. As might be expected, they 
w r ere far from pleased at this unex- 
pected chance of war, although, in 
order to ameliorate the hardship of their 
lot as much as possible, Peterson intro- 
duced them to the family of his friend , 
the famine, then raging in the city, 
luckify inconvenienced them less than 
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might have been expected, as the 
serving-man, a short, thick-set, bulky 
personage, contented himself with the 
use of wine and ardent spirits, of which 
there remained an abundant supply, 
and the major, a member of the noble 
house of Buddingen, sought relief from 
ctmui in the society of the ladies of the 
family. He amused himself by passing 
the whole of the day in the sitting- 
room with the attractive party of dili- 
gent embroideresses, watching the pro- 
gress of their work, singing snatches of 
Hungarian songs, whose wild and 
strange sounds were amusing though 
unintelligible to the ears of most of his 
fair auditors, or else relating to them 
various tales and marvellous legends ; 
until, by the third day of his domesti- 
cation among them, he had succeeded 
in making himself an agreeable and 
welcome companion ; and the young 
ladies deeply regretted that so good a 
singer and such an amusing storyteller 
should be one of the hated Imperialists, 
instead of a Swede or a Weimarer. 
Clara alone cherished an unconquer- 
able dislike to the major, which in- 
creased in proportion to the greater 
pains taken by him to render himself 
agreeable to her. To her alone he ad- 
dressed himself, to her alone he sang, 
and his ardent gaze was bent on her, 
while seeming to listen to the artless 
tales of her young friends. His whole 
conduct and deportment manifested a 
deep and overwhelming passion, which 
Clara’s pure and innocent mind failing 
thus to interpret, was precisely the 
cause of that aversion which she could 
not overcome. 

“ Say what you will,” she once re- 
plied to the jests of her companions, 
"but the Imperial major is .to me a 
most unwelcome guest, and I shall 
heartily rejoice when he either effects 
an exchange or lays down the ransom 
for his liberty. My spirits are de- 
pressed whenever I chance to look at 
him, and if I meet his wild ferocious 
glance, it makes me tremble.” 

They laughed at her sentiments of 
antipathy, and one of them smilingly 
observed, " that peradventure Gottfried 
Uttenhofen, the volunteer, might bet- 
ter succeed in winning her favour.” 

They all extolled his manly, open 
countenance and dignified demeanour, 
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his wealth, and deserved reputation for 
cool, intrepid courage, whilst one re- 
marked that Gottfried and Clara would 
be as interesting a couple as Hedwig 
and Peterson. The blushing girl, who 
had never yet even to herself acknow- 
ledged a preference, persisted in deny- 
ing that there existed any, and posi- 
tively declared she had never bestowed 
a thought on Gottfried any more than 
she had on the detested major. Clara 
knew not that poor Uttenhofen had 
entered the room, and, while standing 
behind her chair, had overheard the 
greater part of the conversation ; her at- 
tention having been attracted by the 
suppressed laughter of her friends 
she suddenly turned round, and in do- 
ing so her eye rested on the pallid^ 
countenance of Gottfried ; 6he half re- # 
gretted her harsh speech, for he bowed 
low and coldly, and with the air of 
one whose feelings have been deeply 
wounded, in silence left the house. 

Clara, however, dissembled her mor- 
tification, and quickly retorted the jests 
of her companions. 

"Leave me to my own enjoyments,” 
she exclaimed, " and force me not to be 
melancholy ; am I not the only being 
in the house who can maintain a smile 
of cheerfulness ? My uncle is op- 
pressed by the weight of his affairs; 
old nurse Ursula who sits slumbering 
in our grandfather's chair, prays and 
mutters psalms the whole day long ; 
and the affianced bride surpasses all the 
rest in gravity. Only look at Hedwig. 
To-morrow her dress will be com- 
pleted, on the following day she will 
be married — and yet there she sits with 
a face as doleful as though she were 
condemned to the scaffold. Heaven 
defend me from matrimony if all brides 
are as inconsolable as my beloved sis- 
ter.” 

" Jest me not,” replied Hedwig with 
patient seriousness; "if I cannot escape 
from my own thoughts, and the needle 
falls from my unconscious hand, there 
is ample cause for it. Listen to what 
I dreamed last night. I seemed to be 
standing in full bridal costume in my 
own apartment ; the windows were all 
illumined as if by torchlight; there 
was tumult in the streets— a noise like 
the retreat of soldiers; but I heeded 
not the disturbance from without, and 
£the court 
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thought I enjoyed the peaceful stillness 
of my own Kttle rogm, so I determined 
to finish my toilet and bind the flowers 
on my hair. I applied myself anxiously 
to my pleasing task, but niy unskilful 
hands refused to perform their office* 
and the wreath fell repeatedly from my 
brow, and each time reached the ground 
with k strange sound like the rustling 
of the wind amongst dry leaves. Ait 
first the accident amused me, but I 
soon became impatient at my want of 
success. Then came a low knock at 
the window, and knowing already who 
stood without, I exclaimed, ‘ Come in, 
dear Neil, and help me with my gar- 
land/ The window flew open, the 
count stood there, and behind him in 
hazy indistinctness a long line of sol- 
diers. I was, however, by no means 
surprised at his pale and strange ap- 
pearance, but smiling held out the 
wreath to him ; he took it silently and 
sorrowfully, but as he extended his 
right hand he was drawn back by the 
soldiery, and disappeared from my sight 
like a dissolving mist. * Give me back 
my flowers/ I cried in alarm, but they 
also vanished from my outstretched 
hand, and only a few scattered leaves 
fluttered back, which, as I caught them, 
distended into long black draperies 
until they entirely enveloped me ; then, 
seized with a feeling of horror, I awoke 
sobbing at my frightful dream/’ 

lied wig's friends had drawn them- 
selves closer together around the flick- 
ering lamp in thoughtful silence for 
some time after she had finished her 
recital. Clara was the first to speak, 
and with her wonted readiness ascribed 
the vision to the effects of an over- 
heated imagination. 

“ Good dreams/’ she argued, “ are 
sent from heaven — bad ones are only 
the work of malignant spirits; avoid 
all needless anxiety, my iledwig; be 
assured the count will not exert him- 
self to make you a widow/' she further 
added, laughing. “ Besides, what all 
the town says must be true, that Peter- 
son bears a charm, and is safe equally 
against shot and sword. Has he not 
numberless times faced the enemy 
without ever receiving the slightest 
scratch?" 

“ You talk at random, Clara/' inter- 
rupted the old nurse, “ nevertheless it 
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is true. I have often heard that be 
wears a talisman, and none but a bul- 
let of silver or of ivory can take his 
life.” 

“ Now set your dear heart at rest, 
my sister,” cried Clara, “ certes, Lam- 
bby will not deprive himself either of 
silver or ivory for the express purpose 
of shooting your betrothed.” 

“ That is not all,” persisted the prat- 
tling Ursula, “ charmsare bestowed by 
demons, who never lose sight of their 
favourites, particularly as they do not 
serve them gratis. The soldier must— 
so said my dear deceased husband- 
exchange whatever he most loves on 
earth for the protecting talisman, be it 
what he now possesses or may here- 
after possess, whether horse, or dog, 
wife, or child. Many repent, and im- 
plore the fiend to retract, but the charm 
has vanished, and the next shot that is 
fired is for that same ill-fated individual, 
and well for him if he hath become a 
Christian beforehand !” 

“ Heaven and the saints protect us!" 
ejaculated the young ladies in a breath ; 
and Clara exerted all her steady cheer- 
fulness to dissipate her sister’s gloom. 

The entrance of the major failed to 
give the wished-for turn to the conver- 
sation, although he was applied to by 
some of the party to affirm or contra- 
dict the nurse’s story. 

“ Really, ladies,” he replied compla- 
cently, “I am unable to give you any 
very accurate information on the sub- 
ject, as I have no charm myself,/’ he 
looked earnestly at Clara, who as usual 
turned away. “ However, I will relate 
all I know, and which in fact corrobo- 
rates what the excellent, intelligent 
Ursula has stated. Some years past/’ 
continued JBuddingen, c< there was an 
extravagant ensign in our regiment who 
bore a most dissipated character, yet he 
was endowed with an almost incredi- 
ble degree of courage which bore him 
unharmed through every danger. It 
happened once that we were both sent 
together reconnoitring into Saxony. 
The ensign rode constantly by my side, 
chatting and amusing himself as uncon- 
cernedly as though the enemy was not 
constantly firing in our way. 

<( f These fellows are getting rather 
troublesome, ensign/ I exclaimed, ‘ let 
us return/ 
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, “ But he laughed, and coolly replied, 

“ * Never mind them, quartermaster, 
they will not harm you, for I catch all 
their blue beans in my glove.’ 

“ So saying, he composedly took off 
his glove, and shook from it about a 
dozen flattened bullets and some shot. 
Surprised at so strange an occurrence, 

I inquired what it meant? He shook 
his head and said, ‘that was a matter 
of 1 secresy, but I might perceive he 
bore a charm, and could if I pleased 
procure for me the same advantage.’ 
This I begged leave to decline, alleg- 
ing that I was too good a Christian, 
and warned him also against his reck- 
lessness. 

“ Some time had elapsed after this 
event, when he sought me out at the 
time we were encamped on the Bohe- 
mian frontier. 

“ ‘ Major,* said he, looking very pale 
and dispirited, ‘give me your advice, I 
am very painfully circumstanced ; there 
is a young lady to whom I am anxious 
to make proposals, for I am distractedly 
fond of her.’ 

“‘Well,’ I replied, ‘take my consent 
and go.’ 

“ The officer shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, cast his eyes upon the ground, 
and said — 

“‘Fain would I go, but that is not 
all, for I have rashly promised him who 
rotects my life that which on earth I 
old most dear. The bargain was made 
in a moment of recklessness, before 
a thought of marriage had entered into 
roy head. Even now the demon exacts 
his reward, if I gain her hand, she dies 
—if not — * 

“ ‘ The important personage will have 
nothing to complain of,’ said I inter- 
rupting him — ‘ offer some other object, 
or better still,— reconcile yourself with 
the church ; the priestly blessing can- 
not be less efficacious than the verdict 
of your protecting fiend.* 

“My comrade straightway departed, 
made his confession to the priest, was 
released from his vow, and fearlessly 
led his bride to the altar. The next 
skirmish, however, proved his last, for 
though only wounded, and thereby 
falling from his horse, he broke his 
neck and instantly expired: he had 
ceased to wear the talisman, and his 
widow too died of a broken heart.” 
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CHAPTEtt IV. 

The retreat sounding, warned the 
listening party that it was time to seek 
their respective homes; they took leave, 
and Hedwig somewhat disturbed by 
the major’s story, retired with the nurse 
to her apartment, and Clara having laid 
aside her work was preparing to follow, 
when the m :jor resolutely placed him- 
self in the way to prevent her doing so, 
at the same time seizing her hand, 
which she vainly endeavoured to extri- 
cate from his hold. 

“ So far from this surprising you, 
Fraiilein,” he began, “ you may only 
wonder that I have not ere this unbur- 
dened my bursting heart. Now, thanks 
to my improvisation, your friends have 
left you sooner than usual. I employ 
the precious moments which offer them- 
selves to unfold the inmost secret of my 
soul. The fortune of war has thrown 
me into the enemy’s power ; a gentle 
yet almost painful feeling has centered 
my affection in you. This heart, un- 
yielding in the battle-field, breathes 
only humble devotion to you. You 
are the chosen mistress of my affections 
— the sole lady of my thoughts — let me 
hope that this avowal may secure me 
your favour.” 

Clara looked at him in silent yet 
unsophisticated astonishment. He con- 
tinued — 

“ Blame me not, reprove me not for 
this irrepressible otibreak of my feel- 
ings ; your own perfection is its cause ; 
yet think me not unworthy of the hap- 
piness I aspire to: I am becoming wea- 
ried of a soldier’s life, my only ambition 
now is to repair to my paternal home 
on the banks of the Donau ; my posses- 
sions are far from inconsiderable, and 
the spoils of war have largely added to 
them ; there, with the blessings of 
peace, will I clasp my bride to my 
heart.” 

“You compel me, sir, to be candid 
with you,” replied Clara coldly and 
with emphasis. “ A simple negative 
would scarcely convey a sufficiently de- 
cisive reply to your importunity. Know 
then that your person and demeanour 
are equally disagreeable to me ; that 
you neither understand nor are capable 
of appreciating the delicacy of the fe- 
male character, the freedom. of your 
speech and manner clearly evince, and 
[the court 
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that you are not master of your passions 
or inclinations is rendered apparent by 
the wildness and ferocity of your de- 
portment, which cannot long sustain the 
character you endeavoured to assume. 
Your advances are as repugnant to me 
as would be every endeavour that you 
could make in my behalf ; and finally, 
sir, could I reciprocate your pretended 
feelings, I dare not. The individual 
who has laid waste the inheritance of 
my forefathers — trampled on my faith, 
and now offers me the spoils of the 
dead for a dowry can have no claim 
on my regard, even were he endowed 
with riches and advantages beyond tho^e 
which fall to the common lot of mortals. 
Leave my hand, Major Buddingen, and 
for the future spare your attempts at 
eloquence. 1 must repeat what lias 
passed to my uncle, that you may im- 
mediately quit a house that has afforded 
you such agreeable pastime/' 

“ You mock me,” retorted Buddin- 
gen with ill-suppressed rage. “ Do so, 
and you shall have cause enough to 
banish me from a house that without 
your love will be hateful to me.” 

“ You are scarcely coherent,*’ said 
Clara interrupting him with a compas- 
sionate smile, as she resolutely added, 
“ once more T desire you to leave my 
hand, otherwise I must call the nurse 
and my sister.” 

“Your hand,” said he, in a bitter 
concentrated tone, “ who shall tear this 
from me? and more than this, your- 
self? for mine you shall be. lianau 
must fall to the besiegers — it may, per- 
chance, be stormed before to-morrow’s 
dawn, and then, proud girl, you may 
soldiery.” 

Clara, hereupon, making a strong 
effort at length disengaged herself from 
his grasp and flew towards the door of 
entrance at the same moment that Gott- 
fried, attended by the major’s groom, 
most opportunely made his appearance 
there. 

“ Heaven be praised, Gottfried, that 
you are come!” she exclaimed earnestly. 
“ Explain to this officer how he should 
conduct himself towards a lady,” and 
without further parley the indignant 
Clara disappeared. 

chapter v. 

“Your conscience be your judge/’ 
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Gottfried began, “ I was not witness to 
what may have passed, but I charge 
you to respect Clara Delatre ; she is 
one whom I esteem and revere, and I 
shall avenge an insult to her more than 
any that could be offered to myself. I 
am an officer like yourself, but serve 
not my fatherland by compulsion or for 
gold. At present, however, I have 
business with you. With no small dif- 
ficulty I have withdrawn this knave of 
yours from a party of our Weimarcrs 
who had taken umbrage at his ridicu- 
lous gasconading. You are acting con- 
trary to the commandant’s orders, which 
enforce that no prisoner of war shall be 
found lounging about the cabarets, or 
out of quarters, after the retreat is 
beaten. Were Ramsay to hear of it, in 
ten minutes after your servant would 
be suspended to the lantern. I have 
done — farewell." 

Uttenhofen quitted the house ; and 
major and man betook themselves to 
their apartment. 

“ Your misconduct will be the ruin 
of us both,” muttered the major as he 
paced up and down the room, whilst 
his esquire comfortably esconced him- 
self in the arm-chair. 

tc A plague oil your bullying, I say ; 
it knows no bounds when you are in 
low society, and will plunge us into 
endless troubles." 

“ Bah !” rejoined the other ; “ the 
coat I’ve adopted demands it; think 
you it would be more consistent for 
me to associate with the officers and 
introduce myself at Ramsay's table ? 
Haunting the cafes as I do in this gear, 
no one recognizes the marked man 
whose rifle-corps endangers every bush 
and every ditch around the country 
within two miles of your presence." 

“ Colonel, colonel, you will pursue 
that game once too often," observed the 
major ; “ mark me ! whether your name 
be Breivogel or not, whether you have 
raised a regiment for the "emperor or 
not, if Ramsay detect you out after 
hours he’ll hang you.” 

“ Hang me !” grinned forth the colo- 
nel ; “ and if so— why have I donned 
this stable-boy’s disguise? To save my 
life, eh! you know I value that less 
than the superb trout we were obliged 
to leave unfinished to go and meet the 
enemy. 'Twas for my coffers’ sake I 
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did it, which is a far more important 
consideration. What a ransom must I 
not lay down did they suspect who the 
caged bird was. With you the case is 
different, you have nothing in the 
world but the lace upon your coat ; they 
will gladly exchange you as a useless 
consumer of their provisions; at the 
worst you are but a prisoner, and may 
find means to escape, whereas that ac- 
cursed Ramsay would first appropriate 
my ducats, and then, who knows what 
may follow ? Never fear, I shall share 
your lot, I do not mind enacting the 
part of your servant, till the word * Go 
forth V be uttered : until then trust to 
my prudence and sagacity/’ 

“ Ah !” cried Buddingen, “ be still, 
ray good friend, I am out of temper, 
and in my impotent rage could bay the 
moon that peers through the window 
like a spy/* 

“ The moon is right,” replied Brei- 
vogel, “you are a poor love-stricken 
animal, and ought not to despise the 
silver goddess.” 

“ It’s all over!'* said the melancholy 
and afflicted Buddingen, “ I'm scorned, 
rejected without mercy— without a 
spark of hope.” 

“ So 1” replied Breivogel, laughing ; 
“ I might have guessed as much, and I 
give her credit for firmness. I’ll en- 
gage you vaunted to her your vast 
possessions that lie somewhere on the 
other side of the world ; and swore to 
an undying faith, brittle as glass ! my 
good fellow. The air of the camp has 
rather unfitted you for domestic enjoy- 
ments ; you vowed similar vows to 
Laura Bremer, and Sabina v : Gelnhau- 
sen. But Clara is an angel, and would 
not think of you. Forget her as soon 
as possible.” 

“ I cannot, and will not,” exclaimed 
the major, “ mine she mu 6 t be in spite 
of all the powers of darkness. Colonel 
Breivogel, help me with one of your 
sage freebooter plans.” 

“ You make me laugh,” replied the 
colonel, quietly composing hi nf self for 
the night; “let us only escape from 
thia abominable ne9t, and a couple of 
my trusty sharpshooters will carry her 
08 easily enough, sooner than that I’ll 
have nothing to do with it.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In the spacious council-room of the 
town-hall, the officers of the garrison 
formed a circle round their comman- 
dant ; the red light of evening stream- 
ing through the high gothic windows, 
tinged with its deep glow the serious 
and thoughtful faces of the military 
leaders ; who with the magistrates of 
Hanau listened in respectful silence to 
the general’s project who addressed 
them on the existing necessity for taking 
some important forts from the enemy, 
which had hitherto so much annoyed 
the town, and for which a sortie must 
be attempted that same night. “ So 
soon,” said Ramsay, “as the tower-guard 
gives notice of the tenth hour, let the 
troops be assembled on the Ncustiidter 
Platze. The four first divisions of 
Burgdorf's regiment commanded by 
Captains Schweickhardt, de Lisle, and 
Peterson, and Ensign Alexander v : 
Winterfeld; and also two squadrons 
of JyJhVs cavalry under Captain Sturm 
and Cornet Hembel, shall share the 
danger and the glory of the attempt. 
Colonel Mongery will lead the assault; 
the troops preserving the strictest si- 
lence. Meanwhile the magistrates 
will call the citizens to arms and keep 
vigilant watch over all suspected per- 
sons, under the severest penalties for 
misconduct ; Colonel Mongery will re- 
port all proceedings to me, and to him 
the officers in command will apply for 
their orders.” The commandant bow- 
ing slightly to the assembly was about 
to withdraw, when he encountered 
Captain Peterson and the Advocate 
Delatre who were respectfully ap- 
proaching him. 

“ What are your wishes, gentle- 
men ?” asked the Scotchman in a dry 
sententious tone, thinking he reac?* a 
petition in the features of both. 

“ General/’ began Peterson, with 
dignified demeanour ; “ you will do 
me the justice to say, that r have never 
on any single occasion been reluctant 
to face the enemy. But to-day, for 
once, I request to be excused from 
joining in the sortie” 

Ramsay's brow darkened. 

“ My lord,” interposed Delatre, 

“ to-morrow morning, the count pur* 
[thjb court 
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poses to lead my niece to the altar, 
the nuptials are to take place at seven 
o'clock, and I entreat you to give him 
leave of absence on this occasion, and 
spare the tears of his young bride.” 

“ What have I and the city to do 
with the count's marriage?" sternly in- 
terrupted Ramsay ; “ I am happy to 
acknowledge his already brilliant 
achievements, and for that precise 
reason he cannot now be spared. This 
day 1 require men with heads as well 
as arms, and it displeases me greatly 
when I find my officers fettering them- 
selves to women ; such conduct inevita- 
bly leads to a neglect of duty.'* 

cc General !” furiously exclaimed the 
count ; “ do 1 merit that reproach 
from you ? 

u So long as you continue in your 
military obligations, no;’ continued 
Ramsay as before, “ the soldier's best- 
loved wife is his sword, the distaff may 
follow after. Storm the imperial en- 
trenchments, and then perchance you 
may find an hour to spare for gentler 
pastime. At all events you will hold 
yourself in readiness for marching or- 
ders. By midnight the whole affair 
will be over, and that will allow you 
time to go to church at seven. Your 
bride will surely receive you the more 
graciously if you bring in an enemy’s 
standard to lay at her feet. Good- 
night. 0 

Ramsay left the room, and Peterson, 
stamping on the floor, muttered between 
his teeth, “We will talk over this anon, 
general!" then turning to the advocate, 
who was deep in thought, “ what is to 
be done, M. Delatre? The kind- 
hearted Ramsay will have me shot if I 
venture on another word, so let us re- 
tire, only, I pray you, not a breath of 
this to my Iledwig ; her distress would 
unman me, and, after all, I shall be 
with you again to-morrow.” 

“ Well for you that can think 
so,” observed Ensign Winterfield, who 
now joined them, “it will go worse 
with me ; ray gorget fell from the wall 
and broke in half this morning ; a sure 
sign, as every soldier knows, that 
death is nigh. On that account I’ve 
drawn up my last will and testament. 
I leave my dog to you, Peterson ; my 
regulation sword to Hembel; and to 
Ramsay, the accomplished tormentor, I 
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bequeath the whole of my remaining 
property, a reichsthaler and a half, or 
thereabouts.” 

Peterson could only reply by a faint 
smile to his sprightly young friend, 
and requesting Cornet Hembel to show 
his standard in the Grand Place, in 
case of his overstaying the appointed 
hour, accompanied Delatre home, where 
Hedwig awaited their return. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Discoursing of the future in all the 
unreserve of confiding attachment, 
Hedwig sat beside ber betrothed ; her 
previous melancholy had completely 
forsaken ber and she gave herself up 
to the enjoyment of almost childlike 
loquacity. Peterson listened in silence 
without interrupting her, until Hed- 
wig, finding her thousand queries were 
not replied to, suddenly checked her- 
self as she perceived his thoughts to 
be elsewhere; this recalled him from 
his reverie, and, half embarrassed, he 
leaned his forehead on his hand. 

“ What were you thinking of?" said 
Hedwig, gently touching his arm, “you 
are motionless as a statue, and this even- 
ing, too — the eve of union, and the 
lamp burns so cheerfully, and the good 
Clara has left the room on tiptoe that 
she may not disturb us ; why are you 
not happy, my beloved ? 1 his morn- 

ing you reproached me for a feeling of 
sadness I could not overcome, and now 
I seem to have imparted it to you. 
What ails you ? are you longing to be 
far away from these scenes, in your 
own quiet home where dwells un- 
broken peace?” 

“ My quiet home !” repeated the 
count half unconsciously — then as if 
glad to have found a pretext for his 
abstraction, he resumed, in a gayer 
tone, “you may be right, my Hedwig." 

“ Ah !” she replied, laughing, “ how 
insatiable are men in their desires ! yet 
I cannot blame you for that wish ; no 
clang of war, no dread of famine de- 
stroys the happy stillness of your na- 
tive land. There, where you have 
told me a thousand times the stars 
shine with a brighter lustre, and a 
clearer though a colder sky expands its 
bright blue canopy above ,* there peace 
must dwell, and to fix my habitation 
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there, beside your hearth, is the extent 
of my ambition.” 

“ May Heaven grant it !” replied the 
count with energy. “ May the Al- 
mighty vouchsafe a speedy termination 
to this chaos of human passions ! Then 
will I exchange the sword for the hunt- 
ing Spear, and, after an encounter with 
my only enemy in the forest, return to 
my blissful well-ordered home to be 
welcomed by my lied wig's smile.” 

“ Is your residence well protected 
against danger?** inquired Hedwig. 

“ With tower, and wall, and bridge ; 
I would not leave you alone in a mi- 
serable hut, believe me.” 

“ Happiness finds its way there 
oftener than in more lofty dwellings,*' 
observed Hedwig. 

“ Ah !” exclaimed Peterson, “ but 
there is beauty in my paternal halls, 
embosomed amid forest and rock. Oh ! 
may I be permitted to close my earthly 
career within their sanctuary ; and, 
promise me this, Hedwig, should fate 
be unpropitious to my dreams of hap- 
piness here, far from the home of my 
childhood, see that my remains be con- 
veyed to the north, to repose in the 
tomb of my forefathers, for there only 
shall I rest. Promise me this !" 

“ It is cruel, my friend, it is cruel 
thus to torment my feelings,” said 
Hedwig. “ Were such to happen, Oh 
Father of Heaven !” 

" Are we not all dust?” repeated the 
count ; “ give me your promise ; then 
will the sight of my grave not prevent 
you from bestowing your heart and 
hand on another and rescuing some of 
the joys of life from the wreck of 
time.” 

Hedwig strove to interrupt him, but 
he continued with fervent utterance — 

“ Let not my entreaty be vain ; 
there, where rise the towers of my in- 
heritance, and where the north light 
flashes, be my last dark home !” 

“ Ah ! sighed Iledwig, “ that north 
light is nil that I dread in your native 
country ; although you have so fre- 
quently described its beauty with en- 
thusiasm, yet the thought of it fills my 
heart with dread and a vague unwel- 
come foreboding.” 

“ Y<ou are ^mistaken, love,” said the 
count, smiling, “ we lend to it on the 
contrary a favourable interpretation; 
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and my countrypeople cherish the belief, 
that at such times the gates of heaven , 
are opened, to gratify the spirits of the 
blessed with a glimpse of those they 
loved during their earthly sojourn ; 
and every ray that ( shoots along the 
purple sky is thought to be the airy 
spirit of one departed hovering over 
some beloved object, infusing with its 
brilliant glances peace and confiding 
hope into the bereaved heart. From 
such a halo will I, too, look down, and 
linger beside my grave and thee, to 
bless thee for having faithfully per- 
formed my last request.” 

He ceased speaking, and, absorbed 
for the moment in a deep yet scarcely 
painful feeling of melancholy, drew 
Hedwig closer to him, but she start- 
ed up, her eyes riveted on the win- 
dow, then pointing with a trembling 
hand towards the street she almost 
shrieked — 

“ In Heaven's name wliat flame is it 
that glares on yonder houses ; it can- 
not be the north light !” 

The count inwardly imprecated his 
irresolution which had prevented him 
from keeping the appointed hour. The 
troops were already on their march, 
and he distinctly heard their measured 
and almost noiseless tread along the 
street, while from the corner of the 
NeustadterPlatz flickered the blood-reel 
flame of a parapet lamp, Peterson, 
completely thrown off his guard, and 
snatching up his cap and sword found 
it impossible to conceal that he hud 
been surprised. 

“ Speak, Peterson,” cried Hedwig. 

“ In the name of mercy, I conjure you, 
tell me what all this means ; what has 
called out the soldiers at this time of 
night?” 

The count attempted an evasive re- 
ply, but just then dlembel, who rode 
beside his troop, knocked at the win- 
dow and called to him — 

“ Captain Peterson, it is time, your 
ensign is approaching.” 

“ In Heaven's name, then !” ex- 
claimed Peterson, throwing on his cap, 
and at the same time hastily embracing 
Hedwig, “an untoward accident has 
prevented my concealing what so much 
alarms you ; but take courage, I shall 
return to-morrow.” 

“ Tell me whither,” she cried, vainly 
[court mao. 
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exerting her feeble strength to detain 
him — “ you will kill me." 

But Neil tore himself from her hold, 
and ^placing her in her sister’s arms 
rushed from the house. 

“ Lights in your windows/’ cried 
voices from without: — and Iledwig 
flung open the casement to take a last 
look at her betrothed ; his pallid face 
was turned towards her with a sickly 
farewell smile, then shrieking " Angel 
of Mercy, my dream!” fell senseless 
into the arms of her nurse and sister ; 
whilst cavalry and infantry silently 
pursued the way in their sanguinary 
occupation. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The day following was one of lamen- 
tation and mourning. The sortie had 
failed entirely, defeated by the vigi- 
lance r.f the enemy ; a musket shot 
imprudently fired sufficed to give the 
alarm, and the assailants were com- 
pletely routed. Winterfeld, who but 
yesterday in a thoughtless moment fore- 
told his end, lay in the fosse beneath 
the walls, and Ilembcl in endeavouring 
to cover the retreat with his body of 
cavalry was struck down by a rifle 
shot. Peterson’s moments were also 
numbered, he was killed in the act of 
planting his ensign on the enemy's 
rampart ; his fall brought everything 
into disorder ; the Hessians and Wei- 
inarers leaving behind them a great 
number of killed and wounded, hurried 
back to the fortress, bearers of the un- 
looked-for intelligence of their dis- 
aster ; this caused a great ferment 
amongst the garrison, but of all the 
inhabitants of the town, poor Iledwig 
suffered most keenly, and her grief 
excited general sympathy. After the 
lapse of a few hours her wild despair 
yielded to the remonstrances of her 
uncle, and the venerable minister ; hut 
neither their consolations nor the affec- 
tionate attention of her beloved sister 
and kind-hearted friends, could alleviate 
the firm deep-rooted sorrow that took 
possession of her mind. The poor be- 
reaved girl ceased not to weep for the 
departed, and constantly called on those 
around her to recover his body from 
the field. 

“I must see him once more,” she 
would exclaim — “ I must now fulfil ihe 
promise that he in his untimely fore- 
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boding exacted from me, his remains 
shall be borne to the sepulchre of his 
forefathers as soon as peace shall be 
restored ; and till then I will mourn 
beside his temporary tomb ; oh, who 
will save him from the claws of the 
vulture and the rage of his relentless 
enemies ?” ■’ 

Delatre willing to meet the wish of * 
his unhappy niece, applied to the town 
council for a messenger to be dispatched 
to the Imperial general, demanding the 
dead to be delivered up, as is often the 
case in time of war. But Ramsay was 
inexorable in his refusal ; he recalled 
to mind how many of his envoys Lam- 
boy had caused to be hung or branded 
with hot irons, and maintained that 
none of his soldiers should be exposed 
to similar danger. 

“ No,” he declared, " the meanest 
drummer shall not undertake such a 
pilgrimage ; Peterson was a brave offi- 
cer 1 grant, but I will not for the sake 
of his dead body send any baptized 
Christian to bite the dust. 'Tis the 
soldier’s lot to fall in the open field 
and have the winds and the midnight 
storm to chant his death song, until 
some friendly hand consign him to the 
earth. 1 shall fare no better I dare to 
say. If there be any one in the town 
at all anxious to be strangled, by main 
force let him pass the Frankfort gate, 
but I would strongly advise you to 
keep your men and your money for a 
more befitting occasion. A dead man 
can be of no use, and deserves no more 
attention than a worn-out garment.” 

The magistrate though inwardly in- 
censed at the roughness and want of 
feeling displayed by the commandant, 
yet coincided with him in refusing 
Delatre’s proposition to go himself. 
The rumour that their efforts were 
hopeless soon reached the cars of Hed- 
wig, and her grief returned in all its 
frantic force. Clara’s sufferings at the 
situation of her sister amounted almost 
to martyrdom, but she could devise no 
means of obtaining assistance, and was 
wringing her hands in utter despair, 
when the supposed groom of the major 
stood before hei*. 

“ Fraulein/’ said he. addressing her 
— (< I have formed a plan of assisting 
your sister and benefiting my master 
and myself at the same time. The 
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major is Lamboy ’s intimate friend and 
brother in arms, make the offer of ex- 
changing him for the captain's body, 
and I'll answer for it the baron will not 
refuse. But this offer must come from 
the right quarter ; let your sister her- 
self go to Lamboy, accompanied by the 
major to prove there is no deception, 
then one word from her pretty lips, and 
we are J>eyond the walls, and the dead 
ebupt within them." 

The bold thought darted like light- 
ning through Clara's brain and was 
as quickly followed bjr cool reflection. 

“My sister," she said thoughtfully — 
“she. poor girl, whom grief has almost 
laid low ; her mourning habit would 
be a jest to the rough soldiery ; speech 
itself would fail her at the first ungen- 
tle word of your general. Misfortune 
will come of this.” 

“ Then choose a substitute,” cun- 
ningly suggested Breivogel — “it would 
not be difficult, were your people to 
send me on to the camp, to procure 
a pass for the fair petitioner. But 
mark me, a lady must go, as Lamboy’s 
heart is never proof against the appeal 
of beauty, still greater is the necessity 
for the application being made to-dav, 
for by the morrow, Zamiel himself 
would be puzzled to find the poor 
count amongst the heap of slain. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Early in the afternoon of that same 
day, rumour was busily afloat* in the 
town of Hanau. “ Have you heard the 
news ? ” cried one neighbour to the 
other — “ Clara Delatre is going herself 
to the Imperial camp.” “ Intrepid 
girl !" “How every one admires her 
resolution, and even the commandant 
himself could not refuse her the major's 
exchange." “ See, here she comes, 
her sister in all her bridal robes could 
not look more lovely." — Advancing to 
the Frankfort gate, came the heroic 
girl, surrounded by her young friends, 
and attended by a civic guard. The 
blessing of Delatre seemed to follow 
her, for her deportment was dignified 
firm and self-posssessed ; she could not 
forbear a farewell loojt at her uncle’s 
house, where he remained as a neces- 
sary comforter to his sorrowing niece ; 
she then walked on steadily to the gate 
which opened on her arrival. There 
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her young friends bade her adieu. Ac* 
companied by the major and old Ur-* 
sula, she silently pursued the route over 
draw-bridge and fosse, through out- 
work and palisade, until the first Impe- 
rial redoubt rose up in front of them, 
and a loud “ Halt !" warned them of 
the presence of a sentinel. The Imperial 
scarf worn by the major and the white 
handkerchief waved by the drummer 
sufficed to obtain a moment’s truce. 
After the officer commanding the fort 
had interrogated and examined the 
party, the pass signed by Lamboy was 
handed to Clara, in which Captain Jes- 
sachitz (the aforenamed officer) was 
empowered to conduct the applicant 
before General the Baron Lamboy, 
and to return with her to her escort, 
who were posted within gunshot of the 
redoubt. The captain also uncondi- 
tionally required that Major Buddingen 
should not remain in their charge, but 
that as soon as all doubt as to the ex- 
change was removed he might proceed 
with the rest. In vain the civic com- 
mandcr loudly expostulated against 
this proceeding ; Jessachitz however 
adhered to the letter of Lamboy’s ex- 
ressed order, and as Buddingen un- 
esitatingly gave his word of honour 
to return if any obstacle were offered 
to the exchange, Clara’s protectors suf- 
fered him at last to pass on. The poor 
girl’s heart beat heavily when she found 
herself separated from her fellow-citi- 
zens and only protected by the two 
officers and her old nurse, who could 
do nought else but mutter prayer after 
prayer. The party as if by one accord 
maintained the strictest silence. The 
plain between the redoubt and the 
camp was barren and unsheltered ; the 
burning summer sun had scorched the 
surface of the earth and dried all the 
moisture from the trees, and the heat 
would have been insupportable had not 
a refreshing breeze been now and then 
wafted from the Maine. At short in- 
tervening distances stood a barrack, 
with its guard-house and single piece 
of ordnance. Croats lay about the 
ground in drowzy idleness under tat- 
tered canvass awnings or straw huts, 
their light Barbary steeds fastened to 
the few stunted trees which the devas- 
tating hand of war had allowed to re- 
main. The monotonous “ Wer da !” 
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of the sentinel, and the password given 
by the two officers, alone, disturbed the 
heavy stillness of this oppressive day : 
but no sooner did the travellers reach 
the outer row r of tents than the whole 
scene was as if by magic reversed. A 
confused tumult of voices, mingled with 
a variety of other sounds, issued from 
the enclosure, and a cloud fell on the 
spirits of both females as they for the 
first time approached an encampment. 
Menacing find inquisitive bearded faces 
peered on them from every corner; 
weapons were seen everywhere gleam- 
ing in the sunbeams; horses, men, and 
cattle, all were promiscuously huddle 1 
together in one mighty mass. There 
was a sound of drums rolling in the 
distance, and from the opposite bank 
of the river was heard an occasional 
blast of trumpets. Several officers of 
his acquaintance now came forward to 
greet the major, vouchsafing a familiar 
notice of the beautiful girl he escorted 
or a jest upon the old and wrinkled 
Ursula. As wave succeeds wave in 
a majestic stream so varied were the 
moving scenes through which they 
passed, until they reached the Grande 
Garde, situated in the centre of the open 
space and surmounted by the Imperial 
standard. Noisy merry-making groups 
thronged around on every side. In 
the provision-tents Croats and sharp- 
shooters were dancing to the tones of a 
crazy violin, and dragoons w ere drink- 
ing and playing cards and other games 
of chance. Opposite to them the smiths’ 
forges were at work, and the light can- 
vass tent of a market-crier closed in 
the spacious scene whose motley inha- 
bitants continually renewed their not 
unpicturesque groupings. 

“ You may wait here, child,” said 
Jessachitz, addressing Clara and pla- 
cing her under one of the colours close 
to the guard, “ you will be safe in this 
place ; I go to inform the general of 
your arrival when he leaves the table, 
for he is dining with the colonel of ar- 
tillery — he must pass this way to go to 
Steinheim, where the head-quarters 
are ; be civil, maiden, and he will not 
refuse what you may choose to ask 
him.” 

With this piece of advice he quitted 
them, and when Clara ventured a timid 
look around her, they were alone— the 
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major having also disappeared, they 
knew not how or when. 

CH\rTEtt x. 

Hated as the major had always been 
by Clara, Iris presence had neverthe- 
less been hitherto a support to her ; she 
became painfully alive to the singu- 
larity of her situation, and the ever- 
increasing fears of her nurse, who 
prayed at one moment, cried the next, 
and continually imprecated that instant 
in which she had been induced to 
agree to so extraordinary a step, con- 
tributed not a little to shake Clara's 
resolution and weaken her former pre- 
sence of mind. How many a sight 
and sound presaged to them misfor- 
tunes yet to come! — In the neighbour- 
ing avenue in front of the provost’s 
barrack, they were compelled to wit- 
ness the brutal coercion of a poor re- 
cruit for some trivial breach of disci- 
pline. Shortly after large herds were 
driven in, having been forcibly seized 
from their possessors by straggling par- 
ties of Croats — w retched peasants, who, 
only for attempting to carry provisions 
to the distressed town had been de- 
prived of their ears, and w ere hunted 
along the open space, llad not these 
atrocities sufficed to fill the minds of 
( -lara and her attendant with horror and 
dismay, the licentious conduct ol the 
soldiers was heart-sickening enough of 
itself. One of their parties, consisting 
of :i eoporal of chasseurs, a Hungarian 
freebooter, and an arquebusier, did not 
scruple to address them freely, al- 
though protected by the Imperial en- 
sign. Clara turned trembling away, 
while Ursula defended with hands and 
teeth a casket of jewels that had been 
entrusted to her, the property of Hed- 
wig and Clara. The contest would 
have proved an unequal one, had not a 
gigantic martial-looking woman, about 
forty years of age, dressed in a military 
coat and chasseur's cap, thrown herself 
between Clara and her tormentor. 

“ Touch her on your peril,” she vo- 
ciferated at the top of her unharmoni- 
ous voice ; and then discharging a 
volley of eloquence, comprehensible 
only to the ears it w r as directed against, 
she succeeded in maintaining her van- 
tage ground. 
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“ I must see if the woman have a 
pass,” sulkily ejaculated the jager. 

Clara, with a trembling hand, ex- 
tended the general's letter of safe con- 
duct, a diligent study of which the un- 
learned* corporal eagerly commenced. 

This female suttler then kindly en- 
deavoured to keep up poor Clara’s spi- 
rits by such comfort as one of her 
nature was capable of offering. She 
made inquiry into the motive of their 
Coming, brought a barrel and a drum, in 
room of better sitting accommodation 
for them, and filled a glass with wine to 
moisten their parched lips. Ursula 
soon recovered herself, and Clara 
breathed new life from the sympathy 
of this rough, but honest and kind- 
hearted woman, who gladly communi- 
cated all ehe knew. She informed 
Clara that the bodies of the officers 
killed on the previous night had, by 
Lamboy’s order, been removed from 
the field and taken to a house in the 
village of Kessclstadt, to await inter- 
ment that same afternoon ; and she 
was sure the general would make no 
difficulty in giving up the dead body 
of the poor captain in exchange for the 
liberty of his favourite companion in 
arms. She was about to lecture the 
listening Clara on the manner of con- 
ducting herself towards de Lamboy, 
when suddenly the sentinel exclaimed, 

“ Attention 1 the general !” 

Immediately the drums beat and 
the guard turned out to receive the 
baron with all the honours due to his 
rank. Clara and Ursula trembling 
concealed themselves behind the Impe- 
rial banners : in a single instant music, 
dancing, and disorder yielded to a per- 
fect stillness ; the soldiers all retreated 
to their respective tents ; and, attended 
by a brilliant staff, General de Lamboy 
advanced to the spot where Clara stood. 

CHAPTER XI. 

On the general’s left walked Colonel 
Kehraus of the artillery, a man noto- 
rious for his cruel and ferocious tem- 
per; he was possessed of the baron’s 
entire confidence and took command 
.in the camp when he was absent To 
hijn, Lamboy remarked (when Jessa- 
chitz, with more kindness than she had 
, led Clara from her 


yet experienced 
hiding-place ) — 


“ The colonel was right, a charming 
girl, by my faith ; I do not wonder at 
his admiration. Tis well maiden,” he 
continued, as Clara stammered out the 
object of her mission. “ My good for- 
tune having favoured me with the visit 
of so fair a citizen of yonder rebel 
town, I have already determined on 
granting your Request. Captain Jessa- 
chitz, let the count’s body be at once 
conveyed to the enemy’s guard.” 

The officer beckoned to a troop stand- 
ing at a little distance, and they ad- 
vanced, bearing on their shoulders the 
body of Peterson, stretched on a simple 
bier. Clara instantly approached the 
melancholy spectacle, and when she 
recognized those well-known, but now 
lifeless and blood-stained features, she 
became so strongly affected that she 
could only raise one silent sorrowing 
look to heaven, and turning again to 
Lamboy, expressed, in scarcely cohe- 
rent words, her sense of obligation ; 
then bursting into tears, she prepared to 
follow the corpse. Lamboy, however, 
commanded her to remain, and, as the 
body was borne away, drew T nearer to 
Clara, to whose dress old Ursula perti- 
naciously clung. 

“ Are you the bearer of no other pe- 
tition ?” he inquired with a penetrating 
mien. 

Clara replied in the negative. 

“ None other ?” repeated the general. 
“ So, the leaders of this rebellious town 
have not then seen the expediency 
of improving the opportunity offered 
through a negotiator whose sex is her 
protection for soliciting my favour. 
Know you not, poor deluded one, that 
death stands even now on your thres- 
holds ? That hunger rages within your 
walls, and fire and pestilence dispute 
the possession of your doomed city ? 
Let me once act in earnest, and at my 
word your already crumbling bastions 
are levelled with the dust and Hanau 
falls into the hands of my soldiers.” 

“ Gracious sir,” replied Clara mo- 
destly and with discretion, “ I, poor 
weak thing that I am, am ignorant of 
the proceedings of war, and naturally 
imbibe the opinion that our command- 
ant and town council act for the best. 
It is really not in my power to answer 
you on that subject.” 

“ You cannot be the niece of that 
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hot-headed, self-styled patriot, Delatre, 
and remain ignorant of what is passing 
in the town," observed Lamboy. “ In 
fact, you know all. Tell me, what 
force can Ramsay still count upon ; 
deny if you can that disease is daily 
carrying off both citizen and soldier.*’ 

“ The Lord reckons his hosts !*’ 
warmly ejaculated Clara. “ I f the King 
of Kings so wills it, the very dust shall 
be made life! Release me from further 
interrogation of this nature, I pray you, 
noble sir; I know nothing, and did I 
know of aught, you have yourself re- 
minded me that I am the niece of the 
patriot Delatre." 

“Of the deluded man," exclaimed 
Lamboy, his anger now excited, “ who.se 
blind misguided zeal has dragged his 
fellow-citizens to the dizziest height of 
fanaticism ; whose headlong rebellious 
obstinacy contributes even more again 
than Ramsay’s temerity to hurry on the 
hour of your destruction. Rut," he 
added in a milder tone, “ once more, 
for the last time, I am willing — for I 
cannot but pity the thousands of inno- 
cents who will be hurled into eternity 
by this unequal struggle — to extend 
mercy where it is deserved. Go, tell 
your uncle that I am aware what influ- 
ence his word exercises both in council 
and on the people ; that from this hour 
I place the future destiny of Hanau in 
his hands. Let him call upon the rebels 
to submit to the emperor, fall upon the 
handful of Swedish troops and open 
the gates to us, he shall reap the bril- 
liant reward of our unbounded cle- 
mency, and the inestimable conscious- 
ness of being the preserver of his native 
town.. Let him on the contrary main- 
tain and inculcate his rebel principles, 
and at the general storming, infancy 
itself shall not escape, and his own fate 
be the most terrible, the most awful of 
all. Bear him my mission, dauntless 
girl.** 

Clara looked up earnestly at the 
general’s face, and replied with compo- 
sure — 

“ You speak thus to try me, noble 
baron, for I should forfeit my own life 
were I to obey your mandate. My 
uncle would be the first to pronounce 
my sentence. No, my lord general, we 
are weak women and unable to serve 
our country like the stronger sex, but 
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if we cannot defend our walls we are 
at least incapable of betraying them into 
the hands of a blood-thirsty enemy. 
Let not your eye flash fire, my lord ; 
imagine a daughter of your own placed 
in my situation, and blame me not." 

The general, with clouded bro\v, 
remained silent for a moment. Kehraus 
whispered in his ear — 

“ A point-blank shot that, baron ; 
upon my honour, I never fired a better 
myself ; but the audacious maiden must 
serve as an example for the benefit of 
the besieged, who must needs send 
their women to beard us in the camp ; 

what punishment ” 

Lamboy shook his head distrustfully. 
“ I have given my word and seal,** 
he said, “ therefore let her depart un- 
molested. Go home, rash girl, and 
warn your countrymen to make ready 
their shrouds and their winding-sheets, 
for ere another moon their last hour has 
tolled.'* 

“ Wait here/’ said Kehraus, “ until 
Captain Jessachitz conduct you back to 
your own people, otherwise you may 
perchance meet with your deserts, au- 
dacious prattler that you are !** 

Lamboy coldly turned upon his heel, 
and followed by his staff, pursued the 
w ay to the Maine, which he was obliged 
to cross to reach his head-quarters at 
Steinheim. 

CHAPTER XII. 

“ Alas ! alas ! w r hy need you contra- 
dict that Holof ernes/* sobbed the old 
nurse, “ only think, my Clara, what 
may befall us when they sack the to wn ; 
let us say our prayers, unthinking child. 
Oh, mercy! mercy!** 

“ Pritncc hold your peace and trou- 
ble me not with your lamentations/* 
sharply replied Clara ; “ pray rather lor 
the captain’s speedy return to escort us 
hence. The ground burns beneath my 
feet whilst I remain here ; twice has 
the sentinel been relieved, the shadows 
already begin to lengthen as evening 
draws in ; what will my uncle think ? 
— what the unhappy Hedwig?” 

c< Very true/* sighed Ursula ; <c here 
we stay in the pillory, as it were, and* 
I shall bless heaven when we are safe 
at home." 

“ Come then/* said Clara resolutely, 
and taking the casket as she gave he* 
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hand to her nurse, “ we will make the 
attempt.” 

“Eh, child! what next?” cried the 
querulous Ursula, “ how shall we find 
our way through these streets of tents ? 
reflect a little, iny Clara.” 

“ Go we must/’ replied the impatient 
girl, “ and go we can if wc keep in 
view the road taken by the general and 
his suite.” 

“ But if we should lose it again, if 
we were to fall in with any of those 
Bohemian or Croat robbers ! Why the 
beautiful gold chains of your dear 
mother and grandmother that you are 
carrying, and which fortunately Lam- 
boy did not require to ransom the dead, 
might become the prey of those thieves 
of Hungarians !” 

“Nonsense,” cried Clara, growing 
angry ; ,f be not so childish nur*e, have 
I not the general’s pass to show ?” 

Boldly as Clara pronounced these 
words, the greater was her agitation 
when, mechanically feeling for the paper 
she had concealed in her dress, she 
missed it She turned deadly pale, 
but instantly remembered that the 
drunken corporal had not returned it. 
Far as her falcon eye could reach 
through the labyrinth of tents, she 
could no where distinguish him. She 
fancied she could discern him in every 
breeze-bent bush, though they were 
few — but 'twas illusion. In vain she 
applied to the vivandiere, the woman 
expressed her deep regret that she 
knew him not. In vain she besought 
the officer on guard, who sat in front of 
the tent playing with his scarf and 
rocking on his camp chair, to obtain 
the pass again for her. 

“Nix Deutsch,” answered the foreign 
lieutenant in a surly tone, and whistled 
to his dog. 

Clara’s anxiety increased every mi- 
nute, and she was about to attempt a 
return at all hazards, when she per- 
ceived Major Buddingen advancing 
towards her. Dire necessity makes us 
sometimes appeal to our enemies. 

“ Sir,” said Clara addressing him, 
-“you are indebted for your freedom to 
'•the stroke of death and my affection for 
my sister ; cancel the obligation by a 
trifling assistance, and conduct me back 
to «ay escort, for I have lost the gene- 
rals *0886/' 
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The major looked at her exultingly. 

“ We have no further occasion for 
the general or his pass, and you must 
content yourself with my companion- 
ship and my affection, as I am deter- 
mined that you no longer escape me.” 

Clara started ; Ursula folded her 
hands in silent amazement. Buddingen 
continued — 

“ I do not return to Ilanau, neither 
shall you.” 

“ All merciful Heaven,” ejaculated 
Clara , §t what does this mean ? Where 
is Captain Jessachitz? what heartless 
mockery is this?” 

“ It is not mockery, obstinate girl/' 
said the unfeeling major, “ you are in 
my power ; I have sent the captain on 
to the redoubt to dismiss your escort 
with musket-balls. If I give them 
leave to betake themselves and their 
dead burden as safe as may be to their 
own walls, methinks they may w r ell 
intrust you to my care.” 

“ Monster !” cried Clara, “ think you 
this treachery will pass unpunished ?” 

“ I shall take care of myself,” retort- 
ed the major, smiling. Then after ex- 
changing a few words in a foreign 
tongue with the officer on guard, he 
ironically addressed Clara — “ Do not 
alarm yourself needlessly, my love, for- 
tune seldom forsakes a soldier. I go 
to prepare a dwelling for you in the 
village, such however as it may be 
amongst the confusion we are in here. 
Until I return to conduct you thither, 
you will be safe under the protection 
of my friend. Is it not so, my pretty 
child ?” and he advanced familiarly 
towards her, but Clara with a strong 
effort attempted to run a few yards 
from the spot ; the officer uttered a 
thundering, “Halt!” the sentinel ex- 
tended his cloak before her, and the 
poor deceived girl sunk senseless upon 
a drum, as Buddingen loudly laughing 
went his way, and nurse Ursula rent 
the air with her cries. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

“ Ei potz Croaten und Wallonen !”* 
exclaimed a familiar voice behind the 
nurse and the vivandiere; “ What have 
we here ? Is the corps de garde of his 
Imperial Majesty to be turned into an 

A military ejaculation. 
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hospital ?** Ursula was not a little 
alarmed at beholding a portly officer 
beside her, dressed in a rich green 
uniform glittering with golden tassels 
and embroidery ; from his cap de- 
pended a superb green plume, par- 
tially concealing features which she 
thought she recognised. 

fC Oh, blessed heaven !” she joyfully 
exclaimed, “ is it not Adam the major's 
room ? Why Adam, how soon they 
ave made an officer of you ! Ah, you 
little thought of this when you were a 
prisoner in our town, and oftentimes 
begged a morsel from me to keep you 
from starvation.” This sally elicited a 
burst of uncontrollable laughter from 
a party of jagers who surrounded their 
bold colonel ; the latter bit his lip 
with vexation. The undaunted Ur- 
sula went on. “ Nothing can happen 
more fortunately than their making a 
gentleman of you, Adam ; save us now 
from the claws of your late master, 
whom I never thought so ill-bred as he 
has proved himself to be.” 

“ Is the creature mad ?” stammered 
Breivogel. “ Here corporal, take away 
this raving old woman.” As the cor- 
poral advanced, Clara v/ho had re- 
covered, recognised the same to whom 
she had given the pass ; and she im- 
plored the colonel to procure it and 
her freedom. “ Neun und neunzig Ge- 
wittcr sollen mir den Bart Scheercn 
if I have the paper, protested the 
wily old sharpshooter. The vivan- 
dicre stoutly maintained the truth of 
Clara’s assertion, and said she saw him 
take it. But Breivogel in whose pos- 
session it was at that moment, ordered 
her to be silent on pain of punishment. 
“ Dare not,” he vociferated, “ to offer 
contradiction to his Roman Majesty’s 
jagers ; I am sorry for the young lady, 
but if the major thinks proper to de- 
tain her, he must have good reasons 
for doing so.” 

“ Reasons of Belial !” screamed Ur- 
sula, " and you Adam, are not a whit 
better for being dressed up in your 
gilded finery !” 

“ Will you let her go on, colonel ?” 
inquired the corporal, who was again 
ordered to remove her. 

*{• May ninety-nine thunder-storms shave my 
beard.— Lit. Tian. 
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“ Only be reasonable/* said the vi- 
vandiere to the old dame ; " the gen- 
tleman is Colonel Breivogel, who does 
not allow himself to be jested with, 
thus.” But all advice to* Ursula was 
thrown away, she screamed, scolded, 
and struggled to disengage herself from 
the corporal's hold. 

“ Oh, in mercy, do not drag my 
nurse away from me !” cried Clara, 
now really despairing. The colonel’s 
anger, however, once excited was not 
easily appeased. “ Away with the un- 
mannerly hag !” he again ordered ; and 
she was instantly seized by the jagers, 
but Clara threw herself upon her en- 
raged and crying attendant, and clung 
to her with all her remaining strength, 
exclaiming, tf You dare not part us ; 
never shall you tear this faithful woman 
from me !” 

tf Let her go !” roared out the colonel, 
snatching a musket from one of his 
men “ Let her go ! or I will shoot 
her this moment.” 

Clara, shuddering, quitted her hold of 
Ursula, who was dragged by the jagers 
to the entrance of the camp. A prey 
to agonising thought, alone in the 
power of a lawless soldiery, Clara sank 
down exhausted, buried her face in her 
hands and prayed for an early death. 
The colonel contemplated her for a 
moment with a feeling bordering on 
compassion, but it soon forsook him ; 
and he walked up and down the open 
space, conversing and laughing, fami- 
liarly with the officer on guard. Clara 
could gather nothing from their bois- 
terous mirth and foreign language, but 
feeling a confidential pressure on her 
arm, she turned, and found the good 
vivandiere crouching beside her. The 
woman motioned her to be still, and 
by the quick direction of her eye and 
action, gave her to understand that 
from him alone she might expect to 
derive assistance, his avarice not being 
proof against gold. Watching that she 
was unobserved by Breivogel, she laid 
one hand upon her forehead, touched 
her pocket, then motioned as if in the 
act of counting money. Clara was not 
slow at comprehending her pantomime, 
and quietly drew from beneath her 
mantle the casket whose valuable con- 
tents were to have been offered in case 
of need in ransom for the corpse of 
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Peterson, anti allowed her protectress 
a stolen glance at its treasures. The 
vivandiere raised her hands in wonder 
at the sight of two massive gold chains 
of curious workmanship with jewelled 
clasps, besides ruby ornaments and rich 
bracelets of pearl. “ Holy Virgin !” 
she whispered — “ for this, the colonel 
would betray his brother— let us not 
lose a moment." Clara in the joyful 
impulse of new-born hope, pressed the 
acceptance of a jewel on her kind ad- 
viser, but she waved a decided denial, 
and returned the casket open into 
Clara's hand, intimating to her to keep 
it so, as if counting over its splendid 
contents ; then passing the colonel as it 
were by accident, she drew his atten- 
tion to Clara. “ See, my lord colonel, 
what a dowry that maiden brings the 
major !” Nothing more was required 
to rouse Brei vogel’s dominant passion. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

“ What do you purpose doing with 
those superb jewels, eh?” demanded 
the colonel, after he had stood for some 
time behind Clara, greedily examining 
the contents of the casket. 

“ I am taking another look at them 
ere they cease to be mine,” replied 
Clara, with a melancholy tone ; u they 
were left me by the most exemplary of 
mothers, and it pains me much to part 
with them.” 

“ I can believe it,” said Breivogel, 
his sympathies warming as his prac- 
tised eye discerned the purest gold 
and stones of the finest water. “ Shall 
I take charge of them for the present, 
and return them at a more convenient 
season ? The major need not know of 
them.” 

" He unfortunately already knows 
that I have them,” rejoined Clara, with 
well-feigned sorrow' ; “ and yet rather 
would I see my jewels in the possession 
of the Turks, than in his.” 

“ Doubtless, my good child,” replied 
Breivogel, confidentially ; ,f and I am 
now of opinion that the major’s inten- 
tions are less honourable than I at first 
supposed them to be. To deprive one 
so young and innocent as yourself of 
property and freedom at once, is indeed 
shameful/’ 

“Ah,” exclaimed Clara, “ gladly 
would I give it all to one who would 
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have courage to extricate me from im- 
pending danger ; but who would peril 
himself for the sake of a poor defence- 
less girl ?” 

“Hold there, maiden, you musf ne- 
ver mistrust the honour of a soldier ; I 
myself for instance, were I assured that 
the major had no claim upon you — ” 

“ No more than he has upon these 
jewels,” quickly rejoined Clara. 

“ Indeed ?” replied Breivogel, with 
an expression of perfect sincerity. “ So- 
lid !” he repeated, weighing the chains 
in his hand, whilst his nod of approba- 
tion confirmed the fact, without trou- 
bling Clara for an affirmative. “ Yes,” 
he continued, “ although I do not ge- 
nerally mix myself up with other peo- 
ple’s affairs, yet I consider this as a 
Christian duty. If you choose to ac- 
cept of my slight services, I can pro- 
mise to extricate you from this unplea- 
sant situation, certainly but little adapt- 
ed to a young lady of your family, 
rank, and superior education.” 

“ Thankfully do 1 accept your prof- 
fered aid,” answered Clara, calmly 
closing the casket ; “ but not one sin- 
gle pearl do I give until I find myself 
at liberty !” 

“ Do you then mistake me for a 
mercenary jewr ?” inquired the colonel 
of the freishiitzer. 16 In that case you 
may entrust them to the care of Frau 
Hanna, for the present.” 

,c Not so,” replied Clara, with deci- 
sion. “ It docs not leave my possession 
until I am secure from the major’s hated 
importunities and on my way to my 
own home.” 

u Well, well, child,” said Breivogel 
with a longing glance at the casket, 
“ we will soon be quit of the major for 
yonder he comes.” 

Clara needed all the good Hanna’s 
support to maintain an appearance of 
self-possession, as Biuldingen actually 
approached her, and with, increased fa- 
miliarity exclaimed , tr I have ransacked 
the whole village, and there is not even 
a corner vacant, but 'tis of no conse- 
quence dearest, for I have just received 
orders to take command of the Stone 
Fort, and thither you can accompany me. 
The late commander’s hut is built only 
of turf and logs, but your presence will 
change its aspect to that of a fairy pa- 
lace.” As he spoke, he seized her hand ; 
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the unprotected girl looked piteously 
at the colonel, who like a threatening 
angel, actually stepped between her 
and her persecutor. 

" A truce to this farce,” said he cold- 
ly to the major, "you are undeserving 
of this fair maiden, she is far too good 
for you.” 

" Powers of darkness ! what means 
this ?” cried the astounded major, 
starting with surprise and rage. 

"You do not understand 1110?” re- 
torted Breivogel, roughly ; " you have 
grown wonderfully dull of late : my 
meaning is this, that you go your own 
way, and leave this poor thing in peace.’* 

"Colonel,” said Buddingen, ineso- 
lutely ; "are you in your sober senses, 
or have you a fever ? Are you iguoiant 
of the whole transaction, or have I not 
profited by your sage counsel in this 
business ?” 

" It is Satan's business 1” rejoined 
Breivogel, as before. " 4 Federn und 
Blei!* I pray you leave me out of the 
game. This virtuous young creature 
merits a better fate ; she has wound as 
it were a golden chain about my heart, 
and nothing shall harm her.” 

" This is beyond ail bearing,” angrily 
exclaimed the major; " I will see — ” 

" A villain, whoever touches that 
girl to injure her,” roared Breivogel, 
placing his broad form before her. This 
insult enraged the major to the utmost, 
he wrenched his sword from the scab- 
bard, and at the same instant the other 
drew his sabre ; Buddingen cut furi- 
ously at the colonel, who parried his r 
thrusts with perfect coolness. Frau 
Hanna vainly called for help ; the of- 
ficer on guard dared not interfere with 
the disputants : at length amidst a great 
deal of confusion caused by the multi- 
tude who thronged to the spot, Colonel 
Kehraus who commanded in the camp, 
came forward through the crowd ; as 
he did so, the swords of the antagonists 
were pointed to the ground. 

“ What is all this, gentlemen ?” he de- 
manded sternly ; it is well that two of- 
ficers set an example of insubordination 
to the whole camp in presence of the 
imperial standard, and that, too, for 
the sake of a woman who has done mis- 
chief enough already." The major waa 
too much ashamed to speak. Breivogel, 
however, assumed a higher tone. 
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" Very well, commandant,” he ex- 
claimed, " Major Buddingen is at li- 
berty to apply your lecture ; but who 
will accuse me of wrong, for protecting 
my own child against the rudeness of 
a libertine ? 

This maiden, my dear colonel, 
is, as you may readily perceive, my 
daughter, unexpectedly restored to me 
after long years of separation ; these 
tears of parental affection may convince 
you that I am entitled to draw my sword 
in her defence,*' so saying, he embraced 
the astonished and frightened Clara 
with seeming warmth and overacted 
emotion ; and no one present knew 
what to think of this very singular af- 
fair. 

“ In Heaven’s name what is all this,” 
whispered Clara, as he embraced her a 
second time. 

" Only say 1 yes ' to everything, and 
you are safe,” replied the colonel in the 
same tone ; then turning to the officers 
who were watching him with open 
mouths, he proceeded — " Yes, yes, my 
good colonel, the destiny of man is in- 
deed fraught with wonderful events, 
especially in war time, and I purpose 
in due season to explain the whole cir- 
cumstances to the general, as also the 
present affair. What I now requiie, is 
your protection against the major, who 
setting the general’s signature at defi- 
ance would have detained my daughter 
by force.” 

Buddingen looked venom at the 
paternal speaker, and declared the 
w'hole proceeding to be a daring false- 
hood ; recalling to the minds of his au- 
ditors the multifarious instances in 
which the leader of the Frieschiitzer 
had displayed his skill and proficiency 
in the art of deception. Kehraus paid 
little or no attention to the declarations 
of either party. " The colonel's claims,” 
said he laughing, " are certainly more 
than doubtful, while on the other hand, 
those of the major are perfectly unjus- 
tifiable. With respect to the general’s 
pass, that is of no further use, the time 
specified having expired ; the recall is 
already sounded, and the hour for re- 
lieving guard at the outposts is past. 
The young lady can no longer return 
to Hanau, and I charge her adoptive 
father to keep the strietgpt w r atch upon 
her that she does not effect her escape.” 
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u Hold ! in the name of mercy/’ sob- 
bed Clara; “must I stay in this place, 
and under the care of this man.” 

“ Is lie not your father?” demanded 
Kehraus with bitter irony. “ My or- 
ders are given.” Clara was in the act 
of throwing herself at his feet, when a 
Croat was observed through the twi- 
light galloping up to them at full speed. 
As he threw himself from his foam- 
covered steed lie handed a letter to the 
colonel in command. The latter glan- 
ced his eye rapidly over the few lines, 
and his dark brow became darker still 
as he perused them. “ To your post, 
Major Buddingen/* he exclaimed in a 
peremptory tone : “ Colonel Breivogel, 
you with your jiiger corps surround 
the wood without delay. I hasten to 
dispatch a messenger to the general.” 
So saying he quitted them abruptly ; 
his orders plainly showing the im- 
portance of the intelligence he had re- 
ceived. 

“ We shall meet elsewhere,” said 
Buddingen tauntingly to the colonel, 
who without noticing him by a reply 
summoned Clara to follow him. 

u Never/' cried the poor disconsolate 
girl. “ Never ! rather will I stay here 
and die by the hands of the cruel Hun- 
garians.” 

Breivogel frowned, “ This is no time 
to encourage idle fears ; what would 
you have gained had I left you to your 
fate just now ? Besides, are you not 
aware that I must take charge of you ? 
However, to set your overstrained de- 
licacy at rest, Hanna shall bear you 
company at my quarters where you 
will remain safe and undisturbed whilst 
I and my green birds hie to the forest. 
Frau llanna and my sentinels will be 
sufficient protection 1 promise you.” 

The vivandiere declared her willing- 
ness to go ; gave her husband the charge 
of her merchandise, and supporting 
Clara, who had no alternative but to 
submit to her fate, led her along the 
dreary road to the colonels quarters at 
Kesselstadt. The house was situated 
at some distance from the village ; one 
miserable sitting-room and a smaller 
one adjoining constituted the only ha- 
bitable part of it. The cottage had 
been plundered and the inhabitants 
driven away* so that only the most 
wretched accommodation was to be 
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met with. The colonel’s camp-bed 
was brought into the smaller room, 
into which Clara and Hanna securely 
bolted themselves ; whilst the old cor- 
poral (the colonel's right hand) and a 
couple of jiigers were stationed in that 
in front, where they passed their time 
in drinking and card-playing. The 
colonel left the house on horseback to 
go the rounds and inspect the watch- 
fires of his troop. It was with diffi- 
culty llanna could allay the increasing 
fears of Clara, whose high spirit was 
now almost subdued to despair. “ Only 
calm yourself/' uttered the kind-hearted 
woman, “ whilst I am near no one shall 
harm you. As for the colonel he cares 
for nothing but gold and wine. The 
night will soon pass over, and to- 
morrow I will myself take you to 
Steinheim where you may throw your- 
self at the general's feet and discover 
to him the whole plot. What matters 
it? by to-morrow’s noon at farthest, 
you will bo again restored to your 
home and family.'' 

CHAPTER XV. 

Fatigued and worn out by the strug- 
gles and emotions of the day, Clara fell 
into a light slumber, which was not, 
however, of very long duration. Sounds 
sweet and familiar smote upon her car, 
and thoughts of home came gently o'er 
her mind as she awoke. But, ah ! how 
unlike home were the objects that 
greeted her. The faithful llanna sat 
asleep beside her. Moonlight streamed 
through the broken shutters, and be- 
tween the crevices of the door glim- 
mered the uncertain lamplight, by help 
of whose feeble rays her guards were 
amusing themselves. Clara wept as 
the dreary reality forced itself upon 
her ; her ear alone had not deceived 
her as to the sweet sounds of her 
dream. A fine voice was heard in the 
adjoining room singing a convivial 
song, accompanied by a few chords on 
the guitar, the air of which was not 
unfamiliar to the listening prisoner, 
who sat with her hands folded on her 
bosom as if to still the almost audible 
throbbings of her heart, and a counte- 
nance J growing every moment more 
radiant with the certainty that it was* 
the voice of a friend — of a dear friend 
that reached her. The song ended, 
the soldiers were loud in their applause, 
[the court 
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and Clara profited by the noise to steal 
silently to the door and look through 
the crevice, where she instantly recog- 
nised in the wandering minstrel the 
brave Gottfried Uttenhofen, her neigh- 
bour and the playmate of her child- 
hood. She could with difficulty re- 
strain her joy, but exerted her utmost 
attention to catch the passing conver- 
sation. 

“ Drink Bursche,” cried one of the 
jiigers ; “ take that and welcome for 
your song, we've nothing else to give 

“ Ah ! gentlemen,” replied Gottfried 
with humility, “ 1 ask neither food nor 
money, oidy shelter for the night, for 
T have wandered a long distance and 
am much fatigued; could you not spare 
me a corner of that room ?” 

“ Oh, by my faith,” answered the 
corporal with an air of great import- 
ance and secresy, “ but we have there 
a war-and-state prisoner, a very beau- 
tiful young lady from the enemy’s 
town, anti, as some say, a daughter of 
our colonel. No, rather stay here, sing 
and drink with us, and tell us how it 
happens that a fine tall fellow like you 
chooses to lead the life of an idle beg- 
ffar? ” 

“ I was not born to this," replied 
Gottfried, in a melancholy tone, “ but 
these bad times of war” — 

14 Make good fighting men,” said the 
corporal, interrupting him. “A uni- 
form is the only gear you can now win 
fortune’s favour in. Let us see how 
you would look as a Freyshiitzer ; there, 
put on my cap and drink long live the 
emperor.” 

“Drink, comrade!” cried all the 
party in a breath. 

But Gottfried, totally forgetting him- 
self and his masquerade, dashed both 
cap and cup to the ground. 

“ May I be shot at this moment,” he 
vociferated, “if I touch one drop in 
his cause, or degrade myself to be as 
one of you/' 

“ Neun und neunzig Gewitter sollen 
mir den Bart scheeren !” growled the 
corporal, seizing him by the collar — 

“ Do you trample on the Imperial arms, 
dog of a mendicant? Recall those 
words and drink, or by — ” 

The corporal was prevented com- 
pleting his oration by a blow from 
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Gottfried’s powerful hand, which laid 
him prostrate. The guitar player pre- 
pared to leap over his fallen enemy and 
make good his escape, when he was se- 
cured by the other two jagers. To extri- 
cate himself from their strong grasp was 
impossible, so he found himself compel- 
led to submit to the orders given by 
tile enraged corporal. Gottfried was 
accordingly bound hand and foot, and 
locked within the stable, and one of the 
jiigers was dispatched to seek the co- 
lonel and inform him of the detention 
of a suspicious character, and the other 
resumed his game with the corporal as 
if nothing had passed. 

The foregoing scene had so unnerved 
poor Clara, that she was incapable of 
communicating to Ilanna the cause of 
her emotion. The painful certainty 
that the friend whose feelings she had 
but a few days before deeply wounded 
in a moment of girlish thoughtlessness 
was there, and for her sake exposed to 
imminent danger, so preyed upon her 
spirits that she scarcely noticed the 
approaching tramp of horses, until the 
colonel, inflamed with passion, entered 
it, and, knocking at the chamber door, 
angrily demanded admittance. 

“ No delay, Hanna !” he exclaimed, 
“ open the door at once, I have no time 
to lose, for all the fiends arc let loose 
to-night. And you, maiden,” address- 
ing Clara, “ hand me the jewels # we 
agreed for, this instant.” 

Clara, taken off her guard by the im- 
petuosity of his demand, involuntarily 
extended the casket, which Breivogel 
hastily seized. 

“ Laniboy may say what he pleases,” 
he resumed, “but if the cavalry the 
scouts tell us are advancing are the cui- 
rassiers that we expect from Fulda, 
may I be thin enough to pass through 
a needle’s eye. A prudent man anti- 
cipates evils : Kuntz !” calling to a 
jjiger who had accompanied him. 
(< take that valise out to Peter, who is 
holding the horses, bind it upon the 
white, and both of you ride off to the 
great linden tree at the entrance of the 
forest, and I’ll shoot the first of you 
that removes but a cord from it.” 

The soldiers retreated with their 
load of mammon. 

“ Simon !” shouted Breivogel to the 
corporal's companion, “ mount the 
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other horse and come with me, it is 
not pleasant to ride alone in such a 
night as this/' 

The corporal tried to remonstrate, 
but the colonel was deaf to all repre- 
sentations. 

“ Pray/* said Breivogcl, with a sneer, 
“ are you not man enough to keep 
guard over a beggar and a girl ? be- 
sides, about midnight, at farthest, a 
picquet of the major's people will be 
here from the fort ; to them you will 
give up the female prisoner, and after- 
wards arrange for the mendicant to be 
hanged at an early hour in the morn- 
ing/' 

“ All merciful heaven !” exclaimed 
Clara, “ do I hear right ? Is it your 
intention to deliver me up to the ma- 
jor ?*' 

“ Oh, that is a point of honour/* re- 
plied Breivogel with indifference. “ I 
have just lost you to him at backgam- 
mon, and won his horse into the bar- 
gain.’ * 

Clara and the vivandiere were dumb 
with horror and disgust at his cold- 
blooded viliany. 

“ Submit with a good grace," con- 
tinued tlie colonel ; “ after all, you will 
find it pleasanter here than in a starving 
garrison. Were 1 a few years younger, 
no power should induce me to give you 
up ; however, 1 shall keep your jewels 
in /emembrauce of you, and often 
think with pleasure that I was enabled 
to render you a service. Farewell !’* 

He and his followers left the cottage, 
and the tramp of their horses’ feet was 
soon lost in the silence of night. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Sorrow resumed her empire at the 
cottage. Clara paced the room wring- 
ing her hands ; and Hanna bitterly re- 
proached herself as the cause of Clara’s 
misfortune. Even the corporal lounged 
sulkily against the door, muttering dis- 
content at his unwelcome charge and 
the colonel's reprimand. 

“Take courage, lady/* he endea- 
voured to stammer out, “ you are 
young, and even if you are the colonel’s 
dahghter, there’s still a chance for you, 
for youth may be happy; but an old 
soldier, when his services are no longer 
wanted, is only fit to be cast behind a 
door, as that youngster served me just 
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now, for which lie shall repent before 
the guard is relieved/* 

“ Oh, my God !’* sighed Clara, look- 
ing from the window upon the clear 
calm moonlight, “must Gottfried die 
for my sake ? must I, too, become the 
enemy's prey ? Oh, Heavenly Father, 
whose radiant eye looketh down with 
compassion on thy creatures of this 
world, in mercy shed thy grace upon 
my wounded spirit ! What were the 
words of my exiled grand sire ?* what 
hope sustained him through all liis 
trials? Dim volt tout , benissons sa mi- 
stricorde!” She repeated the proverb 
aloud, and feeling her mind strength- 
ened by religious self-communion, 
added, “ now I am strong again !” 

Hanna just then left the room, and 
the corporal instantly addressed Clara 
in a tone meant to be graduated. 

“ Say that once more/’ he began. 

Clara looked astonished. 

“ Bepeat that again, I say ; we know 
that all you heathens understand the 
arts of sorcery, for your officers are as 
cool and ball-proof as iron ; and, so 
long as they remember the pass word, 
and keep their promise not to marry, 
we may fire at them till we’re tired, 
and all to no purpose. Come, teach 
me your saying/* 

“ You forget whom you are speaking 
to/* said Clara contemptuously. 

But he was not sober enough to ob- 
serve her manner : “ Only say it once 
again/' he persisted ; “ Buddingen 
will soon be here. I shall never see 
you more, long as? I live, arul such a 
piece of witchery does not often cross 
my path. See, I'm growing old, and 
want to feel strong again, as you said 
you felt just now : you Protestants 
have the means at your fingers* ends, I 
know. Come, tell me the proverb as a 
favour/’ 

On this slight foundation Clara’s 
quick wit formed a bold design, as she 
remembered the major’s story at IJa- 
nau : “You have more sense than I 
thought for/* she replied to the old 
jager, “ and as I like your confidence. 


* It is perhaps scarcely necessary to observe 
that the town of Hanau owed its origin to re- 
fugees from France and the Netherlands, com- 
pelled to quit their country on account of pro- 
fessing the Protestant faith. 

[the court 
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you shall be satisfied. Still, though I 
ask nothing for myself, there are two 
conditions to be made.” 

“ Anything short of my duty,” ea- 
gerly responded the old soldier. 

<f Not for worlds would I infringe 
upon that— so, firstly, you must engage 
never to marry.” 

“ Ila! ha ! no fear of it; and I can 
guess the second, the demon requires 
what I most value of all I possess.” 

“ Right, old man, he exacts that 
which you love most of all you carry 
at this moment ; so that I may burn it 
in the fire, or cast it into the water ; for 
then only can I teach you the proverb, 
and make the sign upon your brow that 
you shall be proof against every bullet 
but a silver one, and shall become strong 
again as the young eagle.” 

“ Thanks, lady, your spirit will not 
lie much the gainer, for I value above 
all things this pocket pistol, taken from 
a Swedish officer that I shot at Lutzcn.” 

tf ’Tis a sorry gift indeed,” said Clara 
affecting displeasure, “ nevertheless it 
appears inlaid with silver.” 

“ In truth it is,” assured the jager. 

“ Let me inspect it,” demanded 
Clara. 

“ Willingly, only be careful, lady, 
for it is primed and loaded, and the 
least touch upon the trigger would dis- 
charge it the same moment.” 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed Clara, seizing 
the pistol from his unsteady hand ; 
“ then lay your other weapons on the 
table, and take not one step towards 
the corner where you left your musket.” 
The corporal hesitated between fear 
and surprise ; “ this instant do as I com- 
mand you,” repeated Clara in as stern 
a tone as her feminine voice could as- 
sume ; “ disobey me, or utter the slight- 
est sound, and this moment is your last,” 
saying which, Clara — for it was not the 
first time she had handled fire-arms — 
levelled the weapon with so true an 
aim, that the old man let fall his side- 
arms, and attempted to beg for his life. 

At this moment, Frau Hanna re-ap- 
peared and started with wonder at the 
unexpected scene.” 

et Take the lantern,” my good wo- 
man,” said Clara, (e and light us to the 
stable. And you, soldier, come with 
us.” 

Hanna quickly obeyed, and Clara 
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leading the now powerless jsiger, or- 
dered him to unbar the stable door and 
release the prisoner. It was done, Gott- 
fried threw himself at Clara's feet. 
" Angel of mj r deliverance! ”he exclaim- 
ed. 

“ Heaven permits me to save him 
who endangered his own life for mine,” 
she joyfully replied ; “ but every mo- 
ment is precious ; dear Gottfried treat 
this soldier as he treated you.” 

Uttenhofen did not require a second 
hint, but bound the corporal to one of 
the posts, submitting like a lamb to his 
fate. They then quitted the stable, and 
Gottfried armed himself with the cor- 
poral's weapons. “ Now I fear danger 
no more,” he exclaimed ; “ well armed, 
and having you, my preserver, to pro- 
tect, I feel like a war god.” 

“ Who would I more gladly en- 
trust my life with than yourself?” 
said Clara, frankly extending her hand 
to him ; and Gottfried understood both 
look and action, every trace of wounded 
feeling was obliterated, and never did 
he regret that anxiety for her had in- 
duced him to leave the fortress by 
stealth, even had his life paid the for- 
feit of her preservation. 

The good vivandiere was obliged to 
interrupt his recital of the sensation 
Clara’s detention had caused in the 
town. — “ My dear young lady,” said 
she, looking anxiously from the win- 
dow, — “if I mistake not, the twelfth 
hour has already struck at Steinhcim. 
The major’s party cannot be far off. 
If the cavalier know what road to pur- 
sue, fly, fly, and lose not a moment.” 

“ Follow me, Clara,” said Gottfried, 
“and fear nothing.” One word of fare- 
well, — a warm pressure of the kind 
vivandiere’ s hand (who hastened back 
to the camp), and the scene of their 
danger soon lay behind them. A few 
steps farther and Gottfried encountered 
a man trying to conceal himself behind 
a corner, and in answer to the “ Who 
goes there ? ” fell at his feet imploring 
mercy. r 

“ Who goes there ?” repeated Gott- 
fried. 

“ A poor peasant who has lost his 
way,’' — was the humble reply, and 
they recognized the voice of Heinrich, 
a fellow citizen, who was entrusted 
with dispatches, and was now return- 
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ing with an important mission to the 
town, where he was expected with the 
greatest impatience and anxiety. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Question and answer were inter- 
changed with lightning swiftness be- 
tween the fugitives. “ II an a u is saved,” 
whispered Heinrich, “I am just re- 
turned from Cassel ; the landgrave’s 
army is close at hand ; his aid has been 
accelerated by means of his wife, who 
is a daughter of our commandant. I 
thought to have reached the town by 
the mills, but the enemy was there, 
now I intend following the banks of 
the Maine, and advise you to accom- 
pany me, for there is danger in the 
path you had entered when we met. 
I narrowly missed encountering a 
picquet of infantry on that same road ; 
if I hear right, they are not far off 
now.” 

“ Buddingen’s men ” whispered Cla- 
ra, — “ oh, quick let us hasten.” 

The moon all in their favour hid 
herself behind a dark cloud, but 
Clara’s fluttering dress betrayed their 
trace to the arquebusiers, who having 
surrounded the cottage found it de- 
serted. A few straggling shots were 
fired, one of which entered Heinrich’s 
arm, but he resolutely bore the an- 
guish, and tore his companions after 
him to the river’s brink, along which, 
sheltered by the lofty banks, they pur- 
sued their way like noiseless shadows, 
and passed the enemy’s outposts in 
safety, the attention of the different 
watches being engaged in observing 
the rockets thrown up from the heights 
of Windeck — to the besieged, a glad- 
dening, to the besiegers, a menacing 
token. In llanau the signal of hope 
was quickly understood, the drums 
beat, the trumpets sounded, and num- 
berless torches from the citadel's tower 
blazed their glad response to the fiery 
telegraph from Windeck. A general 
alarm prevailed in the enemy’s camp, 
and the confusion caused by it greatly 
facilitated the escape of the fugitives. 
With Clara on one arm, and supporting 
their wounded guide on the other, 
Gottfried reached the fortress, and he 
and his companion were thence dele- 
gated to hear the blessed tidings of near 
approaching aid to the inhabitants of 
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the town. Overcome with joy, Clara 
lay in her sister’s, her venerable uncle's, 
and her nurse’s arms ; and then she 
knelt in humble heartfelt thankfulness 
beside the bier of him, who in all his 
martial array lay lifeless there, awaiting 
his last sad removal, and whose remains 
her rash courage, but affectionate self- 
devotion had rescued from the hands 
of his enemies. 

“ Imagine if you can ” — at length 
spoke Iledwig — “the extent of my 
despair, if I had lost thee , when he was 
called from me. Oh, how bitterly has 
his foreboding been realised ! There 
where the Northlight flashes, shall his 
manes rest, and its ghastly flickering 
ray shall be the sign for me to follow 
him.” 

“ Not so my child,” said Delatre ; 
“ time brings life as well as death, 
and happiness yet remains for you in 
resignation to the will of God, and in 
your home, when peace shall again 
dawn upon it.” 

The dawn did herald in that peace. 
The following day, June 13th, 1(>3G, 
confirmed the hopes of the afflicted 
city. The Hessian army headed by 
tlie landgrave in person, and command- 
ed by Generals Lestre and King, broke 
like a mountain torrent on all the 
enemy's entrenchments at once. The 
Imperialists opposed an obstinate but 
vain resistance. Ramsay and the citi- 
zens supported the landgrave’s attack 
by a brilliant sortie ; most of the enemy's 
redoubts were shortly captured, the 
gates were free, and an abundance of 
provisions poured in on every side for 
the relief of the half-famished inhabi- 
tants. Lamboy retreated to Nteinheim, 
and Buddingcn, in his thirst for ven- 
geance, having failed in his attempt on 
Gottfried’s life whilst leading on his 
volunteers, rather than fall again into 
the hands ot the Hammers, blew up 
the fort lie commanded and perished 
with his followers in the ruins. 

With many an honourable wound, 
and an Imperial standard besides, Gott- 
fried returned home the next day, when 
no trace of an enemy was to be seen in 
Hanau, and presented his trophy to 
Clara. Much as he wished their nup- 
tials to be celebrated at the approach- 
ing festival of peace, Clara steadily 
but affectionately withheld her consent 
[the court 
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for the present, alleging the mourning colour of hope, Clara pronounced her 
of their house and her sister’s grief. vow to promote the happiness of Gott- 
In the following spring, crowned fried’s life, and that happiness withered 
with flowers and clad in the expressive not in the bud. 


FINE 

Exhibitions of thk Koval Aca- 
demy — Societies of Painters in 
W atkr-Colours — It 19 said that Apel- 
les was in the habit of concealing him- 
self behind his pictures, that he might 
have the benefit of hearing the com- 
ments of spectators whilst, free l/om 
restraint, they made their remarks — 
excellent example for all artists to imi- 
tate ! In works of the fine arts, the 
public shouhl be considered the prin- 
cipal judge ; although not obliged to 
understand every rule or varied style 
and mystery of art in its true sense, 
and not necessarily entering into pro- 
found discourses to arrive at the truth, 
it cart come to just conclusions, de- 
ciding dispassionately, according to 
its own feelings, and with a judgment 
true to nature. The custom of exhi- 
biting in academies of fine arts the 
works of artists and dillettanti, is there- 
fore productive ol‘ much good ; but in 
displaying his productions, the artist’s 
sole intention should be to hear the 
censure of the public, and to correct 
his errors. Gresset counsels authors of 
every description — “ S' honor er des cri - 
Injurs, me prise r fes sa tyres, pro/iter de 
scs faults, el fair e mieujcP 

The criticism of the multitude is 
certainly profitable ; still caution is ne- 
cessary in receiving the observations of 
certain soi-disants amateurs, who, un- 
qualified by proper study, utter opi- 
nions founded upon the false and su- 
perficial knowledge acquired in an oc- 
casional quarter of an hour’s desultory 
reading. 

In spite of the criticisms, open rea- 
son and consent of the public and of 
true connoisseurs, perfumed Gany- 
medes will sometimes declare that they 
alone are capable of interpreting the 
true and beautiful. It is, indeed, cu- 
rious to hear the conversation before a 
picture in the exhibition room, between 
one of these pseudo-amateurs and some 
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artist whom he has deigned to address, 
or perhaps some one who has spent 
many years in comparing the theories 
of different authors and studying the 
style and poetry of the various cele- 
brated painters, masters of the nume- 
rous schools of painting in which the 
different courses pursued prove that 
the beautiful is attainable through di- 
vers paths, Our amateur, conde- 
scending to speak to an artist, a man 
deeply versed in the study of the fine 
arts, thus begins: — tc This is a beautiful 
painting, certainly!” It is difficult to 
reply politely to such an address ; but 
should the person accosted respond, 
for instance, that the figure is not over 
symmetrical, and is rather affected — 
“ Yes,” replies the affected demi-suvant , 
(t but we frequently observe the same in 
Parmigianino.” — “ The drapery of the 
other figures/’ continues the artist, 
“ does not accord with the epoch and 
place of the event represented.” — 
“ That is true; but Rubens , Tintoretto , 
and Paul Veronese painted in a similar 
manner.” — “ But you cannot deny/* 
replies the real connoisseur, “*that the 
colouring is not natural ; it is falsely 
vivid and bold.” — “ Barocciof re- 
sumes the imperturbable pseudo-eru- 
dite, “ used to heighten his tints with red 
lead and blue” — <f But those heads — 
that drapery.” — <( Whatever you like , 
but this picture is beautiful ." And the 
echo of the coterie repeats — “ is beauti- 
ful” This painting, though really but 
of mediocre quality, obtains a high 
price, whilst another, the work of some 
talented artist, who, however, lacks 
the advantage of introduction, and is 
just commencing his career, is passed 
by unnoticed, or seen only to be 
blamed with such cruel inconsiderate- 
ness, and total want of just criticism, 
as to pluck the pinions from the wings 
of a man who would have illuminated 
a page in the history of the Fine Arts. 
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' Far be it from us to assert that all 
the so sailed amateurs of the Fine Arts, 
have only similar powers of judgment :• 
we know, that by study some have bo- 
comfe true amateurs, and to these we 
wish that artists, and people of wealth, 
rank, and fashion would listen. In a 
succeeding number, we shall give an 
. analysis of the impressions received at 
the exhibition of ancient pictures at 
the British Institution ; and purpose 
prefacing our remarks with a short 
treatise, or rather a specimen of apoph- 
thegms and thoughts upon the difficulty 
of forming u correct judgment upon 
paintings , confirmed by the theory of 
the art itself: — and in this manner 
show how we are guided in our path 
Of criticism. 

In resuming our remarks upon the 
Royal Academy, we again recommend 
young artists to give an attentive ear 
to the advice and opinions of the pub- 
lic, and receive with all caution the 
praises bestowed by the worshippers of 
fashion, a Goddess who befriends all 
novelties , and consequently confers only 
ephemeral praise. The true artist 
should be sensible of the high power 
of the beautiful, and of the noble mis- 
sion which he shares with poets and 
literati ; that is, at once to instruct, 
civilise, and delight mankind and soci- 
ety. This reflection should stimulate 
the artist to strive for enduring appro- 
bation and aspire to immortality. 

It is , related that Borromini, the 
architect and sculptor, a man of genius, 
but ambitious of the admiration of con- 
temporary lovers of fashion, in endea- 
vouring to gratify the prevailing desire 
for novelty, fell into mad extravagan- 
ces, wilder even than those of his pre- 
decessor and master, Bernini. As with 
humanity in general, the nearer we ap- 
proach to vice the more forcibly we 
are drawn and irresistibly led to ex- 
cesses productive of fatal results, so 
Borromini, in the restlessness of his 
mind, wishing to secure a renown 
which should surpass that of his mas- 
ter, and failing in his attempt, put an 
end to his own life. A host of 1 iorro- 
mincschi afterwards arose to plunge the 
art in a short time into the greatest 
confusion of mannerism and barbarism, 
to extricate it from which ages will be 
necessary. 
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The celebrated Poussin repeating 
and amplifying a discourse of Leonardo, 
da Yinci, addressed to the young art-.. 
ists« present, these memorable words — 
f .‘ If yod fervently love the art, let not 
your love be exceeded by that of a short- 
lived fame. If the fine arts require the 
sacrifice of your utility, do not hesitate ! 
Every good should be secondary to the 
prosperity of art. Listed with judg- 
ment to the opinions of the public and 
the really learned, when they point 
out the gooil and bad in your works ; 
flatter none, much less yourselves, cri- 
ticism will be more advantageous to 
you than praise ; your innate good 
sense will guide your thoughts and 
hand ; and the public and time will 
crown you with immortal laurels.*’ 

Under the influence of these noble 
ideas, artists and the arts wore honoured 
by the ancients ; and as the arts flou- 
rished, so their souls rose to a dignity 
of conception which after ages strove, 
in vain, to imifotc. 

W e now procceed with a second cri- 
tiqne upon the paintings exhibited in 
the Royal Academy. 

Although fault-finding is painful, 
and there is more pleasure in noticing 
beauties in the productions of artists 
who arc exerting their energies to ob- 
tain public approbation, we could not 
refrain in the last article on this sub- 
ject, from giving utterance to our pre- 
dominant feelings. Now, however, 
we shall devote ourselves to the more 
grateful labour of awarding praise to 
those whom we find to be really de- 
serving, though we still have occasion 
to apply the scourge to some of the 
Academicians. 

No. 75- — A very good portrait (wc 
speak not of the figure), is that of Sir 
C. Bethcll Codrington, Bart., by Sir 
M. A. Shee. The colouring and ef- 
fect are brilliant and vigorous, the head 
full of life, the touch free and bold. 
No. Cl. — The Rev. Dr. Arnold, Head 
Master of Rugby School, by T. Phil- 
lips, is a remarkably well painted pic- 
ture ; the head is beautifully modelled, 
and the details well treated. No. 65. — 
We are grieved to say that we con- 
sider Wilkie’s picture of Sir David 
Baird discovering the body of the Sul- 
tan, Tippoo Saib, a complete failure. 
There is much confusion in the compo- 
Qcoukt mag. 
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sition, owing to a great want of cor- 
rectness in the design.. The principal 
figure, that of Sir David, is very dis- 
creditable to this celebrated artist. 
When a man possesses the highest or- 
der of genius, like Wilkie, and attracts 
our deepest admiration, we Sre but the 
more disposed to require of him, that 
every line, every touch, should be well- 
conceived. HTis with artists of great 
talent that criticism ought to be severe, 
reminding them at the same time, 
that they will find no judge so inflexi- 
ble as Posterity Even Homer, whom 
Dante calls “ primo Pittor (Idle memo - 
ric antiche /' even Homer is accused of 
being sometimes less than Homer — 

“ Napping at intervals.” 

And it is because we recognise such 
high talent in Turner, that we were 
lately so severe upon his extravagan- 
cies. But to return to the subject of 
the painting to which we have alluded, 
the Tippoo Sail), by Wilkie : — it seems 
to us that the head is much too small 
for such an immense figure, the arms 
almost onc-third too short for the body, 
and the legs a great deal too long ; be- 
sides which, the figure is sadly wanting 
in grace and elegance, and none of the 
limbs can be said to be well drawn. A 
great confusion also prevails about the 
lower part of the body of Tippoo Saib, 
and though his legs are enveloped in 
ample drapery, the artist ought not to 
forget that the folds should display the 
form of the body, however full the gar- 
ment may be. A glance at Raphael’s 
cartoons will prove the assertion that 
the anatomy of the human body may 
be perfectly distinct under the most 
ample robes. Michael Angelo proves 
his skill in never losing the outline of 
his figures, though they are often co- 
vered from the neck to the feet. We 
may also mention Flaxman, in his fi- 
gures of Dante and Virgil, constantly 
dressed in long robes which reach to 
the ground, and yet the development 
of the limbs is palpable. This of Sir 
David fails likewise considerably in the 
effect of light and shade ; the figures 
are not detached one from the other 
(the chief cause of the great confusion 
that pervades the composition) ; his 
colour has no body (wanting muscle, 
sinew, bone, marrow, and more flesh, 
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and his pencil lacking nerrfe). It is, 
indeed, glassy and transparent, so that 
one could almost see through the hero's 
boots and legs the forms of the figures 
that stand behind. 

Leslie has produced a remarkably 
pretty picture of Sancho Panza (125), 
and the doctor's hand and wand that 
caused the dishes to vanish before 
his hungry looks. The artist has hit 
upon the exact character of countenance 
that one would imagine belonged to the 
jovial and knowing governor of the 
Isle of Bara taria. If the author of that 
beautiful novel were to come, to life 
again, he would be delighted to see his 
conception thus stamped on canvass, 
sprung indeed from his own imagina- 
tion, as if by magnetic influence his 
very intentions had been communicated 
to the intelligent artist. The expres- 
sion of disappointment and astonish- 
ment is beautifully pourtrayed in San- 
cho's countenance; the head is well 
modelled, and full of life ; and we 
might almost venture to say that, from 
the wide and developed forehead, the 
artist is not without some knowledge 
of that science so important to artists ; 
namely, phrenology ; or has his ge- 
nius happily hit upon this characteristic 
development ? — we are anxious to learn. 

It is much to be regretted, that one 
endowed with so versatile an imagina- 
tion and such facility of execution as 
Mr. Maclise, should be so careless in 
all his paintings. His attitudes are full 
of grace and variety, but his outline is 
not correct, the light is too much scat- 
tered about, instead of being concen- 
trated on his principal figure, or group, 
so as to attract immediately the atten- 
tion of the gazer to the principal object. 
Mr. Hornung, on the other hand, un- 
derstands this reserve of light uncom- 
monly well, and shows it in his picture 
of Calvin on his Death-bed (221); for 
his brightest light is thrown on the 
group round Calvin, and the most lu- 
minous figure , of the whole, is that of 
the Reformer himself, as the most im- 
portant, and that on which the eye 
ought to fall at the first glance. Mr. 
Maclise, in his large picture of Robin 
Ilood (293), has selected many graceful 
attitudes, and given great life to his 
figures, but all his men have a family 
likeness, and their smiles are forced 
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smiles. His women are very pretty, 
but very affected and minavdieres , and 
their complexions chalky. The details 
are most skilfully painted by a mas- 
terly hand ; but details are not the 
principal object in an historical paint- 
ing. No. 1 24. — The second Adventure 
of Gil Bias, we find the expressions ex- 
aggerated ; but the composition is bet- 
ter, and there is more unity ; still the 
principal figure, that of Gil Bias, in 
consequence of being placed in the 
shade, fails to engross the attention. 

The portrait of Miss Eliza Peel with 
Fido(235),is, in our opinion, Mr. Land- 
seer’s best portrait this year. The com- 
position is very graceful and unpre- 
tending, and the picture displays in a 
remarkable manner the painter’s know- 
ledge of Contrast of colour ; it pos- 
sesses a charm and brilliancy worthy of 
that great artist. With regard to the 
dog, we shall content ourselves with 
the avowal of our conviction that Land- 
seer never had, and never will have a 
rival in that branch of Ins art. Ills 
lions and tigers are beyond all praise, 
but we cannot say so much for the 
figure of Van Ambargh i85 I ), which 
is very carelessly painted, and tin* legs 
very badly drawn. The figures in the 
back-ground are also too small for the 
distance at which they stind. Mrs. 
Robertson's Portrait of a Lady (28H), is 
graceful and easy in the design ; colour 
and effect very good ; the face and 
hands well painted ; its details and dra- 
peries well arranged and finished : al- 
together a highly pleasing picture. 
The Pillaging of a Jew’s House in the 
Reign of Richard I., by Air. 0. Land- 
seer (327), is the production of a very 
promising talent ; there is great imagi- 
nation and much to admire in it, but 
wanting firmness of touch, vigour of 
light and shade, and, in some parts, is 
deficient in accuracy of design. The 
figures are graceful and animated and 
the whole subject well treated, but we 
should like to sec a little more e nergy 
ill the outline and colouring, and the 
details a little more finished. Mr. 
O’Neil’s Standard-bearer (302) is full 
of life, aud brilliancy of light and co- 
lour : the touch is bold and the effect 
vigorous. Mr. Cow per lias produced a 
very pretty composition of Othello re- 
lating his Adventures (394), but wo 
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strongly suspect that he has taken the 
idea from a picture we saw at the Lou- 
vre in Paris some years ago ; still the 
hubject is well treated, and the expres- 
sion of the figures very good. Mr. 
Kidd, in hi 9 Friendly Contest (422) 
has proved himself equal to Wilkie in 
his best style : there is a freshness and 
brilliancy of effect and colour really 
enchanting, with a variety of expres- 
sion and a skill in the grouping of the 
figures that deserves great praise. Co- 
lumbus asking Bread and Water for 
his Child (519), by W. Simson. This 
picture is a production deserving the 
attention of amateurs. The subject by 
itself is very attractive. The child is 
an interesting figure, and the friars are 
not the ridiculous monks that we are 
accustomed to see on the English stage, 
but the benevolent and highly culti- 
vated friars of the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The colour and compo- 
sition do much credit to the artist. Mr. 
E. Landseer is always charming in his 
compositions, and his picture of Colonel 
Bathurst’s Children (548) is lovely, 
but though we profess an unbounded 
admiration for his compositions, and 
especially for his animals, we cannot 
help saying that his flesh is too pink, 
and resembles painted chalk. 

A Recollection of the Court of Eli- 
zabeth (541) by Mr. Wood, reminds us 
of the bold and easy style of Vandyke. 
The attitude of the figure is graceful 
and noble, the head uncommonly well 
painted and the details good. The 
principal merits of all Mr. Stephanoff’s 
paintings consist in beautiful compo- 
sitions, brilliancy of colour, and bright 
effects of light, but we must complain 
of the carelessness and inaccuracy of 
his outlines ; for instance, his picture 
of Saneho, Governor of Baratona (580) 
possesses the qualities we have men- 
tioned, but ii sadly deficient in the 
design. The principal figure, Saneho, 
is very badly drawn and not over well 
finished ; still it is an agreeable feature 
owing to the great freshness of the co- 
louring. Mr. O’Neil's Cold as the 
Marble, where hisLength was Laid, &c.. 
No. 509, from Lord Ryron’s Lara , is 
full of vigour and depth of colour. 
The effect is very beautiful and the 
composition good, but we cannot help 
repeating that the legs of the prostrate 
[tiik court 
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man are ill-drawn. The Chess Players, 
by Mr. Cunliff, 495, is a very pood 
picture : the effect of lamplight is ex- 
cellently given, the expression of at- 
tention is well rendered and the faces 
well painted. 

We cannot, however, close these re- 
flections without citing Plato in justifi- 
cation of the foregoing observations. 
This philosopher imagined Painting and 
perhaps — in an ampler sense — Art, as 
a beautiful woman resplendent with di- 
vine light, who, on a golden car drawn 
by four magnificent white steeds flew 
in the immense space of heaven, scatter- 
ing, like Aurora, with both handr a 
varied abundance of flowers which 
falling on the earth grew rapidb r , 
shedding around odoriferous perfumes. 
In the mean time crowds were seen 
gathering these flowers, adorning their 
breasts and temples with them and ac- 
quiring from their elegance additional 
grace and beauty. We mention this 
passage because it is closely connected 
with the pervading principle of our ar- 
ticle, which is that the high mission of 
an artist is by delightful means to 
civilize humanity ; and hence it is that 
Art with its flowers produces results of 
such mighty importance, and that the 
public voice can appreciate and will 
only approve what is natural or at least 
probable. Among the flowers that 
Art dropped from heaven there is one 
of a particular kind which was seized 
with avidity and zealously cultivated in 
Britain. To make use, indeed, of an 
expression of Simonides it seems that 
Art has thrown aside not only the 
flowers but also the basket that con- 
tains them ; blit., to quit the language 
of metaphor, the flower we mean is 
Water-Colour painting, which is one of 
the species of flowers of which Great 
Britain shows the finest specimens, and 
she may really be proud of wreathing 
the most etherial and various coloured 
chaplet that encircles the divine head 
of the muse of painting. And this 
leads us to speak of The New Water 
Colour Exhibition, which truly re- 
minds us of the sanctuary of Flora. 
Let us prostrate ourselves in the ves- 
tibule and invoke the genius of the 
Fine Arts that he may guide us; let 
us enter, observe, and admire. 

We might continue our comments 
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till doomsday upon this extensive col- 
lection of works of art, and probably 
may next month recur to that subject, 
but there are now other claimants upon 
our space and time containing more 
good productions than the Royal Aca- 
demy, considering the numerical pro- 
portion of paintings. We shall select 
the best and give an analysis of their 
perfections. Mr. Nesfield's Gordale 
Scar, Yorkshire, No. 4, viz. rocks and 
wild scenery ; the colour is sober and 
at the same time brilliant, the rocks 
well studied, and the waterfall, or 
torrent, very good. The Confession, 
No. 3(5, by Lake Price, is an admirable 
painting. It is impossible to find any- 
thing more vigorous, warm, and bril- 
liant, without gaudiness, than this 
splendid picture. Oil colour itself 
cannot go beyond the depth of those 
rich tones. The design and compo- 
sition are remarkably good ; and as for 
the clfect and colour we can only 
compare it to Rembrandt. Any one 
who has been even but. once in St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor does not 
require the help of the catalogue to 
know what chapel Mr. Joseph Nash's 
picture represents, so true is it to na- 
ture. It is painted with great facility 
of touch and great vigour of light and 
shade. Mr. Prout has exhibited several 
good pictures, viz. — The Entrance to 
the Cathedral of Abbeville, No. 21 ; 
Croix de Pierre, Rouen, No. 77 ; Two 
Views of Venice ; Hotel de Ville, Lau- 
sanne, &c. ; the best of which is de- 
cidedly the Hotel dc Ville. We per- 
ceive in these the evidence of great 
talent, but there is also much sameness 
and mannerism in all his works, and he 
gives the same atmosphere and colour 
to his view's of France and of Italy, 
though the light and colour of these 
two countries differs widely. Mr, 
Price has distinguished himself in two 
other pictures, (No. HI, The Baron’s 
Return, and 111), An Apartment in 
Bolsover Castle, llis touch is uncom- 
monly tree and bold, and the composi- 
tion of the Baron's return is very good. 
This clever artist is remarkably happy 
in his effects of light and shade which 
are alw r ays brilliant and harmonious, 
and the arrangement of his details is 
beautifully managed. He may be 
classed among the most eminent water- 
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colour painters, and his Confession alone 
is enough to immortalize his name. 
Loch Coruisk, Isle of Skye, Stormy 
Evening, 173, by W. Turner: — 

" A scene so rude, so wild as this 

Yet so sublime in barrenness.” 

It is indeed a sublime scene, and if 
the verses had been written for the 
picture, the author could not have un- 
derstood the painter better than the 
artist has identified his painting with 
the poetry. The wilderness, the gran- 
deur, and the solitude of this landscape 
are calculated to inspire poetical and 
sublime ideas to a follower of the muses. 
Cochun on the Moselle (138) by J. D. 
Harding. The colour of this lovely 
landscape is luxuriant and sunny, the 
light abundant and brilliant, the com- 
position very good, and altogether it is 
one of the most pleasing pictures in the 
exhibition. We cannot accord suffi- 
cient praise to Mr. Bartholomew for 
his admirable picture of Fruit (318) — 
it is not a painting, but nature itself. 
Nothing can be more truly and beauti- 
fully imitated than the grapes : it is a 
picture that ought to belong to some 
elderly gourmand to excite his appetite. 
Peat Bog near Harlech Castle, North 
Wales (183), by Nesfield, is a most 
charming picture ; the brilliancy, 
warmth, vigour of effect and colour, 
are truly delightful. His picture of 
Kilchurn Castle, Loch Awe, is equally 
clever. 

From the beauties of nature we shall 
turn to a scene in a noble mansion 
with elegant furniture and draperies, 
representing a family very deeply in- 
terested in the contents of two letters, 
one in the hands of a young female 
who is perusing it, and the other in 
those of a young man who has retired 
to a window for the same purpose. The 
grouping of the figures is arranged with 
judgment, the draperies are beautifully 
painted, but there is a lack of vigour 
in the heads which causes them to ap- 
pear not round enough (he is probably 
a political hater of round-heads), and 
the face of the father is too young for 
his white hair ; yet it must be consi- 
dered one of the best paintings of the 
gallery. In Mr. Copley Fielding’s 
pictures we generally find vast plains 
and distant mountains almost out of 
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sight and rather confused with the 
clouds, so that much is left to be 
wished-for. Nevertheless, we must 
grant his wonderful talent of making 
a landscape out of nothing ; take, for 
instance, his View of Salisbury Plain. 
But we were delighted with his lovely 
little view of Loch Lomond and Ben 
Lomond over Macfarlane's Island. It 
is of a most delightful colour and 
charming effect. His Langdale Pikes, 
Westmoreland, we think inferior ; the 
mountains in the distance are too white 
and cold, and it is rather carelessly 
painted. Boy in the State-room (No. 
14), Hardwicke, by Lake Price, is a 
picture which should only be looked 
at by stealth, but which nevertheless 
displays good effect with excellent co- 
louring. We were much delighted 
with the view of Loch Achray and 
Ben Venus — summer evening, by Cop- 
ley Fielding, and consider it would be 
an appropriate ornament for the most 
elegant of rooms. The Discovery, by 
Lake Price, contains much that re- 
dounds to the praise of that distin- 
guished artist, but there appears to us 
much confusion in the composition. A 
good and clear arrangement of objects, 
like perspicuity of style in a book, is a 
first requisite. Such is the arrange- 
ment, such the order we admire in the 
works of Scott. 

In the paintings of W. Scott, there is 
always precision and truth in the ob- 
jects ; but occasionally a slight dryness, 
or a certain laboured effect apparent. 
Of this kind is Rocher Bayard, on the 
Meuse, No. 16. Dover Castle, from 
the Folkestone Road, No. 139. Cottage 
at Uoddesdon, Herts, No. 205. But 
we regarded Namur, on the Meuse, as 
the cleverest production of this really 
very talented artist. The work of sim- 
ple imitation merits appreciation, but 
attaches most value to those works of 
art in which invention predominates ; 
it is in this that poetry is so much ad- 
mired: viz. in the inventive mind of 
the artist. In the word “ Inventor/' 
the ancients included the definition of 
poet ; and the painter truly is, and 
ought to be, a poet. Virgil places the 
inventores , or poets, beautifully arrayed, 
and surpassingly happy, in a separate 
and more delightful part of the Elysian 
fields ; meaning, by this, to signify the 
I/thk court 
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dignity of the office of those privileged 
talents that holds so high ascendancy 
over the minds of men. 

Honour then to painters of portraits, 
landscapes, animals, flowers, and fi- 
gures ! but honour still higher to those 
geniuses 'who, not merely exact copy- 
ists, can, from the beauties scattered 
throughout nature, create one beautiful 
whole, and infuse a sacred fire which 
sublimes animate objects, and height- 
ening the truth without exaggeration, 
vivifies even the inanimate. 

This faculty of poetic invention, in 
which consists the true spirit of art 
(in the abstract sense) is displayed in a 
liighty laudable manner in some of the 
water-colour paintings. As examples 
of this class, we shall enumerate No. 
71. The Castle Ilall, the Baron’s Re- 
turn, by Lake Price. The composition 
is beautiful, the effect and colouring 
admirable, and the touch very free. 
Nor were wc displeased with ‘the Ruins 
of the Monastery of Algobaca,’ by Hol- 
land : the style of colouring is worthy 
of commendation, but the general air 
of the piece does not appear so good. 
Morning, with Cattle, by G. Barrett, is 
flat and void of vigour. c Afternoon/ a 
scene, by the same, claims a few mo- 
ments’ attention. In this painting Mr. 
Barrett wishes to express these lines : — 

“ This sun lias lost his rajjo : 

His downward orb shoots nothing now 

Hut animating warmth.*' 

It is evident that Mr. Barrett not 
only delights to invent and compose his 
landscapes, but that he has, with much 
observation, studied the great masters, 
particularly Claude Lorraine. But to 
produce poetic landscapes, conveying 
real historical pictures, we strongly re- 
commend a closer and more constant 
study of nature. And though not in- 
clined to be so severe as some one who 
called the execution of the plants in 
4 Afternoon’ “bad,” and likened the pic- 
ture to “ a dish of spinage,” still we 
think there remains much of truth to 
be desired in all the pictures of Mr. 
Barrett. We would give similar advice 
that is, to study truth, to the artist 
P. de Wint, in his picture, Lowther 
No. 110, and not to make his trees so 
heavy ; some of them are, indeed, root- 
less, and the colouring is very niono- 
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tonous. In Windsor Park, No. 122, 
by W. A. Nesfield, the outline is good, 
but the colouring cold and untrue. 

In water-colours, conventional style 
often takes place of truth, and conse- 
quently pictorial harmony disappears. 
It would, we think, be easy to prove 
that painting is a true music of colours, 
and that, as when the sounds are dis- 
cordant. and the voices not well har- 
monized, it is not music, but noise that 
is heard ; so, if the colours do not har- 
monize, they neither speak nor sing to 
our eyes, but bawl! No. 132. The 
paintings of J. B. Harding evince much 
talent; and Cochem on the Moselle is 
rich in colouring ; but in this, as in 
14-1, Riva-Lago di Garda, which is 
really very good, we cannot but feel 
the want of a certain veil of harmony ; 
in Lago di Garda, for instance, the blue 
is too predominating. 

As wc have before observed, we es- 
teem most those compositions which 
represent important facts of history. 
We therefore freely applaud Frederick 
Tayler for his choice of subject. No. 
160. King Charles the First conveyed 
a Prisoner from Newcastle to Holmby 
House, Northamptonshire, by the Par- 
liamentary Army, will be gazed at with 
double interest, as connected with the 
subjectof this month’s Memoir and Por- 
trait of his unfortunate consort; but his 
horses require more and better training, 
and have surely been selected from the 
awkward squad ; well would it be for 
him to imitate the perseverance of Leo- 
nardo, who drew from life a stupendous 
collection of horses, when he kept the 
best of his own making and disposed of 
the remainder, to do more ordinary 
work than he had a demand for. 

New Society op Painters in 
Water-colours. 

“ Ilio incrt*<!il)ilig rcrum fama occupat aurt's !’ * 

Vutf.ir. 

Tiikrk are in London, on every 
side, thousands of sources of emulation 
springing,up to inspire with admiration 
those who devote themselves to the 
fine arts. 

This remark is verified by the mag- 
nificence of the places allotted to the 
exhibitions, and the multitude of visi- 
tors who throng them. To think how 
numerous are the rooms in which the 
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artist may display his talent, brings to 
one’s mind the lines of Horace : — 

“ Mille Caj>ax aditus, et aperta* umliquo Portas 
Virtus hal»t*t ” 

One of 'these thousand doors’ open to 
young artists, who are ambitious of a 
crown and desirous of reward, is the 
New Room, 53, Pall-mall ; the num- 
ber of water-colour pictures exhibited 
here amounts to 348, some of which at 
our first visit we thought most de- 
serving of admiration. 

There is an infinite variety of style 
and subject; some of the paintings 
claim considerable attention, but several 
visits would be requisite to enable us 
to give a detailed account of them. 
The collection appeared extremely 
good, and we hope that amateurs in 
this graceful style of painting will fre- 
quent this excellent exhibition. 

We trust that emulation among Bri- 
tish artists w’ill still continue to in- 
crease, and that those who are yet 
young will endeavour to profit from 
the many large and admirable galleries 
which welcome them, and for which this 
useful society has been particularly es- 
tablished. They should recollect that 
to secure enduring fame in the art of 
painting is a long and arduous work ; 
l)antc says : — 

“ Seggcndo in piurria. 

In fan in non si viene, lie sotto col tie 
Srn/a la qual chi sua vita consunia 
Total vestigio in terra di sc lascia, 

Qual fumo in acre, od in aequo, la spuma.” 

Inferno, Canto 34. 

Transparency is one of the beauties 
of water-colour painting. The want 
of this transparency in the water of the 
pictures No. 7^> Rievaulx Abbey, 
Bridlington Pier, Yorkshire, by Cop- 
ley Fielding, is, therefore, a consider- 
able drawback to our admiration of 
them ; there is also rather a sameness 
in the colouring ; and we could desire 
a more beautiful tinting in No. 77, Ua 
Croix de Pierre, Rouen, and the other 
paintings of T. Prout. In the View in 
Wales, between Pcnthill and Bangor, 
No. 80, by P. de Wint, the light and 
shade appear, on the contrary, too ex- 
aggerated, and the detail deficient. 

" One day nigh wearie of the yrksome way. 
From her unkastie beast she did alight; 
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And on the grasse her dainty limbs did 
lay 

In secrete shadow, far from all men's 
sight; . 

From her fayre head her fillet she undignt 
And laid her stole aside: her angel’s 
* face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shined bright. 
And made a sunshine in the shady 
place.*’ Fa i hie Queen. 

From these lines J. W. Wright has 
conceived his delightful picture, No. 
124, entitled Una ; the composition is 
graceful, the expression sweet, but the 
colouring is monotonous and the dra- 
pery not very beautiful. No. 201, 
Evening, composition by J. Warlcy, is 
a vigorous piece and of fine composition; 
the clouds however appear somewhat 
dark and the trees heavy. We cannot 
pass near the charming painting — Di- 
naut on the Meuse, No. 208, without 
again giving expression to our admi- 
ration. IIow excellent is the great 
distance under the bridge ! It is thus 
that all painters should understand 
aerial perspective. We cannot bestow 
the same tribute of applause upon Mrs. 
Sey forth in her Public Garden at 
Charlottcnburgh, near Berlin, No. 206. 
It presents great confusion ; the trees 
are not good and no effect is produced. 
The composition of Christ raising the 
Widow’s Son, No. 241 , by Eliza Sharpe, 
is theatrical, the colouring gaudy, and 
there is no light and shade. Among 
the pictorial compositions exhibited by 
J. Stephanoff, that which delights us 
most and seems his best is No. 261, 
Covenanters, 17th century ; it is truly 
an excellent composition, the light, 
however, is too scattered. 

Not to make our review intermina- 
ble, we will conclude with a tribute of 
eulogy to W. Hunt, for his paintings, 
and particularly for his work, A Scrub, 
No. 276, which is really very beauti- 
ful, but rather dully painted. No one 
will oppose our again admiring the 
paintings by G. Catermole, and espe- 
cially No. 334, the Taking of W T ar- 
dour Castle, which however some have 
considered rather flat. But we must 
conclude. There still remain many 
things that could be blamed ; and very 
many deserving our praise. 

Before closing this article, we must 
be allowed to remind artists not to suf- 
fer criticism to discourage, or praise to 
[thk court 
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elate them. The artist has before him 
a long, laborious, and therefore grand, 
and noble career. 

Francis the First, King of France, 
received Leonardo da Vinci with much 
friendship, and attended him in his last 
moments. Perceiving that his courtiers 
were displeased because Lconarda, 
neither a duke, nor marquis, w'as more 
honoured than they, he said ; u Do not 
be angry; in a day I could create an in- 
finite number of dukes and marquises, 
but in all my life, I cannot create a sin- 
gle artist. A true artist is a genius, 
and a genius is a rare gift of heaven !’* 


These are words worthy of being 
treasured in the memory of artists, and 
of kings. 

Mezzotint of Sheridan Knowles, Esq., 
by Mr. Sudd, Horn the original, by S. 
S. Osgood, Esq. — Mr. Osgood, the 
American who lately visited us, seems 
to have been disciplined in a very good 
school, and wholly free from the man- 
nerism to copy nature with fidelity. 
There is a softness about this which, 
we presume, is still more attractive in 
the original ; and to both artists we 
give our hearty commendations. 


At the recent ceremony at S. Giovani 
in Laterano early in Maj, the Pope 
himself officiated, and afterwards bles- 
sed the people from the gallery of the 
church. The sight is reported to have 
been splendid, the whole of the troops 
kneeling in the spacious Piazza, and 
the peasantry dressed in their beautiful 
costumes mixing among the throng, 
while around were the ruins of the 
noble aqueducts of old, that delight- 
ful country, so beautifully described 
by Sir E. L. Bulwer, in painting to 
the imagination the view to be seen 


from such a building under such a 
sky as Italy can boast of. The Pope 
at this time threw out several indul- 
gences from the balcony of the church. 
Strange to say, one, after dropping a 
little, was taken up again by the cur- 
rent, — carried to the top of the facade, 
all along it, one while carried partly 
down, at another driven almost back 
again. The interest attached to the 
fall of the bit of paper was quite ex- 
traordinary, and the rush tremendous 
to obtain it ! ! ! The number of per- 
sons present was immense. 


THE I N V I T A T I O N. 


Come, sail with me the Western sea. 

And far-off bowers our home shall be ; 

For bowers, o'cr-archcd with the wildling vine, 

Arc blooming, love, for me and mine. 

Beneath the larch, with its pendant boughs 
We’ll wander, and whisper affection’s vows : 

And when may the vows of affection be 

More true than when breathed ’neath the forest tree ? 

Where blossoms the cherry our heads above, 

Shall melt on the ear the coo of the dove ; 

And ours shall be, as we wander along, 

The brightest flowers, the sweetest song. 

For sweet and bright are the songs and flowers 
Where love lights up his forest bowers : 

Then come with me, and our home shall be 
Far away, dear girl, o’er the Western sea. 

Minstrel Melodies. 
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Memoirs of Sarah , Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and of the Court of Queen 
Anne . By Mrs. Thomson. Two 
vols. Colburn. 

These Memoirs present a whole- 
some and seasonable lesson on the in- 
fluence that chamberwomens* counsels 
(we speak historically) have had on 
female royalty, and for their varied in- 
terest are preferable to any other work 
hitherto published on the same subject. 
Our accomplished authoress, after pro- 
per examination of authorities, skilfully 
links all she can find in contemporane- 
ous authors, or in letters, into one har- 
monious whole: this (with the exception 
of a few errors easy of correction) is the 
character of a work which every reader 
must own combines information and 
amusement well blended. Modest, as 
industrious, Mrs. Thomson is sparing 
of private opinion, save when a sense 
of moral justice elicits her remarks — she 
is then the righteous and high-minded 
woman. Her volumes inform us bet- 
ter of the history of Mary the Second 
and Anne than all the ostentatious poli- 
tical histories of the last century. Our 
own biographies of Mary, William, and 
Anne show that Mrs. Thomson has 
visited the same sources of intelligence, 
and she agrees in our view of those 
subjects, with the exception that she 
censures Mary still more severely than 
we thought fitting to do : but the 
greater the search into the documentary 
history of past times, the more revolt- 
ing, it seems, will the character of that 
idol of ignorant prejudice appear. We 
granted to Mary some human traits of 
feeling ; we considered her as a wife — 
the bright side of her character; but 
Mrs. Thomson, having to portray her 
is* a sister, exhibits her conduct as atro- 
cious. Candour, nevertheless, obliges 
us to observe that the amiable domestic 
, character of the Duke of Marlborough, 
his conjugal fidelity and devotedness 
as a husband, his sweet-tempered and 
prettily-written home letters, occasion 
his fair biographer to regard his cha- 
racter in too favourable a light, and to 
excuse (while she owns the facts) his 
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duplicity and vile treachery in his cor- 
respondence with James the Second, 
or, rather, with the Jacobites, after 
the revolution — a course most unwar- 
rantable, most unjustifiable, for all 
treacherous men, like panthers lurking^ 
for their prey, deserve the hatred of 
mankind. If Marlborough, from con- 
science sake, arrayed himself against 
his benefactor, James, a Catholic sove- 
reign, who was less a Catholic at St. 
Germain’s than at St. James’s; but 
with respect to the coarse-minded yet 
honest wife, Mrs. Thomson displays 
her in her true colours, and leans with 
too much tenderness towards the fasci- 
nating and good-tempered yet treache- 
rous husband. Her’s is, however, the 
popular view of Marlborough’s charac- 
ter, for he is still unworthily the idol 
of two-thirds of the reading public. 

Aware of the treachery of Marlbo- 
rough, Mary the Second had some ex- 
cuse when she insisted upon tearing 
the husband and wife from the coun- 
cils of her sister, or rather from the 
absolute sway with which they go- 
verned the heiress presumptive, but 
we think some correction needful of 
Lady Marlborough’s constant assertion, 
that the indignities offered to Anne 
were prompted by Lord Rochester, un- 
de to the queen, and the Princess 
Anne. Due examination of the jour- 
nal an cl letters of that honest and ex- 
cellent son of the great Clarendon will 
prove that he was not on terms suffici- 
ently intimate with his royal niece, 
Mary, to influence her (t conduct even 
towards a cat,” hut it was necessary 
for Sarah of Marlborough, who would 
not own her husband’s double dealing, 
to give some reason for the dead set 
made by William and Mary against 
their once pliant tool. 

Here is an instance of the shelter 
that the heiress to the throne gave to 
two persons who have been convicted 
of sending intelligence of every defen- 
sive measure England was adopting 
agaipst the power of France and the 
exiled king, James the Second. The 
after sufferings that Sarah of Marlbo- 
£tiie court 
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rough inflicted on her royal victim, when 
her coils were woven round her, are 
well drawn in the succeeding volume, 
and ought to be read and deeply stu- 
died by every female sovereign, as well 
as by honest politicians generally. 

Mrs. Thomson sometimes gives a 
little too much credit to the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s own view of the ques- 
tion; she is evidently not aware that 
the true grounds of her grace’s venom 
against the Earl of Rochester was be- 
cause that noble, when the lord trea- 
surer to King James, pointed out the 
Marlboroughs as the drain which oc- 
casioned the debts of the Princess 
Anne. Alluding to these, our au- 
thoress says truly that James had twice 
paid the debts of his daughter, owing 
to the encroachments of this favourite 
on her income, a fact rather inconsis- 
tent with praises of the economy of 
Anne, or the disinterestedness of the 
Marlboroughs. 

As the memoir proceeds its interest 
and merit as a biography increase re- 
markably ; the weakest part is the 
commencement, but it gets stronger 
the farther it develops itself. Mrs. 
Thomson is we think cautious in an 
undue degree, regarding the early life 
and parentage of Sarah of Marlbo- 
rough. That she had respectable an- 
cestry is certain; hut she dues not 
give us sufficient information of her 
family, nor how her father (one of the 
twenty-two living children of Sir John 
Jenyns,who began life according to the 
duchess’s own account with a fortune of 
only 400/.) came to be living as a coun- 
try gentleman of fortune at Sandridge? 
Applications to immediate descendants 
for information are by no means desi- 
rable or satisfactory, as a biographer 
cannot with any courtesy mention cir- 
cumstances which would be considered 
blots on escutchons not very distant 
from the source whence their honours 
were derived. That Sarah of Marl- 
borough's lather had been a tapster or 
vintner was more than a report, it was 
an outcry of the day, and though the 
duchess spent the evening of her days 
in vindications of her career and refu- 
tations of various on dits regarding her- 
self, yet that is a point she never de- 
nies, though in her clever sketch of 
the rise of her first cousin Lady 
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Mash am, she mentions promiscuously 
(as suburbans would say) their mutual 
descent from a cavalier knight or baro- 
net. How Richard Jennings, a younger 
son of such an immense family, came 
by the possession of the paternal estate 
is a question not solved. The wealthy 
mother of the duchess perhaps sup- 
plied the funds, but Count Hamilton 
in his memoirs casts great scorn on her 
name, and as she was the mother-in-law 
of his brother George, a beloved bro- 
ther, and grandmother of his nieces 
he could not do so without dishonouring 
his own family connexions. Count 
Antoine is very partial to his sister-in- 
law, Frances Jennings, praising her at 
her mother’s expense, saying that con- 
sidering the example of her mother's 
conduct, such virtue as she exhibited 
was not to be expected. Sarah was 
the younger sister of Frances by the 
same mother, she was not then Duchess 
of Marlborough, nor had she excited 
any political jealousy. It is clear there- 
fore, that the witty Hamilton did not 
slander his family connexion out of 
political hatred to the Marlborough 
faction. 

There is some mystery relative to 
the parentage of this favourite of Queen 
Anne, which is not explained in Mrs. 
Thomson’s memoir, and is perhaps in- 
explicable at the present day. It must 
be remembered that at one time, Abi- 
gail Hill (afterwards Lady Masham) a 
daughter, like the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, of one of Sir John Jenyns* 
twenty-one younger children was re- 
duced so low as to be actually chamber- 
maid to a private gentlewoman, a fitting 
wielder, truly , of the fate of England, by 
means of her bed-chamber attendance 
on a female sovereign ! But this early 
devStitution of so near a relative does 
not speak great things for the splendour 
of Duchess Sarah’s early days. 

However unsatisfactory the memoir 
may be regarding a point which we 
doubt not has been purposely obscured, 
far beyond the power of any biogra- 
pher of the present day to penetrate, 
the stream of the narrative from the 
revolution to the death of the duchess 

* So was the name spell by the cavalier 
grandfather; the father of the duchess altered 
it to Jennings. 
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which is full, rich and interesting in 
no ordinary degree. Among the highly 
curious papers which have never been 
published till Mrs. Thomson’s research 
brought them to light, we quote the 
following, which painfully displays the 
petty suspicions and by-play around a 
female sovereign in those days; and 
while her people saw Anne surrounded 
by all the stately regulations of courtly 
formula, how many hearts were swell- 
ing with suppressed rage beneath that 
disciplined exterior, while standing up- 
right, or sitting on stools became mat- 
ters of awful parting import ? 

These intrigues connected as they 
are with trifles inflated into burlesque 
dignity, become matter of amusement 
for light readers in a succeeding age, 
but are fit meditations for the philoso- 
phic observer of the varied passions 
and workings of human nature which 
plays its fantastic tricks over and over 
again actuated by the same motions, 
and upon the same arena. 

" The Duchess of Marlborough, con* 
strained by the duties of her office to wait 
upon the queen, was present during the 
whole of the trial of Sacheverell ; and whilst 
the assembled throng in court were intent 
upon the scene below the bar, small in- 
trigues for favour arid secret heart-burnings 
were carried on behind that curtain, screened 
by which her Majesty sat to hear the sin- 
gular proceedings in court. The duchess 
has given the following account of the new 
causes of offence which she was so unfortu- 
nate as to give to her Majesty.* 

'"This was at Dr. SaclieverelfB trial, 
where 1 waited upon the queen the first 
time she went thither, and having stood 
above two hours, said to the vice-chamber- 
lain, that when the queen went to any place 
incognito (as she came to the trial, and only 
looked from behind a curtain) it was always 
the custom for the ladies to sit down before 
her ; but her Majesty had forgot to speak to 
us now ; and that since the trial was like to 
continue very long every day, 1 wished he 
would put the queen in mind of it: to 
which he replied very naturally, ' Why. 
madam, should you not speak to the queen 
yourself, who are always in waiting ?’ 

'"This I knew was right, and therefore 
I went up to the queen, and stooping down 
to her as she was Sitting, to whisper to her, 
said ' I believed her Majesty had forgot to 
order us to sit, as was customary in such 

’ ^Preserved in the Coxe MSS. in the British 
Museum, and has never before been quoted or 
published. 
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cases. 1 Upon this, she looked indeed as if 
she had forgot, and was sotry for it, and 
answered in a very kind easy way, ' By all 
means, pray sit and, before 1 could go a 
step from her chair, she called to Mr. Mor- 
daunt, the page of honour, to bring stools, 
and desire the ladies to sit down, which 
accordingly we did — Lady Scarborough, 
Lady Burlington, and myself. But as 1 was 
to sit nearest to the queen, I took care to 
place myself at a good distance from her, 
though it was usual in such cases to sit 
close to her, and sometimes at the basset 
table, where she does not appear incognito ; 
but, in a place of ceremony, the company 
has sat so near her as scarce to leave her 
room to put her hand to her pocket. Be- 
sides this, I used a further caution of show- 
ing her all the respect I could in this mat- 
ter, by drawing a curtain behind me in such 
a manner, betwixt her and me, as to appear 
to be as it were in a different room from 
her Majesty. But my Lady Hyde,* who 
stood behind the queen when I went to 
speak to her (and who I observed, with an 
air of boldness more than good breeding, 
came up then nearer to hear what I said), 
continued to stand still in the same manner, 
and never came to sit with the rest of us 
that day, which I then took for nothing 
else but the making show of more than 
ordinary favour with the queen. 

" ' The next day the Duchess of Somerset 
came to the trial, and before I sat down I 
turned to her, having always used to show 
her a great deal of respect, t and asked her 
if her grace would not be pleased to sit ; at 
which she gave a sort of start back, with 
the appearance of being surprised, as if she 
thought 1 had asked a very strange thing, 
and refused sitting. Upon this 1 said it 
was always the custom to sit before the 
queen in 6uch cases, and that her Majesty 
had ordered us to do so the day before, but 
that her refusing it now looked as if she 
thought we had done something that was 
not proper. To which she only answered, 

• Lady Hyde, afterwards Countess of Roches- 
ter, from whom the Duchess states herself to 
have received many affronts on the back stairs. 
— Coxe MSS. vol. xliv. 

T The Duchess of Somerset, wife of the proud, 
Duke of Somerset, so called from his excessive 
pride of rank and ostentation, was a Percy; and, 
as such, considered to merit precedence and 
great deference, both by her husband and by the 
DuchesB of Marlborough, who always called her 
“ the great lady." There seems to have been a 
friendly understanding between the two duchesses, 
for Mr. Maynwaring, in one of his letters to the 
DuchesB of Marlborough, says, M I am glad the 
Duke and Duchess of Somerset were to dine 
with you, for notwithstanding the faults of the 
one, and the spirit of Percy blood in the other, 
i think they both naturally love and esteem you 
very much.” — Coxe MSS. vol. xli. p. 248. 
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that she did not care to ait ; and then she 
went and stood behind the queen, as Lady 
Hyde had done the day before, which I 
took no farther notice of then, but sat down 
with my Lady Burlington as we did before. 
But when i came to reflect upon what these 
two ladies had done, I plainly perceived 
that, in the Duchess of Somerset especially, 
this conduct could not be thought to be the 
effect of humility, but that it must be a 
stratagem that they had formed in their 
cabal, to flatter the queen by paying her 
more respect, and to make some public 
noise of this matter that might be to my 
disadvantage, or disagreeable to me. 

“'And this I was still the more con- 
fir ined in, because it had been known before 
that the Duchess of Somerset, who v as 
there with her lord, was to act a cunning 
part between the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough. The Whigs and Tories did 
not intend to come to the trial. 

" ' As, therefore, U was my business to 
keep all things as quiet as possible till the 
campaign was over, and preset ve mvself in 
the meanwhile, if I could, from any public 
affront, I resolved to do what 1 could to 
disappoint these ladies in their little design ; 
and in order to this, 1 waited upon the 
queen the next morning, before she went to 
the trial, and told her that I had observed, 
the day before, that the Duchess of Somer- 
set had refused to sit at the trial, which I 
did not know the meaning of, since her 
Majesty was pleased to order it, and it was 
nothing more than what was agreeable to 
the constant pi notice of tin* court in all 
such cases ; but however, if it would he in 
any respects more pleasing to her Majesty 
that we should stand for the future, I begged 
she would let rue know her mind about it, 
because 1 should be very sorry to do any- 
thing that could give her the least dissatis- 
faction. To this she answered, with more 
peevishness than was natural to her, in 
these words : * If f had not liked you should 
sit, why should I have ordered it ?* 

"'This plainly showed that the cabal 
had been blowing her up, but that she could 
not, however, contradict her own order. 
What she had now said was still a further 
confirmation of it, and made it more diffi- 
cult for the cabal to proceed any farther in 
this matter, and therefore the next day the 
Duchess of Ormond and Lady Fretchwell 
came to the trial, and, to my great surprise, 
sat down amongst the rest of us. And thus 
this matter ended ; only that the Duchess of 
Somerset used some little arts afterwards, 
which arc not worth mentioning, to sweeten 
me again, and cover her design, which I 
suppose now she was ashamed of.’ M * 


* MS. Letter. Coxe Papers, p. 4*. 
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The moral of this work is admirable, 
no fictitious story could present a more 
wholesome poetical justice than the 
dreary old age of the parvenu duchess, 
weary of life and yet clinging to this 
world, with no companions among her 
numerous descendants, defying her own 
species and scorning belief in a supe- 
rior being, reduced to the society of 
three curs, whose more appropriate 
friendship she cultivated with the as- 
siduity waspish people do usually be- 
stow oil creatures of an organization 
inferior to that of their own species. 
Anecdotes of her unjust partialities and 
instances of violent but useles ven- 
geance abound in this work. 

*' Charles, who succeeded his brother 
Robert, and became afterwards Duke of 
Marlborough, was never, according to Ho- 
race Walpole, a favourite of his grand- 
mother, although he possessed many good 
qualities. He was not, however, endowed 
with the family attribute of economy; nei- 
ther could he brook the control of one, who 
expected probably far more obedience from 
her giandchildren than young persons are 
generally disposed to yield from any motive 
but affection. Unhappily the duke’s sister. 
Lady Anne Bateman, whom the duchess 
had, in compliance with her mother's wishes, 
brought up, was but ill disposed to soothe 
those differences which often arose between 
her grandmother and the young duke. She 
introduced her brother, unhappily for his 
morals, to Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, 
one of those unprincipled, but agreeable 
men, whose conversation soon banishes all 
thirst for honour, and sense of shame. By 
Fox, a Jacobite at heart, but an interested 
partisan of Sir Robert Walpole, the young 
duke was won over to the court party; 
upon which occasion was uttered the du- 
chess's sarcasm, * that is the Fox that has 
won over my goose a remark which, like 
every thing that she said, was industriously 
circulated. Fox considered public virtue 
in the light of a pretext in some, as an in- 
fatuation in others': self-interest was, in 
him, the all-prevailing principle;* Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole being, in that respect, his 
model. 

" Lady Anne Bateman, intriguing and 
high-spirited, exercised over her brother an 
ascendancy which was shared by the 'Fox.' 
Influenced by dislike to her grandmother, 
she introduced the duke into the family of 
Lord Trevor , one of whose daughters lie 
married. The duchess had a peculiar anti- 
pathy to Lord 'Trevor, who bad been an 


* Chesterfield. 
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enemy of her husband, and with her usual 
violence she banished the duke from Wind- 
sor Lodge, and then, in derision of the new 
duchess, who had, she alleged, stripped the 
house and garden, she set up eight figures 
to personate the eight Misses Trevor, cou- 
sins of the young duchess, representing 
them, in a puppet-show, as tearing up the 
shrubs, whilst the duchess was pourtrayed 
carrying away a hen-coop under her arm. 
This anecdote originates with Horace Wal- 
pole, and, from its source, it must be re- 
garded with great caution : there are other 
exhibitions of passion in this extraordi- 
nary woman, which rest upon better au- 
thority. 

"The duchess never forgave Lady Anne 
Bateman ; and whilst we acknowledge the 
wickedness of that vindictive spirit, it must 
be owned that the duchess had much pro- 
vocation from this grandchild. In addition 
to the ingratitude of Lady Anne, she had 
the vexation, when Lord Charles succeeded 
to the Marlborough estates, to see him and 
his younger brother. Lord John, squander 
away their patrimonial property, and vie 
with each other in every wild and mad fro- 
lic. At length their complicated quarrels 
ended in what was professedly an amicable 
lawsuit between the heir and his grand- 
mother, for the settlement of some disputed 
portion of the property. To the amusement 
of the world, and certainly not to the an- 
noyance of those of her relatives who re- 
joiced in exposing her eccentricities, the 
duchess, who was capable of any act of 
effrontery, appeared in court to plead her 
own cause. The diaraond-hiltcd sword 
given by the Emperor Charles to the great 
Marlborough, was claimed by Lord Sun- 
derland. 'What!' exclaimed the duchess 
indignantly, * shall I suffer that sword, 
which my lord would have carried to the 
gates of Paris, to be sent to a pawnbroker's, 
to have the diamonds picked out one by 
one?'”* * # • 

" On the honourable John Spencer, com- 
monly called by the writers of those days 
Jack Spencer, the affections of the duchess 
were, after the death of his eldest brother, 
chiefly centred. Not all his extravagance, 
nor the low- lived pranks in which he figured; 
not even the prospect of seeing him squan- 
der away every shilling which he possessed, 
could alienate from him this fantastic and 
unjust partiality on the part of his grand- 
mother. He died, after a profligate and 
disgraceful career, at the age of six or seven 
and thirty, ' merely/ says Horace Wolpole, 
* because he would not be abridged of those 
invaluable blessings of a British subject, 
namely, brandy, small-beer, and tobacco/ 1 


• LadyM. W. Montague. 

Letters to Sir Horace Mann, vol. in p. 144. 
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Notwithstanding these propensities, the 
duchess left him in her will a clear income 
of thirty thousand a year, to the enjoyment 
of which wa9 annexed a condition, charac- 
teristic enough, that he should not accept 
any place or pension from any government 
whatsoever. Whilst she thus enriched her 
unworthy grandson, she entirely disinherited 
Charles Duke of Marlborough of all the 
property which was vested in herself to be- 
queath. 

Lady Diana Spencer, the youngest of the 
Sunderland family, was also a favourite of 
her grandmother. She appears to have been 
an object of solicitude to the duchess, who, 
it may be remembered, expressed much satis- 
faction when the Princess of Wales, after- 
wards Queen Caroline, called ' her Dy' back 
to bid her hold her head up, which, added 
the duchess, ' was what I was always telling 
her.' She also quoted 'her Dy/ with much 
satisfaction, in her letter to Dr. Hare, when 
she extenuated her behaviour to Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

" In 1731, the Duchess was much grati- 
fied by the marriage of ‘ her Dy* with Lord 
John Russell, afterwards third Duke of 
Bedford. Writing from Blenheim to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, the Duchess, in 
speaking of this wedding, declares to her 
gifted correspondent, that it is very much to 
her satisfaction. ' I propose to myself more 
satisfaction than I thought there had been 
in store for me/ These were the expres- 
sions of hope; but, alas! like almost every 
other object of the duchess's regard in her 
own family. Lady Diana Russell died early, 
surviving her marriage only four years. It 
is impossible to note these successive depri- 
vations without feeling sincere compassion 
for the harassed and bereaved old duchess, 
who beheld, one by one, her only comforts 
taken from her old age. 

“ ' Her Torrismond/as the duchess termed 
John Spencer, indeed survived her, though 
not many years, llis marrying suitably 
was an event which she had much at heart. 
• I believe you have heard me say,' writes 
her grace to Lady Mary Wortley, ' that I 
desired to die when I had disposed well of 
her (Lady Diana), but I desire that you 
would not put me in mind of it, for I find 1 
have a mind to live till I have married my 
Torrisraond, which is a name I have given 
long to John Spencer/* Unhappily, Tor- 
rismond was too frequently to be found in 
the watchhouse, in company with other 
young noblemen, to think of domesticating 
according to the duchess's desire. 

'* Lady Anne Egerton, the only child of 
Lady Bridgewater, was also undutiful, ac- 


• Dallaway’s Memoirs of Lady M. W. Lord 
Wharnclifle. Edition of Lady M. W. 
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cording to the duchess's notions, and to be 
derided and insulted accordingly. She had 
been brought up by her grandmother, who, 
finding that she was neglected after the death 
of her mother, took charge of her when her 
other grandchildren were left to her care. 
Lady Anne married Wriothesley Duke of 
Bedford, the elder brother of Lord John 
Russell, to whom his title descended. 

“ In Lady Anne the grandmother's spirit 
was apparent. Their quarrels were conti- 
nual and violent ; and the duchess charmed, 
one must suppose, with her conceit of the 
eight puppet Misses Trevor, invented the 
same sort of vengeance in effigy for Lady 
Anne. She had procured her granddaugh- 
ter's picture, of which she blackened the 
face over, and writirg on the frame in large 
letters, 1 She is much blacker within,' placed 
it in her own sitting room, for the edifica- 
tion and amusement of all visitors."* 

Besides the history of the duchess, 
her husband, and their descendants, 
many sprightly little biographies occur 
in the volumes of the leading members 
of the courts of England, at the end of 
the 17th, and the beginning of the 18th 
centuries. It will be necessary for the 
following error to be corrected in suc- 
ceeding editions (and we doubt not there 
will be many). The Duchess of York, 
Anne Hyde, is mentioned as living and 
dying a firm Protestant, when in fact 
her recantation occasioned no little up- 
roar, for she became a Catholic about 
two years before her death, and she 
died young : her defection from Pro- 
testantism produced that celebrated 
letter from her exiled filth er, the great 
Earl of Clarendon, which did not how- 
ever arrive until a few hours after her 
death. 

Our author does not seem to be 
aware of the origin of the nickname of 
the Marquis of Halifax, who was called 
before he rose to that dignity the 
storm of revolution. Mouse Monta- 
gue, this surname Mouse arose from a 
parody onDryden’spoem of the “ Hind 
and Panther travestied to the Country 
and City Mouse." This is not the 
well-known witty fable of that name, 
but a party squib. 

Drvden's “ Hind and Panther" was 
an allegorical apology for the conversion 


* Horace Walpole mentions this anecdote of 
Lady Bateman, but a later account specifies 
Lady Anne Egerton as the heroine of the black- 
ened picture. 
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of the poet laureate to Catholicism, 
which Prior answered in burlesque, 
while Montague whose literary abilities 
were most miserable, fathered the pa- 
rody, and this false reputation became 
the foundation of the fortunes of the 
needy Montague, who was considered 
one of the chief springs of the succeed- 
ing revolution. 

These valuable volumes, so pregnant 
of matter and entertainment, and writ- 
ten as they are in the right spirit of bio- 
graphy, assure both the cursory and the 
studious reader, a rich regale of scenes 
and anctcdotes of domestic and state 
life characteristic of the manoeuvring 
and scandal-loving court of her majesty 
Queen Anne. 


Argentine. An Autobiography . 

Out of a whim which shows that he 
cares nothing lor authorcraft or writing, 
as a profession, the author has thought 
proper to come before the public as a 
tyro, and omitted ascribing to himself 
the merit due for two previous publi- 
cations, which any writer of the pre- 
sent day might be proud to own — two 
of the best tales of the metaphysical 
class which have appeared in this cen- 
tury, of the author we know nothing, 
not even his name. 

The works of this author may be 
known by an overflowing and lively 
philanthrophy, a cheerfulness in right 
doing and right believing, a healthful 
contrast to that morbidness of feeling 
whichiis one of the follies of the pre- 
sent age ; but now, that mania is 
thought to be so vulgar, thanks there- 
fore ! that it has descended from such 
men as Byron and Shelley, (who were 
certainly among the nobles of our land), 
to gents, what wear their shirt collars 
open, frequent cigar divans, and do 
the poetical for three-halfpenny maga- 
zines. 

Argentine is written in the first per- 
son, as the autobiography of an orphan 
nobleman, who narrates, his thoughtsand 
adventures from his state of infancy to 
the period of his marriage. We like the 
school-boy scenes of this author, they 
are always original and calculated to 
do good. Argentine during his mino- 
rity is left in the care of a weak self- 
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interested guardian, next heir to the 
estate ; with whom his son, the wicked 
one of the tale, forms a plan for disin- 
heriting the earl by abstracting the 
register of his birth while he is on his 
travels. As Argentine is the son of an 
Italian lady who was married after Catho- 
lic rites, it is remarkably inconvenient 
to the young earl to prove the legitima- 
cy of his birth, and on this incident runs 
a very interesting story. But story is 
a secondary consideration in a produc- 
tion which accurately paints human life 
and the world of internal feeling. The 
work, besides being enriched with 
choice criticism and research, contains 
much original thought and rare reading 
among old books ; we do not complain 
because in this instance the scene changes 
from England to Italy, for our author 
is there at home, deep in Italian litera- 
ture and history : every page breathes 
of Italy itself, and the reader is wil- 
lingly captive who follows the track of 
the story whithersoever it lead him. 

We give the following extract in 
support of our assertion : — 

" His house was situated in one of those 
dark and narrow canals in the rear of the 
Piazza di S. Marco ; a tall and spacious, 
but gloomy building, entered by a low-arch- 
ed water-gate, fenced by a portcullis, and 
flanked by two old wave-worn Gorgon* — 
the heraldic supporters of the ancient nobles 
to whom the mansion once appertained. 
The dungeon-like landing-place contrasted 
singularly with the ample magnificence of 
the hall into which it ushered : from which 
ascended, in double sweep, a broad marble 
staircase with massy gilded baldstrades, and 
in the centre of which swung a huge bronze 
chandelier of quaint device. The dingy 
walls were covered with old paintings, and 
the ceiling with faded frescoes. In the 
dark oak-panneleu passages, and in every 
apartment through which we passed, we 
could perceive the picturesque adaptation of 
the place to the taste of its amiable occu- 
pant. There was an endless display of ve- 
nerable memorials of decayed grandeur, his- 
toric relics, statues, arabesques, scutcheons, 
pictures. One room was hung all round 
with rusty armour and trophies of the chase ; 
another was crowded with antique furni- 
ture of every conceivable design, mosaic ta- 
bles, ebony cabinets inlaid with ivory and 
silver; couches of Persian silk, and elabo- 
rately-carved chairs, on $rhich the artist of 
San Rocco had lavished hiB utmost skill. 
We were conducted — through a splendid sa- 
loon, in which modern luxury lent its aid to 
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old romance, and from the walls of which 
frowned down on us as we passed, the heads 
of warriors, ambassadors, and doges — into 
an inner apartment, in the window of which, 
on entering, we saw our host intently en- 
gaged on examining an old parchment. A 
most venerable-looking man, in priest's ha- 
biliments, stood at a little distance, regard- 
ing him with a fixed hut placid smile: — his 
head and figure were a study for a Ra- 
phael. * * * * * 

44 4 Lord Argentine — Father Giacomo Ros- 
pini, — the most learned man of his age and 
country. My venerable Father — the Karl 
of Argentine, a young nobleman in whose 
veins flows the oldest blood of the Lagoon, 
the lineal descendant of the Thiepoli ! I will 
be with you in one moment/ 

“ The good father had not half finished 
his profound obeisances, before Mr. Pen- 
darves returned ; and after general inquiries 
found composure enough to lead us through 
his mansion, and give us some idea of its 
various treasures, — books, manuscripts ca- 
binets, and paintings. A most rare and cu- 
rious collection it undoubtedly was, and ad- 
mit ably calculated to illustrate the history 
of the old Republic ; a purpose, indeed, to 
which George whispered me it was more 
than probable we should see it one day ap- 
plied. 

" 4 But look here, George ! You have not 
seen my new acquisition yet, — my Rem- 
brandt!’ and he uncurtained a fine painting 
of that wonderful master as he spoke. 
'There! — what say you to that , George? 
That' a a painting, Lord Argentine, is it not V 
44 4 It is indeed beautiful !' said George, 
gazing long and intently on it. 'Wonder- 
ful ! — magical ! To see how the tirch-chy- 
mic power of genius, as Milton says of the 
sun, 

* Produces by terrestrial humours mixed. 

Here in the dark , so many precious things, 

Of colour glorious and effect so rare 1’ 

" ' Exquisite, George ! — the happiest quo- 
tation 1 ever heard ! But l have a crotchet 
of my own about Milton : have I ever told 
ypu ? The Val' Ambrosa inspired his Para- 
dise; but Italy inspired more than that . 
The tribune ! — What think you? Where 
did he find the original of his Arcadian 
Queen, — Ha? 

1 Mark what radiant state she spreads 
In circle round her shining zone ; 

Shooting her beams like silver threads ; 

This — this te she alone. 

Standing like a goddess bright 
In the centre of her light. 1 

Ha!— what think you of that, Lord Argen- 
tine ?* 

" ' Most appropriate indeed, Mr. Fen- 
darves. But there’s no end to the parallel- 
isms of sentiment and fancy. It is the 
£tue court 
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same goddess Nature, who sits to every 
true artist, whether he represent her by the 
aid of pen, brush, or chisel : in imitating 
her, their works, if true must all necessarily 
resemble each other. But it is certainly 
very pleasing to trace the coincidence of 
that resemblance in kindred arts.’ 

t{ * Pleasing indeed! — Now can anything 
be more charming than the resemblance 
between Guercino’s Santa Petronilla, in St. 
Peter's, and Shakspere's Hamlet V 

" ' Ha !’ said George, * what is that ?’ 

“ * Why this. The heart-broken lover in 
that noble painting, is seen leaning over 
his mistress's open grave, repelling the kin- 
dred who are crowding forward, with the 
air of one who demands a monopoly of 
his great grief. It is precisely Hamlet’s 
feeling, which amounts to indignation when 
he witnesses Laertes’ grief over Ophelia, 
and resents it as an insult to his own huge 
and colossal sorrow.’ 

“ ‘ True, true !’ said George, ' or Chara- 
lois’ in the Fatal Dowry, lamenting over 
his father's body,— 

‘ Peace —peace, away ! this scene is wholly mine ! 

“ ‘ Ry the by,’ said Mr. Pondarves, 
changing his key talking of iiditious 
coincidences reminds inc ol the still more 
extraordinary coincidences of real life or 
history; and of one in particular, which 
Father Giacomo pointed out to me only the 
other day, and which I do think as curious 
as any I ever encountered I really must 
tell it you. You remember the story of the 
War of Ohiozza, when Venice was besieged 
so long by Genoa, her vast possessions re- 
duced to the circuit of her Campanile bell- 
toll, and iuin staring in her very face, so 
that Dot ia scorned even to dictate the terms 
of her degradation until he did so from the 
porrh of St. Mark. Then was it that Ve- 
nice arose from her lethargy with the energy 
of despair. The infuriated multitude de- 
manded of the trembling Council the re- 
lease of their great hero, Pisano, unjustly 
immured in their dungeons for alleged of- 
fences against the State, of which he had 
more than once been the deliverer. With 
an anxious heart, but an uncomplaining 
and forgiving meekness, that glorious pa- 
triot ’ 

“ * Your collateral ancestor, Excellcnza!' 
suddenly interrupted Father Giacomo, with 
an eagerness of delight that marie us ail 
stare. 

“ 1 Yes !’ resumed Mr. Pendarves,—' that 
glorious patriot, my lord— your ancestor — 
stepped forth from his prison , and by the 
might of his single arm, and his God- 
given genius, saved his perishing and un- 
grateful country, when there was but a step 
between her and death! And is not this 
the very tale of Camillo in old Roman his- 
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tory ? The city besieged in all her ga)e8 and 
streets— reduced to her capital, and at the 
last extremity— terras of the most abject 
capitulation offered and rejected— Camillo, 
their only hero, suffering unjust banishment 
—his recall wrung from the haughty but 
terrified senate by the mad outcries of the 
despairing citizens— his instant devotion to 
the cause of his country, and magnanimous 
forgetfulness of all his personal wrongs — 
the prodigious enthusiasm which bis return 
awakened, and the triumph that ensued!* 

" ' It is indeed/ I cried, 'a very striking 
resemblance that exists between the two 
cases.' 

" * But more striking still!’ continued 
Mr. Pendarves ; '* we find that when Ve- 
nice began to breathe after her miraculous 
escape, her Council, appalled by the ruins 
around them, solemnly deliberated on re- 
moval of the scat of government to Cyprus. 
The senate of Rome in like manner, when 
the Goths had retreated, proposed re- 
moving to Vciae.’ 

" ' That is really a most curious coinci- 
dence,’ exclaimed George, with a smile of 
delighted surprise. 

“ 1 More curious than all remains!' con- 
tinued Mr. Pendarves ' scarcely credible ; 
but the facts are unquestionable. The pro- 
posal was in both assemblies, negatived by 
a bare majority of one! and Venice is Ve- 
nice, and Rome i9 Rome to this day !’ ” 

For extracts from the story we have 
no further space, there is a vein of in- 
tense interest in the manner in which 
Lord Argentine seeks and finds his 
Italian uncle, and the mental bondage 
of this nobleman to Harley the Jesuit 
is touched with truth and nature ; the 
scenes relating to the forged' papers 
and the trial are skilfully wrought up 
and must remind every reader, almost 
too strongly for a mere coincidence, of 
Lord Stirling’s late painful trial. But 
in the fiction, as in Lord Stirlings case 
(the most singular among the British 
causes celibres) it is much easier for 
honest people to find themselves sur- 
rounded by the meshes of dark work- 
ing villany, than to free themselves in 
a satisfactory manner. Thus the worst 
part of Argentine is the denouement 
which is huddled up in a hurried way. 
This is wrong, for whatever is worth 
publishing, is worthy being finished 
carefully. The manner in which Lord 
Argentine ^ets into the awful scrape of 
the forgery is as finely wrought upasany 
of the scenes of our older dramatists ; 
but the mode in which he gets out of 
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hid troubles, we defy the most patient 
reader to define with any satisfaction. 
Some other faults occur in the tale. 
There is a little too much gabbling of 
Mr. Pendarves’ who, when on his best 
behaviour, is a valuable person ; we 
are displeased too* with the imputed 
perfections of Mary, they make her 
very inane, particularly as her conduct 
is far enough from perfection. She is 
a coquette although a very dull and 
sentimental one. Now if a woman in- 
dulge herself in the amusement of hav- 
ing two lovers at the same time, a 
merry temper may lead her into error 
just for the fun of seeing which of her 
patients will conduct himself in the 
drollest manner ; but for a demure 
die-a-way damsel invested with all the 
anoply of a perfect heroine, to devote 
er exclusive attention first to one lord 
and then to another ! — fie, we cannot 
tolerate such doings ! 

Our admiration for the evident ge- 
nius of the author does not blind us to 
the defects of his work, which are 
chiefly the result of rapid composition ; 
if the author of Argentine were forced 
to write his best he would take very 
high rank, indeed, in the literary 
world. 

The British Anglers 9 Manual. By T. 

C. Hofland, Esq. 

Mr. Hofland’s delightful volume 
gives us infinite pleasure, although the 
day is long past when we renounced 
the enchanting sport of angling. With- 
out dwelling upon this attractive exer- 
cise of the organs of destructiveness, 
Mr. Horace Smith’s tirades against 
thatlnost amiable of fishers, and excel- 
lent of biographers, Isaac Walton, con- 
tributed probably not a little towards 
this 'renunciation, before we imagined 
that either we or Mr. Horace Smith 
had the slightest pretensions to set our- 
selves up as more righteous than our 
neighbours, who still followed the an- 
glers' art. With this observation, far 
be it from us to debar any who love 
that pleasant and healthful diversion 
from * enjoying themselves during this 
summer season, and taking^ this agree- 
able book as their companion whilst 
setting at defiance all double refined 
whims and affectations, to rise early, 
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angle adroitly, and furnish their friends 
with a nice dish of fish* for slipper. 
But to return to the book itself it is 
unique of its kind, for it not only gives 
all professional directions with great 
simplicity and clearness, but serves as 
a picturesque guide book for all likely 
sports throughout the British islands.. 
It is withal beautifully illustrated after 
Mr. Hofland’s own pencil, by highly 
finished engravings, executed by W. 
S. Smith, i^mong.these we would 
point out Lea Bridge, the Horse and 
Groom, a famous fishing resort for 
the metropolitan anglers, which is a 
beautiful spot faithfully rendered ; also 
Hampton Court, not a whit inferior 
to it in merit. Ulswater is a scene of 
a different cast, equally well handled, 
the summer-evening-repose is there di- 
vine. Whitewell, a lovely plate, is 
perhaps the best engraving, and the 
book, which is in truth illustrated as 
richly as our best annuals, and of far 
more sensible character ; — there being 
four species of embellishment, land- 
scapes on steel ; wood-cuts of the dif- 
ferent kinds of fish; delineations of 
the various kinds of artificial flies, and, 
moreover, many a pretty sketchy bit as 
wood-cut vignettes, all equally excellent 
in their several departments. Indeed the 
pictorial arrangements speak at once of 
the vigilant eye of the artist-author 
under whose superintendance it has 
issued. Whilst the literature especially 
belongs to those for whom it is de- 
signed, though for the general reader 
it is far from an unentertaining book, be- 
ing written with sprightliness and na- 
ture ; we give two anecdotes in proof of 
this assertion. 

“Two of the mills in the town of Wycombe 
belonged to two brothers, both of whom had 
kindly given me leave to fish in their waters, 
where, for two successive seasons, I had 
excellent sport. I visited the same spot a 
third season ; reached the water-side by six 
o'clock on a fine May morning, and. after 
trying every fly, kill-devil, &c., I returned 
to breakfast without even seeing a fish. 
About ten o^ifack, with most favourable 
weather, I again sought the w&tej r, when, 
after a few unsuccessful casts of my fly, the 
quaker proprietor put his head out of a * 
mill-window,*and inquired, * What spprt?’ * 
1, being jtilhewhat vexed at my disappoint- 
ment, ammred* testily, * Sport! I have not 
even seep ja ifsh^ Be reufiedfe' I have seen , 
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thee flogging the water some hours, with 
great perseverance, and, apparently, with 
skill also ; but 1 cannot wonder thou hast 
not caught anything, for, I hope, there is 
not one flsh in this part of the water. The 
fact is, that when the poachers stole our 
fish they stole other thyigs also, therefore 
my brother and myself have destroyed our 
fish to save other property.' 

" * But, ptay sir, why did you not tell me 
this till now?* 

" ' Because I thought thou hadst good 
practice, and I was amused^by thy perse- 
verance, and, see! to reward thy diligence, 
I have written a note to my friend Street, 
who will, I doubt not, give thee good fishing.' 

" I made use of the note, and caught 
twenty brace of trout in four hours, as 
already mentioned." * • 

"The common eel is too well known to 
require minute description ; its serpent-liko 
form has rendered it an object of aversion 
to the natives of some countries; and I have, 
myself, witnessed a strong prejudice against 
it in the Highlands of Scotland. Having 
caught a fine silver eel, in Loch Tay, of 
about a pound and a half weight, 1 found 
much difficulty in persuading any of Mr. 
Cameron's servants, at Killin, to cook it for 
me: they called it a ‘fou sarepent thing;' 
and 1 quite lost mv character by eating 
jf it." 

In a word by way of parting — this 
volume realizes our expectations, but 
we must again commend the wood -cuts 
of some of the fish, by Vasey, as highly 
talented performances, and we are confi- 
dent that our sportsman has too good an 
opinion of our honesty to think that, 
in thus commending him as artist and 
fisker t seeing he can catch twenty brace 
of trout in four hours ; we too are 
fishing designedly. 


whether the public eye will relish the 
true taste which gives, the Botts, the 
Cuyps, the Karels, and Teniers, in 
their origipal glow of light, tender 
brightness — the gemmy trembling rays 
peculiar to Rembrandt, which Barnet's 
etching shows, in this collection, with 
such singular faithfulness. 

As works of art, we own our prefer- 
ence for Rembrandts portraits before 
his historical scenic pictures, and hajl 
with delight the earnest truthfulness of 
the ship-builder and his wife, which 
rendered finely, in mezzotint, by 
Quilley, is a masterly plate. It may 
be wondered how Rembrandt came to 
depict an enormous mass of construc- 
tiveness on the temples of his thought- 
ful-looking artisan ? The answer is 
obvious, the picture is a portrait, and 
he found the prominences exhibited 
there. In Linnell’s mezzotint of Ti- 
tian’s Storm, we think the artist under- 
took a task of extreme difficulty, for 
the great Italian shows more of genius 
than art in his landscape. The St. 
Philip, by Bott, is a gem of the most 
finished perfection ; how naturally the 
eye travels down those vistas of true 
and tender aerial distances ! what per- 
fect bef^ity in the reaches of water! 
what fairy pencillings in the trees! 
Taylor has had a delicious subject 
in hand, and he has treated it cm 
amorc. The brightly-toned picture of 
Teniers and his family is admirable, 
and the Karel di Jardin, by Allen, is 
of first-rate excellence. We do not 
like Allen’s engravings from Wouver- 
mans so well ; in labouring after the 
touch of the painter, he has left his 
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This work richly deserves to meet with 
magnificent encouragement. Being to- 
lerably familiar with the originals, we 
are enabled to affirm that the engravers 
have, in several subjects, approached 
nigh in giving the tone ci&tinting and 
touch peculiar to the great masters 
whose works they have copied. In 
.jnany of the Dutch masters these plates 
have assumed a, lighter tint of printing 
thap is often seen in Emglish engravings, 
^jggygg|Cp&tfonal fault is toil, much 
remains to be proved 


outlines in a hazy indistinctness, pot to 
be allowed even in etchings. Teethe 
fine manly portrait of the Marquis of 
Granby, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
engraver, Reynolds, has done great 
justice, although the head of the at- 
tendant Moor is rather too near. The 


Gerard Dow, representing the Dutch 
Shop-window, by Greatbach, is well 
rendered, and also the Milkfhaid, from 
Paul Pqtter, but it would have been 
improved by more force of tone in the 
scene of action. Allen’s Astade is 


every thing *fcbat can be wished. The 
Marriage of St. Catharine is well copied ; 
Vandyke, if the truth must be spoken, 
is b)rno means a happy historical pain- 
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Ur, except in portraits historically 
grouped ; strange to say^ he could not 
conjure up ideal beauty, and wisely 
caught, or attracted the prettiest reali- 
ties of the day. 

The most interesting pictures, to our 
taste, are announced to appear in the 
two forthcoming numbers. The work, 
when complete, will be an honour to 
the age in which it appears, and serve 
as delightful memoranda of, aftd visit 
to, the treasures of art contained in the 
Royal Gallery at Buckingham Palace, 
which have of late afforded so much 
pleasure to numerous guests who have 
partaken of the royal bounty and parti- 
cipated in the royal favour. 


Fair Rosamond; an Historical Romance, 

in 3 vols. By Thomas Miller. — 

Colburn. 

“ Fair Rosamond” displays a chapter 
rich in that beauty of language for 
which his pen is remarkable ; in verbal 
elegance his descriptive survey is truly 
good. He always works from nature 
too, and this fact gives greater value to 
the tone which especially breathes in 
his landscape sketches— a spirit of re- 
finement painfully enough bestowed, 
among other gifts uncommon to writers 
of his class of society. 

These volumes show historical study, 
not only in regard to events, but with 
respect to the more recondite know- 
ledge of manners, customs, and national 
character at the particular eTa in which 
the scenes are laid. Archbishop 
Becket is the hero, and when he is on 
the stage the scene is highly interest- 
ing. The other characters, for our 
liking, are too much in the extremes 
of common romance, being either ange- 
lically good or thoroughly bad ; Mr. 
Miller has shown Becket as he really 
was, a great man with a mixed cha- 
racter, and given the true bearing of 
that powerful hierarch's peculiar posi- 
tion as the upholder of the oppressed 
Anglo-Saxons. Out of party motives, 
former Protestant biographers made 
him a fiend, and their Catholic brethren 
a saint,*— none have written a matter-of- 
fact life of this mighty man, and as a 
man, he thus remains as much un- 
known to the general reader as if the 
pages of historical controversy, from 
the time of the reformation, had never 
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even mentioned him. As to the ficti- 
tious department of the romance, the 
retreat of Becket from Nottingham, 
which is sketched with dramatic vigour, 
joined to fine keeping as to the natural 
localities of the scenery, is a capital 
portion. We have only space for a 
small extract, but the reader will pur- 
sue this vein of the story with increased 
pleasure through the scene in the 
blacksmith’s dwelling at Lincoln, which 
is still better, but it is long and will not 
properly bear curtailing. 

" Here they halted ; for the broad river 
Trent was now before them, and in conse- 
quence of the late rains, was impassable. 
As no sign of either shelter or human habi- 
tation here presented itself, they rode along 
by the banks of the river for upwards of a 
mile, until they came to where the village 
of Wilford now stands, and which even at 
that early period was known as a ferry. 
They reined in their steeds beside the 
bank ; near to which, a huge flat-bottomed 
boat was moored, and was the only com- 
munication between the opposite shores. 
Beyond the river, and the broad meadows, 
rose the turrets of Nottingham castle, — the 
huge rock resting in half- shadow, and the 
straggling town stretching along the gentle 
acclivity, — here and there concealed by 
masses of trees, as if it had sprung up in 
the midst of a forest. Looking behind them 
they discovered a rude shed, which was 
overhung by two immense oaks, and not 
doubting but that this was the abode of the 
ferryman, Becket alighted and began to 
knock at the door. 

" The deep baying of a mastiff, and the 
sound of a voice almost as surly, demanding 
the business of the intruders, were the 
ready answers to the Primate’s summons. 

“ ‘ We would have thee unmoor thy 
boat, honest ferryman,' said the Archbishop, 
‘ and give us a safe conveyance to the oppo- 
site shore. 1 

‘"A safe conveyance to the devil !’ mut- 
tered the surly Charon ; * how think you 
1 could get across without floating down a 
mile or two while the stream is running at 
this furious rate? Go from whence you 
came, and disturb me not; tor I have al- 
ready wafted three cursed Normans over 
tins very night ; and the fourth, I trow, is 
by this time in the safe keeping of Sathanas ; 
for both horse and rider went head-foremost 
into the stream.' 

" f We are no Normans, friend/ replied 
Gryme, ' but two poor Saxon monks flying 
from danger, and have need of assistance.' 

“ * The less need have ye to cross the 
river,' answered the ferryman, fumbling at 
the wooden bar which secured the door, and 
‘ [the epunr 
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which he opened as the broad morning 
broke. 'Horses, tool’ added he, eyeing 
them narrowly ; * the one tall, and the 
other of middling stature;— the very men 
these Norman cut-throats were inquiring 
after. Hark you, friends !’ added he in a 
louder tone, ' I, and my fathers before me, 
have kept this ferry for more than a hundred 
years, and never yet defiled our hands with 
the gold of the Norman. I need but to 
bear you across to place you within the 
power of those who are in quest of you. 
But if ye be Saxons, take my counsel and 
journey further on, for here you are hulting 
too near the hold of the enemy ; and from 
yonder castle all can be seen that passeth 
here : for the warden has the eye of an hawk.’ 

" ‘ We thank thee for thy advice/ said 
the Archbishop ; 'but having been in the 
saddle all night, wc are but ill fitted to pur- 
sue our journey without rest and refresh- 
ment ; and if it is not in thy power to grant 
us either, thou wilt, we trust, point out 
Borne place where we may obtain a mouth- 
ful of food and a few hours' repose.* 

" ' Nay, an't it be thus/ said the rough 
ferryman, ' ye shall be welcome to the best 
my shed affords ; for it shall never be suid 
that the son of Balder was a churl, when 
those of his oppressed race needed a shel- 
ter saying which, he led the way into his 
hut, having placed their horses in a rude 
out-house? where the steeds of his passen- 
gers were generally stabled. 

"'1 have not been so well provisioned 
during the late rains,’ said the ferryman, 
producing a wooden trencher which con- 
tained a huge lump of cold fat pork, 
and a cake of coarse barley bread ; ' for 
but few of the good-wives venture across 
the river at this time of the year ; but here 
is a stoup of Burton ale, — better never 
washed the lip of a saint, — and if a Saxon 
welcome will give this homely fare a better 
relish, why, in the name of St. Dunstan, 
fail to.' 

“Both the guests assured their host that 
they needed no better fare, and Becket par- 
took of it with a keener relish than he had 
before done when sharing daintier viands ; 
for his severe abstinence had taught him to 
conquer trifles. Nor did the ferryman him- 
self, whci^ pressed to share their repast, 
show any reluctance ; but ate with the ap- 
petite of a true Saxon, and washed it down 
with a cup of good ale, which the sharp 
smacking of his lips pronounced excellent. 

" Scarcely was tlieir meal finished before 
they were startled by the sound of voices 
which came from the opposite hank of the 
river. 'Yonder are the Norman thieves 
whom I ferried across y ester-even/ said the 
ferryman, reconnoitering from a loop-hole 
in his shed ; ' I know them by their armour. 
The devil looketh after his own, or they 
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would have shared the fate of their compa- 
nion. It is as I feared,— the cursed war- 
den has had a glimpse of you from the 
watch-tower of the castle ; but fear not, the 
broad river will keep the blood-thirsty 
thieves at bay, while I plan your escape; — 
devil of aught shall they find but your 
horses/ 

" The Primate looked through the narrow 
loop-hole, and saw three men armed, and 
in their saddles on the opposite bank, who 
were riding to and fro, and hallooing at the 
highest pitch of their voices. The loud 
dashing of the river, and the sound of the 
wind among the trees prevented their words 
from being heard. 

" * This way/ said the ferryman, hastily 
setting aside the remains of the meal, and 
opening a door at the back of his hut. 
He then led them round by a circuitous 
ath, until he brought them on a line be- 
ind the banks of the river ; and bidding 
them stoop that their heads might not be 
seen above the bank, led them to a consi- 
derable distance before he hade them halt. 

" ' You are safe uow/ said he, pausing 
before a little island covered with tall osiers, 
which shut out all view of the opposite shore. 

' Steady and fear nothing, but grasp that 
pole firmly, and you will pass the narrow 
channel. Devil a bit can either man or 
horse reach you there, when 1 have un- 
moored the old tree, and sent it sailing 
down the stream/ Along the hedge of the 
bank, and even down to the margin of the 
river, grew several enormous elms, some of 
their roots were bared by the dashing of 
waters, which had from time to time car- 
ried away portions of the earth ; a few were 
also scattered on the farthest edge of the 
island, and as the osiers, though leafless, 
were planted close together, they formed an 
impenetrable barrier to the eye, on the op- 
posite shore. 

"Tall sedge also grew along the margin ; 
reeds and rushes, which were white and 
withered, afforded safe shelter to the wild- 
fowl, several of which were startled from 
their haunts by the presence of our adven- 
turers. The river rolled along darkly and 
deeply in this confined channel, and much 
swifter than in the broader bed of the river, 
and many a boiling eddy told its strength 
in this narrow course ; nor did the trunk of 
the extensive tree with its round side and 
rough bark, that stretched across to the 
island, promise too secure a footing, for in 
more than one place the waves washed over 
it. There was, however, no time for hesi- 
tation, for between every pause of the wind, 
the voices of the knights were heard on the 
opposite shore growing more angry at the 
delay/ and roaring like lions eager to seize 
their prey. 

"With eye finhJy fixed on the end 
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tree, and the pole grasped securely in his 
hand, which it required nerves of iron to 
hold steady amid the furious current, the 
Archbishop stepped boldly and fearlessly 
across in safety, and then threw back the 
pole for Gryme. The monk hesitated, and 
for a moment the dashing of the stream 
rendered his eve unsteady, but a word of 
caution from Becket made him more calm, 
and although he fell all his length among 
the tall sedge, he speedily recovered his 
footing, and both made their way into the 
very centre of the ozier-holt. 

"The ferryman took up the pole, and 
getting a purchase with it like a lever, 
shifted the end of the tree into the stream : 
it swung slowly round, until it caught the 
full current, and was then borne furiously 
down the river, and the son of Balder re- 
turned with all former caution to his hut/* 

Mr. Miller describes, with admirable 
spirit, the manners of the lower orders 
in the middle ages: we point out a 
scene of great merit, where Ranulph 
Glanville, the grand justiciary, is taking 
notes regarding the Jaws of England. 

The other characters do not reach 
the excellence we have described. The 
greatest failure is in Queen- Eleonora, 
she is the mere jealous queen of the old 
ballad, brandishing her dagger perpe- 
tually in the melo-dramatic style of the 
minor theatres. Unlike the voluptuous 
poetical, and musical queen of the 
south, the character of Eleonora of 
Aquilaine required deeper research 
among her native chronicles than our 
author has afforded. No act of violence 
was ever, we believe, attributed to her, 
excepting her attack upon Rosamond, 
she ought not, therefore, to have been 
represented as entertaining a household 
assassin, like Ugglethred, who was for 
ever running after her. 

Rosamond herself is, however, a 
young lady rejoicing in blue eyes and 
fair flowing hair, but possessing few 
other discriminative traits. Miller must 
avoid, in future, that common-place 
style of romance which makes Fair 
Rosamond resemble too closely other 
works of the kind, and try to cultivate 
the spirit displayed in the more original 
portions of his work, which will cause 
the romance to be welcomed as an en- 
tertaining library contribution. 
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The Landgrave ; a Play in Five Acta, 
with Dramatic Illustrations of Female 
Character . By Eleanora Louisa 
Montagu. 

The elegant moral, but melancholy 
muse of Miss Montagu has, in this vo- 
lume, essayed in the tragic style ; her 
dramas frequently abound in sweetness 
of language and deep pathos. In her 
“ Dramatic Illustrations of Female Cha- 
racter* * appended to the principal tra- 
gedy of the “ Landgrave,” she renders a 
graceful tribute to the virtues of wo- 
man. The " Last of the Cathari ” is 
perhaps the best specimen of her talent ; 
like every emanation of this lady’s mind, 
it is intensely mournful. The poetry 
of the "Landgrave” evinces dramatic 
power, and, in many instances, reminds 
us of the mighty genius of Schiller, so 
that it seems like a brother play to hiB 
two glorious Wallensteins. We think 
the passage, " Pauline takes the ring 
from the passive finger of the Land- 
grave,” would tell effectively on the 
stage. 

The Hall of Audience . In the centre , on a 
raised platform , is the Chair of State . 
The Landgrave and Paulina : the 
former pacing up and down. 

PAULINA. 

My Lord, I ask for justice, not for mercy. 
Think not l come a suppliant at your feet, — 
To sue for grace the common felon craves. 
Yet since it sorts not with your mood that 
thus 

I frame my lips to innoccncy's prayer. 

Then deem that he hath wronged, con- 
temned, opposed you ; 

And, since upon your brow I think you bear 
The stamp of nature’s true nobility. 

Be noble ! 

LANDGRAVE. 

Aye ! and send him forth to vaunt 
How weak a thing was he who could be won 
By but a little breath from woman’s lip! 

PAULINA. 

No! be would blush to say a prirfee withheld 
The palm of justice till a woman sued. 

LANDGRAVE. 

And dares he, then, ’neath the false name of 
justice 

To mask rebellion ? 

PAULINA. 

How has he rebelled ? 

Is it a crime to snatch the innocent lamb 
From the wolfs fangs ? Or must he bear 
alone 

[the court 
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The penalty of Mercy, who has borne 
Its banner in such wide companionship ? 
This city's wrongs, with one united voice 
Appeal to Heaven ; the very stones cry out 
Against oppression : shall her sons be 
mute ? — 

No! though my tears would wash away his 
fault, 

I would not shed them! — But I do him 
wrong 

To blazon forth his never- vaunted deeds 
To win him back to life and tyranny ! 

LANDGRAVE. 

You plead a rebel's cause in vain : he dies!— 
But this is a subject for a later hour. 

You stand here charged with harbouring 
sedition 

Against my crown and state authority. — 

C Suddenly stopping and confronting Paulin 
W ho is this claimant for my name and title, 
Who boasts a right in nearness to my blood 
To thrust me from my throne ? 

PAULINA 

Ha ! then he knows not. — 
Shades of my fathers, look upon your child! 
Yes, Maximilian, since I may not save thee, 
One doom shall fall on both ! 

LANDGRAVE. 

You muse. Must I 
In vain await an answer ? I am a man 
Of desperate fortunes, and will brook no 
trifling. — 

Who is this scion of a lordly tree. 

Who, daring to dispute rny heritage. 

Yet wants the courage of an ancient line ; 
Content in secret councils and cabals 
To undermine my power? If the pure 
stream 

Be not degenerate in its later channels. 

Bid this proud heir stand forth, and to my 
face 

Assume yon vacant seat ! 

[Paulina approaches the platform , ascends 
it, and places herself in the Chair of State.] 

'Tis as I deemed, then ; 

You do confess it? 

PAULINA. 

Should I then deny 
The noble blood that circles in these veins*? 
No, 'tis my glory, from the earliest dawn 
Of thoughtful being, passionately grew 
Within my soul the grandeur of the Past. 
Each deed of buried ages, like a star, 

Threw its great lustre as a halo round me ! 
Canst thou condemn the worship of that sun 
Whose kindred beams majestically crown. 

More than a jewelled diadem, your brow ; 

That brow o’er which, while gazing, I could 
deem 

I saw the shadowy forms of heroes gone 
Sweep like a storm whose thunders all are 
hushed ? 
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LANDGRAVE. 

Not all: the bolt has yet to strike. Ha/e 
you 
No fears ? 

PAULINA. 

Prince, no ! — One earthly fear alone 
Hath ever cast its shadow o'er the heart 
Of her who bears the spirit of her race ; — 
The fear which bids me tremble to survive 

All I have loved on earth ! Behold vour 

foe ! 

A foe than whom, though woman, there 
exists 

None deeper or more deadly. Send me 
hence. 

With all my house's injuries on my head. 
And its irrevocable hate to thee. 

And I will bless thee with my parting breath. 
Take, take a life which is all worthless now. 
And let me share with him whom you have 
doomed 

One love — one hope — one scaffold — and one 
grave ! 

LANDGRAVE. 

Away ! thou dost unman me. For thy life. 
Take it, for it is the bitterest boon 
Thy foe could grant ; but, mark me ! for my 
power, 

I never will resign it ; for of all 
The gifts which once were mine, 'tis the last 
thing 

That cleaves to me. 

PAULINA. 

Then grasp it while thou may’st : 
But give, oh! give me back the one true heart 
Which beats alone to mine. Think'st thou 
his breath 

Is in thine hands ? No, it is not in thine. 
There is a Power above, from whose great 
gaze 

Thou const not, and thou wouldst not turn 
away ! 

[Approaching him.] 
Landgrave ! the world doth speak thee for 
a man 

Hardened in crime and stained with inno- 
cent blood ! 

J look into thy soul, and say — 'tis false ! 

LANDGRAVE. 

What knowest thou of men's actions or 
their source ? 

PAULINA. 

I know that nature never did enthrone 
A fiend's dark spirit on a brow like thine : 
Ne'er was the temple of a godlike mind 
Made for an unblest soul to harbour in ! 
Some grief hath maddened — or the world 
hath wronged thee ! 

I see a soft relenting in thine eye ! 

[She kneels and takes his hand.] 

I know that thou wilt spare him ! He is 
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Too \oung to die — too much beloved for 
death. 

Thou hast a daughter : couldst thou from 
her breast 

Shut the glad music of her love's young life ? 
I know that thou wilt spare him! — Hast 
thou felt 

Through every pulse the bitterness of death ? 
Oh! look into ray heart — that pang is there. 
I know that thou wilt spare him !— See, this 
ring 

Will make the ponderous dungeon-bolts give 
way : 

This signet from thine unresisting hand 
Thus let me draw 1 

[Starting up.'} 
'Tis mine — 'tis mine — *tis mine ! 
My heart's warm blessing breathe into thy 
soul ! 

Oh, were that hand more guilty than it is. 
Thus would I clasp it for a boon like this ! 

[ Cops out.] 

The foregoing necessarily brief tri- 
bute of praise is due to the numerous 
and striking beauties of this elegant 
volume. 


Holmes on Consumption , 2nd Edition. 

Our medical practitioners of the pre- 
sent day, instead of involving their 
professions in a mysterious jargon 
seem, wisely, anxious to throw open 
the doors to popular investigation, and 
actually invite the afflicted to a discus- 
sion of their own cases, by placing 
before them plain and comprehensive 
descriptions. Such appears the cha- 
racter of the present work, whose prin- 
cipal object is to discuss the efficacy of 
external stimulants for those dreadful 
maladies of the chest producing con- 
sumption and death. Those powerful 
remedies, friction and inhaling, treated 
empirically by the unfortunate St. John, 
have in fact (as every reflective person 
considered they would) opened a new 
era in consumptive treatment, and the 
regular practitioner has gathered bene- 
fits from the daring experiments of that 
person, who, whatever his faults, re- 
ceived more tfian his due share of vitu- 
peration* The chapter entitled u Rheu- 
matic Affections of the Chest/' strikes 
us as deserving great attention, as 
rheumatism about the muscles of the 
heart has often baffled the skill of the 
cleverest physicians. That on bron- 
chitis (or, in plain English, that dis- 
agreeable affection arising from a bad 
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cold) will attract general attention; 
and, “ On Hooping Cough/’ the espe- 
cial consideration of mothers. The 
work deserves the popularity it obtained 
by its evident usefulness. 


Life of the Duke of Wellington . 

Parts 2 and 3. Colburn. 

This record of the professional and po- 
litical career of the hero of the 19th 
century progresses through the second 
and third numbers in a manner highly 
satisfactory to the reader who wishes 
sound and genuine information regard- 
ing the fields won by, and the exploits 
of, Wellington. The second number 
leads us through his Indian triumphs ; 
the third introduces him on that Iberian 
Peninsula where his choicest laurels 
were reaped. Although not ostensibly 
a private life of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, we are here furnished with some 
interesting particulars hitherto unpub- 
lished, relating to his Grace’s family. 

The siege of Saragossa is a specimen 
of the eloquent brevity with which the 
author can touch a powerful subject ; 
we should like much to see a candid 
detail of facts connected with the career 
of Palafox, as wherever he was present 
the result of every struggle became, to 
a most extraordinary degree, despe- 
rately doubtful ; and yet our author, 
like Napier, and most British officers, 
holds him in low esteem. 

The remarks on Palafox, however, in 
the third number, are in a more liberal 
spirit than those of Napier; he like- 
wise speaks of the Spaniards in a more 
generous spirit than does that spirited 
but petulant soldier. 

The map and portrait illustrations of 
this work are good ; the third number 
is rich in additions of this nature, con- 
taining a capital though youthful-look- 
ing portrait of Napoleon, and one of the 
statesman, brother of the hero, the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley. We think a co- 
loured tracing of the military routes on 
the map would considerably add to its 
value. 


Coulson on Deformities of the Chest and 
Spine. Second Edition . 

If Mr. Coulson’s warning voice is pro- 
perly regarded he may add to the title 
[the court 
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of his work, “ Life Preserver to the 
Pair Sex.” No parent of growing fa- 
milies should be without this good 
book. It will save "many victims if 
fathers, guided by its pages, will make 
inquisition into the martyrdoms their 
young girls may be enduring for the 
sake of wasp-like waists. Sometimes 
such mischiefs are perpetrated by un- 
wise mothers and their handmaids, but 
after the period of childhood, a girl’s 
own folly, and after girls have laced 
themselves into all the horrid diseases 
pointed out as the result of such doings, 
and spoilt their tempers by self-in- 
flicted tortures, after all, be it remem- 
bered, they are only womens beauties — 
for gentlemen, to do them justice, no 
more admire disproportion in the female 
form than they do in the race-horse, 
greyhound, or any other portion of the 
creation remarkable for delicate and 
graceful outline. The author’s remarks 
on the principal cause of chest diseases, 
in relation to beauty of outline and 
complexion, are as valuable as they are 
interesting, and the many additional 
plates in this new edition render the 
work of greatly increased value and 
interest. 


English Prolcstiuit Martyrs. ] 55f>. By 
T. Smith. Wright. 

This small volume is a compilation 
' of the leading facts connected with the 
Marian persecution, chiefly abstracted 
from the Book of Martyrs by Fox. It 
is well calculated to excite the terrors 
of those who are so ignorant of history 
and biography as to believe that similar 
results can happen in the nineteenth 
century. 


Adrian , a Tale of Italy. By Henry 
Cook. Parker. 

“Adrian” is the production of a 
youthful aspirant, whose composition 
occasionally displays grace of expres- 
sion and fluency of language. His 
best passages are those which show a 
close appreciation of nature in her va- 
rious moods ; but our young painter is 
too much occupied in minutely describ- 
ing the appearance and features of his 
dramatis persona ?, and the scenery of 
their situations, to pay sufficient atten- 
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tion to the dramatic action of his tale. 
But this is as it should be : for these 
descriptive powers, though too redun- 
dant for poetical excellence, will be 
continually called into action in his 
profession as a painter. The best pas- 
sages in his volume are those which 
display the painter’s rather than the 
poet's genius. 


Hood's Own. No. 12. 

Hood’s Quaker's Conversazione is truly 
comic, full of those little dry touches 
that are worth cart-loads of actual puns. 

His literary reminiscences are spark- 
ling far enough for a jest book, though 
well deserving a better place ; speak- 
ing of his old friend, the lamented 
Celia, he says : 

“ From Colebrook, Lamb removed to En- 
field Chase, — a painful operation at all 
times, for as he feelingly misapplied Words- 
worth, 4 the moving accident was not his 
trade.' As soon as he was settled, I called 
upon him, and found him in a bad-looking 
yellowish house, with a bit of a garden, 
and a wasp’s nest convanient, as the Irish 
say, for one stung my pony as he stood at 
the door. Lamb laughed at the fun ; but, 
the clown says, the whirligig of time has 
brought round its revenges. He was one 
one day bautering my wife on her dread of 
wasps, when all at once he uttered a horri- 
ble shout, — a wounded specimen of the 
species had slily crawled up the leg of the 
table, and stung him in the thumb. I told 
him it was a refutation well put in, like 
Smollett's timely snowball. * Yes,' said he, 
' and a stinging commentary on Macbeth— 
“ ‘ By the pricking of mg thumbs , 
Something wicked this way comes.* ” 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

1. Agnes ; or, the Little Girl who 
could keep her Promise is written by 
Mrs. Loudon who, as Miss Webb, at- 
tained considerable distinction in the 
literary world. Agnes is a sweet little 
story, ornamented with pretty wood- 
cuts, which will do good to the infant 
mind, and was, doubtless, written for 
the benefit of Mrs. Loudon’s own little 
girl. 

2. Charlie’s Discoveries : or, a Good. 
Use for Eyes and Ears , is not equal 
in talent to the abov^ but is full of 
gentle instructive chit-chat, on matters 
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of natural history, is almost superabun- 
dantly illustrated with beautiful wood- 
cuts, by Williams. 

3. Hymns for the Nursery Illus- 
trated — Were well known to the juve- 
nile tribe of five and twenty years back, 
but our editions, with divers such 
amiable little lyrics, were without pic- 
torial illustrations, for all was not then 

uite so rife as when this little volume 

rst becatne a popular book. The em- 
bellishments are very elegant and spi- 
rited. 

4. Maternal Advice to a Daughter 
Leaving Home — Is a little book for 
elder young ladies, who are either 
about to be married or thinking of it, 
and all the duties are set forth in the 
preceptial style of the last century. 
The volume is a compilation from the 
works of Hannah More, Mrs. Trimmer, 
Dr. Hawkesworth, and other favourite 
writers. The biographies are too vague 
and generalizing. Biographies of a 
page or two sink into a mere collection 
of panegyrizing epithets ; it would 
hav^ been better to have devoted the 
space to one biography — that of Hannah 
More for instance, and given an ab- 
stract of her life with interesting facts. 
Indiscriminate praise is not informa- 
tion. 

5. L’Eclio de Ear is. Parts 1 , 2, 3. 
By M. Lepaoe — The lively and natu- 
ral phraseology of this book, so diffe- 
rent from the pedantic dialogues by 
which colloquial French is usually 
taught, has justly won for L’ Echo de 
Paris the distinction of a fourth edition. 
The present impression, by its strength 
of binding, appears intended for a per- 
manent and useful school-book : as 
such, our English customers ought to 
have been a little more considered ; for 
instance, however natural a proceeding 
“ blowing soup*' when too hot may be, 
it is considered rather a barbarism for 
English children to practice, and un- 
courtlike certainly to be inculcated. 
That lively and observant portion of 
humanity, 'ycleped the juvenile world, 
are for ever on the watch for prece- 
dents to justify derelictions from the 
etiquette-chain to which polite society 
dooms the poor little mortals who 


wtiuld, one and all, be excessively 
charmed at being able to quote from a 
school-book, to justify cooling their 
broth in a manner that would throw 
their worthy instructors, or instruc- 
tionesses, into professional dismay. As, 
however, it is in print, we recommend 
the teachers to point out the philosophy 
connected with the subjects, for the 
little creatures would be puzzled to tell 
how their heated breaths were likely to 
accomplish the purpose. This too na- 
tional sentence can, however, be easily 
crossed out, and we sec no other fault 
in the volume, so that we hope the 
author, and his recently burnt-out pub- 
lisher, may meet with a welcome re- 
ception in every academy. 

The Gift of Conversation , Part 3 — 
Consists of English sentences, fitted to 
be rendered into French, as well for 
speech as for writing exercises. 

Royal Haymaiiket Theatre. — 
The principal, and a very great attrac- 
tion at this house has been Mr. Charles 
Kean, who had been engaged by the 
able manager to perform a limited 
number of nights previous to his de- 
parture for America. Whether the ma- 
nager could influence that talented ac- 
tor to defer for awhile his transatlantic 
trip is a question which time alone can 
solve ; but if we formed a judgment 
from the very elegant and full atten- 
dances when Mr. Kean acted, and 
those were the nights on which we 
chanced to be present, we should cer- 
tainly be glad to find that he is at least 
less expeditious than he intended. His 
Richard III. was particularly satisfac- 
tory and highly applauded. It is need- 
less to attempt now-a-days to enter into 
a critical examination of the parts he 
enacts : as experience teacheth wisdom, 
so every day’s knowledge of the world, 
carefully applied by a discerning mind 
will tame down the man, and make 
him more and more a follower of na- 
ture. There have been many very 
agreeable and excellent pieces constant- 
ly in the nightly bill of fare, sufficient 
to ensure that quantum of patronage 
which has never departed from the fa- 
vourite Haymarket Theatre. 
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VIVAT REGINA. 


May 30.— The Queen went to Ascot races 
in an open carriage, drawn by four grays, with 
out-riders in scarlet liveries. H.R.1I. the 
Duchess of Kent sat by the side of Her Ma- 
jesty, their S. H's. the Prince and Princess 
Leiningen sitting opposite. H.I.H. the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia, ami 
H.lt.H. Prince Frederick Henry of the 
Netherlands, were presented to Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager. 

31 — Her Majesty accompanied by H.R Tl. 
the Duchess of Kent, tluir Serene High- 
nesses Prince and Princess Leiningen, and 
the royal suite, arrived in town from 
Windsor Castle. 

June 1. —Viscounts Melbourne and Dun- 
cannon had audience of Her Majesty. The 
Queen rode on horseback for two hours, ac- 
companied by Prince and Princess Leiuingeu. 
Her Majesty, accompanied by her august 
Mother and suite, honoured the Italian Opera 
with her presence. 

Sunday, 2.— The Queen attended divine 
service at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. 
Her Majesty afterwards took an airing in the 
parks. The Queen Dowager and If.K.M. 
the Princess Augusta also attended the ser- 
vice, and remained at the Chapel Royal to 
receive the sacrament. 

3. — The Queen held a Privy Council at 
Buckingham Palace. Viscount Melbourne 
and Lord John Russell had audience of Her 
Majesty. 

4. — Viscount Duncunnon and Viscount 
Melbourne had audiences. The Queen took 
an airing in the Parks in an open carriage 
and four. Her Majesty, accompanied by 
the Duchess of Kent and a disiinguished 
party, honoured the Italian Opera House 
with her presence. 

5. — Her Majesty held a levee, and after- 
wards an investiture of the order of the Hath 
after the levee in the Royal Closet ; her 
Majesty wearing the mantle of the order. 

6. — Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
ot the Queen. Her Majesty rode out on 
horseback, attended by her suite. The Du- 
chess of Gloucester gave a ball at Gloucester 
House, which was honoured by the presence 
of Her Majesty. 

7. — Her Majesty had an evening party ; 
the suite of state rooms were opened and a 
band attended in the throne-room. Her 
Majesty and her illustriofts visitors entered 
the rooms at half-past ten o'clock. Refresh- 
ments were served in the picture gallery. 

8 Viscount Melbourne and Lord John 

Russell had audiences of her Majesty. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by the Duchess 


of Kent, and a large suite honoured the Ita- 
lun Opera with her presence. 

Her Majesty and her august Mother at- 
tended divine service in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s. 

II B H. the Duke of Sussex visited her 
Majesty. 

In the afternoon, her Majesty took an 
airing in an open carriage in the parks. 

10 — The Marquis of Normanby and Vis- 
count Melbourne had audiences. 

Hei Majesty and suite rode out on horse- 
back. 

11 — Audiences were granted to Viscount 
Melbourne, and Lord llill. 

The Queen, and H.lt.H. the Duchess of 
Kent, honoured the Italian Opera with their 
presence. 

12. - Her Majesty held an investiture of 
the most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath. Her Majesty was pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood on Duke Ferdi- 
liandof Saxe-Cohurg (uncle to her Majesty 
and then vested his Scieue Highness with 
the ensigns of a Knight Grand Cross of the 
most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath. 

Her Majesty gave audiences to Viscount 
Melbourne, Viscount Palmerston, and Sir 
II. Vivian. 

Iler Majesty drove out in an open carriage 
and four, accompanied by Piince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, and the Prince and Princess 
of Leiningen. 

13. — Her Majesty held a Privy Council at 
Buckingham Palace. 

The Royal dinner party included the Duke 
of Argyll, Marquises of Normanby and An- 
glesey, Earls of Liverpool, Clanwilliam, 
Chesterfield, and Uxbridge, Countesses of 
Chesterfield and Clanwilliam, Ladies Sey- 
mour, Adelaide Paget, and Louisa Jenkin- 
son. Lords Seymour, Alfred Paget, and 
George Paget. 

14 — The Earl of Albemarle and Viscount 
Melbourne had audiences. 

H.R. 11. the Duchess of Kent visited her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager at Marlborough 
House. 

The Queen gave a concert at Buckingham 
Palace. The grand saloon was fitted up as a 
music room. The adjacent drawing-rooms 
and picture-gallery were opened and bril- 
liantly illuminated for the occasion. Supper 
was served in the dining-room. 

15. — Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of the Queen, 

Her Majesty took an airing in an open 
landau and four, accompanied by the Princess 
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Victoire of Saxe Coburg and the Princess of 
Leiningen. 

Her Majesty honoured the Italian Opera 
with her presence. 

1G.— Her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
and H.ll. H. the Princess Augusta attended 
Divine Service at the Chapel lloyal, St. 
James's. 

17. — The Queen held a Privy Council 
at Buckingham Palace. 

The Queen. Dowager rode in the Park, at- 
tended by her suite. The Queen gave a 
state ball at Buckingham Palace. Her Ma- 
jesty entered the throne-room at eleven 
o'clock ; and, soon after, opened the ball in 
a quadrille, dancing witn Prince Doria; 
H.R.H. the Princess dancing in the same, 
with Viscount Torrington. and after other 
quadrilles the Queen passed to the other 
ball-room, where Her .Majesty danced a 
quadrille with the Karl of Marcl), and in the 
same H.It.li. the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge danced with Baron Gersdorff, the 
Saxon minister. At one o'clock Her Majesty 
went to the dining-room, where supper was 
served, on tables extending around the room. 
The beaufet of gold plate contained a num- 
ber of the finest shields, vases, cups, and 
tankards in the royal collection, brilliantly 
illuminated with gold candelebra and sconces, 
and having a back-ground of crimson drapery 
and gold. 

The dresses of the ladies were very rich 
and elegant, and the display of diamonds and 
precious stones most brilliant. Among the 
most splendid costumes were those of the 
Marchioness of Abercorn and the Marchio- 
ness of Londonderry, the former wearing her 
diamond girdle. Prince John Tontzo ap- 
peared in a Greek dress; and the Marquis of 
JDouglas, Mr. Campbell Macdonald, and 
others, wore the Highland dress ; Prince 
Esterhazy wore a pelisse of deep crimson vel- 
vet profusely decorated with diamonds and 
pearls, also the order of the golden fleece set 
m precious stones ; and several foreign no- 
blemen were dressed in the costume of their 
respective countries. 

18. — Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of her Majesty. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied 
by the Princess and young Princes of Leinin- 
gen, and attended by the Marchioness of 
Norman by, were present at a divertissement 
given by the Duchess of Gloucester to her 
youthful niece the Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager also 
visited the Duchess of Gloucester at Glouces- 
ter House. 

The Queen honoured the Italian Opera 
with her presence. 

19. — Viscount Melbourne had an audi- 
ence. Her Majesty rode out on horseback, 
accompanied by the Princess Leiningen and 
suite. The two Princesses of Hohenlohe 
landed at the Tower-stairs from the Conti- 
nent 

29. — The Queen held a Drawing Room at 
fit. James’s Palace. The following ladies had 


the honour of being presented to Her Ma- 
jesty:— 

Astiey, Lady Lady Talbot Malhide 

Aylesford, Countess of . . . .Ctss. of Warwick 

Allardice, Miss B Mrs. Gurney 

Barclay, Mrs. D Countess of Zetland 

Baker' Mi!? "" ! DoW ^ Ilendlesha, P 
Bouverie, Miss B... )by her mother, Hon. 
Bouverie, MissL.B. $ Mrs. P. Bouverie 
Bingham, Lady .... Countess of Chichester 

Bentinck, Miss R Lady Courtenay 

Browne, Mrs. V Lady Radstock 

"^“teSST:! «** »-*•"> 

Baskerville, Mrs March, of Lansdowne 

Burgess, Mrs Lady Maclaine 

Buller, Mrs Viscountess Andover 

Bowers, Mrs Lady Trimleston 

Bowers,. Miss .... her mother, Mrs. Bowers 

Buckley. Mrs. H Mrs. L. l'ox 

Bligh, ‘Miss Countess of Roden 

Beverley, Countess of. Lady Howick 

Burke, Miss Mrs Dawson 

Balfour, Mrs Duchess of Bedford 

Baltour, Mj»s Elizabeth •• • •? Alrs Balfour 

Balfour, Miss K $ 

Croft, Miss E\ A Lady Croft 

t upon Ld. Colborne's eleva- 
Colborne, Lady' tion to the peerage, by 
C the Ctss. of Albemarle 

ky 

Cuat, Hon. Mrs Lady H. Paget 

Coltman, Lady Lady Stratheden 

Carnegie, Hon. Mrs Lady Nightingale 

Clarendon, Ctss. of Hon. Mrs. Villicrs 

Capel, Lady A. . . her mother, Ladv C.Capel 
Capel, Lady C Lady H. Paget 

ColbomcMiasU. j b ' V c ^: rn r ther ’ Lad> ' 

Charlton, Mrs Vicountess Howick 

Cook, Mrs Countess of Zetland 

Croft, Miss Lady Croft 

Charlton, Miss Viscountess Howick 

Charlton, Miss K Viscountess Howick 

Conyers,MissC. . her aunt. Lady Wrottesley 
Oust, Miss F . . by her mother, Hon. M rs.Cust 
Chelsea, Viscountess.. .Countess of Cadogan 

Dare, Mrs. H Countess of Albemarle 

Digby, Mrs. G.. . Dow. Countess of Ilcliester 

Delamere, Lady Countess of Surrey 

Dennistoun, Mrs. J.. .March, of Breadalbane 
Dovcton, Lady . . .. her sister, Lady Russell 

Douglas, Lady Lady Montagu 

Davis, Mrs. S Lady C. Russell 

Dawson, Hon. Mrs. Massy. . Visctss. Forbes 
Douro, the March, of ..Lady Maryborough 
Elliot, Hon. Mrs. J. . . .Lady A. M. Donkin 
Eversfield, Miss, .her mother, Mrs.Tredcroft 

Ellice, Mrs E Duchess of Bedford 

Frere, MifcsM.F her mother, Mrs. Frere 

Foster, Lady Countess of Albemarle 

Franks, Miss . . by her sister. Lady J. Norreys 

Fellowes, Miss 11 } 

Fellowes, Lady C ; Lady Courtenay 

Fellowes, Miss 3 

Foulis, Lady Lady Mary Ross 

Finch, Lady A. . . her mother, Ctss Aylsfbrd 
Frere, Mrs. W. . . .Countess of Luxborough 
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Graves, Hon. Miss Lady C. Capel 

Gladstone, Miss Viscountess Canning 

Griffiths, Mrs. J March. ot‘ Norm an by 

Godsel, Hon. Mrs. Lady de Sauniure’5 

6ore| Miss M. \ their n,other - La(1 * Gore 

Gurney, Lady Airs. Gurney 

Godsal, Miss, her mother, lion. Mrs. Godsol 
r , ^ t \ Queen Dowager’s JIouse- 
Gore, Lady J hol(U hy visctSR Barrington 

Harriott, Airs. General Mrs. Storey 

Hughan, l ady L. .. Alarchioness Tavistock 

Hadley, Airs. G Airs. Tredcroft 

Henderson, Miss Lady M fc Gregor 

Holrovd. Afrs. T Lady Stratheden 

Hill, Lady G Countess of Albemarle 

Hill, Airs. A. ... Alarchss. of Londonderry 

Hibbert, Airs. J. N Countess of Orkney 

Hill, Lady G Countess of Albeniuvle 

Hawkins, ‘Aliss A Lady A. Lennox 

Hall, Miss Dowager Lady De Cliffi.nl 

Herbert, Lady C. ) by their mother, tb j 
Herbert, Lady L. J Countess of Powis 
Hankev, Airs. J.A..H011. Airs. S. Jlathurst 

Hare, Airs Alarchioness of Normanby 

Hale, Lady T. Dowager Lady de Clifford 

Jerningliam, Hon. Airs. S Ctss Surrey 

Jones, Airs. C Mrs. J. H. Vivian 

Jclf, Mrs Airs. Barnard 

Lyons, M iss Countess of Surrey 

Lyons, Lady Countess of Surrey 

Liddell, Hun. G Lady Uavensworth 

Lefovre, Mrs. T Viscountess Ilowick 

Law, Airs. Lady lmhoffi 

Luvgan, Lr.dv . . . .Counters of Charlemont 
Lawley, Hon. Miss, her mo., Lady Wen lock 

Leigh,’ Ludv lion. Airs. Leigh 

Lascelles, Miss A Lady Rodney 

Leigh, Hon. Aliss Ladv Leigh 

»—** **»*.*. i SAfesa* 

M‘ Taggart, Aliss Afrs. AI 4 Taggart 

M‘Taggart, Airs Alareh. of Tavistock 

Lc M archant, Airs Lady Cottenham 

Alethuen, Aliss by her mother 

Afugnn, Aliss G. E. ..Lady T.’dc Afalahide 

Macau, Miss Lady Lurgan 

Aleux, Aliss Lady Meux 

Money, Lady Jl Countess Somers 

Melville, Miss W. ..Counters of Chichester 
Melville, Lady C. W., Countss of Chichester 

Aleux, Ladv Lady Bowyer Smyth 

Madocks, Aliss ..her mother. Airs. Aladocks 

Mytton, Mrs Lady W rottesley 

Methuen, Lady . . . . Marchioness Lansdowne 
Musgrave, Airs. R. ..Countss Alexborough 
Alontrose, Duchess of . . Viscntas Beresford 

Alillett., Mrs Lady Rodney 

M‘Kvoy, Airs. . . .Lady Talbot de Malahide 

Newdigate, Lady B Lady H. Paget 

Newdigate, Miss Lady B. Newdigate 

Nicliol, Airs Mrs. Stewart 

North, Lady S Countess of Sheffield 

Ord, Mrs. . .Marchioness of Landsdowne 

Pegus, Aliss Ladv C. Guest 

Poland, Lady Lady Mayoress 

Perceval, Mrs. S Lady Seymour 

powis, Countess March, of Tweeddale 

Pennefather, Lady E Ctss. Dow. of Clare 

Paul, Alias Alareh. of Normanby 

P 0 uney, Aliss her sister, Mrs. Smith 
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Prior, Mrs. A1 Lady Lumley 

Pigott, Airs her mother, Lady Wilder 

Ros, Lady de Dow. Duch. of Richmond 

Russell, Miss. . . .her mother, Lady Russell 

Rodney, Miss Lady Rodney 

Ky croft, Lady Lady C. Copley 

Illddell, Alias Visctss. Howick 

Ruthcrfurd, Mrs Ctss. Dow. of Clare 

Riddell, Mrs Visctss. Howick 

Roche, Ladv March, of Normanby 

Robertson, Mrs March, of Lansdowne 

Russell, Lady Countess de Lawarr 

Ray, Mrs. E. B Lady T. Lister 

Roden, Countess Duch. of Sutherland 

Richardson, Mrs. C Lady Morison 

Rowland Smyth, Hon. ) Rt. Hon. Lady de 

Airs. | Saumarez. 

Sharp, Mrs. R Lady Tiimlestown 

Sefton, Countess of.. ... Countess of Wilton 
Saumarez, Hon. Miss . . . .Lady de Saumarez 

Smith, M iss I,. . . . Lady Cottenham 

Sadler, Airs, H Lady Rodney 

Starkie, Airs. Le G Lady H ernes 

Sharp, Miss her mother, Mrs. R. Sharp 

Styleman, Mrs Mrs. Stewart 

1 on her marriage, by 
Spring Rice, Airs. S. -< her mother, Mrs. 
I Frere 

Smith, Airs Dow. Countess of Ilchester 

Stvlemon, Miss her mo. Lady Styleman 

Smyth, Miss E. B. ( by their mother, Lady 
Smvth, Aliss B. S B. Smyth 

Seymour, Lady E.. Lady Seymour 

Siwle, Miss G .Airs. Tremayne 

Smvth, Lady B. ofHill Hall... March, of Ely 
St John, Right Hon. \ her mar. by the Dow. 

Lady S Lady St. John 

Sawle, Lady Graves Airs. Tremayne 

Sheffield, Lady Countess of Ilchester 

Thorn, Airs.. .... * Lady Herries 

Tremayne. Aliss Lady Courtenay 

SSSlmi. }»•*.»*— 

"I her return from New Gre- 
Turner, Airs. nada, by March. Lans- 

) downe 

Tumour, Lady Caroline. .Countess of Powis 

Teed, Airs. T Lady Talbot de Malahido 

Teedcrotl, Mrs. ..Duch. Dow. of Richmond 
Talfourd. Airs. T. N.. Alareh. of Normanby 

Wilson, Miss Dow. Lady BedingfaUl 

White, Mrs. H Alareh. of Normanby 

Win ter ton, Ctss. . . .Lucy, Ctss. of Winterton 
C on Lord Wen lock’s ele- 
Ladv Wenlock ? vation to the peerage, 
( by Lady Lyttleton 

Walker, Airs ’ Lady Beresford 

Wrottesley. Lady Lady Lyttleton 

Whitgreave, Mrs I*ady S my the 

Wynne, Airs, (of Peniartli). ..Mrs. O. Gore 

Wilder, Lady Lady ALGrigor 

Miss C.Wh&gwve 1 Mrs . Wh itgreave 
Miss Wlntgveave > n 

Wilmot Horton, Alias Lv. Wil. Horton 

itr- IL nr XT l her mar. by Countess 
Wickham, Airs. H. j- Dow of Chester 

21. - The Queen held a Court at Bucking- 
ham Palace. _ , , T ,.„ 

22. — Viscount Alelbourne and Lord II m 

had audiences of the Queen. Her Miyesty , 
accompanied by the Princess 1 °* 
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Hohenloe, and the Princess of Leiningen, 
honoured the Italian Opera with their pre- 
sence. 

23. — The Queen attended divine service 
in the Chapel Royal, St. James's; the 
Queen-Dowager and the Princess Augusta 
also attended the service. The service was 
preached by the Hon. and ltev. N. Gre- 
ville. 

Sir John and Ladv Conroy and family left 
town for a tour on the continent. 

24. — Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of Her Majesty. The Queen rode out on 
horseback, accompanied by the Princess Lei- 
ningen and suite. 

25. — Viscount Melbourne had an uudionce 
of her Majesty. The Queen, attended by a 
numerous suite, rode out on horseback yes- 
terday. Her Majesty, accompanied by "the 
Princess Leiningen, "honoured the Italian 
Opera House with their presence. 

26 — Her Majesty held a levee at St. 
James's Palace. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 
were presented to Her Majesty 

Marquis Douro. 

Earls: — Powis (on succeeding to the title) 
Scarborough, Beverley ( on his return from 
abroad), winterton. 

Viscount Chelsea. 

IiOrds: — Methuen, Bayning, A. Loflus, 
Brooke, de Ros (on succeeding to the title) 
Douglas. 

Count de Morel de Champermount. 

Honourable* Capt. Cavendish, R.N. 
fon his marriage) ; G. S. S. Jerningham 
(on his appointment to he Secretary of Her 
Majesty's Legation at Madrid) ; F. Charte- 
ris, L. M. Wilkins, A. Stewart, C. Howard, 
S. Lyttleton, W. Cust, and Rev. 1{. Oust, 
Chas. Wrottesley. 

Baronets G. Chetwynd, E. Filmer, 
C. G. Stuart Monteath, J. Clietwode. 

Knights:— W. Medlycott, 1(. Sheffield, 
H. Marsh, 11. Byecroft. 

Rev. Doctor Holloway. 

Rev. Messieurs:— J. Carver, J. Rowlands, 
H. Buckley, G. S. Monteath, W. Harrison, 
on his appointment as Domestic Chaplain to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge ; C. Jones, 
J. W. Holme, F. C. Glynn. 

Doctors:— T. M. Peters, Sidlev, Farral. 

Messieurs : — G. L. Phillips, Wise, C. F. 
Huth, R. L. Wilson, E. Bligh, Ward, 
Drummond, Turnor, Symons, Woodall, 

F. C. Anstey, M. Carvick, Pigot, Wright, 
Egginton, B. Beaumont, S. Gregson, R. 
Heave, T. S. Carter, S. Scott, T. S. Cocks, 
jun», J. O. C. Read, S. Galbraith, S. Motte, 
R. McCormick, E. Williams, H. Stubber, 

G. Campbell, Trant, J. I.. Wilmot, W. 
Young, Shaw, T. Bland, W. Porter, W. 
Nicol, F- Huddlestone, F. Scott, Lockyer, 
R. Tindal, J. llaikes, Maeguire, C. Hyde, 
R. F. Gordon, J. Johnson, Tliisel ton, C. L. 
Phipps, High Sheriff for Wiltshire, It. H. 
Williamson, on going to India, Boult bee, 
Eacott, S. J. Brown, 8. Diirby, T. B. Itou- 
pellj R. Archer Houblon, Hep worth, Nero- 
digate, Seymour, Burgess, Massey Dawson, 
G. Smith, James Lean, on his return from 
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India, Evanson, It. Owen, O’Gorman 
Mahon. 

Captains : — C. Lewis, Sir James Stirling, 
R.N., on his return from service; Ingle- 
field, R.N., on being appointed a Companion 
of the Bath; Kingcome, lt.N., on his pro- 
motion and return from India ; C. F. Daly, 
lt.N., C.B., on receiving the Companionship 
of the Bath; Burnett, lt.N., W. II. Hen- 
derson, R.N., Meadow Taylor, J. Gray, 
Sampson, W. Ridley, Shaw, Hill, Alexander 
Boddatn, Henry Wilson, H. A. Jackson, 
Brand, Boulton, Weir, Mackenzie. 

Lieutenants : — C. Ellice, Gen. SirThomos 
Hawker, K.C. H., on appointment to be 
Colonel of the 6th Dragoon Guards; Col. 
Clarke, on promotion ; Col. Trie key, Col. 
Townsliend, W. James, R.N., II. Dunlop, 
R.N., on his return from abroad; Col. But- 
ler, Gen. Lord C. Manners, Col. C. Ken- 
nedy, on being appointed a Companion of the 
Bath ; Col. Ferguson, Boyce H. Combe, 
II Delamain, W. Lindsay, Fitzroy, Thorn- 
dike, Col. Builer, Frith, Somerset," B. Gran- 
ville Lazard, Greene, Francis Seymour, Le 
Mesurier, Frederick Henry Laing, Stracey, 
Cunch, J. S. Shoett, Percy, Trelawnev, 
Grant, G. M'Call, W. It. "Lewis, E. P. 
Brvaut. 

Commanders: — J. Reeve, on paying off 
Her Majesty's ship Lily ; Castle, on return 
from lbrcign service ; Larcom, J. L. Par- 
kin. 

Colonels: — Bunbury, Sir lien. M fc Leod, 
on return from the West Indies. 

Majors: — Hope, Power, Gen. Count F. 
llivarola, K.C.H.; Irton, on promotion; 
Gen. Wright, Jtunsey, Allen, on being a p- 
] jointed one of Her Majesty’s Most Hon. 
Privy Chamber; Gen. Andrews, on promo- 
tion ; Gen. Sheilham, on promotion ; J. W. 
Henderson, Irving. 

Cornels:— Monro, Francis. 

Ensigns Erl ward Warwick Harvey, 
Walter Prout, Sydenham llose, Ewart, J. 
Butler Fellowes, Wedderburne, Charles 
Sygon Cocks, Thomas Cochrane Inglis. 

After the levee Her Majesty gave audi- 
ence, in the royal closet, to the Earl of Cla- 
rendon. 

27. — Viscount Melbourne had an audience. 
The Queen rode out on horseback, attended 
by her suite. Her Majesty, the Queen 
Dowager also rode out on horseback, with her 
suite, in the parks. 


GUESTS AT THE BOYAL TABLE. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, June 1, 7, 6. 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, June 7- 
Prince and Princess Leiningen, June 1. 
Duke Frederick of Saxe Coburg, June 3. 
Princess Victoire and Princes Augustus and 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, June 3. 

Viscount Melbourne, June 6, 10, 12, 21, 26. 
Lord Byron, May 31, June 1, 26. 

Earl of Surrey, May 31, June 21, 26. 

Earl of Uxbridge, June 3, 5, 10, 13,26. 

Earl of Albemarle, June 3. 

Lord Lyttelton, June 3. 

Baroness Tenyevessy, June 3. 
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Count Alexander Mensdorf* June 3. 

Hon. W. Cowper, June 3, 21. 

Viscount Palmerston, June 5, 11). 

Viscount Falkland, June 5. 

Viscount Torrineton, June 5. 

Lord and Lady Portmun, June 5. 

Duke of Wellington, June 10. 

Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, June 10. 
Marquis and March, ot Tavistock, June 10. 
Lord and Lady Cowley, June 10. 

Lord Morpeth, June 12. 

Lord A. Paget, J une 12. 

Right Hon. G. S. Byng, June 12. 

Mr. G. E. Anson, June 12. 

Duke of Argyll, June 13. 

Marquis of Normanby, June 13. 

Marquis of Anglesea, June 13. 

Earl ol Liverpool, June 13. 

Earl and Countess of Clan william, June 13. 
Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, June 13 
Lady Seymour, June 13. 

Lady Adelaide Paget, June 13. 

Lady Louisa Jenkmson, June 13. 

Lerd Seymour, June 13. 

Lord Alfred Paget, June 13. 

Lord George Paget, June 13. 

Earl and Countess Cowper, June 21. 

Lord and Lady Ashley, June 21. 

Lord Levison, June 31. 

Hon. S. Cowper, June 26. 

Dow. Countess and Lady E. Cowper, June 26. 
Count Valentine Esterhazy, June 26. 

Sir Frederick Stovin, June 26. 

Mr. Rogers, J une 26. 


Mr. G. E. Anson, June 26. 

Rt. Hon. Sir J. Hobhouse, June 27* 

Hon. C. Howard, June 27. 

The following accompanied Her Majesty in her 
Hides and Drives and visits to the Theatre, 

H.Il.IL the Duchess of Kent, May 31, June 

1 , 8 , 11 . 

Their Serene H.’s Prince and Princess Lei- 
ningen. May 31, .Tune 1, 12. 

Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. June 12. 
Baroness Lehzen, June 12, 21, 27* 

Lady Lyttleton, June 2. 

Hon. Miss Spring Rice, June 2, 11, 12. 

Hon. Miss Paget, June 2,12. 

Earl of Uxbriage, June 2, 21. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, June 2, 21, 27* 

Hon. Major Keppell, June 2. 

Col. Wemyss, June 2, 6, 11, 21, 27. 

Earl of Fingall, June 6. 

Hon. Major Keppell, June 6. 

Lord Allred Paget, June 6. 

Marchioness of Norman by, June 11, 16. 
Baroness Tenyevessy, June 11. 

Lord Byron, June 11, 21. 

Mr. Rich, June 11, 21. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, June 21. 

Hon. Miss Cavendish, June 21. 

Miss Quentin, June 21, 27. 

Lord Gardner, June 27. 

Earl of Belfast, June 27- 
Hon. W. Cowper, June 27. 

Sir Frederick Stovin, June 21, 27- 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT 

NUMBER. 


No. 670. — Mowing Walking Dress 
and Toilette d* lnterienr. — Walking 
Dress. — Redingotte of poux de soie, 
coulenr cendrc . The corsage is made 
to bit perfectly tight to the bust, and 
without a waistband. The back is 
plain, the fronts en elude , like a gentle- 
man’s waistcoat, with collar turned 
over and lappels turned back ; it mere- 
ly meets at the waist in front (see 
plate). It will be perceived that the 
collar and fronts are lined with buck- 
ram or some other stiffening to make 
them sit as in the plate. The sleeves 
are tight at top, confined in plaits to- 
wards the wrist, the remainder full. 
The skirt, which is very long and very 
ample has five rouleaux down each side 
of the front, which are continued round 
the bottom of the skirt. These rouleaux 
are put in a bunch close together at 
the waist, but occupy a wider space 
as they go down (see plate). The che- 
misette is of cambric, the front in set 
plaits, and & sabol, or small plaited 
frill down the front ; round the neck 
MAGAZINE* ] 


is a lace or cambric frill. The ruffles 
are cambric trimmed with lace. Hat of 
patlle de riz lined and trimmed with de- 
licate pink crepe lisse, A bunch of roses 
is placed as low as possible at the right 
side, and a light wreath of the same 
crosses the brow and descends a little 
at each side under the front of the hat. 
Hair in bands. Pale yellow gloves. 
Black varnished leather shoes. 

Sitting Figure. — Toiletlc d'Interieur. 
Home Morning Dress, — Dress of white 
muslin : corsage demi decolletee (half 
high) ; the back has a few gathers at 
the waist ; the fronts cross and are in 
large set folds or plaits (see plate) : 
round the neck is a narrow lace. The 
sleeves are short and do not even cover 
the elbow ; they are quite tight and 
have five double tucks (which are cut 
the cross way) put on as plain as pos- 
sible and close together, so that the 
upper tuck covers the putting on of the 
one below it, and so on. The skirt has 
rather a deep flounce at the very bot- 
tom. Apron of broche silk with a flounce 
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of the fcione all round aqd a double one corsage. This revers has a trifling cut 

at the bottom (see plate ) ; the pockets on the shoulder (see plate) so as to form 

are on the outside, rather pointed at a point to the lappel, and is trimmed 

bottom they are put on with a nar- round with a narrow white blonde* 

row flounce all round except at top. The corsage is fastened down the front 

The cap consists 'of a mere cornet d la with silk buttons. The sleeves are plain 

paysanne ; the crown is like a half on the shoulder and very full all the 

handkerchief plaited into form at the way down. The skirt of the dress is 

back : the lappets in front descend be- en tahlier , formed by a very thick tucke 

low the ears and are turned up again (quilling) decoupc, which goes down 

and fastened amidst the plaits at the each side of the front of the dress, in 

back of the cap ; they are considerably the style of robings, and is continued 

stiffened and in three or four deep round the entire back of the skiit. A 

plaits or folds. A coloured ribbon, row of buttons to match those on the 

ifter forming a rosette-bow in front, corsage goes down the front breadth of 

encircles the cap and finishes in a bow the dress. Drawn capotte of pink 

with long ends at back ; a small bou- crape. The front is evasee, and very 

quet of roses is placed at the left side long at the sides. It will also be per- 

(see plate). Hair in smooth bands, the ccived (see plate) that the centre of the 

ends braided and turned up at each front is much less deep than the sides, 

side of the face. Bow of coloured rib- The crown is rather small at top. The 

bon fastening the corsage in front, trimming i» of crape, cut on the cross- 

Hair chain. Half-long black netting way, and a plume of marabouts is 

mittens. placed low at the left side of the capotte. 

No. 770. — Grande Toilette de Visiles, Underneath the front arc to be seen at 

or Carriage Costume . — Redingote of each side four full-blown roses without 

rich green satin ; the corsage half-high, foliage. Chemisette decollete e, trimmed 

made to fit the bust as accurately as with three rows of narrow lace. Cam- 

possible. The corsage has a seam down brie ruffles, trimmed with narrow lace, 

the centre of the back, and each side of top and bottom. Hair in bands. Yellow 

the front, it may be remarked (see kid gloves. Black shoes, 

plate) is in two pieces. It has also a Second , or Sitting Figure. — The dress 

full jacket at back and a slight point which gives the back of the one just 

in front, being made without a ceinture. described, is composed of poiur de sole, 

A revers en chdle , turning over like a couleur ccndre. The capotte is of straw- 

flat collar at back, and forming a kind colour poux de soie . White gloves, 

of lappel in front finishes the top of the Fan. 

THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

BY OUR OWN PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris , June 23d , 1839. drives dressed like your grandmother, 
I hasten to fulfil your wishes, cherie , supposing your bonne maman (grand- 

and send you the very newest patterns mother) to have attained the age of 

of dresses— of course I mean the newest seventy, for I need scarcely remind you 

J'aqons, As to a corsage made up to that there is no such thing in existence 

the throat, such a thing is quite ante- as a fashionable French woman between 

diluvian at present. Indeed, if you the ages of forty-eight and seventy, 

were to be seen so attired, you might And before they attain the former age 

expect the court of your hotel to be they are very nearly, if not quite, sixty 

filled with carriages for three days, all in the eye of the world. Then they 
your friends coming to inquire if you become d'un certain dge 9 and that is of 

had recovered from your fluxion de several years’ duration. So ma chere 

poitrinC. Nothing but a dangerous prenez garde jc t-en prie, and do not on 

malady of that kind could be supposed any account cover your throat, or wear 

to induce you to make such a fright of a dress fastened up in front. Before 

yourself, or be deemed sufficient excuse two o'clock in the day, you may ven- 
dor appearing in the promenades or ture upon a closed chemisette . The 
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standing figure in plate 769 will give 
you the exact pattern of a very pretty 
one, to be made in cambric, the fronts 
in deepplaits, and a small plaited sabot 
or frill down the front. No collar, but 
a mere frill of lace or cambric overcast 
at the edge, round the neck, and I have 
seen several with one or two small 
plaited frills (to turn down) similar to 
the sabot . The corsage of the dress 
best adapted to these chemisettes is 
d chdlc , with collar and lappels turned 
back : what i& called a corsage croise 
sits too tight and too flat over it. The 
corsages are made without ceintures 
(waistbands), and are finished at bot- 
tom with a small piping. Some have 
a small point in front, and others are 
without ; these latter are so sloped as 
to give them the appearance of being 
slightly rounded, and a little longer 
waisted at front than at back. The 
waists at present are worn very long, 
and the skirts very long also. The 
sleeves are tight on the shoulder, the 
remainder full, with a deep poignet 
(wristband). Flounces are fashionable, 
but other trimmings equally so, as 
inches cut out at the edge, and plaited 
thickly in the middle, two rows put as 
close as possible together. Puff or 
bouillon trimmings. ltoulaiux from 
three to five placed at distances. And 
passementerie silk trimmings, with but- 
tons and fringes, &c., of all descriptions. 
For muslin dresses flounces must sup- 
ply the place of all other garnitures . 

The fashionable materials for dresses 
are silks chinee (clouded) and gorge de 
pigeon (shot). Some of the latter in 
dark shades are particularly rich, as 
very dark green shot with orange, dark 
purple shot with orange, deep blue and 
orange, green shot with red. Some 
lighter shades are also pretty, as a very 
delicate blue shot with pale pink, light 
lilac with apple-green, besides numer- 
ous others. Mousselines-dc-lainc are 
much worn— the new patterns particu- 
larly. These are d dcssins grccs, and 
indeed all Eastern patterns, as Cash- 
mere stripes, Persian palms, and d ra - 
mages Perses. All over patterns of 
Persian flowers. They are certainly 
very elegant, but too showy for those 
who prefer a plain style of dress. One 
of these robes will not alone display 
every colour in the rainbow, but all the 
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different styles of dessint thftj 
named. There will be narrow. Cash- 
mere stripes of bright colours, a run-, 
ning pattern in each stripe of aq oppo* 
site colour, then there will be a broad 
space of white. Very light blue or 
yellow covered with a ramage in dark 
browns and greens, and that broad 
space will have on one side a narrower 
stripe of a dark but bright colour, which 
will have palms all along ! In fact, it 
is almost impossible to describe them. 
The dessins of the newest coloured mus- 
lins are in the same style. 

I have nothing very new to say on 
the subject of ball dresses : all our 
balls are, I may say, over. Corsages d 
pointe. Sleeves very short ; skirts trim- 
med with flowers, bows of ribbon, or 
lace. In short, I may refer you to my 
last letters, as I have nothing newer to 
offer. 

Hals . — I have been telling you that 
the hats were diminishing in size, and 
you can scarcely imagine how small 
they are just now, yet withal anything 
but pretty. The fronts are cut away 
to nothing, especially in the centre of 
the front ; they are deeper at the sides, 
and descend very low ; they nearly 
meet under the chin, but instead of 
being close and elegant as the little 
bib is were, they are the most staring 
bonnets you ever saw : the fronts stand 
nearly upright especially over the brow; 
they are worn far back, so that the 
head is exposed far beyond the division 
of the hair. The crowns are low and 
broad at the base, though small at top. 
The trimming, whether flowers, bows, 
or feathers, is quite low at the side. A 
roll of crepe lisse is all that crosses the 
front; this plainness adds to the ap- 
pearance of breadth, so that when I 
look at one of those low, broad chapeaux 
it somehow reminds me of a little mon- 
ster stunted in its growth. Flowers 
intermixed with crepe lisse are worn 
underneath the fronts in place of blonde, 
which is totally exploded. The fashion- 
able hats are made of gros de Naples , 
poux de soie, and gros d'Afrique. The 
drawn capoUes of silk, crape, tulle, or 
lace (black or white), transparent of 
course. Hats of paille de riz are d 
V ordinaire de grande vogue. Leghorns 
are entirely out. Straw bonnets trim- 
med with black lace, and black, green. 
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^f^i v veTfet/ «f rich plaid ribbons, 
Mtrq ibSot wdrii. The flowers adapted 
tp thein are field* flowers. 

v Huir*r - Ringlets d VAnglaise is the 
most fashionable style of wearing the 
front hair, the back twisted up in row- 
leaux d la duchtise. Les coiffures Grecs 
are much adopted cn grand* toilette, 
with the front hair in bandtaux, and a 
string of pearls round the head* When 
flowers are worn, they are placed just 
over the back of the ear in a drooping 
position at the left side. Perronniircs 
are much in fashion, and in the mottl- 
ing a simple band of narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon goes round the head and 
crosses the brow, just over the roots of 
the hair. 

Lingerie . — There are mauy pretty 
articles in this department of the toi- 
lette. Canezous are again coming in. 
They are nearly similar to those worn 
a few years since, with the exception 
that like the corsages of the dresses 
they are low in the neck. They are 
taken in to a ceinture, and have a few 
gathers at die waist at back. The 
fronts are either in gathers or set plaits 
from the shoulder-strap, and cross in 
front a little above the ceinture, like a 
corsage de robe. 

There are small jockeis or caps on 
the shoulders ; they are trimmed with 
lace — the lace rather narrower and less 
full as it goes down towards the waist 
both at front and back ; a double row, 
deeper and more full, forms the garni- 
ture over the shoulder. The inner side 
is trimmed with a narrow lace standing 
up. The materials preferred for these 
canezous are sprigged and spotted tulles. 
I have seen some very elegant made of 
black lace and net. Some very rich 
expensive canezous are made of guipere. 

* Now, I shall give you directions to 
make a very pretty nouveaute in the 
style of a Jichu. Take two bands of 
. nice clear muslin, or pretty sprigged or 
spotted tulle, each band six fingerslong 
and three wide (you understand I mean 
the £$gli&h manner of measuring by 
fingM^U-^or perhaps it will be clearer 
if three quarters long, and half 
th^pdth), set each band into three 
tiMdar folds or plaits— the breadth of 
Cplait between each two — join them in 
a point at back — the point must be 
precisely the half square— trim the 
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inner side with a narrow lace, neither 
quite plain nor very full, die outer 
edge to be trimmed with a deeper lade* 
put on tolerably full, until it comes 
about half way down the front, where 
it is to be gradually diminished <in 
.width as well as fullness. The fiehu 
crosses in front and fastens beneath the 
ceinture, if one be worn; if not* the* 
ends to be trimmed with the narrow 
lace that goes inside ; it will tfjpi be 
merely pinned at the waist. Of course 
it is to be worn over the dress. 

Now that I have given you a lesson 
upon Jichu making, shall I give you 
another upon econome domestique , and 
teach you to make delicious lavender 
water and lavender vinegar ? 

You will soon have lavender in your 
garden fit for this use. Take two 
ounces of the fresh lavender spikes, 
put them into a wide mouthed bottle, 
which must be well stopped, and pour 
upon then* a quart of spirits of wine at 
thirty-two degrees. Let them steep a 
month, and then filter through filtering 
paper. Dried lavender does not an- 
swer so well as Jhe fresh. 

Lavender Vinegar . — Take three 
pounds of fresh lavender spikes, let 
them steep during one month in four 
quarts of strong vinegar ; filter through 
paper. 

Yog^know that both this lavender 
water and vinegar are delightfully re- 
freshing for the toilette in warm wea- 
ther. A little of the latter poured into 
water I particularly recommend to your 
notice. Rosemary vinegar is made in 
the same way, and also very agreeable. 

This reminds me of the little sachets 
(scent bags) we made together when 
we were demoiselles, in Which we mixed 
all sorts of aromatic leaves^ as mint, 
balm, rosemary, sweet basil, the lemon- 
scented verbena, &c. &c.; — that was 
before we found, mechant, gouty hus- 
bands to contradict us at every momentl 
Mais , me voila an bout de mon papier — 
and I had many other things to tell you 
about — and I have only space to add 
that the colours in vogue are, for hats 
— white, pink, pale lilac, and paille; 
for dresses — cendre, 6crue , lavender, and 
drab or poussidre. 

Adieu ma Men aimee toute d loi, 

L. de F . 
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Tiih Princess Henrietta Stuart, young- 
est daughter of Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria, was botu June 16, 1644, at 
Exeter, during the period of the civil 
wars in England; and her earliest in- 
fancy, like that* of her unfortunate mo- 
ther, was marked by events of no ordi- 
nary character. Geueral Fairfax headed 
the Parliamentary forces, in the siege 
against that city, with the avowed ob- 
ject of seizing both parent and infant, 
and conveying them prisoners to London. 
Although in a weak and unfit condition 
for immediate exertion, the Queen, to 
secure her own safety? was compelled to 
take instant flight; and after encoun- 
tering numerous adventures and immi* 
nent perils, fortunately succeeded in 
a-AU«gto, 1839. 


reaching the French court, having left 
her infant (not then two weeks old) in 
the charge of her faithful servants, Ladies 
Dalkeith and Morton. 

Before the departure of her royal mo- 
ther, the Princess received the names of 
Henrietta Axme. The latter name was 
probably intended as a compliment to 
the Queen's sister-in-law, Anne of Aus- 
tria, regerit of France; ’frho, on her 
assumption of power in that kingdom, 
had shown gyeat kindness and sympathy 
for th&afflicted British Queen. 

On the ‘2Gth July, 1644, Charles was 
enabled to relieve Exeter ; and the ha- 
rassed monarch then, for the first time, 
saw his little babe, and bestowed upon her 
a paternal blessing«*-destined to be the 
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first and last sh^evar teceived from her, 
ill-fated father. ^ * 

The King’s affairs becoming desperate, 
Lady Dalkeith, fearful lest, in the 
chances of war, the little Princess might 
fall , into the hands of the republicans, 
and a subsequent difficulty arise in iden- 
tifying the child, it was finally agreed 
that Lady Morton, who purposed to 
join the fortunes of her royal mistress, 
should take charge of the infant, and 
effect its escape. Feigning severe ill- 
ness, therefore, she expressed an inten- 
tion of seeking a warmer climate for 
the benefit of her health ; and, when 
ready to embark, gave the royal babe 
a strong opiate, slung it round her 
waist, covering it with an apron ; then, 
affecting to be seized with sudden in- 
disposition, induced by the delicacy of 
her situation, she eluded discovery — 


Safely crossed the sea to Holland^ where 
the young matron soon disencumbered 
herself of her precious burden, exult- 
ing exceedingly in the success of her 
‘bold and generous stratagem. 

The Ladies 'Dalkeith and Morton were 
reigning beauties at the Queen’s court. 
Lady Morton had been only recently 
married, and the favouritism she had 
received was thus repaid in a most gra- 
tifying manner towards the exiled Queen, 
who, with all the joy of a fond and 
anxious mother, welcomed the restora- 
tion of her child as her best consolation 
under such peculiar sorrows and reverses. 

This anecdote is alluded to by Waller, 
in one of his best poems, written when he 
was an exile in Paris, after the discovery 
of the Chaloner plot. These verses, 
interesting from historical circumstances, 
are entitled — 


4t LINES TO MY LADY MORTON, ON NEW-YEAR’s-DAY, AT THE LOUVRE, AT TAMS. 

“ Lady, new years may well expect to find 

Welcome from you, to whom they are so kind ; 

Still, as they pass, they court and smile on you, 

And make your beauty, as themselves, seem new. 

To the fair Villars we Dalkeith prefer, 

And fairest Morton now' as much to her ; 

But, thus to style you fair, your sex’s praise, 

Gives you but myrtle, who might challenge bays. 

From armed foes to bring a royal prize , 

Shows your brave heart victorious, or your eyes. 

If Judith, marching with the general’s head, 

Can give us passion when her story’s read, 

What may the living do, who brought away, 

Though not a bloody, yet a nobler prey ? 

Who, from our flaming Tioy, with a bold hand, 

Snatched her fair charge , the princess , like a brand — 

A brand, preserv’d to warm some prince’s heart, 

And make whole kingdoms take her brother’s part. 

So Venus from prevailing Greeks did shroud y 

The hope of Home, and saved him in a cloud. 

n This gallant act may cancel all our rage— 

Begin a better, and absolve this age ; 

Dark shades become the portrait of our time, 

Here weeps misfortune, and there triumphs crime. 

Let him that draws it hide the rest in night. 

This portion only may endure the light : 

Where the kind nymph, changing her faultless shape, 

Becomes unhandsome , handsomely to 9 scape ; 

When thro the guards , the river , and the sea , 

Faith , beauty , wit, and courage made their way. 

As the brave eagle does with sorrow see 
The forest wasted, and the lofty tree 
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Winch holds her nest ,abqtfct to he "overthrown*: 
Before the feathers o£ her* young are grown— 

She will not leave them, nor she cannot stay* 
But bears them boldly on her wings away. * 
So fled this fair, and o'fer the ocean here 
Her princely burden to the Gallic shore. 

Born in the storms of war, this royarfair, 
Produoed like lightning in tempestuous air; 

Tho* now she flies her native isle (less kind* 

Less safe for her than either sea or wind), 

Shall, when the blossom of her beauty ’s blown, 
See her great brother on the British throne; 
Where peace shall smile, and no dispute arise, 
But which rules most — his sceptre or her eyes ! n 


This poetical prophecy was fulfilled 
nearer to the letter than most predic- 
tions have been ; for the young Prin- 
cess grew up a beauty, and her brother 
was restored to his father's long-usurped 
throne. 

Madame de Motteville, in whose amus- 
ing memoirs many notices of the English 
Princess occur, declares that the royal 
infant was two years old before she was 
reunited to her mother. It is possible 
that Lady Morton made some stay in 
Holland before she arrived in Paris ; but 
we believe there are no authentic docu- 
ments extant respecting her proceedings 
in that country. 

Henrietta was, during childhood, the 
petted darling of her kind aunt and pro- 
tectress, Anne of Austria; but troubles 
almost as severe as those which had 
banished the English Queen, and at this 
period left her a widow, now beset the 
royal family of France : and Anne of 
Austria, flying from Paris with her son 
for their lives, was forced to leave the 
orphan Henrietta, then four years old, 
and her mother, destitute of the neces- 
saries of life, in the vast solitude of the 
Louvre.* 

During the civil war of the Fronde, 
the young princess retired with her mother 
to the convent of Chaillot, where the de- 
serted queen of Charles I. soothed her 
bitter griefs by sedulously attending to 
the education of her child ; who, reared 
in the most rigid discipline of the Roman 
Catholic faith, often, by her mother’s 
commands, subdued her spirit in child- 
hood to wait on the ladies of the Visita- 

* See Memoirs of Anne of Austria, April, 
1839 ; and Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, 
.July, 1839. 
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tion (as the nuns of Chaillot were called) 
when they took their meals on the so- 
lemn festivals of the church. This 
austerity did not injure the mind of the 
young Henrietta— patience and sweet 
temper were the characteristics of her 
life ; the fallen fortunes of her royal 
house made her meek and reflective, and 
she was universally considered a most 
engaging and angelic child. 

As her youth advanced, that adverse 
fortune which had made the kindred 
houses of the Kings of England and 
France nearly rivals in calamity, bright- 
ened in regard to the latter. In 1654, 
the splendour of the court of Anne of 
Austria was renewed at the Louvre ; and 
we find, by the following extracts from 
Madaine de Motteville, that the exiled 
daughter of Charles I., then but eleven 
years old, shared in its amusements 

“ In the year 1655, several balls were 
given , to which the King, Louis XIV . , went 
frequently masked. The Queen- mother, 
Anne of Austria, having on one occa- 
sion in particular invited the Queen of 
England to see the King dance, she 
came ; and the Queen-mother, having 
attired herself in a morning-cap and 
robe, to denote that she was indisposed* 
received the Queen of England in that 
manner ; the company present com- 
prising only her own maids of honour, a 
few jeunes dames , and some duchesses, 
wives of the ministers of state. It was 
merely got up to show off the King’s 
graceful deportment, and divert the Eng- 
lish Princess, Henrietta, who was just 
emerging from childhood, and gave pro- 
mise of becoming, in time, a lovely 
woman. Anne of Austria took every 
possible pains to render the reunion^ 
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although a small one, very delightful, 
and worthy of the royal personages com- 
posing it. The King, accustomed as he 
had long been to lavish all his attentions 
upon the nieces of Cardinal Mazarine, 
when about to commence the braule ,* 
went to lead out Marie Mancini, of 
whom, to the indignation of his royal 
mother, he was passionately enamoured, 
even to the point of raising her to the 
throne. The Queen-mother abruptly 
quitted herseat, walked up and separated 
Marie from her royal partner, and whis- 
pered the latter to go and lead forth the 
Princess of England. The Queen of Eng- 
land, perceiving the Queen-mother's 
anger, ran up to her, and, in a whisper, 
begged she would not constrain the King 
—that her daughter had hurt her foot, 
and was unable to dance. Anne of 
Austria replied, that if the Princess did 
not dance, the King should not at all 
that evening. The English Queen, there- 
fore, with a view to prevent disorder, 
allowed her daughter to dance, though 
at heart was but ill pleased with the 
King. His youthful Majesty was scolded 
again, privately, during the evening, by 
the Queen his mother ; but the answer 
he made her was, that ‘ he did not like 
little girls/ ” 

The Princess of England, however, 
was then eleven years old, and he be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen. There 
existed not only a difference of age be- 
tween them, but a still greater dispro- 
portion of appearance, for the King looked 
twenty. Anne of Austria in public 
allowed a tender and respectful manner 
towards him, but whenever he committed 
any little error she exercised her mater- 
nal authority ; and on this occasion her 

* This celebrated measure, originally derived 
from England, was frequently danced by Queen 
Elizabeth and Sir Christopher Hatton— 

“ My lord high keeper lad the brawU, 

The seals and maces danced before him." 

, In the succeeding century it was fashionable 
in France, oven we see here as late as the 
minority of Louis Qu&torzc. It was called “ the 
Brawl/* because the salutations, which were 
part of the ceremony for the gentleman dancer 
to bestow on his partner, were sometimes re- 
turned by the lady with a cuff on the ear, 
and a Series of regular frays and Temping 
matches often ensued. This explains why rite 
King wished to dance with Mazarine's beau- 
tiful niece, whom he loved, rather than with 
'his Princess-cousin of eleven years old, 
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auger was just. Nevertheless, she did 
not fail to remark during the evening, 
before several persons, that she had been 
a little too hasty towards so good a son 
as the King, and that she should be 
ashamed of it were the occasion less; 
avowing that she had been 90 astonished 
to see him fail in the courtesy due to the 
Princess of England, as to be unable to 
restrain herself. The generous charac- 
ter of Anne of Austria could not bear the 
thought that the fallen fortunes of the 
royal house of England might be con- 
sidered as the cause of this neglect of 
royal etiquette. 

The Queen-regent, in lieu of the Infanta, 
would have preferred the English Princess 
to any other for her son's bride, for she 
already loved her, and that youthful 
Princess then appeared to have so much 
respect for her royal aunt that it seemed 
as though she held her in scarcely less 
consideration than her own mother ; but 
the French monarch did not find her to 
his taste, or, to speak plainly, the 
minister, Mazarine, had no interest 
which obliged him to lean towards her 
side. Anne of Austria, on the con- 
trary, had been accustomed to say that 
if she could not have her niece, the 
Infanta Maria Theresa, for Queen, she 
would like to have the former Princess ; 
and that she much regretted her not 
being three years older, in order to please 
the King, who appeared to neglect her 
because she happened to be younger 
than himself, he manifesting a penchant 
for a grown-up partner. 

Madame de Motteville continues:— 
“ The Queen-mother, after having mar- 
ried the king to her whom his heart had 
always desired, turned her thoughts to- 
wards seeking out a fitting bride for 
Monsieur, the only brother of Louis XIV., 
and, like a good mother, chose for him 
the one who appeared to be the most 
attractive Europe could furnish. This 
was the Princess of England, whom she 
had so tenderly loved, and whom she 
would have made Queen of France if the 
match had not taken place between the 
King and the Infanta. She made Louis, 
therefore, agree to this marriage, and to 
engage him to its conclusion, proceeded 
to ask the hand of the young Princess 
from the English Queen, whose consent 
she easily obtained, for Monsieur was 
[the court 
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Worthy of being joyfully received among 
the greatest princesses of the earth ; and 
Henrietta, whom he was about to 
espouse, certainly loved and preferred 
him to all others/' 

Such was the opinion of Madame de 
Motteville in regard to the youngest son 
of the Regent-queen, Anne of Austria; 
but the portrait of Philippe, the younger 
brother of Louis XIV., requires to be 
drawn with a pen less prejudiced in his 
favour. It is very probable that the 
young Princess of England loved and 
preferred her younger cousin, since the 
King, fearing to be united to an unformed 
girl, small and childish for her age, had 
always treated la petite , as he called her, 
with neglect and distance, while his 
brother was kind and attentive. 

Philippe, the youngest son of Louis 
XIII. and Anne of Austria, was a very 
singular character, possessing that sim- 
plicity of heart and transparency of 
mind which are the most unfortunate 
qualities that can appertain to a prince ; 
the ductility of his disposition made him 
readily take every impression from those 
around him, and the consequence was, 
he fathered many of their follies and 
even crimes of which he was himself per- 
fectly innocent. He had finer features 
than those even of his handsome brother, 
but failed of reaching his majestic stature 
by an inch and a half, which was a 
source of great tribulation to Monsieur, 
who, though wanting in sufficient pride 
for ordinary use, made up the deficiency 
by an inordinate share of personal vanity. 

One day the brilliant idea struck him 
that it only required a pair of boots with 
heels an inch and a half in height, to 
make him rival the stature of his royal 
brother. After holding many consultations 
with his bootmaker, the grand affair 
was arranged for the next hunting day ; 
but, as it was perfectly impossible for 
Monsieur to keep a secret, he ran about, 
not only whispering the news that there 
would soon be no difference between his 
height and that of the King, but in what 
manner the important object would be 
effected. 

It soon came to the King's ears, who 
took no notice openly, but provided him- 
self with a pair of boots exactly similar 
in height, which he put on the very day 
that Philippe expected to enjoy his 
triumph ; but when the Prince placed 
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himself by the King's side, in all the 
flutter of vanity, the blank look with 
which he beheld that the shoulders of 
Louis were still an inch and a half above 
his own, disconcerted the gravity of both 
sovereign and courtiers ; when the King 
had done laughing, he said, “ Come, 
Philippe, let us take off fhese boots and 
return to our natural stature, (or such 
stilts are very uncomfortable." 

This prince was entirely uneducated, 
and remained all his life comparatively 
in the same unintellectual state of mind 
in which he was at five years old. But 
he showed, however, great valour in his 
first campaign, and a natural talent for 
war — q ualifications frequently manifested 
in the human being, even in a state of 
uncivilised nature. He won two battles 
and took a town, which made him so 
popular in France, that his brother (it is 
said), inspired with jealousy, would never 
give him another command ; but, how- 
ever the valour and perceptiveness of 
Monsieur might distinguish him when 
actually in the field, his utter incapacity 
for holding his tongue must have ever 
prevented him from being a great com- 
mander. He was consequently forced to 
remain at court; and the sole exercise he 
had for his perceptivencss, was collecting 
all the gossip going on in that region, 
and finding out every body’s business 
but his own. Such was the brother of 
Louis XIV., and the husband of Hen- 
rietta, of England ; his chief fault was 
that of being a trifler. 

After having witnessed the betroth- 
ment of her daughter with the second 
prince in France, a few days previously 
to that of All-Saints, the widowed Queen 
of England prepared once more to visit 
the country from which she had been 
exiled sixteen years. She took with her 
the Princess, her daughter, in order that 
a dowry might be settled by Parliament. 
The royal pair arrived in England in 
November, 1660, and found the country 
in an intoxication of loyalty at the Re- 
storation. During this visit to England, 
the young Duke of Gloucester, the 
Princess Henrietta's youngest brother, 
and Mary Princess of Orange, her 
eldest sister, died in the prime of their 
youth, of the small-pox, in the midst of 
the joy of the restoration and reunion 
of the royal family. After these heart- 
rending afflictions, Queen Henrietta 
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Maria was anxious to return to France 
with her only remaining daughter. They 
Bailed from Portsmouth, purposing to 
land in France at the Port of Havre ; 
but the vessel in which they embarked 
encountered great danger from a tempest, 
and Was cast |shore on the sands. At 
the same time the Princess Henrietta 
being attacked by measles, became so 
seriously ill that she was brought back to 
Portsmouth, and there laid some days in 
danger, tothe terror of the Queen, who ex- 
pected to lose her, as she had lately been 
bereft of her sister. The invalid at length 
recovered, and they once more embarked 
at Portsmouth, and arrived happily at 
Havre, whence they journeyed to Paris, 
which they reached without further 
disasters, February 20, 1661. The 
royal mother and daughter were wel- 
comed with the utmost joy by Anne of 
Austria and her sons, who awaited them 
at 9t. Denis, under a splendid tent, large 
enough to accommodate the vast retinue 
of the royal family of France. 

The marriage of Monsieur with 
Henrietta of England, took place at the 
Palais Royal, upon the last day of March , 
in the presence of Anne of Austria, 
Queen Henrietta Maria and Louis XIV . : 
the ceremony was considered a private 
one, because there were only present La 
Grande Mademoiselle, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, and 
the great Conde, who were the nearest 
relations to the young pair. Soon after 
the ceremony the King invested his 
brotherwith theappanageof the dukedom 
of Orleans, vacated by the death of his 
uncle Gaston ; this dignity being always 
reserved, on failure of heirs, for the second 
son of France. Since that investiture 
in 1661, the title has remained in one 
line, the heir of Philippe of Orleans 
being now on the throne of France. 
The brother of Louis XIV. was always 
called Monsieur, par eminence, and his 
wife Madame ; and by those titles they 
are better known in history than by any 
other, according to the custom of 
France. 

The portrait of Henrietta, Princess of 
England, by marriage Duchess of Or- 
leans, and Madame of France, is thus 
drawn by one who knew her well, 
Madame de Mottevillc ; her own coun- 
trymen evidently thought more of her 
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beauty than the French, if we trust td 
this description : 

“ The Princess of England was of a 
fa ir height, and extremely graceful, though 
her shape was far from faultless, but in 
the general effect this was not percepti- 
ble. Her features were still less perfect, 
but her Expression was so agreeable that 
she appeared altogether lovely. She had 
the most delicate complexion in the 
world, exceedingly fair, blended with a 
natural bloom, which could only be 
compared to the mixture of roses and 
jasmines ; her eyes were small, yet soft 
and brilliant ; her nose was not ugly, 
her mouth tinted with vermilion, and her 
teeth white and perfectly beautiful. 
Her face was too long and thin, from 
which might be foretold an early deca- 
dence of beauty.” 

She displayed great taste in dressing 
her hair, and wearing such fashions as 
concealed her defects and heightened 
the beauty of her person. Her sweet- 
ness of temper was such that as she ad- 
vanced in womanhood she became the 
bond of union in the royal family. Her 
brothers in England loved her extremely, 
and she constantly corresponded with 
them ; many of her letters are still in 
existence, addressed to Charles II. 

Louis XIV., who had manifested so 
much rudeness to her when she was a 
little unformed girl, now, it is said, 
secretly regretted that he had refused an 
alliance with her ; he placed the utmost 
confidence in her good sense, often con- 
sulting her on affairs which he could 
not confide to her husband, whose jea- 
lousy was frequently excited on this 
head ; but it was jealousy of his own 
consequence, as first prince of the blood, 
rather than of Henrietta’s fidelity ; and 
it was, perhaps, from a desire of the 
Duchess of Orleans to retain her influ- 
ence over the mind of her brother-in- 
law that led her too far into the vortex 
of dissipation. From her elegant taste 
sprang the carousals and tournaments 
which distinguished the beginning of the 
reign of Louis XIV. She introduced 
f£.tes champetres, and the custom of 
promenading till two or three hours 
after midnight. At last the queen-mo- 
ther, Anne of Austria, took alarm at the 
abandonment to pleasure and constant 
diversion, which seemed the sole cares 
[tub court 
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Of Louis XIV. and his sister-in-law, and, 
using her authority, she privately coun- 
selled her daughter-in-law to be more 
moderate in amusements. Henrietta 
obeyed, and a proper restraint was after- 
wards placed on the diversions, which, 
since her marriage, had solely occupied 
the royal family. 

We give, from Madame de Motteville, 
a description of one of these magnificent 
carousals of Louis XIV., held in 1655. 
ft may afford some hints to the noble 
Scottish Lord Eglintoun and his gallant 
friends, which may prove useful for their 
approaching tournament, purposed to 
be held this autumn at his castle in the 
north. 

“ In the following year the King, con- 
tinuing to love Mademoiselle Mancini, 
sometimes more, sometimes Jess ardently 
for the sake of diversion got up the cele- 
brated course de bague (running at the 
ring), which had something akin in it to 
the ancient chivalry. He separated all 
the well-looking men of his court iuto 
three bands of eight chevaliers each. He 
himself headed the first ; the Duke de 
Guise was chief of the second, and the 
Duke de Candallc of the third. The 
colours (three) worn by the King's band 
were scarlet and white, the second blue 
and white, and the third green and 
white. They all wore coats of gold and 
silver embroidery, fashioned after the 
Roman costume, with small helmets on 
their heads, crested with a profusion of 
feathers, each plume fastened by a 
brilliant aigrette. Their steeds were 
similarly accoutred, and, as well as their 
gallant riders, were all plentifully be- 
decked with ribbons. This course was 
run between the garden of the Palais 
Royal and the mansion in which the 
Queen of England then resided. The 
King attired himself for the occasion in 
the Palais Brion, and all mounted their 
horses in the garden, from which they 
afterwards rode forth to show themselves 
to the ladies, who occupied the balconies 
and windows of the Palais Royal. Each 
troop had its mareckal-du-camp, who 
marshalled them in order along so many 
different alleys of the garden, from which 
it was delightful to see them ride forth 
so equipped. The dazzling effect of 
their several parti-colours, the brilliant 
lustre of their coats, their goodly mien, 
together with the beauty of their horses, 
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made one remember with lively pleasure 
of having read in the Roman authors, 
and particularly in the Amadis, aOnaa* 
thing exceedingly similar* 

“ Preceding the King’s troop came 
fourteen pages, clothed in silver tissue, 
trimmed with ribbons of scarlet and 
silver, bearing the shields and lances of 
the knights. After these marched six 
trumpeters * next came the King's first 
esquire, attired in like manner. He was 
followed by twelve of his Majesty’s pages, 
well mounted, richly dressed, and all 
bedizened with feathers and ribbons, 
the two last of whom carried— -one the 
King's lance and the other his shield, 
upon which, for a device, was figured a 
radiant sun, with this motto 

( Nepiu ne parV 

“The marechnl -du-camp rode next, 
very splendidly attired, but, according 
to ordinary custom, he wore no mask. 
Then came the King, followed by the 
chevaliers, all masked and all superbly 
and gallantly dressed; but the King 
surpassed them equally by his goodly 
mien, grace, and address, as by his 
quality of sovereign and master. 

“ The blue and white troop followed 
that headed by the King, in the same 
order, which appeared agreeable to look 
upon, from the softness of the colours 
and the noble mien of the Duke de Guise, 
whose romanesque genius found fitting 
display in the tourney. He was followed 
by a led horse, which seemed destined 
for the service of some Abencerrage, hr 
Zegri, being conducted by two moors, 
who made him follow the troop at a 
slow and pompous pace. The Duke’s* 
shield had for device a pile of faggots, 
whereon was a phnenix, and above a sun 
restoring him to life, with these words 

‘ Qu importa quo maten si resucitan * 

“ The Duke de Candalle came next, 
who was no less admired ; for the green, 
gold, and silver shone with remarkable 
splendour among his troop ; but beyond 
all else his fine figure, and his fair noble 
countenance, received the praises he 
merited. His shield had for device a 
club, with these words 

‘ Elle peut mime me placer parmi let 
as ires,' ” 

Again, speaking of the tournaments 
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held At the Tuileries, in 1662, on oc- 
casion of thepromotion, by King Louis, 
of sixty knights of the order du Saint 
Esprit , our entertaining writer says : — 

The preparations for the carousal, with 
which his Majesty was desirous of enter- 
taining the two Queens, on the same im- 
posing scale 8 is that given by the late King 
on his marriage, long occupied the princes 
and noblemen who were nominated to 
figure in it. The Queen-mother, who 
had not witnessed the former carousal, 
got upon her account, nevertheless gave 
us an interesting description of all 
she had gathered from the courtiers of 
that day concerning it. I met with no 
one, however, oa the present occasion, 
who was able to tell me whether the 
former, held at the Palais Royal, ex- 
ceeded in magnificence this of which I 
was a spectator at the Tuileries. It was 
composed of five quadrilles , representing 
* five nations : the Roman , Persian , Turk- 
ish, Indian, and American. The King 
commanded the first, Monsieur the 
second, Monsieur le prince the third, the 
Due d’Anguien was commander of the 
fourth, and the Due de Guise of the 
fifth company. I shall not dwell upon 
the order of their march, the richness of 
their attire, the numbers of their suite, 
the gallantry of their devices, and the 
lively contrast afforded by their parti- 
coloured habiliments. It might be tedi- 
ous to say more by way of description of 
these magnificent scenes ; I will merely 
add that the Comte de Sault, son of the 
Due de Lesdiguiere, had the honour to 
carry off the prize in the course de bague , 
which feat was hailed by the applause of 
the spectators ; and he had the honour 
to receive a diamond of considerable 
price from the hand of the Queen-mother, 
who was present in a pavilion erected for 
that occasion hard by the palace/’ 
Shortly after their marriage the Duke 
and Duchess rejoined the court of Louis 
XIV., then resident at Fontainebleau. 
The health of Henrietta had always 
been fragile, and her devotion to 
pleasure did not improve it. She be- 
came a mother before she attained her 
twentieth year, giving birth to a son, 
who received the royal title of Duke de 
Valois, but died in his infancy, to the 
great grief of his father ; daughters of 
this marriage survived to maturity. 

In the highest society in France a 
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species of frigid gallantry was at that 
period in vogue ; all the romances and 
mediocre poetry of those days are more 
or less tinged with it, and so common 
had it become as to wholly take the 
place of simple politeness. To this 
cause alone, perhaps, must be princi- 
pally attributed the liaison of Henrietta 
with the Count de Guiche. That young 
nobleman, equally remarkable for sym- 
metry of person and elegance of mind, 
was one of the most distinguished 
gallants of that gay court. His deport- 
ment and language were modelled after 
those of the heroes of Scuderi and De la 
Calprenede ;* and at the period of the 
marriage of the royal pair, he stood high 
in the Duke of Orleans' flavour. 

The Duke presented him to his 
youthful bride, entreating her to receive 
him graciously, and to admit him with- 
in the circle of the favoured few consti- 
tuting her most intimate society. The 
Count could not behold with indifference 
the many agreeable qualities united in 
the person of the Duchess : admiration 
was quickly succeeded by that deep 
devotion inspired by the daily contem- 
plation of a princess, served through 
affection rather than duty ; and that 
feeling in turn gave place to a more 
tender, yet less respectful sentiment. 
Mademoiselle de Montalais, one of the 
Duchess Henrietta’s maids of honour, 
was not slow in penetrating that which 
affected so powerfully the mind of the 
young noble, and instead of attempting 
to dissuade him from, took a lively in- 
terest in his misplaced passion ; she 
went even so far as to charge herself 
with placing before the eyes of the 
Duchess certain letters which he confided 
to her. Henrietta at first refused to 
read them ; but, overcome by the en- 
treaties of Montalais, she permitted lier 
to answer them — shortly wrote replies 
with her own hand, and, hurried away by 
an immoderate desire to test her powers 
of fascination, had the imprudence to 
grant the Count many private interviews. 
The Duke’s suspicions being aroused, he 
begged the King to banish De Guiche 

* The Seigneur de la CalprenGde,— less known 
at the present day by his frivolous, inflated, and 
voluminous romances, than by the following 
characteristic couplet of Boileau : — 

“ Tout a 1 ’humour gasconuo on auteur gascon 

Calprenede et Jubaparlentdn memo ton." 

[THE COURT 
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from court ; the latter immediately re- 
ceived a royal command to repair to 
Poland, and Mademoiselle de Montalais 
was dismissed. The foregoing facts are all 
that can be gathered from contemporary 
history regarding this intrigue (whether 
justly or not so designated), but every 
thing induces the belief that Henrietta 
had nothing more wherewith to reproach 
herself than great volatility and cen- 
surable inconsiderateness. A contem- 
porary writer states, that the depth of the 
Count's attachment became known by 
the following romantic circumstance. 
He had had the picture of the Princess 
copied in miniature, constantly wearing it 
in a case of gold next his heart, and this 
chanced on one occasion to sav : his life 
in battle, by repellingabullet which would 
otherwise have inflicted a fatal wound. 

Thus passed the life of Henrietta of 
England in the midst of pleasure and 
gallantry till her twenty-fifth year, when 
she was induced by the King of France, 
her brother-in-law, to give him her as- 
sistance in a political undertaking, which 
involved the whole continent of Europe in 
war. 

Louis XIV. having established de- 
spotic sovereignty in France, could not 
with satisfaction behold Holland verging 
so closely to an entire republic under the 
pensionary De Witt, but was unable to 
break up that form of government with- 
out the assistance of Charles II. ; for Hol- 
land remained (before the destruction of 
her navy at Southwold Bay, by the Duke 
of York), mistress of the seas. As 
Henrietta constantly corresponded with 
Charles II., the King of France made 
choice of her to signify his wishes for an 
alliance with her brother, having for its 
object the annihilation of the Dutch naval 
power. 

“ A young princess, then,” says Vol- 
taire, u who was only twenty-five years 
of age, was the plenipotentiary fixed upon 
to put the finishing hand to this treaty. 
A visit Louis made to Dunkirk and Lisle 
served as a pretence for Mad&me’s jour- 
ney to England. The pomp and gran- 


deur of the ancient kings of Asia seemed 
as nothing in comparison with the mag- 
nificence of this excursion. The King of 
France, while in progress to the coast, 
was always preceded by thirty thousand 
of his household troops, and on this occa- 
sion was accompanied by the queen, his 
consort, and the most beautiful ladies of 
their court, among whom Henrietta shone 
with a superior lustre, while she secretly 
enjoyed the glory ami satisfaction of all 
this parade, wholly got up on her account. 
It was one continual festival from St. Ger- 
mains to Lisle.” 

The husband of the Princess Hen- 
rietta gave his wife leave, at her request, 
to pass over to the opposite coast of Eng- 
land, in order that Bhe might have the satis- 
faction of beholding once more her family. 

Henrietta landed at Dover on the 15th 
of May, 1670, amidst rejoicings which 
seemed to renew in the minds of the 
English people the mad joy of the Resto- 
ration. She was received on the beach 
in the .arms of her royal brothers, Charles 
and James. She remained a fortnight in 
England, every day being spent iu fetes 
and diversions ; the scenes of these gaieties 
were chiefly confined to Tunbridge and 
Canterbury, for Henrietta did not ap- 
proach the capital. This Princess has 
incurred great odium for bringing over in 
her train the beautiful Brctonne, Louise 
de Querouaille, who became the mistress 
of Charles II., and afterwards Duchess 
of Portsmouth ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the sister of the Monarch had 
any ill purpose in this introduction ; she 
had long ceased to exist when the inti- 
macy of her brother and Mademoiselle 
de Querouaille became matter of scandal. 
It is the cruel fate of royalty especially to 
suffer under the most hateful calumnies — 
for their oft-recurred-to memories even 
the grave has no repose. 

Among the triumphal greetings which 
the Princess of England received from 
her brother’s court, Waller, now an aged 
man, hailed her mature beauty in a simi- 
lar spirit of panegyric to that which had 
celebrated her birth 


“ TO THIS DUCHESS O F ORLEANS, WHEN SHE WAS TAKING LEAVE OF THE COURT 

AT DOVER. 

“ That sun of beauty did among us rise, 

England first saw the light of those fair eyes; 

When, though a babe, through guards you made your way— 

What fleet or army codd an angel stay ? 
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Thrice happy Britain, if she could retain 
Whom first she bred within her ambient main ; 
Our late burnt London, in apparel new, 

Shook off her ashes to have welcomed you* 

But we must see our glory snatched away, 

And with warm tears increase the guilty sea; 

No wind can favour us, howe’er it blows, 

We must be wrecked, and our dear treasure lose : 
Sighs will not let us half our sorrows tell. 

Fair, lovely, great, and best of nymphs, farewell I” 


The Duchess of Orleans little antici- 
pated the destiny she left England to ac- 
complish, not that we are by any means 
disposed to give implicit credence to the 
reports which declare that she was mur- 
dered. Whether she died a natural or a 
violent death, the great day of judgment 
can only discover; before we translate 
the circumstantial narrative of the sudden 
and dreadful termination of her existence, 
it will be necessary to bestow a few words 
,upon her supposed murderer* 

The Chevalier de Lorraine was a younger 
son>ofa junior branch of the illustrious 
house 6f Lorraine, whose sole possessions 
were the haughty spirit and restless pro-* 
pensity to turbulence which ever distin- 
guished his family, but unaccompanied 
by the heroism that had so often shed 
glory on its illustrious name. Though 
gifted with the great beauty for which the 
descendants of Charlemagne were ever 
celebrated, the Chevalier de Lorraine 
being slenderly endowed with fortune, 
became a knight of Malta, and was soon 
after presented with a place in the house- 
hold of the Duke of Orleans. He sud- 
denly became a great favourite with his 
master, and being a proud, petulant boy, 
frequently treated the Duchess of Orleans 
with great brusquerie , from a feeling that 
she viewed him with less regard than did 
her husband. He certainly was the cause 
of a violent dissension between Henrietta 
of England and her lord, just before the 
progress to Dunkirk. The circumstance 
which exasperated the jealousy of the 
Duke of Orleans was his wife being in- 
trusted with state secrets by the King, his 
brother, which were concealed from him, 
on account, probably, of his babbling 
propensity. 

The great Turenne, who had the in- 
firmity of for ever being in love with some 
court beauty or other, notwithstanding 
they regularly made a fool of him, was at 
this time, in his sixtieth year, enamoured 
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with a coquette belonging to the house- 
hold of our Henrietta* This lady of the 
bedchamber, Madame de Coatquen, did 
not return the passion of the aged hero, 
but was violently in love with the Adonis 
of the Duke s court, the young Chevalier 
Lorraine. The coquette, however, lis- 
tened to Turenne just sufficiently to ex- 
tract from him such state secrets she 
might think worth hearing, and, among 
others, the renowned Marshal divulged to 
her the secret mission with which the 
Duchess of Orleans was intrusted to ne- 
gotiate in England. Madame de Coat- 
quen immediately whispered it to her 
young lover, and the Chevalier flew with 
the intelligence to his master, the Duke 
of Orleans, who bitterly reproached his 
wife and brother with having secrets kept 
from him, the second man in France. 
Highly incensed at his councils being 
thus betrayed, Louis XIV. traced the 
matter to the fountain-head, and, after 
this brouillerie , the Duke withdrew his wife 
from court to his country seat of Villeret- 
Coteret, while the King arrested the 
Chevalier rle Lorraine, and sent him to 
prison at Pierre-Encise, and afterwards 
to the Chateau d’lf. The King, mean- 
time, baffled by the retreat of his brother 
with the English princess, sent his prime 
minister Colbert to the chateau of Vil- 
leret-Coteret, where the fits of passion 
into which the Duke of Orleans daily 
threw himself, greatly alarmed and dis- 
turbed his wife and all her ladies ; the 
more so, because such vagaries were quite 
unusual to his careless, good-natured dis- 
position. The wise Colbert soothed the 
Duke into better humour by explaining to 
him the political negotiation that Hen- 
rietta was required to open to her bro- 
ther; whereupon the Duke of Orleans 
suffered his jealousy to abate, and joined 
the royal progress to Dunkirk. Such 
were the events that immediately pre- 
ceded the visit of Henrietta to England. 
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The Chevalier de Lorraine was let out of 
prison, but advised tq amuse himself with 
travelling, as the Duchess did not approve, 
nor would the King suffer the airs he gave 
himself in the household of the Duke of 
Orleans. This young favourite, there- 
fore, repaired to Rome, some time before 
Henrietta arrived in England. 

The particulars of the death of Hen- 
rietta are circumstantially detailed by an 
eye-witness of her sufferings, the cele- 
brated Madame de la Fayette, who never 
left her royal friend from the hour of her 
fatal attack till she had breathed her 
last. These are her words : — “ On the 
24th of June, eight days after the return 
of Madame, the Duchess, to England, she 
came with her husband, the Duke of 
Orleans, to St. Cloud. The first day she 
was there she complained of pains in her 
side and stomach, to which she was sub- 
ject ; nevertheless, as the weather was 
extremely hot, she would insist on bath- 
ing in the river. M. Gueslin, her first 
physician, did all he could to hinder it, 
but, despite of his remonstrances, she 
would bathe on the Friday ; but on the 
Saturday found herself so unwell that she 
could not bathe. I arrived at St. Cloud 
on the Saturday at six in the evening ; I 
found her in the garden ; she told me that 
I saw her looking ill in the face, for that, 
indeed, she did not feel well ? she supped 
as usual, and then promenaded by moon- 
light till midnight. The next day being 
Sunday, the 29th of June, she rose early, 
as did Monsieur, her husband, who 
bathed. She was a long time in her 
apartment after he had left it, but did 
me the honour, when going out of her 
chamber, to enter mine, to tell me how 
well she had passed the night. 

M Shortly afterwards, I went up to her 
apartment, where she told me that she 
had of late been much vexed, and was 
out of temper? but the bad humour of 
which she spoke would have passed in 
other women for their happiest disposi- 
tions, for her natural sweetness of demea- 
nour was so great, that she was incapable 
of the usual indications of sharpness or 
anger. 

“ As she wa9 thus speaking, mass being 
announced, she went to hear it, and re- 
turning to her chamber, leant on me, say- 
ing with that air of goodness which pecu- 
liarly belonged to her, that she should 
banish her cross tempers if she could only 
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chat a little with me ; but that if she were 
left to the persons who usually surrounded 
her, she could not answer for her patience. 
As the Duke of Orleans descended the 
stairs in order to prepare for his departure 
for Paris, whither he had resolved to re- 
turn, he met Madame de Mekelbourg# 
and came up again with her. The Prin- 
cess Henrietta left Bois Franc, with whom 
she had been speaking, and came to Ma- 
dame de Mekelbourg ; as she spoke to^ 
her Madame de Gamaches handed to the 
Princess, and likewise to me, a glass of 
succory water each ; she had asked for it 
some time before. Madame de Gourdon, 
her lady in waiting, presented the glass to 
the Duchess of Orleans. Her highness 
drank its contents, but as she returned 
the glass with one hand, placed the other 
on her side, crying in a tone which 
marked how much she suffered— 4 Ah# 
what a spasm 1 I never felt such a one.’ 

“ Her face flushed all over as she said 
this; a moment afterwards her colour 
faded to a livid paleness that surprised us 
all ; she continued her plaints, and af- 
firmed that she could no longer support 
herself. 

44 We took her under the arms to lead 
her, but she could scarcely walk ; her 
whole frame was fearfully contracted ; 
they undressed her in an instant. I sup- 
ported while they unlaced her; she 
moaned continually, and I noticed she 
had tears in her eyes, which much sur- 
prised me, for 1 knew she was the most 
patient person in the world. 

“I said to her, whilst I kissed .the arm 
I was supporting, that it seemed to me 
she suffered greatly ; she replied that 
what she endured was inconceivable. 
She was put to bed, but her shrieks were 
more distressing than ever, as she threw 
herself from side to side, like one in the 
extremity of anguish. Her physician, 
M. Esprit, was summoned ; he came# 
pronounced it the cholic, and ordered the 
usual remedies. Meantime her agonies 
increased ; Madame, declaring that her 
malady was greater than they imagined# 
desired that a confessor might be sought. 

“The Duke of Orleans came to her 
bed-side ; she embraced him, saying with 
a sweetness that might have melted the 
hardest of hearts 

44 4 Ah, Monsieur, you have not loved 
me this long while, but that was unjust# 
for I have ever loved you.’ 
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“The Duke appeared greatly moved, and 
so was every one in the apartment, whence 
we could Jiear nothing but the sobs of 
those who wept. 

u All that I have mentioned took place 
in less than half an hour. Madame ex- 
claimed perpetually that she felt terrible 
pains in the pit of the stomach. All of 
a sudden, she declared that the succory 
water she had drank must have been 
^poisoned. They had perhaps mistaken 
# one bottle for another, but that she was 
poisoned she certainly felt, and demanded 
that they would give her counter-poisons 
and antidotes. 

“ I stood near the Duke, in the ruelle 
(by the bed-side), and although I wholly 
acquitted him in my own mind of such 
a Crime, yet the malignant curiosity ap- 
pertaining to human nature, led me to 
observe him with attention; but the 
opinion of his wife neither agitated nor 
embarrassed him. He immediately ob- 
served that they ought to give the re- 
mainder of the succory water to a dog, 
and instantly to administer oil and coun- 
ter-poisons in order to relieve Madame 
from so alarming a supposition. But 
when they came to search for the remains 
of the draught left by Madame at the 
bottom of the glass, her first woman of 
the bedchamber, Madame Desbordes, 
declared she had drank it, and as she had 
never left the Princess, it could not be 
poison, or it would have hurt her.* Ma- 
dame, nevertheless persisted in requiring 
oil and court ter- poison, and they were 
administered one after the other. Sainte 
Foix, first valet-de-chambre to her hus- 
band, brought powder of vipers as an 
antidote; she said she would take it 
from his hand, because she entirely con- 
fided in him. They gave her finally 
many drugs upon this notion of poison ; 
which were probably rather calculated to 
make her worse than to alleviate her 
malady. These potions caused her to 
vomit violently, but the nourishment she 
had taken that morning was all that the 
stomach rejected. The fatigue entailed 
by the administration of these remedies, 
and the excessive pain she suffered, 

* Voltaire, among his proofs, instancing that 
the Princess was not poisoned, wrongly asserts 
that Madame de la Fayette drank the remnant 
left by her. That lady merely states that she 
took a glass of succory water, handed to her at 
the same time ; another person haying owned 
to drinking the remainder. 
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brought on a torpor, which' teemed like 
repose ; but she told us not to deceive 
ourselves, that her agonies had no cessa- 
tion, though she had no longer strength 
to cry out. 

“ On the King's arrival, the sufferings of 
Madame had redoubled, occasioned per- 
haps by her having swallowed medica- 
ments of contrary natures. It seemed as 
though the physicians became suddenly 
enlightened by the royal presence. His 
Majesty took them aside, to know what 
they thought ; and they, who two hours 
before had answered for the life of their 
patient, and asserted that the coldness 
of the extremities was but symptomatic 
of the cholic, now began to declare the 
case hopeless, and said that the fail- 
ing pulse was an indication of gangrene 
having commenced, and that the last rites 
of religion ought to be administered with- 
out delay. 

“ The Queen and the Countess of Sois- 
sons had come with the King; Madame 
de La Valliere* and Madame de Mon- 
tespan* came together. While I was 
speaking to them, the Duke of Orleans 
called me to him, and in tears told me 
the declaration of the medical men. 
Surprised and deeply grieved, I replied, 
that the physicians seemed to have lost 
all skill and presence of mind ; that the 
Duchess had, a quarter of an hour before 
her attack, been speaking to M. de Con- 
dom, curi of St. Cloud, and that now he 
had better be sent for, as 1 thought, for 
the spiritual benefit of the Princess, they 
could not make a better choice ; mean- 
time they found M. Feuillet, a canon, 
whose merit was well known. 

“ The King approached the bed of 
Madame. She told him he was about to 
lose the most devoted of his adherents. 
He said that he trusted she was not in 
so great danger, but that he was asto- 
nished at her firmness, and considered 
she appeared truly great. She replied, 
that he knew well that she had no fear of 
death, 

“At last the King spoke of the Creator; 
he then returned to the spot where the 
physicians were, and found me in despair, 
that they had given the Duchess nothing 
that seemed like a proper remedy. The 
King spoke to them, and then returning 
to the bed of Madame, added, that he 

* See these Portraits and Memoirs, May 
and July, 1835. 
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wls no doctor, but had come to propose 
thirty different remedies to the physi- 
cians. They replied, that they could 
not yet be administered. Madame re- 
joined, that c she supposed she must die 
according to form/ 

“ The King, seeing that to all appear- 
ance there was nothing to hope, bade 
her adieu in tears. She implored him 
not to weep, or he would destroy all her 
firmness, and added, that the first news 
be heard in the morning would be her 
death. 

“ The Marshal de Grammont now ap- 
proached her bed ; she told him that no 
was about to lose a good friend by her 
death, .and added, that she believed her- 
self poisoned by mistake. 

“ When the King retired, I was near 
her bed, and she said to me, ‘ Madame de 
Fayette, is not my nose drawn on one 
side ?* My tears were my sole reply ; for 
what she said to me was true, though I 
had not noticed it before. The hiccup 
now took her ; she said to M. Esprit — 
4 this is the hiccup of death.' 

4i She had already repeatedly asked how 
soon she should die ; and though they re- 
plied as if death were yet distant, it was 
plain that she had no hope. 

“ She never once turned her thoughts 
towards life ; no word of regret escaped 
her on the cruelty of the destiny which 
cut her off in the flower of her days ; no 
supplications to the physicians for reme- 
dies, save when the violence of her 
mortal agony caused her to demand them. 
Her countenance was calm under the 
certainty of a death she believed produced 
by poison, the pangs of which were 
most cruel, displaying a courage and 
strength of mind unparalleled. 

‘ M. Feuillet came as the King retired, 
and entered upon the duties of religion ; 
he spoke to Madame with austerity, but 
found her in a frame of mind far from 
requiring it. She had some scruple re- 
garding the efficacy of her former con- 
fessions, and entreated M. Feuillet to 
aid her in making a full confession. She 
made it, and whilst acknowledging her 
errors, formed great resolutions of leading 
a truly Christian life, if God raised her 
from that bed of death. 

I approached her bed after confes- 
sion ; M. Feuillet was still near her with 
a capuchin, her confessor in ordinary. 

“ This good father persisted in holding 
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forth discourses that fatigued the Duchess ; 
she gazed at me with looks expressive of 
her thoughts, and then turning to the 
capuchin, said, with admirable sweetness, 

‘ Let Feuillet finish, mon phre , you shall 
speak in your turn/ 

“At that moment Lord Montague, the 
English ambassador, arrived ; as soon as 
she saw him she began to speak of the 
King, her brother, and of the anguish her 
death would occasion him. This she " 
had often recurred to since the com- 
mencement of her malady; remarking 
that he was about to lose her he always 
said he loved best in the world. The 
ambassador asked her * if she had been 
poisoned ? ’ 1 do not know whether she 
said that she had been, but know well 
that she told him 4 not to say any such 
thing to the King her brother, for he 
ought to be spared that grief ; and above 
all, not to think of vengeance, for that the 
King of France was not in fault, and that 
the treaty ought not to be broken on ac- 
count of her death.’ 

Site said all this in her native tongue ; 
but as the word “ poison” is common to 
English as well as French language, her 
religious adviser, M. Feuillet, interrupted 
the conversation, observing that she must 
devote the remnant of her life to God, 
and not give her thoughts to any worldly 
regret. 

“ She received the eucharist; and 
meantime the Duke of Orleans having 
retired, asked whether she was to see her 
husband no more, whereupon he was 
sought for, and returning, embraced her 
in tears, and she then bade him a last 
adieu, and begged him to leave her. 

“ She now sank rapidly, and had every 
now and then stoppages of the heart. 
M. Brager, an excellent physician, ar- 
rived. At first he did not despair of her 
case, and wished her to be bled in the 
foot. 4 If they would do it,’ she replied* 

* they had no time to lose, for my head 
is confused, and my stomach seems in- 
flated.’ 

“ The physicians were surprised at her 
firmness and her presence of mind ; they 
bled her in the foot, but no blood came. 
She thought she should expire while her 
foot was in the warm water. M. Brager 
then offered to administer medicine, but 
she requested that the rite of extreme 
unction might be first performed. 

“ M. de Condom, 'the pious cure of> St. 
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Cloud, entered whilst this rite was being 
administered. He spoke to her of heaven 
with that eloquence and true spirit of de- 
votion which ever distinguished his dis- 
courses ; she entered into all he said with 
a zeal and quickness of apprehension 
that was wonderful, considering her state. 

“As he spoke, her first woman of the 
bedchamber approached to offer some 
needful assistance, when the Duchess said 
to her in English (that M. de Condom 
might not understand her, preserving, 
even in extremity, her sense of courtesy), 

1 When I am dead, give to M. de Con- 
dom that emerald I have had set for him.’ 

" Soon after she felt a disposition to 
sleep, which was, in fact, the failing of 
animation ; and on asking whether she 
might take a few moments’ repose, they 
said she could, and that in the mean time 
they would pray to God for her. 

“ M. Feuillet remained at the head of 
the bed, but in a moment the Princess 
cried out to M. de Condom, that she felt 
herself about to expire ; he approached, 
and gave her the crucifix, which shotfook 
and kissed with ardour. M. de Condom 
spoke earnestly and devoutly, and she 
answered him as collectedly as though 
she had been in perfect health, and then 
held the crucifix to her lips till life failed 
her. The last agony was but momen- 
tary; a few little convulsive movements 
alone hovered over her mouth, and she 
breathed her last sigh at half-past two 
in the morning — only nine hours after 
she had been first attacked with the fatal 
illness.” 

The death of the English Princess 
created an intense sensation in France, 
where she was greatly beloved ; all con- 
ditions of people appear to have been 
struck with horror, not only at the sud- 
denness of her loss, but at the horrid 
ynoatis by which it was believed to have 
been effected. Her funeral sermon drew 
from Massillon one of those noble bursts 
of eloquence, for which that great eccle- 
siastic was famous. The funeral oration 
for Madame was considered his master- 
piece ; and when he came to that passage 
where he exclaimed — “ Oh, night of hor- 
ror!” when the tidings suddenly burst 
upon us, without any preparation, “ Ma- 
dame is dying l~-she is dead 1 ” His au- 
dience interrupted him by their sighs and 
tears. 
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That faithful friend, Madame de la 
Fayette, who did not leave until all was 
over, and who has given so circumstan- 
tial an account of the last moments of 
the daughter of Charles I., did not forget 
her, long after the giddy court had ceased 
to think of the sad event, says, in one of 
her letters to Madame de Sevigne 

“ It is three years yesterday since I 
saw Madame die. f I have re-read all her 
letters ; my mind is full of her.” 

A work, entitled Pieces Inter res* antes, 
by M. de la Place, published at the laU 
ter end of the last century, offers some 
evidence which would put the matter of 
the murder of Henrietta beyond all doubt, 
if we could depend on the authenticity of 
the documents quoted ; but though the 
author declares they are printed from the 
manuscripts of Colbert, prime minister 
to Louis XIV., he gives no satisfactory 
evidence how they came into his posses- 
sion. We give them, however, as we 
find them. In the following document 
the great Colbert speaks, or is supposed 
to speak 

“ The public always suspected that 
Madame (Henrietta of England) was 
poisoned. The 30th of June, 1670, 
Madame was at St. Cloud in perfect 
health, she drank a glass of succory 
water, in an instant she felt sharp pains 
iu her stomach, convulsions followed, and 
six hours afterwards she was dead. It is 
natural to suspect poison when death 
happens thus unexpectedly, and with such 
symptoms. But it is more than suspi- 
cion, it is a certain fact, though the 
proofs are known to but few.” 

Louis XIV., struck by this death, and 
by some circumstances that preceded it, 
had one Morel arrested, who held theoftice 
called controller of the mouth in the 
household of the Duke of Orleans, to 
whose inspection every thing for the sus- 
tenance of the Princess was subjected. 
This person was introduced secretly into 
the King’s cabinet the night after the 
death of Madame ; there were no persons 
present excepting two domestics, highly 
in the confidence of the King, and the 
officer of the garde du corps , who led in 
Morel. 

< c Look at me,” said the King to Mo- 
Tel, “ and heed well what you are about 
to say, and on your life let it be truth. 
But if you dare to lie, the scaffold is 
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ready ! I know that Madame died poi- 
soned, but I would ascertain the parti* 
culars of the crime.*’ 

“ Sire,” replied Morel, without being 
in the least disconcerted, “ your Majesty 
regards me justly as a villain ! but, after 
your sacred word given that my life shall 
be safe, I should be a fool if I attempted 
to deceive you. Madame was poisoned . 
The Chevalier de Lorraine sent the poi- 
son from Rome to the Marquis d’Effiat, 
and he put it into the water which Madame 
drank/ 

M But my brother/* rejoined the King, 
u did he know ?” 

u Monsieur ?'* said Morel ; “ Oh, no, 
we know him too well to confide any 
secret to him.” 

<f That,” said the King, drawing a 
deep breath, “ relieves my mind.’* He 
then commanded Morel to depart. 

“ The boldness of the conspirators arose, 
from the ease with which they might 
have disgraced the royal family by accusing 
the Duke of Orleans as their abettor ; 
the previous disagreements of that Prince 
with his wife, and his intimacy with the 
murderers, would have fixed any accusa- 
tion they might have made with an inde- 
lible stain. The Marquis d’Efliat was 
the first equerry to the Duke, and as 
complete a villain as could exist ; he was 
the intimate friend and correspondent of 
Lorraine, who, feeling that he should 
never be recalled to France while Hen- 
rietta of England lived, took the means, 
through the agency of Eftiat, of thus 
destroying her. 

“ VVhatever indignation the King might 
have felt at the presence of the Marquis 
d’Effiat and the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
he gave them no reason to suppose that 
be suspected their fatal secret, but treated 
Effiat as usual, and even recalled the 
Chevalier soon after, at his brother’s im- 
portunity.” 

It is very improbable that Louis XIV. 
should suffer successful poisoners to re- 


main in his brothers household, when, 
supposing he only cared for himself, he 
might be often subjected to their machina- 
tions ; especially as he had incurred the 
enmity of Lorraine ; but from some part 
of this narrative, which it was not need- 
ful to quote here, we suspect it to be one 
of those forgeries invented freely by the 
republican savanS, just before the French 
revolution, for the purpose of bringing 
all royal persons into contempt with the 
common orders. 

If the testimony of the medical men 
who attended Henrietta may be relied on, 
there were found, when her body was 
opened, abundant natural causes to ac- 
count for her death ; which they attri- 
buted to a large abscess on the liver. It 
will be remembered that she insisted 
on bathing, contrary to the caution of 
her physician; that she had walked 
hours by moonlight, besides crossing the 
sea twice in a fortnight, and spending 
more thau a month in continual festivals. 
This excessive bodily exertion alone might 
in a very hot summer destroy a delicate 
young woman, suffering from a violent 
liver complaint, as quickly as spasms 
carry off human life in tropical climates. 

In detailing the death-scene of the 
unfortunate daughter of Charles I., 
Madame de la Fayette makes no men- 
tion of the children of that Princess: two 
daughters, however, survived her. Ma- 
ria Louise was married, in 1679, to Don 
Carlos II., King of Spain : she too, 
it is said, was poisoned, when she was 
about the age of her mother, by an eel 
pie ; she died without issue. The se- 
cond daughter of Henrietta married 
Amadeus the Great, Duke of Savoy 
and King of Sardinia, and from her the 
present royal family of Sardinia are 
descended ; likewise the unfortunate Duke 
of Bordeaux, and Mademoiselle his 
sister, who seem to unite in their un- 
offending persons the calamities of the 
^oyal houses of Stuart and Bourbon* 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS HENRIETTA 
STUART, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 


The lovely daughter of Charles L 
and Henrietta Maria, is here represented 
in the bloom of early womanhood, just 
at the time of her marriage, when she 
was in her seventeenth year. The por- 
trait has been engraved from the collec- 
tion of the King of France, at Versailles, 
and is certainly, if we may judge by 
style and era, from the pencil of Mig- 
nard,* court painter to Louis XIV. The 
Princess Henrietta is so completely at- 
tired in the full dress now fashionable, 
that if there was not in the figure the 
firmness and reality which the touch of 
a great master ever gives to his actual 
portraits, her resemblance might be 
taken for a model of present costume ; 
the low dressed chevelure is completely 
in keeping with this idea. But how 
much more beautifully has the Stuart 
Princess arranged her fair tresses than 
any model hitherto offered to the pub- 
lic? The fine taste of many of our 
noble subscribers will, we are certain, 
readily adopt a mode of arranging the 
hair which harmonises so well with the 
present fashion, and which adapts the 
Vandyke style to long luxuriant hair. 
The front is arranged in waving curls, 
the long hair is braided and twisted in 
a knot^and the ends, curled, are hi ought 

* Our engraver in France has lettered the 
portrait Vandyke , but there was a slight impe- 
diment in the way of its being from the hand of 
that celebrated artist ; seeing that that admirable 
right hand had lost its cunning for more than 
twenty years, being quietly reposing in the dust 
of old St. Paul's Cathedral since (he year 1041 ; 
and, as will be seen by our memoir, the English 
Princess was not bom at the time of Vandyke's 
death. The bones of Vandyke were burnt in 
the fire of London. * 


near the face on each side, as continuous 
ringlets with the front curls, while a row 
of pearls is passed round the braided 
knot. She wears the row of throat 
pearls always seen on the beauties of 
the court of Louis XIV. Her robe is 
pale green brocade, open in the skirt, 
showing a white satin petticoat trimmed 
with gold lace ; while the robe itself, 
trimmed with black lace, might be sent 
home by the modiste of some modern 
beauty for the next court ball, without 
swerving from the fashion of the present 
day. A bouffon tucker of white 
satin, trimmed with narrow white 
blonde, is held in full folds round 
the bosom, with brooches of co- 
loured gems, pearls, and jet ; and a 
chain of jewels is continued from the 
centre brooch to those on the shoulders, 
and large pearls are placed down the 
front of the pointed corsage, which ter- 
minates with a brooch of the jewellery 
above mentioned. The sleeves are made 
of green brocade, slashed with white 
satin ; beneath they are surrounded with 
a chain of gems, pearls, and jet drops ; 
then a white point lace ruffle, then a 
white satin puff, then a fall of jet drops 
with another white lace ruffle : the 
pointed corsage is trimmed round the 
waist with jet clusters and pearls, and 
the skirt of the robe is looped back on 
each side with a brooch of the like 
jewellery. She has jet bracelets tied 
with a knot of black ribbon ; pale buff 
gloves which meet the lower ruffle ; a 
tassel led pocket handkerchief; and she 
holds that potent female sceptre — a 
large Spanish fen. 
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EXPECTATION. 


“ Esperaba, desperado" 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUG O. 

BY SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 

Mount, nimble squirrel, mount yon giant oak. 

Whose topmost branch — near neighbour to the sky- 
'Neath the light breeze sways trembling like a reed ; 

Up, turret-haunting stork I swift dart on high, 

From church to citadel at one brave swc€;p — 

From tall clock tower to frowning donjon-keep. 

Mount, antique eagle, from thine aerie mount. 

From yon primeval crag eternal winter snows ; 

And thou, that in thy lowly grass-wove couch, 
Songless the earli st day-dawn never knows ; — 
Mount, sprightly lark, on quivering pinions spring. 

To meet the first slant sunbeam glistering. 

And now from yonder oak-bough’s topmost height. 
From yonder marble tower’s arrowy spires, 

From craggy mount, and thro’ day’s kindling light. 
That o’er the horizon’s marge the fog-wreath fires, 
Mark ye the wave of a warrior’s plume, 

And my well- beloved return ? 


STANZAS. 


I'd rather be a peasant maid. 

Than bear the baubles of the great, 

With all my young affections laid 
In ruin on thy altar — state I 
And move amid a glitt’ring crowd, 

Whose hearts are cold as they are proud. 

For what, to me, are jewels bright, 

Or glozing lips, or bended knees ? 

The heart recciveth no delight 

From hollow, formal things, like these : 

I love affection's gentle eye, 

There I can gaze untiringly. 

Then leave me to my lowly lot, 

My morn of peace, my eve. of joy ; 

The pleasures of the peasant’s cot 

Are Nature’s ! — charms that never cloy— 
Delights that spring from truth and ease ; 

Earth knows no holier joys than these ! 

B. B. 


t— AUGUST, 1839. 
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NEWS FROM BARCELONA. 
a,d, 1697. 


* c Humour is a pipe, 

Blown by surmises, * * * conjectures.” 

Shajcsmusb. 


Intelligence of the surrender of Bar- 
celona had been anxiously expected at 
the Courts of Versailles, during the 
greater part of the month of August, 
1697. The Duke de Vendomc, gene- 
ral-in-chief of the army in Spain, and 
Vice-admiral the Count d’Estrees, had 
forwarded despatches, dated the 1 6tli of 
July, stating that Morfsieur de Chcme- 
rault, already “ booted and spurred/' 
held himself in readiness to convey to 
his Majesty the glorious tidings of the 
taking of the town, which was homly 
expected to capitulate. A month, how- 
ever, had elapsed, and Monsieur de 
Chemeraulthad not made his appearance. 
The disappointment of Louis XIV. and 
his ministers became apparent, and their 
uneasiness not a little increased by a 
rumour, originated by certain malcontents 
in Paris, of the French troops having 
been beaten; and which report, as it 
gained ground, began also to he credited, 

' until at length the news of the defeat, 
and consequent evacuation of the place,, 
was as firmly believed as had been that 
of the expected victory. There was, 
however, one person at the Court of 
Versailles whose patience became still 
more sorely tried than even that of 
royalty, by this unaccountable delay — 
the heroine of our tale, a young and 
lovely * protegee of Madame de Main- 
tenon. 

Mademoiselle de Vaucelay, the last 
descendant of a noble and ancient 
family, had been left an orphan at a 
tender age. On the death of her 
parents she had been adopted by the 
Marquise de Maintenon, who, after a 
suitable education, had placed her as 
maid of honour about the person of the 
young Duchesse du Maine, f the daugh- 
ter-in-law of Louis XIV. 

• See her Portrait and Memoir, Sept., 1835. 

t See her Portrait and Memoir, Oct., 1335. 

iso 


The deep', maternal affection evipced 
by the Marquise towards this child of her 
adoption, had often been descanted upon 
at Versailles, simply on account of its 
singularity, from, the total absence of 
similitude in their respective dispositions; 
for the envenomed tongue of slander 
had never dared attack the rigid purity 
of that lady’s unblemished reputation. 
No two characters could, in fact, have 
been more diametrically opposite. The 
one pious, sensible, remarkable for the 
serious gravity of her manners; the 
other a spoiled and wayward girl, 
lively, petulant, capricious, yet withal 
amiable in her very defects, and so en- 
tirely free from hypocrisy, that, unlike 
many of her young companions, she 
disdained seeking to ingratiate herself 
with her benefactress by the semblance 
of a piety she did not actually possess. 
Madame de Maintenon, at first attracted 
by the infantine graces and extreme 
beauty of the portionless orphan, be- 
came no less captivated by the artless 
gaiety, playful manners, and the affec- 
tionate disposition displayed towards all 
by whom she was noticed. With the 
Duchess of Maine also, whose character 
in most points closely resembled her own, 
she soon became an especial favourite, 
so that between the sprightly mistress 
and the laughter-loving maid of honour, 
the little Court of Sceaux presented a 
constant scene of gaiety and mirth. The 
austere gravity of the Marquise was often 
forced to unbind itself before the lively 
sallies of her little favourite, whose highest 
delight was to produce this effect ; she 
would then dance about the room, clap 
her hands, and cry, il I have made god- 
mamma laugh/’ for thus she invariably 
styled the incognita wife of Louis XIV. 

The impatience of our little heroine 
for the arrival of the despatches may be 
easily conceived, when it is understood 
that Monsieur Chemerault had been an- 
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nouncfed as their bearer, and that Louise 
de V&ucelay, who had obtained per- 
mission to await his arrival at Versailles, 
was the affianced bride of Chemerault. 
This young officer had served for the 
last few years under the Duke de Ven- 
d6rae. Although only brigadier at his 
entrance into Spain, he had conducted 
himself with so much bravery during the 
Whole of the campaign, that he had been 
purposely selected by the Duke as the 
Dearer of the despatches, and conse- 
quently one of the officers best entitled 
to promotion, and the favour of his 
Sovereign. 

At length, at an early hour one morn- 
ing towards the end of August, a post- 
chaise, carefully closed, and plentifully 
bespattered with mire, was seen driving 
at a furious rate along the avenue of 
Sceaux, leading to Versailles. In a few 
moments it entered the town by a street 
in which some paviours were about to 
commence their daily labour, and who, 
from the rapid progress of the vehicle, 
had bareJy time to escape being crushed 
beneath its lumbering wheels. A cry 
from one of the paviours, accompanied by 
an imprecation against the postilion, 
drew the attention of his companions to 
the circumstance of the early arrival of 
the post-chaise, and which in fact was 
an ordinary event at that time, when 
Versailles might have been styled the 
metropolis of France. The fact was. 
the fellow had been lying across the 
road, taking his morning nap, and not 
being sufficiently aroused to get out of 
the way in time, his leg had been slightly 
grazed by one of the wheels of the 
chaise. “ I’d bet the best pint of wine 
1 ever drank, 1 ’ grunted forth the man as 
he rubbed the injured member, “ that 
that fellow would crusli fifty people 
before he gets to his journey’s end, were 
so many to be found in the streets.” 

“ 'Tis a courier, with despatches for 
the King,” rejoined one of his comrades, 
whose eye had followed the carriage un- 
til it was out of sight. 

“ Then it’s news from the army ! A 
victory ! A victory !” shouted a third ; 
“for we hear of nothing now but the 
glory of the Kirig’s arms, towns taken, 
provinces conquered.” 

“ Victory !” cried he of the wounded 
leg sullenly. “A fine victory for me 
truly, if the rascal had taken off my leg,” 
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t( All your own fault, Philip/' answer* 
ed an old man, who had hitherto re-* 
mamed silent ; “there you've been bask* 
ing like a lazy Savoyard for the lftsfc hour, 
and was the driver to blame if your leg 
chanced to lie in his way ? Come, come, 
man, don't grumble, there's fine news 
for the Court this morning. As for me, 
I never believed that Monsieur de Ven- 
d6me had been beaten.” 

“ Don't talk of Monsieur de, Ven- 
d6mc to me, p&re Martin returned 
Philip discontentedly; “ will all his fine 
doings add a pound of beef to our soup, 
or lower the price of bread ?" 

“I can't say they will," returned 
Martin ; “ but the nation benefits by 
them ; none can gainsay that, though 
we may not be the better off.” 

“True, Martin,” observed another, 
“ the nation benefits — for there’s always 
an increase of work. His Majesty orders 
triumphal arches, and pictures, and 
statues, — to say nothing of the fire- 
works.” 

“ In regard to the fireworks, I agree 
witli you, Pierre," said Philip, limping 
away, “for we do see something of 
them ; but as for all the rest” — and he 
shrugged his shoulders — “ tell me,” he 
continued, “ will that restore a son to a 
poor widow ? or a father to his children ? 
And how many have been slaughtered 
in this last matter of Barcelona, where 
Monsieur de Venddme has been fighting 
away these two months I” 

“ By the saints but you have it, Phi- 
lip !” exclaimed three or four voices 
simultaneously. — “ Barcelona is taken, 
for all they said of the Duke having been 
beaten ; and that’s a courier from Spain 
bringing the news to the King. Huzza I 
huzza ! Barcelona is taken ; let’s have 
a glass to the health of Monsieur de 
Vendome !” 

And flinging their caps in the air, the 
sturdy politicians adjourned to the near- 
est wine shop, there to distribute news 
which originated entirely in their own 
fertile imaginations. 

The post-chaise still rattled on at the 
same pace, until it reached the Hotel de 
Courtenvaux, where it was compelled to 
stop, for a concourse of persons, all 
equipped for the chase, was at that mo- 
ment issuing from the gates. In vain 
did the postilion try to urge on his 
horses ; the poor jaded auimals, terrified 
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at the confusion and uproar caused by 
the barking and yelping of the hounds, 
the winding of huntsmen’s horns, crack- 
ing of whips, and the clamorous vocife- 
rations of their driver, sought to back 
% the vehicle with all . their remaining 
strength. The appearance of the post- 
chaise was instantly hailed by a loud 
shout of laughter. It was one of those 
old-fashioned, cumbrous four-wheeled 
vehicles, hung close to the ground, and 
of such convenient dimensions that it 
might have served as a locomotive abode 
for either a gaqg of gipsies or a com- 
pany of strolling comedians. 

“ Give place, my friends, to the Mar- 
quis of Carabas!" cried a young minis- 
terial secretary. 

“ You have driven far, postilion, to 
judge by the quantity of mire you have 
picked up,” said another. 

“ Whence come you ?” cried a third. 

“ Why call the fellow out of his 
,nanie?” rejoined a fourth; “don’t you 
recognise Puss in boots ?” 

“ Are you not ashamed, sirrah/* in- 
quired a dissipated looking noble, “ to 
drag such a lumbering mass of filth after 
you ?” 

“ Not more so than you might be, 
monseigneur, after one of your midnight 
pranks,” quietly responded the driver. 

This apropos witticism caused a laugh 
at the expense of the Marquis de Florville, 
one of the greatest rouh of the day; 
add “ Well answered, Puss!” resounded 
from all sides. 

1 The postilion now growing impatient, 
began to brandish his whip. He per- 
ceived that the hunting party, ripe for 
fun, were in no hurry to make way for 
him. 

“ Ho ! there, my masters !” cried he 
at length, “ detain me longer at your 
peril ; my orders are to reach the war- 
office before five o’clock, and if I am not 
punctual, rilhave Monsieur le Marquis 
de Barbezieux to settle his accounts 
with you.” 

The name of the secretary-at-war 
acted like magic upon the bystanders. 
The horses were drawn up, the dog§ 
called in, to give room for the chaise to 

“ Why did the fellow not say at once 
whither he was bound?” muttered a 
huntsman who now busied himself in 
clearing the way; “but with all his 
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speed,” he continued, “he won't find 
Monsieur de Barbezieux ; for he slept at 
Meudon last night, to be in readiness for 
this morning’s chase.” 

“Tell us, friend, before you go/’ 
cried two or three courtiers, whose curi- 
osity had been awakened by the name 
of the minister, and who more than 
suspected that the chaise contained the 
bearer of important despatches, though' 
why it was so carefully closed they could 
not conjecture. “ Tett us whence do 
you come?— what news do you bring? 
Eh ? despatches from Flanders or from 
Spain ?” 

“ You are too curious, my masters/* 
cried the postilion, once more spurring 
on his horses at full speed ; “ if 1 come 
from Flanders, why I don’t come from 
Spain, that’s all, you know.” In another 
instant the chaise was out of sight. 

Here, however, imagination again 
supplied the vacuum in the minds of the 
hair-brained party. 

“ He is from Flanders,” observed one. 

“No,” answered another, “for he 
would have come in the other direction.” 

“ He is from Spain,” rejoined a third. 

“True,” said another, “from Cata- 
lonia. Vendome then has not been 
beaten ?” 

“ No,” again responded one of the 
former speakers, “ and Barcelona has 
surrendered.” 

“ 'Twas Chemerault that was inside/* 
observed a young count ; “he has been 
expected this month past.” 

“ Huzza ! huzza ! for the surrender 
of Barcelona ! Vive le Due de Ven - 
ddme /” vociferated a party of hunts- 
men who had overheard their master's 
surmises. 

“ Huzza ! for the surrender of Barce- 
lona ! Long live the Duke de Ven- 
d6me !” re-echoed some fifty voices. 

“ What’s the matter ? what’s the 
matter ?” eagerly inquired some of the 
inhabitants who had arisen from their 
beds, and were anxiously peering from 
behind their window shutters in their 
night gear. “ What’s all this damouT 
about ? Is the King ill— or is Madame 
de Maintenon”— 

“No such thing/* cried several 
voices together. “ ’Tis Monsieur de 
Chemerault arrived from Spain with news 
of the taking of Barcelona by the Duke 
deVcnddme!” 
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This important intelligence, so au- 
thentically imparted, quickly circulated 
throughout Versailles; and an hour be- 
fore the King's levee, it was reported at 
the palace that Monsieur de Cheme- 
rault had arrived at the war-office dur- 
ing the night, and had delivered his 
despatches to the minister. The tale 
once believed, became soon fraught with 
divers circumstantial particulars the 
narrators had had them from persons to 
whom Monsieur de Chemerault had re- 
lated them. He had named the officers 
who had distinguished themselves, as 
well as those fallen or wounded. He 
had indicated on which side they had 
breached and entered the town— how 
the houses had been carried by sto» m, 
and in what disorder the Spanish gene- 
ral, Pimentel, had retired with his troops 
— that, in short, if the Duke de Ven- 
dome’s orders had borne him out to that 
effect, he would have had possession of 
the whole of Catalonia in a single cam- 
paign ! 

The post-chaise meantime continued 
its course without further interruption, 
until it arrived at the back entrance of 
the hdtel de la Guerre; where it was 
admitted into what was called the “ Cour 
dee Cuisines;” and where we must 
leave it for the present. 1 

Mademoiselle de Vaucelay had been 
awakened that morning from a pleasing 
dream, in which her lover had appeared 
to her, decorated with the insignia of a 
marechal-de-camp (adjutant-general) ; 
for to this rank had the King promised 
to elevate the officer who should be the 
first to bring him news of the taking of 
Barcelona. 

The first word she heard upon opening 
her eyes, was 44 Barcelona,*’ to which, 
starting up, she naturally responded, 

44 Chemerault V* 

44 What, Marion !** she exclaimed to 
her attendant for the tenth time; “ dost 
thou really mean to say that Monsieur 
de Chemerault has not been to inquire 
for me? thou must be mistaken, girl— 
go, see if he be not waiting; — and, Ma- 
rion, say I shall be with him forth- 
with. I knew that Chemerault was 
come,” she continued soliloquizing. 
44 Oh ! yes, I saw him— spoke to him — 
in my dream ; he looked as handsome as 
ever ; and though he fought like a lion 
—he is so brave !— he had not received 
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a single wound ! Yet, could I have loved 
him the less, had he returned to me 
scarred, and his beauty gone ! Oh I no, 

I would still have adored him, as deeply, 
as devotedly as ever. Well, Marion f is 
he waiting ?— *didst say I was coming 1 ?” 
Upon the negative of her attendant, 
Louise still queried with the same volu- 
bility : 44 Tell me, Marion, how did he 
look pale and weary after his journey ? 
He travelled post, thou sayest? Oh ! I 
have it now — he would noiappear before 
me in his travelling dress — hasten ! hasten, 
Marion ! — this tiresome, never-ending 
toilet — that lappet falls too forward, 
girl; Chemerault likes to see my ear: 
he says I have a pretty one — besides, he 
it was who gave me these pearl ear-drops. 
Now my robe— quick — my blue one— 
Chemerault likes that best — hasten, girl 
— thy pace is that of a tortoise. Oh ! 
this eternal toilet. Say, do I look pretty, 
Marion — my mirror, at least, is tolera- 
bly satisfied.” 

Had Louise de Vaucelay been left 
to her own inspirations, she would wil- 
lingly have dispensed with the tedious 
duties of her toilet on that morning; 
but Marion had represented to her the 
indecorum of appearing in public with- 
out her pyramidal cap, with its long 
lappets of point lace, beneath which all 
high-born damsels then concealed their 
flowing tresses. Her slender waist must 
next be imprisoned in its stiffened bo- 
dice ; her lace ruffles and ribbon sleeve 
trimmings must be so arranged as to 
give all the width at the elbow, instead 
of at the shoulder. And then she would 
not appear without her patches ! Ma- 
demoiselle de Vaucelay, however, to 
whom the strict rules of etiquette gave 
but little concern, would still have re- 
sisted, had it not been for the idea sug- 
gested by the tire-woman, that Monsieur 
de Chemerault might not find her quite 
so pretty as she looked at his depar- 
ture. This observation, therefore, de- 
termined her at once to submit to the 
ordeal. At length, the toilet ended, the 
impatient girl escaped from the hands 
of her waiting-woman, and rapidly de- 
scended the grand staircase, calling 
upon the name of Chemerault, whose 
voice she thought she had recognised. 

44 Has not Monsieur de Chemerault 
been inquiring for me?” she asked of 
the porter at the bottom of the stair- 
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ease.— 1 fl You should not have denied 
me to him ! ” 

44 No person has inquired for you, 
mademoiselle/' answered the man. 44 I 
know that Monsieur de Chemerault ar- 
rived in the night, with news of the 
taking of Barcelona, but he has not 
been here.” 

44 He is gone to the bath,” returned 
Louise, 44 and will be here presently, or 
haply I may meet him.” 

So saying, she descended to the great 
court-yard of the chateau, where an im- 
mense* concourse of persons had assem- 
bled, to talk over the particulars of the 
sifege. Mademoiselle de Vaucelay pur- 
sued her search, running from one group 
to another. As the word 44 Barcelona/' 
at each instant, caught her ear, she 
would stop and eagerly inquire — 

44 Where is Chemerault ? — have you 
' seen him ? — I am in search of him ! ” 

44 Monsieur,” she said at length, paus- 
ing and addressing an old pensioner, 
who — to judge by the volubility with 
which he narrated various facts to his 
hearers — must have had an hour’s con- 
ference, at shortest, with the object of 
her search : 44 monsieur, will you have 
the kindness to tell me where Monsieur 
de Chemerault is at present ? ” 

44 With pleasure, mademoiselle,” re- 
plied this well-informed person : 14 Mon- 
sieur de Chemerault is at this moment 
in conference with Monseigneur le Mar- 
quis de Barbezieux, at the hotel de la 
Guerre 

Louise, having thanked him, bounded 
off anew in the direction of the minister's 
hotel, and had not proceeded far ere she 
was met by one df the intendants of the 
royal household, who, surprised at see- 
ing one of the Duchess of Maine’s maids- 
oT-honour alone, in the court-yard, at 
that unseasonable hour of the morning, 
habited, too, in full court costume, ex- 
claimed, as he looked down at her satin 
slippers — 

44 Mademoiselle would have done bet- 
ter to have taken a sedan-chair.” * 

' But Louise was too much occupied 
t.6 notice either him or his remark. 
The intendant shrugged his shoulders— 
u An assignation, no doubt I” he ex- 
claimed ; 44 yet the silly little damsel 
might have taken a less public path.” 

Mademoiselle de Vaucelay now had 
reached the Mtel de la Guerre. Making 
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her way through a group of idle lacqueys, 
assembled in the hall, she ascended the 
flight of steps leading to the council- 
chamber; here, however, her progress 
was arrested by the door-keeper, to 
whose numerous questions Louise re- 
plied by the single word, 44 Chemerault !” 
The man repeated the word after her, 
wholly at a loss to divine her meaning, 
and puzzled to guess why the name of 
that officer should be advanced as a 
counter-order to the express commands 
he had received from the minister him- 
self, before his departure for the chase 
at Meudon. 

44 I want to see Monsieur Cheme- 
rault,” said Louise, becoming more ex- 
plicit ; 44 let me see him forthwith. It 
is useless to deny him,” continued she ; 
44 for I know he is in conference with the 
minister.” 

14 Monsieur de Barbezieux is particu- 
larly occupied in his cabinet, made- 
moiselle,” bowed the domestic, obeying 
his master’s orders, 44 but — ” 

44 1 tell thee,” interrupted Louise, im- 
patiently, 44 1 care not for the minister 
— it is Chemerault I want, and Cheme- 
rault I must see I Go, say it is 1— 
Louise de Vaucelay, who waits.” 

44 1 am sorry, mademoiselle, but I 
dare not enter the minister's cabinet 
under any pretence,” returned the man, 
respectfully. 

44 Thou art an ill-mannered knave 1 ” 
angrily exclaimed the impatient girl ; 

44 1 will enter, so detain me at thy peril ! 
and I will, moreover, pray the King to 
dismiss thee from thy charge I ” 

44 1 am sorry, mademoiselle,” again 
reiterated the door-keeper, 44 but my 
orders are imperative. I protest, ma- 
demoiselle, that Monsieur de Cheme- 
rault is not with the minister.” 

44 Such protestations are false, and 
thou seekest to deceive me I Monsieur 
de Chemerault arrived in the night, and 
is even now in conference with the mi- 
nister. Am I not rightly informed ? ” 

44 True, I hear that Monsieur de Che- 
merault arrived last night ; but I again 
declare that he has not been here. As 
to Monsieur le Marquis, if you wish to 
speak with him, he can be seen at six 
o'clock, before he sits down to supper 
with the princes.” 

44 Monsieur dc Barbezieux, indeed 1 99 
exclaimed Louise, indignantly ; 44 as if 
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I oared for Monsieur <le Barb6zieux, or 
any other minister on the face of the 
earth! 'Tis mv own dear Chemerault 
I want, and will find, were he even in 
the King's chamber ! ” 

“ It is probable, mademoiselle," re- 
turned the door-keeper, catching at the 
words, and seeing a hope of ridding 
hinwelf of the importunate visiter, “ it 
is very probable, mademoiselle, that 
Monsieur de Chemerault may have gone 
to deliver his despatches to the King 
himself— -he may now beat his Majesty’s 
levee." 

“ Could you not have told me so at 
once ? " cried Louise, running down the 
steps, and setting oft* once more in pur- 
suit of her lover. 

Wherever she went, her singular ap- 
parition at that early hour of the morn- 
ing created surprise ; but she, neverthe- 
less, passed on without deigning to notice 
the titters and remarks of those whose 
curiosity had been attracted by her 
strange appearance. 

She next directed her steps to the 
apartments where Madame dc Mainte- 
non was in the habit of consecrating a 
portion of her. mornings to the spiritual 
instruction of some "of the younger 
daughters of the nobility, who held si- 
tuations about the princesses, and the 
orphan daughters of officers who had 
fallen in their country’s service ; and 
where, it was said, she made them fast, 
pray, and meditate uuder her own rigid 
and immediate inspection. 

“ Thou art welcome, child," said Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, raising her black 
coif to embrace her protegee . “ Come, 

sit thee here; thou art just in time to 
hear my discourse on the concomitant 
graces." 

“ Ah ! my sweet godmamma," re- 
turned Louise, “ here is question of a 
far more divine grace, since 1 crave 
yours. Come with me to the King ? ” 

“ To the King ! And what would’st 
thou with the King, my pretty one?" 
inquired the Marquise, with unfeigned 
astonishment. “ Say, Louise, — cannot 
I eontent thee as well as his Majesty? 
Hast thou a complaint to make — a fa- 
vour to request ? " 

“I have no complaint against any 
person," returned Louise, “ unless, in- 
deed, it be against Chemerault, who ar- 
rived in the night, and has not Ijeen to 
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see me yet. But come, godmamma# X 
have no time to lose." . ‘ 

“ My child, I cannot take thee to th* 
King : his Majesty is indisposed. Besides, 
he is now engaged in the performance 
of his morning devotions : thou wilt see 
him in the evening." 

“In the evening I " reiterated Louise, 
in a tone which showed she was not to 
be put off* — “ in the evening ! as if I 
could wait an hour— a minute I ” 

“ Know ye not, sweetest," asked Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, “that it is displeas- 
ing to his Majesty to receive ladies be- 
fore mass ?” 

“ His Majesty's good taste and sense 
is too well known, madam," said Louise, 
“ lor it to be displeasing to him to re* 
ceive you at any time ; and, as to poor 
little Louise de Vaucelay, she must be a 
nonentity in his Majesty’s eyes, not worth 
the trouble of being angry about." 

“ But, Louise, I am engaged at pre- 
sent ; later, my child—” 

“Not a minute later, godmamma; 
if you will not come, I must needs go 
alone, and that might be dangerous ! '* 
said she, holding up her finger, and look- 
ing archly beneath her benefactress's 
coif. “ Chemerault might be jealous, 
and godmamma might be jealous," she 
added, lowering her voice to a whispbr. 

“ But Louise, listen — " 

“ I can’t listen, godmamma ; so if you 
do not come, I’ll cry my eyes out, and 
t hen, — and then I’ll stab myself with your 
scissors ! I must see Chemerault ; he is 
at the levee. So go I am determined, 
were l to enter through the key-hole ! " 

In vain Madame dc Maintenon pleaded 
one excuse alter another, but all her ar- 
guments were combated by Louise, who 
laughed, wept, coaxed, and flattered by 
turns, until the old lady, whose kind- 
heartedness was no longer proof against 
the witcheries of her little favourite, at 
length gave way. 

“ Thou art a spoiled and wayward 
child, Louise," added the Marquise, as 
site prepared to conduct her to the King's 
apartment ; “ but, prithee, child, re- 
member to be reasonable in presence of 
his Majesty." 

Louis XIV. had by this time recovered 
from his indisposition ; he had also con- 
cluded his devotions. Ilis Majesty was 
surrounded by the great officers of state, 
who had assembled to offer their con* 
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gratuiatioiif upon the victory just ob- 
tained by the Duke de Vend6me ; and 
here again Barcelona was the theme. 
Still, although Louis XIV, accepted 
these congratulations with the most 
courtly urbanity, an acute observer might 
have perceived that his Majesty was not 
wholly satisfied. What lie had learnt 
from hearsay, he would have preferred 
hearing from Monsieur de Chemerault 
in person ; but that officer still held him- 
self invisible. 

“Madame la Marquise de Maintenon !” 
announced die great usher at the private 
door by which that lady usually entered 
his Majesty’s apartment : “ Chemerault ! 
where is Chemerault ! my poor Cheme- 
rault !” cried Mademoiselle de Vaucelay, 
bounding into the royal chamber, and 
m'ining wildly from one courtier to 
another, but without discovering the ob- 
ject of her search. “ Good heavens ! 
what can have become of him !” cried 
the disappointed girl at last, the tears 
rushing to her eyes. Then pausing be- 
fore the arm-chair in which Louis XIV. 
was seated, and making a low courtesy : 

“ Sire !” she faltered — “ where is Che- 
merault ? has he been wounded in the 
siege ?” 

The King turned towards Madame 
de Maintenon, who stood at his side : 
there was at once surprise and inquiry 
in his glance. 

u Sire !” said Madame de Maintenon, 
replying to the tacit question ; “ Sire, has 
your Majesty forgotten Mademoiselle de 
Vaucelay, with whose singing and dan- 
cing you were wont to be so pleased when 
she was a little girl ? I have placed her 
with the Duchess of Maine; she has a 
favour to ask, which I pray your Majesty 
to grant — for I love the child.” 

“ Sire !” resumed Louise, once more 
turning towards the Sovereign, her tears 
frilling fast: “Sire! tell me — pray tell 
me where is Chemerault ?” 

“ We may ask you the same question, 
mademoiselle,” answered Louis kindly, 
^for we ourselves have not yet sefcn 
Monsieur de Chemerault, and are much 
displeased at his culpable neglect.” 

“Then Monsieur de Barbezieux’s por- 
ter told me false I” returned Louise, “ he 
said Chemerault had not been there, but 
that he was no doubt with your Majesty 
-—the fellow is an impudent impostor, I 
pray you, sire, to have him chastised.” 
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“ We know not/’ pursued Louis XIV., 
“ if Monsieur de Barbezieux has been 
more favoured than ourselves; yet it would 
appear that the communication were 
sufficiently pressing for us to have been 
made acquainted with the particulars 
otherwise than by hearsay; we shall, 
however, show both these persons that 
we are master, and know how we ought 
to be obeyed !” 

There was something in the King’s 
tone that made more than one of the 
nobles present fancy himself installed in 
the high office held by the Marquis de 
Barbezieux. 

“Then, sire!” cried Louise, smiling 
through her tears, and snatching Madame 
de Maintenon’s handkerchief in no very 
ceremonious manner to dry her eyes, for 
she had forgotten her own, as well as her 
gloves and fan — “ Then, sire I as you 
are master — 1 conjure your Majesty to 
keep your promise.” 

“ What promise, my child?” inquired 
Louis, who, as well as Madame de Main- 
tenon, felt highly amused at the scene. 

“ Your Majesty said you would confer 
the rank of marechal-de-camp upon 
the first person who would announce to 
you the taking of Barcelona — I claim 
your promise in favour of Chemerault ; 
so pray name him at once, that I may 
be the first to congratulate him upon his 
promotion.” 

“ The King never forgets his promises, 
my pretty damsel— so as we are to con- 
fer the title of marechal-de-camp upon 
the person from whom we had the first 
intelligence, we will at once oblige you, 
and name our first chirurgeon Fagon, 
who gave us the news while feeling our 
pu Ise — therefore ” 

“ Oh ! no, no, sire I” screamed Louise, 
not that odious Fagon !” 

The King laughed outright, and turn- 
ed his eye towards Fagon, who stood at 
a short distance from his chair, and who 
seemed highly interested by the naive 
scene thus enacted by the petted girl. 

“ Then what are we to do ? how fulfil 
our promise T* 

“ Name Chemerault,” replied Louise. 

“ But, suppose we should think it time 
enough to reward Monsieur de Cheme- 
rault after he has shown himself? he 
seem s in dined to preserve his invisibility” 

“Oh I” cried Louise, “this is a sub- 
terfuge, sire ! and,” she continued, half 
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petulantly, u is as much as to say the 
news came without Chemerault, that it 
travelled by itself through the air. I 
cannot conceive what doubts your Ma- 
jesty can possibly have; but much, 1 
fear, you would like to defraud him of 
his right, and name another in his place !” 
and here Louise began to sob. 

“ Sire ! sire 1 do not vex her I” 
whispered Madame de Maintenon, 
“ what she asks is just 1 I cannot bear to 
see her weep— my poor, pretty Louise I ” 

il Chemerault shall be named,” re- 
joined Louis, in a low voice. “ But who 
is this Chemerault ? what is he to her ? 
She appears to love him passionately !” 

“ Devotedly !” replied the Marquise ; 
they are engaged, and I have promised 
myself thehappiness, with your Majesty’s 
consent, to unite them to each other.” 

“ We consent with all our heart,” re- 
turned the King, smiling graciously, and 
flattered by the deference to his opinion 
expressedby the Marquise; u you know, 
madam, that we approve of all you do.” 
Then turning towards Louise, who 
scarcely knew whether to cry or to laugh, 
and alternately did both: u Mademoiselle 
de Vaucelay!” said the monarch, as he 
looked admiringly upon the lovely peti- 
tioner, “ for the sake of your bright eyes, 
Monsieur de Chemerault shall receive 
from us the brevet of marcchal-de-ccnnp ; 
and as we make no doubt that he has 
performed prodigies of valour, we shall 
further reward him, by bestowing upon 
him this fair hand and as he took 
Louise’s hand, added smilingly, u that is, 
if you will intrust the boon to our dis- 
posal. We, too, will look to your fortune, 
which shall be thirty thousand livres— 
in proof of the affection which Madame 
la Marquise evinces towards you !” and 
Louis bowed graciously to that lady , who 
thhnked him with one of her sweetest 
smiles. 

As to Louise, she uttered a shriek of 
delight, testifying at the same time her 
gratitude by throwing both arms round 
the neck of Madame de Maintenon, and 
then turning towards the King, seized 
his hand and kissed it repeatedly, and, 
we must add, with far more warmth than 
required by the rules of court etiquette. 
She then proceeded to the door with her 
protectress ; but, there seeming to re- 
collect herself, she ran back, ana grace- 
hilly bending upon one knee, again 
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raised the royal hand respectfully to her 
lips. This unexpected action seemed to 
afford the highest gratification to Louis, 
who, bending forward, imprinted a pa* 
ternal kiss upon her blushing cheek 
She then curtsied and quitted thechasiber. 

Having accompanied Madamede Main- 
tenon to the door of her apartment, 
Louise set out once more in pursuit of 
her truant lover. She returned to the 
hOtel de la Guerre , questioning all the 
domestics, and even proceeded to the 
very kitchens. She next searched all 
over the palace of Versailles, inquiring 
of every one, whatsoever their rank, whe- 
ther they had seen Chemerault. Her 
lover’s arrival was confirmed on all sides, 
yet, strange to say, though every body 
knew he had arrived, no person could 
say they had actually seen him. At 
length, harassed, disappointed, and not 
knowing what to think, she began to 
give herself up to a violent fit of jea- 
lousy. Whilst walking slowly to her 
own apartment (for it was now five 
o’clock, r.M.), her ear was attracted by 
the cracking of whips, together with the 
rumbling of wheels. She darted once 
more down the stairs in time to see a post- 
chaise arrive, and a gentleman jump out. 

“ Chemerault!” screamed Mademoi- 
selle de Vaucelay. Alas ! poor Louise 1 
It was not Chemerault ! It was Mon- 
sieur Lapparat, an artillery officer, one of 
the first engineers in France, and who 
had directed the movements of the siege, 
where he had even been wounded. 

“ Monsieur Lapparat, what have you 
done with Chemerault V 9 eagerly asked 
Louise, discovering her mistake, and 
trying, at the same time, to impede his 
entrance until he had satisfied her upon 
this all-important point. Monsieur Lap- 
parat repeated the name of “ Cheme- 
rault” with visible embarrassment, and 
lifting the slight, form of Louise, and 
putting her on one side, he ran past her. 

“ Oh!” cried the poor girl, bursting 
into tears, “ Chemerault has gone back 
to Catalonia without bidding me fare- 
well !” and slowly and sadly did she seek 
her chamber, where, shutting herself up, 
she wept for two long hours. 

Monsieur de Lapparat had proceeded 
at once to the King’s apartment, where 
he was instantly .admitted . Great, how- 
ever, was his surprise at Hading the King 
already in possession of the news, but 
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greater still was his astonishment on 
being informed that Chemerault had 
been the bearer of it ; for he had tra- 
velled post from Montpellier, where he 
had left that officer confined to'Jiis bed 
with broken ribs and other severe con- 
tusions, caused by a fall from his horse. 
Chemerault had been despatched with 
the news, as announced previously by the 
Dnkede Vendome, and for sake of expe- 
dition had preferred travelling on horse- 
back, when he met with this unfortunate 
accident on his entrance into Montpellier. 
This threw some light upon the invisi- 
bility of Monsieur de Chemerault, but 
how the news had reached Versailles 
before the arrival of Monsieur Lapparat, 
still remained a riddle. 

The Marquis de Barbezieux had re- 
turned to his hotel aftqr his day's chase 
at Meudon, where the tidings of the 
* surrender of Barcelona had reached 
him ; and highly was he pleased to find 
that his absence had not been even 
suspected by the King ; for he found an 
invitation to join the royal supper party 
at nine o'clock, and which, to his infinite 
regret, he saw himself forced to accept. 
The minister had himself engaged the 
Princess, together with some other guests, 
all lovers of good cheer, to sup at his 
hotel; and it was with no little chagrin 
that he quitted them to join the dull 
party at his Sovereign’s table. 

Just as the marquis was preparing to 
quit his friends, he was informed by his 
maitre d’ hotel, that a courier had arrived 
that morning, bringing with him an enor- 
mous sturgeon, larger, he said, than any 
that had been seen on the King's table for 
several years. The Marquis instantly 
ordered it to be conveyed to the royal 
kitchen, and prepared for the “petit 
souper .” Great was the astonishment 
of Louis the Fourteenth and his guests 
when they beheld the stupendous fish . 

“ Why, here is a sturgeon,'* said the 
King, 44 of the dimensions of a shark ! 
Where was this monster taken ?" 

" Sire," answered the minister, 44 it 
arrived at my hotel in a post-chaise, and 
by courier extraordinary, this morning 
at an early hour. I presume it comes 
from the Mediterranean, but cannot guess 
by whom it was sent." 

44 It was sent by Chemerault !" cried 
Mademoiselle de Vaucelay, whose quick 


eye had been attracted by something 
glittering attached to the gills of the fish, 
and who had bent over the table to ex- 
amine it more closely. 

“ Sire ! sire !” continued the lively girl, 
“ behold, Chemerault has merited his 
brevet of ma richal-de- camp. It is his 
ring which lie has attached to the gills 
of the sturgeon !" and she clapped her 
hands and danced upon her tabouret. 

Louise de V aucelay surmised correctly. 
There was indeed a ring engraved with the 
armorial bearings of the family of Che- 
merault, attached to the head of the 
prodigious monster, and which the cMf 
de cuisine, supposing it a present from 
some foreign potentate, had carefully 
replaced after the sturgeon had been 
prepared for the royal table. 

44 The arrival of the sturgeon, then, ” 
said the King, 44 was coupled with the 
news of Barcelona, which it would now 
appear had its foundation in mere ru- 
mour!” Another wonder was still to come. 
Upon opening the fish a small mass of lead, 
carefully rolled up, was discovered, and 
which upon examination was found to 
contain the following words 

41 Barcelona capitulated on the 8th 
of August. Monsieur de Chemerault, 
the bearer of this news, is confined at 
Montpellier in consequence of a fall from 
his horse. He commends himself to the 
magnaninity of his Sovereign, and to the 
kindness of his friends.*' 

“ Now, sire," eagerly cried Louise, 
determined to take her lover’s part to the 
last, “ was I wrong in persisting that 
Chemerault had been the first to give 
your Majesty news of the surrender of 
Barcelona !*' 

The King laughed right heartily. 

44 Good news," said his Majesty, 4< can- 
not come from too many sources. We 
have named Monsieur de Chemerault 
mur6chal-de-camp, but in justice we 
must also confer the same rank upon 
Monsieur Lapparat, who, we believe, is 
no stranger to that important conquest.” 

In less than six weeks after this me- 
morable day, Monsieur de Chemerault, 
marichal- de-camp, received from his 
Majesty King Louis the Fourteenth, in 
the royal chapel of Versailles, the fair 
hand of Ifis beloved and deeply-attached 
Louise de Vaucelay. 

L. V. F . 
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THE POLISH EMIGRANT. 


I saw when Kosciusko fell , 1 
And, as his corse’s sentinel, 

I met, and fought almost alone, 

A host of foes, who fain would own 

The prize. At length, o’erpower'd and ta’en , 1 

And nearly number’d with the slain — 

TJio’ much, as rebel, I had dared — ■ 

They bound me ; but my life was spared : 
And I, with wounds undress’d and raw, 
Condemn’d a dungeon’s air to draw — 

(’Twere mercy to have kill’d me, when 
I mingled in the strife of men). 


Then, as I heal’d, the darksome mine 
Was next where I was doom’d to pine. 
One ling’ring pity yet they sliow’d. 
Whence greater torture doubly flow’d : 
They chose with me my wife should bide ; 
She clung all faithful by my side. 

And fed my children ; but the air. 

And cold, and want, and healthless fare, 
Their tender frames not long defied — 

The last of our dear offspring died. 

Ve buried them ; their very clay 
Slept not beneath the light of day ; 

Our savage gaolers would not give 
Such boon, lest we might ’scape and live. 
And coffinless, without a shroud, 

In stifled grief my wife and I 
Bore each, to where the daily crowd 
Of slaves and task -men came not nigh ; 
That no rude foot might trample down 
The wasting flesh and whit’ning bone. 


For this there dawn’d another day ; 

The Czar, for that time, lost his prey. 
E’en in earth’s bowels — where around 
All crimes mock’d virtue — one was found r 
Who serv’d a tyrant he abhorr'd : 

We won his friendship and his sword. 

We hasten’d thro’ the shades of night ; 
This friend attended us in flight. 

And liv’d to 
Once more, 


combat by my side 
for Poland^s buried pride. 



The Polish Emigrant* 

Ah I then full many a Russian head 
Proclaim'd the blow by vengeance sped ; 
Nations, .whose flag for freedotn waved, 

Saw us out-number’d, not out-braved. 

I wept o'er Warsaw's dying groan, 

The foe press’d round — I fled alone ; 

And many a bitter look I turn’d 
Upon each village, as it bumVl, 

Whose flames by night illum'd my path. 
While Cossacks wreak'd their demon-wrath* 

But I escaped — I fancied then 
From all which bore the form of men, 

The partner of my joys and woes 
Was shelter’d, e’en from Russian foes. 

Alas ! my sufF’rings could not show 
How far a Russian heart would go ; 

She follow'd me — the fiends pursued. 

And on the desert gladly view’d 
A thing so precious, to efface 
All I had wrought upon their race. 

\ 

But spare a husband’s lips to tell 
What sick’ning horrors there befell ; 

Suffice, Elgina’s fate was her’s — 

A doom scarce crime itself incurs — 

The wolves, more mild than human fangs, 

A period put to Nature’s pangs. 

At length, on England's happy shore. 
Behold the days of anguish o'er ! 

Except, when looking on my scars — 

These tokens of my country's wars— 

My dying babes — my tortur'd wife. 

Come back with all the strength of life. 


W. Ledger. 


FROM U1DEE DE DIEU OF ALPHONSE BE LAMARTINE. 


Their taunts are worthless to the soul 
That hails a day which knows no cloud ; 
Onward for her the world may roll — 

She hears nor mingles with the crowd. 
Even as the drop of pearly spray. 

Which billows, broken on their way, 

Upon the echoing rock have driven. 
There in its virgin brightness thrown, 
Exhales its being pure and lone 
With incense and with light to heaven. 
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THE BIVER EXCURSION. 


One July morning, when the heat 
promised to be extreme, and to preclude 
the possibility of movement without ex- 
haustion, we were asked if we were dis- 
posed for a saunter— or, more properly, 
a float — on the river ; not to be rowed 
by boatmen, but to be impelled by our 
friend alone, wherever fancy should lead ; 
and to run all risks of grounding as the 
tide fell, from our slender knowledge of 
the channel. We agreed, and embarked 
in our little Cambrian bay upon water 
clear and bright as liquid emeralds, with 
no other companion than Ruby, the 
handsomest of spaniels, and the one who 
most enjoys an expedition. The scene 
was exquisite — a brimming tide, without 
a ripple, and the water so exquisitely 
transparent that the sand below, with 
all its productions — weeds, shelly, fish — 
were perfectly visible and distinct. On 
each side the mountains, in their gor- 
geous robes of purple, lay in dreamy 
silence, faintly obscured by the gauzy 
mist of heat ; whilst those in the furthest 
distance were wrapt in a shroud of cloud, 
blending earth and sky in mystery. The 
rough side of the great mountain Jay 
softened in the hazy atmosphere, as if 
it sought to assimilate its rugged features 
to the calm and loveliness around. We 
floated by the numerous headlands, or 
under the rocky banks, which, on the 
opposite side, are so beautifully covered 
with luxuriant trees— the mountain ash 
especially lifting its light and graceful 
foliage from the stony fissures, and 
drooping over them with the weight of 
its splendid berries. Here and there 
a crab-apple, laden with fruit, recalling 
to one’s imagination how exquisite it 
must have been, early ift the season, in 
the profusion of bloom. As the tide 
sank, we toughed the bottom at every 
stroke of the oar, and we were amused 
at the shoals of flat fish which shot away 
in all directions to the refuge of the sand ; 
whilst now and then a salmon, like a 
silver arrow, darted after the flies. I 
never remember to have observed such a 
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Redundance of life as on this lovely day. 
Whether the peculiar warmth or state 
of the atmosphere was unusually suited 
to its development, I know not ; but so 
it was. The still water, intensely green, 
teemed with the newly born. The 
medusa; were floating up in myriads ; 
some like small transparent mushrooms, , 
Rapping their hollow sides to impel 
themselves forward ; some were like four 
white cruciform specks, which, on in- 
spection, were enclosed in a thin jelly, 
but, out of their element, those opaque 
spots were no .longer visible. Then 
floated by long, brown, insect-looking 
creatures, flies of strange shapes, eels 
like threads of silver. It was now too 
late in the season for such an exhibition, 
but I remember, on a former occasion, 
being delighted by the sight of one of 
those lovely Barrow ducks — or St. 
George's ducks, as they are called here 
— swimming in one of the creeks, with 
a numerous brood of young ones follow- 
ing her. On she went in the smooth 
water, holding high her delicately tinted 
head, as if carefully scanning the ap- 
proach of danger ; her dazzling white 
plumage varied with those brilliant hues 
of chestnut and black, looking so pure 
in the sunlight ; and the little babbling, 
puffy ducklings, revelling in the shal- 
lows, now pursuing a passing insect, 
now dipping in the stream, now startled 
and cackling, as a large gull sailed 
above them, or a salmon shot below 
them. It was evidently their first intro- 
duction into active life from the secluded 
creek where their careful mother had 
formed her nest ; and it was charming 
to see the pride and consequential air of 
the matron ; her anxious care, her 
stately bearing, in contrast with the 
thoughtless, childish deportment of her 
progeny, who gave themselves up to the 
novel delights of this their first excursion. 

The sea-mills were crowding on the 
sands, which were now left dry by the 
receding tide; &nd uttering their wild, 
plaintive cry, than which I know no sound 
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that adds so much to the sweet soothing 
loneliness of our lovely river. As we 
were slowly wafted by the long dry 
tracks of golden sand, they scarcely dis- 
turbed themselves, but stood basking in 
the sun, or feeding on the shell-fish, which 
they scooped out, or raised themselves 
heavily and skimmed close to the water 
to another range, which, strewed with 
the white shells of the cockles, attracted 
their attention. Here and there a solitary 
heron stood' in the shallows, the shadow 
of his thin gaunt form lengthened in the 
glassy water, the image of patience and 
perseverance; 1 but if we approached too 
near, he reluctantly spread ins grey wings, 
and flapping the air with a sound quite 
audible tb our ears, he made for the 
wooded crags which skirt the shore. Now 
and then one or two of the ungainly, 
gross, obscure cormorants, cast a black 
shadow in the silver stream as he winged 
his way towards the sea-shore, and the 
black cattle, who had bpen waiting for 
the lowering of the waters, slowly waded 
from the main land to the long stretches 
of sand, there to be freed from the tor- 
ment of the flies, which swarmed in the 
woods and low meadows. If we would 
not remain imbedded in these same 
sands for the rest of the day, it was high 
time to return ; accordingly we pursued 
our homeward course, carefully watching 
the shallows of the channel, and giving 
warning when we were within a moment 
of grounding. Sometimes we seemed to 
be making our way along a mirror of 
quicksilver, so absolutely alive was it 
with myriads of tiny eels, no thicker than 
a thread or longer than a needle ; and 
as I gazed with curious admiration on 
this wonderful awakening of life, I per- 
ceived floating quite on the surface a 
lovely little flat fish, about one inch and a 
half in length and breadth, and after a 
chase, in which we succeeded in capturing 
him with 1 much trouble, it was pro- 
nounced a turbot in the earliest stage of 
turbothood. He was a perfect beauty. 
Transparent, delicate, glassy grey, the 
whole surface of his body and fins studded 
with seed pearl, his tail of pale clear 
sand colour, so unsubstantial it could be 
detected only by its slender, shadowy 
'rays* his protuberant eyes like diamond 
sparks, restlessly turning half round as 
on a pivot, his tiny panting mouth, his 
evident astonishment at the new forma 
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around him, his rage when we deposited 
him in a glass tumbler, his ■ ineffectual 
leaps to regain the briny element ! Poor 
little fellow I— however “ used to the melt- 
ing mood" we were merciless, and con- 
veyed him home. Here he was placed 
in a capacious basin, with the tsleariest 
sand and the clearest salt water j qnd 
hare he had room and verge enough, 
either for his rapid darts across or his 
endless circles; and here he would re- 
pose on his glittering couch, so cunningly 
ensconced therein that it often required 
a long and steady examination of it, inch 
by inch, before we could discern him, 
and then it was the sparkle of his diamond 
eyes that betrayed his lurking place. 
How to give him nourishment perplexed 
us not a little ; at last we tried very mi- 
nute shreds of raw meat fastened slightly 
to a hair or bristle, and to our delight he 
would, after apparently contemplating it 
with stoical indifference, dart on and 
swallow it with unerring aim. Some 
days he would eat two, three, or more 
slices, then for a day or two he would 
keep a rigid fast, though he might prey 
on soma animalcule invisible to us. And 
he grew and flourished, more though in 
portliness than length. He thickened 
manifestly, and he was like a chameleon 
in hue, for if the fresh sand varied in 
tint, so surely did the little Proteus 
change his. livery, and the seed pearl be- 
came golden specks, like the shining 
particles of his habitation. It was a new 
thing to bring up a turbot as a pet, and 
I believe we all secretly looked forward 
with some anxiety to the time when he 
would expand into a mighty fish, fit for 
the table of a monarch or a lord mayor, 
though let it not be for a moment ima- 
gined that such an eud for him was ever 
contemplated; and we begau to think 
seriously of what dimensions should be his 
tub when hd had reached to turbot’s estate* 
But, alas ! the vanity ef our speculations ! 
I was occupied one luckless day by un- 
pleasant intelligence, still I was not un- 
mindful of my finny charge, and I intended 
to utter my usual request, “ Bring me 
some salt water.” The substitution of one 
word produced most fatal consequences. 
I said, “ Bring me "some fresh water,” 
of course meaning fresh, in the sense of 
freshly drawn from the sea. Now, as I 
stood by the fish’s basin whilst I spoke, 
and had moreover daily given the direct 
[thr court: 
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tions for salt water, I cannot but think it 
was stupid not to understand my words 
according to their spirit; but let that 
pass,— the water brought was indeed 
fresh, too fresh, fcora the purest of moun- 
tain streams, * but the most unfit for the 
sustenance of my poor pensioner. The 
next morning he lay stiff and lifeless on 
the yellow sand; his colour faded, his 
transparent substance dimmed, his dia- 
mond eyes diamonds no longer. 

I stood aghast. I gazed on the change 
with almost a tear in my eye ; then wrath 
< arose in my bosom, and it vented itself 
in reproaches for the carelessness, the 
stupidity, the inattention which had led 
to such a catastrophe. It would have 
been some satisfaction to have uttered 
a volley of reproaches upon some guilty 
individual, but it is wonderful how a 
case for reproof slips through one’s fin- 
gers ; so much so, that I have often, on 
the discovery of some heinous misde- 
meanour, felt my indignation so expres- 
sive, that to preserve my dignity un- 
ruffled, and to administer the just me- 
dium of blame, I have waited till I was 
myself cooled down to the proper tem- 
perature ; and by that time how the 
aspect of the affair has changed ! The 
darkness has somehow or other dispersed, 
as one often sees in the horizon at sea, 
where it looks so leaden and lurid, that 
we hesitate in our purpose of going out 
till we shall sec u what it comes to.” 
So we sit down to some occupation, and 
when wc look up again, behold the por- 
tentous vapours are dilated, and, though 
a misty grey remains, it is not worth 
considering ; and in this particular in- 
stance I was even forced to a compara- 
tively very feeble expression of my real 
feelings. I could say no more than that 
it was very negligent and very stupid 
not to know that the daily jug of water 
was to he drawn from the sea. I feared 
they might hit the blot, and urge that 
“ fresh ” being the term employed, fresh 
was brought, and agreed with the letter 
of the injunction. Now, as I could not 
have borne to have had the untimely 
end of my little friend brought home to 
myself, I had nothing to do but to mut- 
ter an anathema against the whole' set 
of inhabitants of the lower regions, and 
feel as vexed and more out of sorts than 
at some deeper woe, which calls up 
greater powers of resistance. 

MAGA2INB.] 


Oh ! but it was a hot day I— *and yet 
there was a sweet lotfr breath coming now 
and then from the water that greeted 
our glowing cheeks pleasantly, and which 
tempted one to close one’s eyes and en- 
joy it dreamingly ; only that eyes could 
scarcely close upon 9uch a scene as lay 
.around us, like a picture in its stillness 
and colouring, but with the Bweet con- 
viction of reality. Slowly we approached 
our bay, where several sloops lay at 
anchor, or moored by ropes fastened 
from their bows to a projecting rock. 
In the centre of one of these ropes, which 
stretched about four or five feet above the 
water, and in extent I suppose forty or 
fifty feet, was fixed a blue spot of such 
intense and vivid brilliancy, that one and 
all descried it at ouce. .We drew nearer, 
still it remained, when we discovered it 
to be a king-fisher. There he sat quite 
unconcerned, and happily for him no 
sailor’s eye had marked him. He 
allowed us to float very near him, to 
land, and to watch him for many minutes 
before he spread those wings of spark- 
ling blue and retreated to a low pro- 
jecting crag, hung with wreaths and 
masses of sea-weed, in one of the fissures 
of which he perched, his own beautiful 
hues harmonising admirably with the 
warm, glowing ambery tints of the abundant 
Fuel. At last lie was weary of his station, 
or perhaps his vanity was sufficiently sated 
with our admiration ; so once more 
spreading his dazzling pinions, he flashed 
round the corner of the rock, bearing 
with him our fervent wishes that he 
might attract no more dangerous observa- 
tion than ours, but reach his domicile in 
safety, there to rear creatures to vie 
with himself in brilliancy and beauty. 

On another occasion long subsequent, 
a vision of a blue bird afforded us high 
delight. It was on an April day, in 
Switzerland, when the combination of a 
glorious suntmd a soft spring air comiug 
after a series of bad weather, appeared 
doubly charming, and tempted us to un- 
dertake our long-meditated expedition to 
the Chfitcau de Chillon. Many a look 
of desire had we cast at it as it lay, 
brought out so distinctly by the evening 
sunbeams, and appeared so come-at-able 
from the windows of our campagne ; but 
the extreme severity of the weather, and 
the variable character of each succeeding 
day, had occasioned us to pass the winter 
without ever reaching it. Now, however, 
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alt was attractive and sweet* so the bark 
io the bay, and the rowers at hand, we 
embarked in one of the high peak-bdwed 
boats which spread their graceful wings, 
now with the stateliness of the swan, and 
now with the capricious fluttering of the 
butterfly ; but not a breeze blew to-day, 
and we madd* slow progress over the deep, 
blue waters towards the old fortress, it 
does not show, well from the Genevan side, 
for (he building is ugly, a long mass of 
unbroken wall with high roofs, but as we 
rounded it, it stretched into more im- 
portance, displaying an edifice of no 
inconsiderable size, and diversified 
with abundance of towers, tourelles, and 
angles, all tipped with the shining me- 
tallic pinnacles, which look more Turkish 
than European. As we were examining 
it wiih curiosity, a bird flew from one of 
the turrets towards a hole in the wall. It 
was a blue bird, or at least there, was 
'sufficient blue about it to flash brightly 
in the sun as it passed. Instantly we all 
remembered Lord Byron's bird, “ the 
lovely bird with azure wings," that visited 
the cell of the poor prisoner. Imagine 
our pleasure, and how we rejoiced at 


h&ving - preferred the passage of the 
lake 4 to traversing the dusty road, for it 
was evident, and indeed the concierge 
told us, that the bird lived on the water 
side of the fortress, and was seldom 
visible from the land. From her, too, we 
learnt that Lord Byron descended several 
times into the dungeons of the chateau, 
where he would remain for hours medi- 
tating and composing, and there he must 
haue seen the bird, who frequently perches 
on the loopholes as it watches for its 
prey. It is the alcedo hispeda, or fishing 
martin, le plus bel oiseau de X Europe , 
as I found in the Conservateur Suisse ; 
but he owes to the imagination of the 
poet alone the attribute of song — 

That said a thousand things, 

And scent'd to say them all for me. 

I suppose that others likewise may have 
hitherto conceived the bird u with azure 
wings" a mere creation of the poet’s 
fancy : a note to these lines of the poem 
should therefore point out the faithful- 
ness of his observation, and to the 
traveller the chance of beholding one of 
the identical race on the very walls of 
this most interesting fortress. 


SONNET. 


I should be wrongly judg’d, did any deem 
That stretch'd upon this mossy couch, beneath 
The purple shadow of the fragrant heath, 

I were indeed as idle as I seem. 

My body resteth, but my mind doth teem 
With crowds of roving fancies; and the wreath 
Of woven flowers that decks the maiden’s brow 
Is not more brightly or more varied wrought 
Than is the glorious tissue of my thought. 

Spreading o’er heaven above and earth below, 
Pondering on Him from whom all good* things flow, 
Scanning the lessons which his love hath taught; 
And gathering wisdom from those clouds on high 
Down to that busy bee that murmureth by* 
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Thiers, the French minister, was not 
cradled on the knee of a duchess. Of ob- 
scure birth, withou t fortune, he early sough t 
wealth and distinction. Failing at the bar, 
he chose the career of a man of letters : 
insatiable in his desires, as are all per- 
sons of lively imagination, more from 
necessity than conviction, he became a 
partisan of the Liberals — a follower of 
Danlon and the men de la Montague , 
and pushed to enthusiasm the calculating 
fanaticism of their doctrines. He owed 
the commencement ofhis reputation, un- 
questionably, to his own talent — that of 
his wealth to Lafitte. Nevertheless, were 
it not for the revolution of 1830, Thiers 
would at the present 'day be neither 
elector, deputy, nor minister — no, not 
even an academician ; he would have 
grown grey in the esteem of a small 
literary coterie. Since this period, 
Thiers has changed his role — become an 
aristocrat, an upholder of privileges. His 
name will be for ever attached to the 
siege of Paris, to the laws against asso- 
ciations, courts of assize, public journals, 
to all, in short, which enchains liberty, 
paralyses the press, demoralises the 
nation, and brings to degradation the 
pure and generous revolution of July. 
Thiers is like to those instruments which 
bend but never break ; whose elastic 
qualities enable both ends to meet, and 
regain their form, straight as the arrow — 
so supple are they; renegade in princi- 
ple and in friendship, he is the pliant 
and serviceable agent of loyalty, equal 
and good a tout . 

Thus, when a man without character 
or virtue, with a literary rather than a moral 
education, pushed on by the tide of for- 
tune, attains the height of power, the 
unexpected elevation dazzles and bewil- 
ders him. Alone upon the summit he 
has reached — uncertain where to lean, 
having neither self-consideration nor con- 
nexion, anxious to forget his plebeian 
origin, yet finding it impossibte to become 
the noble and great seigneur, he suc- 
cumbs, he prostrates principle and feel- 
ing at the shrine of power ; nothing is 
too servile, or too humiliating! to prove 
^ K— AUGVSTi 1839. 


his adoration. Persons of this class are 
like those self -predestinated, who form a 
compact with the devil — they bear, ilia 
finger-mark, and dare they break one- 
link of their chain, or vacillate one Step,' 
the infernal master to whoih they* have 
yielded their body, and Sold their bou1» 
exclaims, *' Thou art mine !” ' - 

Thiers has neither countenance, form* 
nor elegance ; in his gait he reminds you 
of the gamin , in his chat of the gossip 5 
his nasal pronunciation hurts the ear; 
short in stature, his shoulder scarcely 
reaches the marble of the tribune, which 
nearly hides him from the view of hi® 
auditors. Added to these physical de- 
fects, no one believes in him, not even him- 
self; his distrust alike of friends and- 
foes, his pro* erbial profligacy, destroy all 
moral illusion which may otherwise exist 
in listening to his speeches. • With every 
thing against him, this little being takes 
his place in the tribune, establishes him- 
self there with such inimitable ease, and 
succeeds, wilhout any other sentiment, in 
fascinating your attention, and making 
you a willing listener from the sole influ- 
ence of his irresistible wit. Ho does not 
attract you, like Dupin, with short and 
brilliant pauses, or with the grave style 
peculiar to Odillon Barrot, or the keen 
sarcasm of Mauguin, or the flowing elo- 
quence of Sauzet, or yet the deep and 
energetic reasoning of Guizot. Thiers 
has an attraction different from all these, 
a talent peculiar to himself alone — call it, 
if you will, a chattering ; but, so lively, 
light, brilliant, voluble is it, so abounding 
in traits of history, clever reflections, 
and admirable anecdote, all of which ho 
rolls, unrolls, varies with an incompara- 
ble dexterity of language. Before you 
can imagine he has finished clothing ono 
idea, another is born ; thought springs 
into expression so swiftly from that little 
head ! Nature, ever compassionate in 
her compensations, has gifted this witty 
dwarf with the vast lungs of a giant, and 
concentrated all the powers of manhood 
in the frail organs of his larynx. 

His wit flies like the wing of the 
humming-bird; you feel the wound, 
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without knowing from whence came the 
dart. If a theory present two sides, 
one false, the other true, Thiers will 
group, mingle, and play them with 
such agility, that you have not time 
to catch the sophistry. Whether the 
whimsical mixture of fiis ideas, his tones, 
the incoherent propositions he advances, 
be an effort of art or not, it is hard to 
UJ.r but of all orators, he is the most 
taiy to refute, when you read his speeches, 
the most difficult when you listen to 
them. Of all our political roues , Thiers 
la the most amusing, of our sophists and 
the most acute ; he is the most subtle and 
unsellable of our jugglers. Thiers is, in 
truth, the Bosso of the rostrum. When he 
draws your attention by adopting the 
Injured man of worth, and laments over 
the perversity of opinion, he plays the 
victim to admiration. Alike he soothes, 
Be flatters; but, while he caresses, the 
Httle traitor has you firmly in his gripe. 
Two-thirds of his life being unblessed by 
the gifts of fortune, he gorges himself 
tb-dav with all the avidity and egoism 
of a famished man, loving the possession 
of power, not for what power is in itself, 
but for the substantial good it procures. 
Guizot enjoys power with pride, Thiers 
with sensuality. Rather a man of letters 
than of office, and more of an artist than 
either, he will more eagerly seek posses- 
sion of an Etruscan vase, than follow up 
the great cause of liberty $ a sceptic from 
iadifference in morality, religion, politics, 
literature, almost in every thing, the value 
and beauty of truth is lost upon him. 
Confide to him, if you will, the affairs 
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of war, the navy, diplomacy, but beware 
of giving Thiera power over the finance ; 
hundreds of millions will pass like water 
through his hands. To a great facility in 
spending money, he adds a peculiar man- 
ner of rendering his acts unlike all the 
rest of the world. He wittily terms his 
mode — “ The art of grouping figures? 
A rapid traveller in the way of ideas, he 
meditates without effort, and speaks 
without fatigue. W T hat others seek by 
severe study and length of time, comes 
at his bidding with all their grace and 
triumph. Have you ever chanced to ob- 
serve, when on board a steam-boat, gliding 
through the waves, how the banks on 
either side arc reflected in the still side 
current ? You see picturesque villages, 
churches with their light spires, verdant 
meadows, thickly-covered hills, flutter- 
ing sails of distant shipping, browsing 
cattle in the valley, clouds and men. 
Thus doth Thiers, a parliamentary mir- 
ror, reflect the passions of others — himself 
insensible . He weeps, but no tear trem- 
bles in his eye. The sword pierces his 
breast, but no blood flows from the wound. 
All is acting ! but what first-rate comedy 
— what an actor! Such nature, such 
suppleness, such happy imitation, such a 
sparkling, fascinating style, such graceful 
ease ! We know his aim is to deceive, 
but how admirably he succeeds in decep- 
tion ; how well he plays his part. Con- 
scious of the delusion, we yield, to the 
irresistible seduction, and linger to hear 
error flow from his lips, rather than 
gather truth divine from the less-gifted 
lips of others. 


PENSEE FROM LAMARTINE. 

TO A BROTHER POET. 

— We sing to solace thoughts that bum within ! 
When to the sea the brooks their waters pour. 
What reck they that tlieir voice is heard no more ? 
What is it that the winds to waves have driven. 
The eagle’s cry that scales the crystal heaven? 

Or to the bird, when, risen from rocky shores, 

In sunbeams far above the cloud he soars, 

He hears the surge no more? that ’neath him lies 
The abyss of blue which is to us the skies? 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN IRISH 
PRIVATE TUTOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

In the last reflected light of an autum- 
nal evening, as it partially gleamed over 

the ancient abbey of R , and as its 

ivy-clad walls and dilapidated cloisters 
grew momentarily more gloomy and 
monastic, the forms of two young mon 
appeared at an opening in an elevated 
part of the ruin. They were engaged 
in earnest conversation, and gazed in- 
tently in a particular direction. Both 
in the bloom and strength of manhood, 
the difference in their ages gave no 
warrant for the remarkable degree of re- 
spect evinced by the junior towards his 
companion. 

“ This way I beheld them pass/' said 
the elder, pointing to a pathway be- 
neath, flanked on one side by the abbey, 
and on the other by a thick shrubbery ; 
“ his arm encircling her waist, and his 
right hand grasping one of hers, while 
he murmured in her ear the accents of 
impassioned eloquence, and she inclined 
her head with the grace of a swan, as 
he would say, to listen with dulcet af- 
fability to the catalogue of her perfec- 
tions ; and there,” slightly changing the 
level of his finger, 44 there his attentions 
exceeded the limits of gentlemanlike ci- 
vility, and his lips were pressed ardently 
upon hers, and — and — ” he paused. 

“ If that were all," the younger took 
occasion to observe, 44 it could not be 
of much consequence with one in her 
station.” 

4l 4 And there,” resumed the former, 
noticing the remark but by a gesture 
of impatience and a glance of hasty re- 
buke, while he caught his brother’s arm, 
and directed him to a sort of semicir- 
cular recess, formed by a sudden sweep 
in the trees , — 44 there they exchanged 
their tokens of affection — repeated their 
vows of constancy ; there—” and he 
stamped his foot in the indignant out- 
burst of mortified vanity, 44 there our 
hero fell into the attitude of a devoted 
magazine.] 


and imploring lover, and knelt before 
her.” . 

“ Very pretty, truly,” again inter- 
rupted the other, rather surprised at 
his brother’s earnestness ; 44 he deserves 
a severe reproof for such impropriety » 
but, after all, between you and me, 
we ourselves have been, perhaps, too 
often delinquents according to the same 
fashion.” 

“ Fool ! ” he retorted, “ listen to roe, 
and see whether you will any longer 
have the hardihood to offer an apology. 
Imagine him on his knees before his 
idol, holding one hand in both of his, 
her head modestly averted, in order that 
the car might more conveniently drink 
the precious syllables, while he poured 
out the following words : — ‘ God ! can 
you doubt me ? Fear me no longer ; 
treat me with the confidence I deserve, 
when I here solemnly swear that I never 
have, nor ever will conceive a thought 
of your betrayal ; that, notwithstanding 
the adventitious superiority of birth and 
fortune, I hold you as my equak— my 
equal in all the attributes which exalt, 
my superior in all the qualities which 
humanise our species. As such I de- 
vote myself to your service ; as such, 
witli your own consent obtained, you 
are my future bride .* 99 

His companion started. 

44 What thinks my William, now, of 
his apology in behalf of the elevated 
notions of our honourable kinsman. 
Eh ?” and he leered with insolent tri- 
umph into the face of the person he ad- 
dressed. 

44 I meant not, Henry,” replied the 
other, respectfully, 44 to offer any dpo- 
logy ; I am as solicitous for the honour 
of the family as yourself, and I freely 
acknowledge my folly, now that I find 
my preconceptions of the case entirely 
confuted.” 

44 And think you not our father should 
be made acquainted with the affair ? ’’ 
inquired Henry, but in a manner which 
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seemed intended to convey a formal 
complimentfof condescension , rather than 
a wish to have his own opinion regulated 
by the dissent or agreement of his 
brother. 

* ‘Most certainly , and immediately,'* 
was the obsequious answer. 

" Ha, ha I" laughed Henry, with a 
mixture of spleen and pleasure, “ this 
is what has come of his Brutuses and 
his Catos, his fine sentiments and his 
patriotic principles. The freshness of 
the new-mown hay, and the sweet breath 
of the cow, which he has so long en- 
joyed in the society of his mistress, I 
suppose, make him to be the patriarch 
of a breed of farmers." 

“ Or/' added William, falling in v^ith 
his brother's humour, “ perhaps he is 
anxious to emulate the famous Czar, 
Peter, and, judging his Catherine's en- 
dowments would be an ornament to a 
throne, wishes to ennoble her by mar- 
riage, and place her above the caprices 
offortune.’’ 

“ He should wait, though," returned 
the other, with a malicious sneer, until 
he has thrones or fortunes to offer ; at 
present, I fear his juvenile ambition 
would produce and entail little more 
than splendid beggary. But we shall 
see what our father will say to it." 

The brow of the younger fell, and no 
reply followed. The gall of the last ob- 
servation rankled in his bosom ; for he, 
too, was under the ban of juniority, and 
he was punished by the weapons of his 
own malignity. They turned without 
another word, and descending the broken 
stone steps, left the abbey to its solitude 
and gloom. 

CHAPTER II. 

Charles O'Brien was the youngest of 
four children, three sons and one daugh- 
ter. Hts father was a gentleman of an- 
cient family, and in easy, though not to 
say affluent, circumstances ; with a mind 
which, influenced by hereditary pride, 
and a desire of transmitting his ances- 
toriaf honours to posterity, would have 
the bulk of his substance revert to his 
eldest son, as the family's representa- 
tive, to the prejudice of the rest of his 
offspring. Their education and outfit 
were consequently nearly all to be ex- 
pected by the younger members towards 
assisting them in the completion of their 
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fortune; and Charles, the hero of our 
present tale, had the least to hope, and 
the most to fear. Mr. O’Brien had been 
always a rigid disciplinarian. Unfortu- 
nately his domestic tactics were uot 
always regulated by the dictates of pru- 
dence and judgment, nor were his ma- 
nagements or reproofs at all times the 
result of merit or delinquency. Formed 
with a fro ward ness of disposition, which 
naturally led him to resist restraint, and 
aided by a shrewdness of penetration and 
remark, which enabled him to detest 
favouritism and injustice, we may well 
suppose that Charles was prone to rebel 
against the exercise of adventitious privi- 
leges by those with whom time had been 
a step or two before him. Sprightliness 
of humour, and a generous disinterested- 
ness of affection, endeared him to his 
mother through the days of his boyhood. 
Charles was his mother’s idol. This 
partiality, however, which, in other cir- 
cumstances, might have been pernicious, 
seemed but to act as a counterpoise to 
the harshness and oppression with which 
he was treated by his father and elder 
brothers. While yet a boy, he beheld as 
chief mourner the grave close above all 
which was once his mother. Then as he 
grew up, his aversion to all control, and 
buoyant obstinacy of disposition, together 
with a versatility amounting almost to 
fickleness, were left to develop them- 
selves amidst the generally ill-timed 
severities of his father, and the assumed 
authority which birth-right permitted to 
his elder brothers. With all the frank 
gaiety, chivalrous ardour, and lively sen- 
sibilities of the Irish character, he che- 
rished also its darker attributes of con- 
centrated feeling and lion-like revenge. 
The resulls of an erroneous education and 
mismanagement on suclva disposition were 
as might be expected. He bore perse- 
cution with the sullen determination of a 
martyr ; but his endurance was not sub- 
mission, nor his patience resignation. 
He frequently listened to scoff, censure, 
and insult, without reply ; 

“ But in his silence there was much to rue ; 
And his one blow left little work for two." 

His tranquillity was the stillness of the 
mastiff, which long suffers the petty an- 
noyance of mischievous cruelty, until, 
with a fierce growl and sudden bound, 
he seizes on the throat of his tormentor, 
and strangles him at a single effort. He 
[the cqvrt 
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was as remarkable for his idleness and 
inflexibility on the one hand, as for his 
Wit and intelligence on the other; and 
although priority of birth, carried in its 
supposed rights to the extent it was in 
Mr. O’Brien's family, might make some 
minor distinctions amongst its other mem- 
bers, yet there existed between them a 
bond of union in the sameness of capacity ‘ 
and pursuits, which genius had denied 
to the more gifted Charles. Envy and 
admiration conspired to cement their 
joint strength against him ; until dissimi- 
larities of taste and differences of opinion 
had ripened into an unawed and invete- 
rate hostility. Nature, notwithstanding, 
had not left him altogether desolate in 
the home of his father. Caroline, the 
youngest next to himself, owing, perhaps, 
to a near identity of years as well as dis- 
position, had not forgot the affection of a 
sister. Caroline was the favourite of 
Charles, and, by a strange inconsistency 
often found among the oddities of life, 
was likewise the favourite of all. The 
amiablcness of her temper, unmingled 
with the indomitable pride of her young 
brother, the agreeableness of her wit, un- 
embittered by his biting sarcasm, and the 
kindness of her attentions, unattended 
by his smile of haughty independence, 
probably combined to afford her this 
mark of universal regard. She was the 
signal- word of compromise between mu- 
tual foes, the bridge of communication 
between the outpost and the fortress. 
To her Charles unbosomed his griefs ; 
in her sought and found sympathy for his 
sorrows. With her he culled the beauties 
of the choicest authors, and discovered, 
if not her brilliancy of thought and clear- 
ness of comprehension, at least her relish 
and delight equal to his own. With her 
he roamed the fields. For her he plucked 
the hawthorn and wild rose; the violet, 
cowslip, primrose, and honeysuckle, were 
wreathed for her. For her he had gathered 
the wild strawberries of summer and the 
blackberries of autumn, in the days of his 
youth ; and to her he devoted those hours 
which were redeemed from his more 
boisterous and masculine amusements. 
Before her his boyish soul unveiled itself, 
and, contrary to the stale and frivolous 
charge reiterated against the softer sex, 
Caroline, without forfeiting the good- 
will or esteem of any, neither did dis- 
credit to his preference nor betrayed his 
confidence. 
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But there are other and dearer ties 
than those of sisterhood. Time flew 
round; and youth began to feel those 
aspirations which some presume to be a 
participation of heaven, and others judge 
to be no more than the grovelling im- 
pulses of our carnal nature. 

Catherine O’Connor was the daughter 
of one of that class known in Ireland 
under the denomination of " strong far- 
mers.” Her father resided on the estate 
of Mr. O’Brien, and Charles’s popular 
affability of habits and manner made 
him, as a matter of course, thoroughly 
acquainted with the family. The beauty 
and superiority of Catherine were too re- 
markable to escape his observation, and 
he. soon grew deeply sensible of the 
attractions of the ybung and lovely girl. 
He frequently met. her as she hurried along 
to the hedge-school of the neighbouring 
village; and, entering into discourse, 
walked with her to her destination. As 
they grew up, these childish gallantries 
insensibly ripened into a strong and mu- 
tual attachment. Their hearts bad learned 
to beat in sympathy with each other’s 
tastes, feelings, and desires. Her ma- 
tured judgment and delicate refinement, 
confirmed and increased the impression 
which her beauty had first created. The 
racing in the meadow, and the walk to 
school, gradually expanded themselves 
into the sweet and solitary rambles 
through the grove and by the torrent. 
Together they now explored the same 
page, in the delightful fellowship of 
study, and interchange of sentiment. 
Passion took place of fraternal affection. 
Caroline was Charles’s friend ; but Ca- 
therine was his idol. Caroline was still 
the companion and comfort of home ; 
but Catherine was the pleasure of his 
sight, and the spirit of his solitude. 
At the period when the narrative com- 
mences, she was just turned sixteen— a 
little more than a year behind the age of 
Charles. Her stature was about the 
middle size, but symmetried as by the 
chisel’s edge, and exhibiting a roundness 
of limb and fulness of figure, amounting 
to voluptuousness. Her hair, long, brown, 
and silken, was generally allowed to flow 
in luxuriant ringlets down her shoulders, 
of which it formed the only covering. 
Her features were small and handsome ; 
while her mild blue eyes flashed; and 
her smiling lips laughed forth kindness 
and affection. But there was a sotne- 
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tiling in her aspect which counteracted 
the expression of tranquillity; a pensive 
firmness, which might at times be con- 
strued into stern — that something, which 
imparts what is called an interest to the 
human face, but is nothing, save the 
external development of suppressed or 
slumbering passion — the softness of a 
rich and southern landscape, which may 
yet be visited by the storm — the monthly 
rase, which droops not even beneath the 
severity of winter. .Romance was the 
leading characteristic of her nature ; 
enthusiasm and devotion lent their aid ; 
and, from the combination of these three, 
arose that charm which surrounded all 
her actions, and propelled and supported 
her through all the trials of her after 
life. 

It was in one of their customary ram- 
bles that the discourse and declaration 
took plabe, which had been witnessed by 
Charles's eldest brother, who wa9 acci- 
dentally at the abbey on the evening in 
question. His attentions had been noticed 
wr some time, bat they were thought no 
more than one of those gallantries pro- 
nounced trifling, when any female be- 
neath a certain class is their object. 
The unequivocal evidence, however, thus 
afforded, of ultimate honourable propo- 
sals, at once gave the alarm to hereditary 
pride. Malice was glad of an occasion 
on which to pour forth its hoard of venom ; 
and the prospect of ruining Charles for 
ever, in the estimation of his father, 
made every chance of compromise or 
concealment utterly hopeless. 

CHAPTER 111. 

M I will repair to my father imme- 
diately, and let him know the whole,” 
said Henry, as the door opened to his 
knock, on the return of the two brothers 
from the abbey. He kept his word. 
The next hour was spent by him in the 
closet of Mr. O'Brien. A hasty summons 
was then dispatched to Charles, who was 
in his room. He foreboded its purport, 
for he had already met, and repelled with 
withering contempt the reproaches of his 
brothers. He knew what he had to ex- 
pect. 

Charles stood iftidismayed in the pre- 
sence of his father. Mr. O’Brien was 
alone. Slowly raising his head from the 
arm, which had supported it in the atti- 
tude of meditation, while his white and 
curling hair fell back, leaving the lofty 
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forehead bare nearly to the crown, he re- 
garded his son for a brief interval in stern 
silence— like Manlius on that child who 
had fought and conquered for the honour 
of Rome. 

“Sir!" said he at length, his voice 
trembling with the angry emotions which 
he in vain endeavoured to suppress. 
“ Doubtless you know the reason you are 
here; you understand the cause which 
has forced me to summon you hither as 
a culprit ?” 

“I am unconscious of having com- 
mitted any offence which could merit 
punishment or require apology," replied 
Charles, calmly. 

“ Insolent, presumptuous puppy !" ex- 
claimed his father, in a burst of uncon- 
trollable rage, stun^ almost to delirium 
by the cool intrepidity and apparent non- 
chalance with which his question was 
parried, and losing at once the calmness 
with which he had predetermined to 
carry out his proceedings — “ have you 
not disgraced me — brought a foul stigma 
on an ancient family — formed mean and 
contemptible connexions ? Have you not 
had your daily sports, and your nightly 
meeting with your leman, who laughed 
with you, as you sneered at that parental 
authority and protection, which would 
save you from infamy, and keep you in 
the path of respectability and honour ? 
You would bring my grey hairs with sor- 
row to the grave. From your infancy 
you were stubborn and self-willed — per- 
verse in every thing — and here, at last, is 
the consummation. You have been a 
disobedient son, an obstinate rebfcl; you 
would be a parricide.” He paused, 
breathless and exhausted. 

u Father !" said the young man, so- 
lemnly, “ I have always treated you with 
the respect due from a child to its parent. 
I have submitted to your severest chas- 
tisement without a murmur. I have 
listened to your advice with deference 
and attention. I have endeavoured, since 
nature and years gave me power to re- 
flect, to appreciate the true value of your 
precepts, and to practise the substance of 
them; but, sir, remember, you never en- 
forced the necessity of restraining the 
fervent feelings Of the heart. You never 
inculcated, as an obligation, the necessity 
of making myself callous to the yearnings 
of each kindlier natural impulse. You 
taught me to distinguish merit and to 
prize virtue ; but never instructed me to 
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despise them in the humble. You led 
me to conclude that, whether in rich or 
oor, well of lowly born, in king or in 
eggar, vice and meanness were to be 
execrated, and excellence acknowledged 
and rewarded. Forgive me, then, if— 
receiving your expressed principles in the 
sincerity of their meaning, and adopting 
them in their most extended application 
-—I attached the ideas of worth and per* 
fection to my estimation of the object, 
which, narrowed as I have been in my 
situation, shut out from an enlarged inter- 
course with society, I found to possess 
the noblest feelings of human nature, the 
sublime qualities of heart and mind,fthich 
are independent of birth and fortune, 
more than any of those by whom I have 
been surrounded. Forgive me if, in the 
generous ardour of unpractised youth I 
have conversed with her — confided in her 
— loved her. Forgive me if I have con- 
cealed from you this circumstance, until 
the designing and interested interference 
of others has made you acquainted wilh 
it. Believe me, 1 delayed the discovery 
until increase of years should have pre- 
vented the affair from being ridiculed as 
the effect of boyhood and inexperience, 
until doubt of the depth and reality of 
my young passion should cease to be an 
obstacle to your approbation and bless- 
ing.” 

(t It is not yet too late,” interrupted 
the old man with impatience, yet seeming 
somewhat softened by the pleading of his 
offspring ; “ pursue no longer the butter- 
fly of your childhood, renounce your ro- 
mantically, and secure the forgiveness 
whicfe^Bu ask.” 

“ Father,” resumed Charles, in the 
same tone, “it would be but an act of 
deception, meriting still more your re- 
sentment and reproof than my past re- 
serve, were I not to declare that I trust 
the butterfly of my childhood, as you 
have been pleased to phrase it, may con- 
tinue to delight my manhood, and console 
my ago ; — my love is as unchangeable as 
it is pure.” 

“ Silence 1” shouted his enraged pa- 
rent, u and begone I Yet stay, and hear 
your sentence. Since you have adopted 
and obstinately adhered to your own con- 
tracted and selfish views*— since you have 
refused to listen to the warnings of pa- 
rental authority — your curse be on your 
own head ! And as the ambition of the 
high and noble prompt them to reach 
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the heights of power and distin&ioii# so 
you shall be sunk to a level with" the 
meanness of your thoughts* Henceforth 
you are the underling of your father'* 
household, the drudge and finger-punt ef 
its members, the scoff and butt or thoso 
who know how to respect their family, 
their parent, and themselves. Begone# 
sir !” 

The heaving chest and changing conn* 
tenance of Charles O'Brien, testified tho 
fierce emotions of wordless indignation 
with which the language of taunt and 
ignominy whirled through his brain ; but 
like the unfortunate Monmouth, when 
submission to his unrelenting uncle made 
but the assurance of his fate more poig- 
nant, he recovered his composure with a 
strong effort, bowed low, and retired from 
the apartment. 

Another scene yet awaited him without* 
There stood his brother Henry, who had 
been listening with evident satisfaction to 
the proceedings inside ; and as Charles 
passed him, with a sneer of pleasure he 
pronounced the words, “this is meannesa 
punished.” They were uttered in a low 
tone, and perhaps hardly intended to 
meet the ear of Charles. They were# 
however, heard. It was an unlucky mo» 
meat. The restraint under which respect 
had placed him in the presence of his 
father, while reproach, and disinheritage, 
and scorn, were being heaped upon him# 
had made him irritable almost to mad- 
ness. This new and unexpected insult 
banished all remaining self-possession* 
He turned round, and looked upon the 
insulter with the calmness of desperate 
resolve. 

“ Coward and minion!” he said, “you, 
at least, shall not experience me van- 
quished.” Then, quickly raising his 
arm, his brother received a blow which 
laid him at his length along the floor. 

Charles retired to his chamber, but 
neither his words nor blow were forgot- 
ten. Henceforth the demon of revenge 
alone reigned paramount in the breast of 
the eldest branch of the O'Briens ; open 
hostility, however, was not his forte ; be 
was an irreconcilable, but an insidious 
foe. 

“ Drudge and finger-post 1 ” mur- 
mured Charles, as he shut himself within 
his room ; “ persecution had nothing so 
bitter as this. It shall, however, be seen 
whether independence of principle can- 
not make its way,' without being obliged 



16 bear the frowns of prejudice end in- 
%ilice. / If the worfd cannot afford me a 
home, the grave cad yield me a shelter ; 
and insult, at 'least, shall not dare to 
ehow its gorgon front, when I am not 
trammelled by the ties of blood and pa- 
rentage. ' My determination is already 
made ; but Catherine must be apprised 
of my intention.” He sat down and 
Vrote a note, which he delivered to one 
of the domestics devoted to himself, 
with orders to convey it as soon as pos- 
sible to its destination ; and, having done 
this, retired to court repose. 

r 

CHAPTER IV. 

On the following evening two persons, 
of a character very different from those 
hitherto brought under the reader’s no- 
tice, crossed the low stile which led into 
the grounds of the abbey, and strolled 
leisurely along until they arrived at the 
recess before mentioned, where they halt- 
ed. Their heavy unbound brogues, grey 
worsted^ stockings, corduroy breeches, 
and broad-brfrrimcd straw hats, announced 
them ’ of the peasantry of Erin. Their 
coats were slung over their left arms, 
their knee-bands loose, while their shirts, 
confined in the collars by small pieces of 
ribbon drawn through the button-holes, 
gave to view the embrowned throats and 
brawny chests of the wearers. Their 
brogues were covered with dust, and 
they bore all the marks of heat and travel. 
Each wiped with one of the skirts of his 
frieze coat the profuse perspiration from 
his brow and face, as he took his seat on 
the shaded grass, and bared his head to 
the refreshing breeze which crept among 
the foliage. Both presented the promise 
of vigour and agility ; but the taller and 
more slender figure, youthful counte- 
nance, and sprightly manners of the one, 
presented an agreeable contrast to the 
shorter and more corpulent frame, wrin- 
kled forehead, and severe gravity of his 
companion. 

* r Why then, Shamus,” said he of the 
harsher visage, untying the ribbond of 
bis shirt-collar for the freer benefit of 
the air, “ we’ve come a long road to- 
day, and if it wor’nt for the sake o’ the 
good oiild cause, it’s in my bed I ought 
to be, instead of planning how to settle 
accounts wid that rascal of an agint, bad 
luck to him V* 

f< An’ sure, so you can,” suggested the 
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other wUh ^ome concern, manage 
that business.” 

“ Yon ! a'Cusb-la,” returned the elder, 
“ you manage that business ! — a likelv 
story, indeed— no, he’d melt you with 
his plaumause and his prayers. He must 
have a strong head, and a steady hand, 
that does that chap’s business— but you 
have a heart as soft as moonlight. To- 
be-sure, iny own was the same once,” he 
added, in a melancholy tone, while he 
took up bis hat and dashed it again upon 
the ground, as if with an effort to van- 
quish the yearnings which he found in- 
terfering with his sterner purpose ; “ but 
I’ve (o dale wid a great many throubles 
o’ my own, and I've seen a power more 
— and I have gorsoons and colleens my- 
self anich,” turning with a look of ten- 
derness to his associate, “ and 1 couldn’t 
sec the crathurs, wid their poor mother, 
wid hardly a screed to their backs, sent 
adrift upon the wide world for the mat- 
thcr of a handful of rent, that the bit 
o’ ground wasn’t able to pay either.” 
He brushed his arm across his eyes as 
he spoke. 

“ By Jabus !” exclaimed Shamus Flinn, 
starting to his feet, and making a half- 
bound into the air, as his fancy became 
inflamed with the picture of suffering 
which the other had displayed, “ by Ja- 
bus, jave him to me, an’ if I don’t give 
him the christening of the O’Connors, 
my blood for a dudeen” (short pipe). 

“ Asy, asy now,” said the elder, who 
had re-assumed his aspect of unbending 
severity, yet half smiling at the fiery 
impetuosity of Shamus, u may-be you 
wouldn’t be so bowld at the time of 
action.” 

" Thry me !” was Flinn’s impatient 
rejoinder. 

“ The hour will come when I will— 
but I’ll be by to see you do your duty. 
Are all the boys summonsed ? ” 

“ Aye, mummers and all.” Then 
bursting into a sudden fit of laughter, the 
droll and gratified expression of his phy- 
siognomy contrasting oddly, and almost 
startlingly, with the serious and tiger-like 
ferocity of the previous moment. “ Faith, 
thin, I’ll tell you a good joke,” said he. 
" As I was going my rounds this mornin’ 
taking the ordhers to the boys, who 
should come up behind me on the road 
but a party of dragoons ; and says the 
sergeant, riding up by me like a gentle- 
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IUD) wid the * tis© of ft servant, * Good 
morrow, friend,' siz He. * Good tnorrow, 
kindly, sir,' siz 1, taking off my hat, < long 
may yer honour wear his Majesty's ward- 
robe/ siz I, 4 and now I’m your man for 
any thing/ 4 By my sowl/ siz he, thrvin 
to laugh, f you're a droll boy.’ 4 I 6eg 
yer honour’s pardon, sir/ siz I, « if I 
make bowld to wish you joy, and I hope 
you’ll tell the King/ siz I, 1 that I have 
a great zeal for his sarvice.’ * Ha, ha, 
ha !’ siz he, 4 what's your name ?* 4 Sha- 
nius/ siz I. 4 Well, Sham us/ siz he, 

4 the King sent us out to search for arms 
in the houses of the rebels, and if you 
could give us some information where we 
are likely to find them, I’ll tell the King 
what an honest boy you are, and may-be 
he’d make you a present of a co it 'ike 
mine/ 4 More luck to yer honour/ siz I, 

4 to be sure I’m a stranger in these parts; 
but there’s a man lives about a mile from 
this, where I’ll show you,’ si/ I, 4 who, 
they say, is gineral of the disthrict an’ 
the parts adjacent, and they say he has 
a power 4 of arms concealed in his haggart 
amongst the stacks.’ 4 Thank you, 
friend/ siz he, 4 mighty polite ; but I 
hope the King will protect me/ siz I, 
4 for they’re bitther agin me already, and 
call me a heretic for my loyalty.’ 4 O 
never fear/ siz he, 4 only show us the 
place, and you’ll be rewarded/ 4 So wid 
that, I gave their horses the laste taste o’ 
hunting, more than they'd been used to, 
the spalpeens ; an brought ’em into Dan 
Hoyle’s, the Palatine, where they had 
the stacks about the ground while you’d 
be peeling a pitatie (potato). While 
they were busy I slipped away unknownst, 
and getting to the top o’ the mountain, 
4 Halloo 1 sergeant,’ siz I, the sergeant 
came out from among the stacks, and 
when he saw me, and as he’d found no 
arms, began to think I had put the come- 
hether on him (tricked him). 4 Ha ! 
you rebel 1’ siz be, shaking his fist, 4 I'll 
make an example of you, damn you,' 
4 Whoo I sergeant/ siz I, 4 put your fist 
in your pocket,’ siz I, 4 an’ take care of 
the King’s wardrobe, not to dirty it wld 
the sthraw,’ siz I ; 4 an’ don’t forget to 
recommind me to the King for my zeal 
in his Majesty’s sarvice.’ And then 
throwing up my hat, and giving three 
cheers for the O’Connors, I left the ser- 
geant and bis party to their divarsion/’ 
The old man smiled as Shamus con- 
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eluded £& narrative, and fry 
seemed te meditate delightedly 
witty adroitness of his domestic^ 4ben 
recurring left&ntly to the theme neftteet 
to his thoughts — 

44 When is.he to come the road?'* he 
inquired. 

The other understood the question* 

44 Ten o'clock, or .thereabouts/’ be re- 
plied, 44 for he's dining out at a friend of 
his, and he’ll be cornin' home purty harty." 

44 We'll be beforehand a little wid 
him/’ muttered the elder, through his 
clenched teeth ; 44 an’ if he ever see the 
light of another sun” — the rustle of a 
tread near them caused him to break the 
sentence abruptly. 

44 What’s tnat ?” said he, lowering 
his voice, while his hand groped instinc- 
tively within his bosom. 

44 May-be it ’ud be a message from the 
boys,” whispered Shamus. 

44 No, but we’re watched/’ returned 
the other, pointing to the tall shadow of 
some person, which, beneath the now 
broad moon, was protruded beyond the 
wooded angle of the recess where they 
sat. The next instant a man turned the 
angle, and advanced towards them. 

44 Stand 1” cried both at once, starting 
up, and presenting each a pistol, but he 
still continued to come forward. 

44 Stand !” again growled the old man, 
as the clicking of the pistol-cock grated 
on the ear. 44 Stand ! or by the blessed 
Virgin, you shall drink your own blood.” 

The intruder had now come within a 
few paces, and as if to court danger, or 
through an unaccountable disregard of 
death, uttered not a syllable. There was 
a pause ; for they were reluctant to give 
the alarm by tiring. Both stood with 
their weapons levelled, and their heads 
bent forward to examine who the person 
might be ; but the flickering shadows of 
the foliage made recognition impossible. 

44 Stand !” was once more repeated in 
a deep tone, and the foot firmly set, an- 
nounced at the same time the resolution 
of the speaker, and ‘that there was not a 
moment to be lost. 

44 My friends !” at length said a calm 
and intrepid voice, 44 are you about to 
condemn a comrade without trial?” 

The words produced an electric change 
in the parties addressed, for their wea- 
pons were instantly lowered with a ges- 
ture of surprise and pleasure. 
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“ Thunder-an-ouns !” exclaimed Sha- 
mils Flinn, springing forward, and catch- 
ing the stranger in his arms, “ sure it*s 
no one but Mr. Charles himself V ’ 

“ Ah ! O’Connor,” said Charles, 
shaking the father of Catherine warmly 
by the hand, “ I little dreamed of meet- 
ing you to-night in this solitude." 

“ Faix an* it isn’t here I’d be either, 
only for the badness o' the limes— and 
I'm not here now to make love, like 
some young gentlemen, to their neigh- 
bour s daughters;’’ for he fully under- 
stood the position in which Charles stood 
towards Catherine, but relied implicitly 
upon his honour* " By the same token, 

1 can’t say I'm over glad that you're here 
now ; but as you are — you must be wid 
us, for it won't do to have any friends 
about us that arn’t entirely our own* I 
know you of owld though, Mr. Charles, 
and if you arn’t to be trusted, theirs no 
faith in man* But I had like to have 
your life to answer for ; why didn’t you 
spake out at once ?” 

“ Thought was busy. I hardly no- 
ticed you, and was a little astonished 
when I perceived your attitude of defen- 
sive preparation.’* 

“ Then you might have been shot wid- 
out knowin’ it,’’ said Shamus ; “ which, 
of coorse, people in love take for a sort of 
comfort*’’ 

Before Charles could reply, groups of 
men began to appear from the shrubbery 
on all sides, and he immediately found 
himself surrounded by an armed body of 
white-feet. The two sons of O’Connor 
were among the number. These came 
forward and saluted Charles, whose un- 
expected presence, however, seemed to 
startle them considerably. 

“ I see ye’re to time, boys/* said old 
O'Connor; <( are the mummers come ?” 

Two or three in female apparel, in- 
tended for immediate and particular ser- 
vice, presented themselves. 

“ We’ll have no spies, howsomdever,” 
remonstrated one among the group. 

“ Who’s the fellbw that dares offer 
that insult to the gentleman ?” said 
O'Connor, sternly. “ Docs any one of 
ye’s take me for a fool, and think I 
wouldn’t be more careful than any o’mad- 
haun (half-crazy person) amongst ye?” 
He waited a moment for reply, but all 
was silent. Then turning to Charles 
with a smile, “ Now, may-be, Mr. Char- 
lic'would be afther dhrinkin success to 
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the cause,” he added* with a knowing 
wink ; « or if he wishes to come Along 
wid us, he’ll see some sport.” 

A glass was filled from a jar carried by 
one of the O’Connors* 

“ Here’s success to ye, boys, and pros- 
perity in every thing lawful*” said 
Charles, as he took the glass of whisky, 
aud put it to his lips. “ And now, you 11 
have no objection to let me know in what 
ye want me to accompany you.” 

“ Swear him first,” exclaimed several 
voices. 

" No, boys,” answered O’Connor ; 
“ Mr. Charles is fit to be trusted — ye’ll 
take my word for it.” 

“ No word of dissent followed; and 
O’Connor briefly told the business they 
were upon, with all the aggravated de- 
tails of suffering, caused by a bitter and 
unrelenting agent. He contemplated 
calmly the tale of horror which they 
were about to realize. When it was 
finished — 

“ Boys,” said he, “ will ye allow a 
friend to offer a little advice in this 
matter ?” 

“ By all means,” answered O’Connor, 
speaking in the name of the rest. 

“ A cruel agent has turned upon the 
world, an unprotected widow and children 
—and ye think he deserves death.” 

“We do, of coorse,” was the reply. 

“ Are ye aware of the danger ye en- 
counter — of all the calamities which ye 
will create for yourselves by the accom- 
plishment of your enterprise ? He has 
oppressed the widow — he has robbed the 
orphan — well. Ye will have your re- 
venge for the present, and he will be 
justly punished. What then? Ye ren- 
der yourselves amenable to the law.” 

“ We defy the law.” 

“ So ye may, but cannot escape it. 
And will it comfort ye in your last mo- 
ments to be conscious that you leave a 
helpless wife and family to the mercy of 
such a monster ; for who will stand and 
protect them when ye are gone ?” 

“ He is afraid to be one of us,” said 
a voice. “He wants to give informa- 
tion,” said another. 

“ No,” continued Charles in an in- 
dignant tone, “ if ye insist on your de- 
sign, contrary to the dictates of reason 
and your own interests, I will go with 
you, and be present, and thus make my- 
self liable to punishment in common with 
you all, though I will take no part in 
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what you do. * Ye have toy advice, and 
now well put it to the vote. Let him 
who will support my opinion , come here 
— *and him wno is determined otherwise, 
remain beside O'Connor. Now we shall 
see who sacrifices himself to the law, and 
his family to the cruelty of strangers.” 

A pause ensued; but one by one 
dropped from the group and ranged 
themselves beside Charles, until the 
O’Connors were left in a considerable 
minority. This result was received with 
very different indications by either party. 
One side showed by their looks how glad 
they were to be released from their en- 
gagements, while with the others a sul- 
len gloom testified the reluctance with 
which they abandoned their chosen pur- 
pose. Among the latter were the O’Con- 
nors, who, admitting the justness of 
Charles’s reasoning, and feeling no re- 
sentment towards him, would yet have 
preferred running any risk to the escape 
of the man against whom their vengeance 
was directed. Shamus Flinn, as care- 
less in forgiveness as in peril, comforted 
himself for the loss of the fun, as he 
called it, by a frequent application to 
the whisky jars, of which he had become 
the bearer. 

“ Thank you, my friends ! ” said 
young O’Brien triumphantly, on seeing 
the success of his experiment, “ wc have 
won the day. Now allow me to add 
one word more. Go to your homes, and 
drink confusion to the agent and all 
belonging to him, and leave the rest to 
God.’ 7 

“ He says thrue enough, boys,” re- 
marked O’Connor, struggling between 
a sensation of pleasure and chagrin ; 
“ though it’s a pity to let the wicked be 
unrewarded; but we’re safer if we let 
him alone. Howsomever, we’ll have a 
dhrop before we go, and part like bro- 
thers.” 

The glass was filled, and went round. 
Then Charles, giving his hand to each in 
succession, bid him good night. 

“ By my sowl,” said O’Connor, 
when all had departed save those of his 
own household, “ I dunna where the 
devil you learned all the talk, that makes 
every body as tender as children. I be- 
lieve you’re honest, any way, and 1 think 
you may be right." 

“ It is in the sincerity of my heart 1 
speak,” returned Charles. 
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« I’m sure of it ; if it wor’nt the case, 
it is’nt home I*d be going now wid my 
hands clane of the blood of the oppress 
sor. God bless you!” he added, em- 
bracing the young man with affection. 
Ilis sons and Shamus then offered their 
farewell caress (for in Ireland a farewell 
is almost always a caress), and Charles 
was left alone in the gloom of the abbey. 

“ Thank Providence ! ” lie ejaculated, 

“ I have been instrumental in effecting 
one good object before I take leave of 
the place of my nativity. I have given 
space for repentance to a wretch con* 
denined, and I have saved man^from an 
ignominious and untimely end. 

But his solitude was not doomed to 
be long uninterrupted. A stealthy and 
hurried step broke upon the silence of 
the night, and Catherine O’Connor clung 
to the arm of her youthful lover. They 
embraced. A certain embarrassment 
seemed to affect both, but Charles was 
too full for utterance, and Catherine 
wondered why he did not begin the con- 
versation. At length she spoke. 

“ I received a note from you late last 
night ; there was a mystery in its con- 
tents which I cannot fathom— what 
meant you by it ? ” 

“ You have come according to ap- 
pointment,” was Charles’s evasive reply. 

“ I have— but answer my question.” 

“ For the last time.” 

“ How ?— 1 The last time ! Nay, jest 
not with me, Charles,” she remonstrated, 
trembling with emotion ; 4< we will have 
a walk— the moon is so bright, and the 
evening so mild and calm." 

“Mild, calm!” repeated Charles, 
“ they seem not so to me — every thing 
appears to fling itself in ruin across my 
path as by the fury of the tempest ; but 
the lightning is within — ■” 

“ There is madness in your words— 
speak — explain— I would share your 
sorrows— I know you see me this even- 
ing to make some disclosure ; then delay 
it not.” 

v The young man looked earnestly m 
her face. “ I have quarrelled with my 
father," he then said; “ you arc the 
cause — tlic innocent cause— and— we 
meet no more.” 

“ I know it all — you are driven from 
your father’s roof; and you would sacrifice 
me to regain his favour— I am content. 

« Not so,” answered Charles quickly, 
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“ I hare been insulted — too deeply for 
remedy. I go to Beek my own fortune. 
I do not cease to love you, nor ever will 
I sacrifice you — but we must part — to- 
morrow I shall be seen no more as the 
drudge of yiy father s household." 

“ To-morrow ? " inquired Catherine, 
incredulously, “ why come to so sudden 
a resolution? For my sake — for Hea- 
ven's sake be not rash. Ts there no 
escape? And if you go, what are your 
prospects ? Where is your subsistence." 

11 God will not forsake the persecuted," 
he replied ; “ besides, l have had a good 
education. I will become a private tutor, 
and who knows what application and 
perseverance may realise tor me." 

u I will follow you," she said, in an 
earnest abrupt tone, while she clasped her 
hands above her head, and her eyes 
lightened with the enthusiasm of wild 
emotion. “ I will follow you. Crowds 
shall not afford you a covert, nor study 
a retirement. On the barren and lonely 
heath, $nd in the populous city, 1 will 
cross your path. I will watch your wan- 
derings— think not to deceive me. By 
your winter fire-side, and in the halls of 
gay society, where beauty and wealth 
shall conspire to dazzle you into the be- 
trayal of your early affections — I will be 
your spectre. In the summer arbour, 
where you make your noon-tide retreat, 
or perhaps endeavour to forget in the 
arms of another the love of Catherine — 
I will be your genius, for good or for 
evil. Aye, winter may pile its snows 
upon my path, and chill my shivering 
frame ; summer may rob my lips of the 
refreshing spring, and consume my spirit 
with fatigue and thirst; the sea may 
heave its raging billows to divide us ; 
the thunder may forge its flaming mes- 
senger, and launch it with the voice of 
terror; — but in every season — through 
the tempest — on the ocean, I will be 
near you. So far as woman can, 1 will 
be your guide and guard. Dangers will 
surround you, for you have enemies, and 


will have— must have, many more. But 
— but — I will show you my fidelity— 
you shall not be forsaken, nor suffer 
alone." 

“ Talk not so wildly," interrupted 
Charles, distressed and bewildered at her 
manner; “ hear the words of reason." 

“ They are those which I speak," she 
answered, vehemently, “ thanks to your 
instructions, I want not language to ex- 

F ress my thoughts. You have read, and 
have listened — that is over now — but, 
remember !” she added, dropping on her 
knees upon the green sward before his 
feet, and pointing her finger significantly 
towards the heavens, “ remember, the 
stars which smiled upon our vows, shall 

never-never — j tell you, look propi- 
tiously on a pledge given to a rival. No ! 
no!" she continued, passionately dash- 
ing away the hand with which he at- 
tempted to raise her. “ My daily and 
nightly prayers shall be offered up for 
your safety and happiness. If true, your 
constancy shall be my worship. If false— 
no, not my Charles, but his paramour — 
shall be the object of my terrible re- 
venge.” She started suddenly from the 
earth, and ere Charles could detain her, 
waved her arm, and precipitately re- 
treated. 

“ Strange, enthusiastic, and lovely 
girl ! " exclaimed he bitterly, “am I 
then condemned to forfeit your compa- 
nionship at the capricious menaces of 
vanity and malice ? What can be the 
purport of your words ? Once more will 
I see you, and endeavour to recall you 
to coolness and wisdom. I need not 
intrude myself upon the domestic circle 
at this hour. It will look strange; 
they will be occupied with carousal, and 
Catherine will recognise my voice even 
in a whisper, and grant me another inter- 
view without letting the family into the 
secret." And Charles immediately de- 
parted from the spot to fulfil his inten- 
tion. 


(To be continued .) 
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ON READING SOME VERSES BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 
ENTITLED “ THE CHILD OF EARTH.’* 


• It Was a child of earth, who breath’d that prayer. 

As earth's short season trod the circle round. 

Still to inhabit in this world of care. 

And find its joys her limit and her bound : 

But ’twas a heavenly spirit that I heard, 

With thankful heart and yet with high desires, 

Who joys, unknown but promised, still preferred. 
Whose bosom burn’d with brighter, purer fires,— 
And thus she spoke, “ I would my race were run; 

Yet not my will, oh, God! but thine be done.” 

I heard her in the lovely time of spring, 

When she walk’d gaily midst the opening flowers, 
Marking the small bird plume his glossy wing, 

And smiling like the sun amidst the show’rs. 

O’er her bright face there reign’d a sweet content; 

And yet a something in her speaking eyes 
Show’d that her thoughts were not in this world pent. 
But held communion with the distant skies; . 

For thus she spoke, “ I would my race were run; 

Yet not my will, oh, God! but thine be done.” 

I saw her in the laughing summer’s prime. 

The hair unloosed and playing in the breeze, 

Lying beneath a perfume breathing lime, 

And listening to the music of the bees. 

Her brow was languid, but she look’d around. 
Admiring all the fair creation’s face; 

Yet seem’d it that her ears received a sound, 

Breathed from a brighter and more glorious place ; 
For still she said, “ I would my race were run ; 

Yet not my will, oh, God ! but thine be done.” 

Again I saw her, when the autumn glowed 
With all its mellow fruit and golden grain, 

And sweet the hymn of her thanksgiving flowed. 

As she beheld the glory of the plain. 

Yet whilst she bid the wealth of nature hail, 

She thought of heaven, where nobler riches dwell; 
She felt that every good of earth may fail, 

And her soul yearn’d to bid them all farewell. 

Yet still she said, “ I would my race were run ; 

But not my will, oh, God ! but thine be done.” 

I saw her next, when winter ruled the earth, 

When all without was chill and overcast, 

And, by the blazing hearth, the voice of mirth 
Sought loudly to outlive the tempest’s blast, 
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The ringing harp, the dance, the silver song, 

Now echoed merrily. Yet saw I there 
How soberly she moved amid the throng, 

And, whilst resign’d in earthly scenes to share, 

Still breath’d the wish, “ I would my race were run ; 

Yet not my will, oh, God ! but thine be done.” 

I saw her once again, in after days : 

Her eyes were dim, her sunny hair was grey; 

Her ear turn'd listless from the voice of praise. 

Beauty and youth and grace were pass’d away. 

Her friends were gone, and she was left alone ; 

Her wealth waB gone, for her the world had nought; 
Yet did the heavenly spirit keep its tone, 

Only with deeper resignation fraught; 

And still she said, t€ I would my race were run ; 

Yet not my will, oh, God ! but thine be done.” 


STANZAS AFTER THE MANNER OF THE POETS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

TO MY LADY LOVE. 

Beside the clear and gliding river, 

Where lightly silver aspens quiver, 

And the faint young moonbeams shiver, 

Meet me, oh! meet me there. 

Put by the dread that aught will harm thee, 

What could molest thee, what alarm thee ? 

Thou hast a threefold shield to arm thee, 

Young, innocent, and fair. 

Tread then the lonely wood-path fearless, 

Heed not, tho’ evening clouds be cheerless, 

But safe in thy perfection peerless, 

Pursue thy silent way. 

The soft green leaves will stoop to shade thee, 

The dewy flowers rise to braid thee, 

So, when they’ve perfum’d and array'd thee, 

Tell them thou may’st not stay. 

Whisper, thou speed’st to him who loveth thee. 

Whose worship unto pity moveth thee, 

And who by this fond trysting proveth thee 
As true as thou art bright. 

And when I see tliee, love, advancing, 

The moonbeams on thy white brow dancing, 

Thou’lt seem a dame in old romancing. 

And I, thy loyal knight. 
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ZAKAIA; THE DAUGHTER OP THE DESERT. 

AS EPISODE OP THE YICEROTA1TT OP ME HEMET All. 


*c)L^) 0 >' 

“ Master the horns of beasts with cords, «nd the hearts of men by benefits.' 1 — Tales of the Sheik 
El Modhy t translated from the Arabic , by J. J. Marcel . 

[A Turkish article in the Cairo Jour- the private student of those elements 

nal, of April 25$h, 1839, gives an account which regulate the course, and indicate 

of the recent expedition of the Viceroy of the causes of the great changes to which 

Egypt, Mehemet Ali, to Nigritia, under- all states and empires are subject. “ For 

taken ostensibly for the purpose of assur- the authenticity of the accounts given,” 

ing himself in person of the truth of re- remarks an English journal, “ every pos- 

ports transmitted by his agents, of the sible guarantee is afforded. Scientific 

newly-discovered gold mines, situate in persons of every class were engaged to 

the very heart of Africa. This article, of accompany the Pacha ; and even a his- 

which an. abridged translation is given, torian, or ‘ editor/ was provided i to col- 

forms of itself a highly interesting nar- lect the observations made/” It is a 

rative of, perhaps, the most remarkable most remarkable document, and all who 

“ royal progress” on record, as well as are interested in the subject must peruse 

an instructive and. appropriate introduc- the whole. They will find in Mehemet 

tion to the following romantic episode, Ali a spirit adapted to all circumstances, 

“ 1 he Daughter of the Desert,” apper- a mind embracing all details^ whether 

taming to a former expedition, undertaken they relate to the minutiee of internal 

by his (reputed)son,IsmaelIbrahim Pacha, regulation, or the exercise of sovereign 

among the African tribes. The contri- power. He prepares the way for the 

butor to the Cairo Journal is manifestly construction of railroads even in that dis- 

friendly to, and probably interested in, trict, proclaims toleration, and provides 

tne political schemes of the wily poten- for the building of churches for the.resi- 

tate, who, at seventy-one years of age, dent Christians; and orders, on a personal 

performed this journey of five months and appeal to him and examination of the 

j 9 ' eXte , ndin S ^ ro i n 24th to the merits of the case, the restoration of de- 
12wi degree of north latitude, beyond the posed sovereigns to their thrones! To 

sources of the “blue”fand the “white” Egypt, “Nigritia” is declared to be a 

Nile, passing over deserts and cataracts, and new America; an ocean has been passed, 

constantly sharing personal danger with but it is one of saud, and not of water ; 

the meanest of his suite. At any time and the mind of the ambitious Pacha 

these circumstances must have excited teems with projects as vast as Spain was 

an interest all but universal .; but the agitated with when the discoveries of 

pervading events in the east, give to them, Columbus threw a lustre on the reign of 

impossible, a tenfold degree of importance. Ferdinand and Isabella.] 

The details will be found of equal interest It is well known, says the Turkish 
for the politician! the geographer, and for writer, that since bis Highness the Vice* 
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toy (to whoni God g?ant long life) has 
filled his eminent post, the welfare of bis 
people has been his constant object, and 
that, mochas he has been hindered by 
affairs of greater importance, he has not 
the less endeavoured to introduce useful 
innovations into his country. 

Lately his beneficent disposition led 
him to bestow all his attention on the 
condition of his subjects of Nigritia, and 
he focmed the project of visiting his 
southern provinces in person, that he 
might introduce there agriculture and 
civilization. 

Before undertaking this journey, his 
UighneSS the Viceroy, having learned from 
geographical accounts that Nigritia fur- 
nished several articles of commerce, such 
as skins, gums, elephants' teeth, and 
auriferous dust, sent mineralogists to 
Fasangor, to ascertain the existence of 
gold mines ; who, after having visited the 
country, confirmed the truth of the pre- 
vious acccounts. 

The possibility of working these mines, 
and of rendering (hem serviceable, being 
once established, his Highness the Vice- 
roy appointed Colonel Hagreddin Bey 
inspector-general of the mines ; charging 
him above all, to facilitate the journey 
from Egypt to Nigritia by opening pas- 
sages through the rocks which form the 
numerous cataracts of the Nile : an un- 
dertaking which, from its extreme diffi- 
culty, was so much the more necessary to 
ensure travellers against dangers which 
too often proved fatal to their lives. This 
work was to be executed by beginning at 
the cataract of Assouder, so as to give a 
free passage to one dahabie (boat), and 
passing over successively to those that 
followed when reascending the river. 

After the settlement of certain neces- 
sary preliminaries, preparatory to ascend- 
ing the Nile, his Highness the Viceroy 
commenced his journey on the 29th of 
Rejeb from his capital : having in his 
suite Jacoub Bey, with nine other supe- 
rior officers of the staff ; Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Arif Effendi, with his three aides-de- 
camp, Gaelani Bey (his first physician), 
Arc,, and with them ft£on?ieur the Cheva- 
lier T&esizza, consul-genpral of his Ma- 
jesty 4b* King of Greece, as Well as seve- 
ral ope* persons, who were desirous of 
being at Jjjp Highness’s court. 

Thf ^feamAoat had remained off the 
village called Alif, in the province of 
Djizeh, having run aground m the shaU 
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lowf, and 1000 men had in vain endea- 
voured to extricate it. His Highness 
generously rewarded these brave men, and 
having dismissed them, sent to the arsenal 
of Bowlay (by means of the telegraph) 
an order to forward the necessary assist- 
ance to the steam-boat, and embarked 
in the candjes. On the first of Chaban, 
the Viceroy arrived at Minie, where he 
lodged at his palace. In this city Selim 
Pacha, governor-general of Upper Egypt, 
had the honour to present his respects to 
his Highness. After two days' stay at 
Minie, the Viceroy was informed that tf the 
steam-boat was once more afloat, and 
that it was already at Sakrit el Mousga 
(the fountain of Moses). On leaving 
Minie his Highness arrived at Estie on 
the Thursday, and departing thence on 
Saturday, reached Assouder on the 9th 
of Chaban. 

At this last station his Highness saw the 
dahabies destined for the White River 
pass in defile, and ordered that they 
should proceed to Cartoum. No time 
was lost in ascertaining that the steam- 
boat could not surmount the cataracts, 
and Rustem Bey was charged to make it 
wait opposite Assouan, while his High- 
ness pursued his journey in the dahabies • 

On the 13th, 15th, and 16th of Chaban, 
the Viceroy arrived successively at Ker- 
kisson, Nady, Haifa, and Abehe ; on the 
17th he passed the cataracts of Semene 
and Kessendje, and as it was expedient 
that he should set an example of courage, 
he passed the dangerous cataract of Am- 
bigu& in his bark, at half-past ten in the 
morning. 

in consequence of the delay of the 
dahabies of his suite, his Highness had 
passed the night without food or shelter. 
Frnding this delay increase, he suspected 
that some misfoitune had happened, and 
resolved to turn and ascertain in person 
how jpatters stood. He found that one 
of the dahabies was ascending by the 
passage through the rocks. His High- 
ness, to avoid a collision, tried another 
passage, but the ropes whjch towed his 
dahabie haring broken, that vessel, for 
want of wind (the wind having fallen, 
about the same time), was dri\en from 
one side to the other, and struck upon 
the rocks. A few seconds would have 
sufficed to sink the dahabie, in conse- 
quence of the water it had shipped, and 
the sailors uttered loud cries on peeing 
the situation in which bis Highness wag 
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placed ; baft he with one bound sprang 
upon an itffeted rook, in the middle of 
tne Waves* The dahabie having unfurled 
its sails, endeavoured to approach him ; 
when unfortunately its rudder was carried 
away by the violence of the current. One 
of tne reis of the cataracts plunged in, 
and twifnming, regardless of the certain 
peril, seised # the rudder, and brought it 
bade to the bark, when it was replaced. 
By this act of devotion the dahabie was 
at length able to rejoin his Highness who 
having re-embarked, encouraged the 
sailors to extricate themselves from their 
difficult position by rowing, and cried 
out, “ keman , keman , ya chebah ” 
(“Again! again I my brate fellows/*) 
Shortly afterwards his Highness ordered 
his Knavegi Bachi to unfurl the saih, 
telling him that the wind was about to 
rise, and that they ought to proceed by a 
pass situated in the west. These orders 
were punctually executed, and thus safety 
was effected. Rustem Bey, notwith- 
standing the rapid currents, had also the 
felicity to pass with his two dahabie* ; 
and on the 20th and 21st, in spite of ail 
obstacles and dangers, the cataracts of 
Timon Beni Akuchi and Dai were as- 
cended. On the 22nd, all the necessary 
measures and precautions having been 
taken, the cataract of Chajar was passed, 
the dahabies being towed along bv ropes. 
The current being violent, his Highness 
considering they would not be able to 
effect their purpose without the assistance 
of sails* ordered the Khavegi Bachi to 
unfurl them. At first they were insuffi- 
cient, and the dahabie was driven rapidly 
back, while many of the crew, becoming 
terrified, began to fly to the rocks for 
safety, and testified great anxiety on ac- 
count of his Highness. He, however, 
said to them, “ Be calm, act not as 
before ; trust yourselves to my guidance, 
and all will go well." He directed 
the sailors, and encouraged them by 
the words M Keman , keman” until by 
dint of rowing, and the assistance of the 
sails, they succeeded (thank God !) in 
extrieating themselves from this second 
danger* His Highness never left his da- 
habie during these perilous moments. 

On the 2dd of Chaban they passed the 
cataract of Hakden. Thus was his High- 
ness the viceroy, who, by his" benefits, 
seems to be the true source of the Nile, 
while munificently rewarding the sailors, 
the first man to pass with dahabies, end 
AUGUST, 1839. 


.at night* cataracts, which,'from the Mr- 
liest periods to our own time*, np mortal 
has (bred even to touch, much lees #v*n 
to pus* Mfe must also do justice to k ©ur 
sailors in this affair, who, both wftS ears 
and sails, displayed all necessary tact, and 
gave erideht proofs that they deserve to 
be numbered with, the bravest and most 
skilful mariners in the world* 

His Hlghutas at length arrived at Don** 
golah ; set out again on the 26th, and on 
the 27th arrived at Ambiboughi ; and in 
order to avoid a circuitous passage, caused 
by an elbow of the river at this place, 
resolved to travel by land to Cartoum, 
ordering the dahabies to rejoin him a^ 
that place in reascending the NQe, 1*4 
the desert some trees were found petrified 
by a long course of }ears. By exerting 
himself, the Viceroy reached Gebel Rou- 
gam on the 3d of Ramnfcan, towards day- 
break. Mohammed Medin, younger bro- 
ther of the Sultan of Darfour, had tho 
honour of presenting himself to his High- 
ness. 

Two years before, when flying the vio- 
lent acts of his brother Mahommed, he 
asked for and obtained a hospitable re- 
ception in the states of the Viceroy, on 
the news of whose journey he bad come 
from the Cordofan to Cartoum, whence 
he had made R his duty to proceed to 
Rougam to meet his Highness. The Vice- 
roy received him with his usual kindness, 
and, travelling in company, they arrived 
by the Nile at Cartoum, on the 6th of 
Ramazan. His Highness having desired 
to hear Mahommed Media's vicissitudes 
fioin his own mouth, the latter made the 
following speech : — 

“ Your Highness, my brother the King 
of Darfour, to secure his dominions, has 
strayed a hundred days 9 journey from 
the bounds of justice* At first he began 
by killing one of his relatives, my uncle, 
and having burnt his crops, divided his 
property among his kindred. These pro- 
ceedings alarmed me ; I fled, and came 
in to your Highness' states at the Cordofan, 
when I met with the same generous hos- 
pitality which was formerly shown to 
another of my uncles, who enjoys it at 
this moment. Your Highness, with tears 
in my eyes I implore your vengeance." 

This young man can read and write, 
and is capable of being educated* The 
states of the King of Darfour border on 
the Cordofan, and his Highness, in ofdefr 
to facilitate commercial relations, had 
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tint to this savage monarch valuable pre- 
sents by Ahmet Bey Giddani, who was 
hcoompanied by ten of his servants, and 
ten other persons in the Service of the 
Egyptian government. Among these 
presents there was a magnifying mirror, 
m which, after the King of Darfour had 
contemplated himself, he sent Ahmet 
Bey Giddani, with all his suite, to prison, 
and out of the twenty-one persons eigh- 
teen perished j the bey, and two of his 
aervants, being the only survivors. Such 
an affront is highly distressing to the 
friends of Egypt ; but his Highness, 
holding, as a principle, that “every thing 
has its time and its end,'’ addressing 
himself to Mahommed Medin, said : — 

14 1 will make you Sultan of Darfour 
in place of your brother ; I will give you 
the takil, embroidered with gold (a kind 
of regal cap in this country), and the gilt 
sabre/’ 

Such was the decision of his Highness 
with respect to Mahommed Emin (query, 
Medin?), who thanked the Viceroy for 
this great kindness, and after having ob- 
tained leave, set out for the Cordofan, 
tery well Satisfied, praying Heaven to 
grant long and happy days to his High- 
ness. 

A few years ago Cartoum was a small 
lace, consisting of five or six hamlets, 
ut the ex-goveruor of the Sennaar, Kou- 
fchid Pacha, who had observed the ex- 
cellent air cf the country, built there a 
palace and a mosque, planted vineyards 
and gardens, and attracted thither a 
population. Cartoum now reckons from 
four hundred to five hundred houses, with 
hospitals and casernes, and travellers find 
there delicious fruit for the climate, such 
as figs, grapes, and pomegranates. 

During an interval occurring in the 
passage between Ambalouk and Cartoum, 
the court of his Highness having been occu- 
pied, they killed gazelles and birds, which 
were presented to the Viceroy, and re- 
ceived by him with his usual courtesy. 
Thus, in the pleasures of the chase, the 
fatigues and privations of the journey 
’ were easily forgotten. 

The Viceroy stayed fifteen days at Ros- 
Seres, and giraffes were hunted. His 
Highness tasted the flesh of this animal, 
end it was agreed that the flavour was the 
' fame as that of veal. 

They finally arrived at the Gebel de 
Focoglou, twenty-one days’ journey from 
Caitomn. and on the morning of the 28tb> 
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the emerald-coloured tents of his Highness 
were pitched ; and without any loSS" of 
time, the construction of an hospital, a 
caserne , and a magazine for provisions 
was commenced. • [J 

■ The inhabitants of Nigritia are Mus- 
sulmans of the sect Malitu, but the slaves 
are of no religion. They are divided kto 
Beledi (inhabitants of towns); Bedavi 
(inhabitants of the plain), and Gabeli 
(inhabitants of mountains). They are 
generally in a state of simple nature, 
wild and wandering. Those who have 
no meriss or bulbul (the beverage bouzd) y 
eat the bark of trees. Nevertheless, they 
are fat and robust. A piece of stinking 
skin covers them in front. Life, that 
precious gift of Heaven, is passed by them 
in ignorance ; their thoughts tend to 
nought but the sale of their fellow crea- 
tures. They pay no attention whatever 
to agriculture ; and those who have a 
sorry bed formed by some pieces of wood 
(which is called ducaril ), or can afford 
to drink bouza , are envied by their fel- 
lows, who come at night to rob them ; 
the inhabitants of the interior commit- 
ting outrages on those who dwell on the 
borders of the Nile. 

At the Cordofan, in compliance with 
ancient usage, many negroes are enslaved, 
one by another. His Highness the Vice- 
roy issued a severe order, in pursuance 
of which all were set at liberty, and the 
choice was left them of settling on the 
borders of the Nile, or of returning to 
their own country without impediment. 

Engineers were sent to visit the gold 
mines as far as Houri Deheb, opposite 
Fasankor, near the banks of the Nile. 
According to their report, they found that 
the gold of those places is not inferior to 
that of the higher parts. 

On the 17th day of Zilead, and the 
eighth of his stay at Fasankor, his High- 
ness the Viceroy set out by the shortest 
way, and found himself at his journey’s 
end in five hours. His tent was pitched 
immediately, and orders were issued, that 
as at this place a palace, casernes , houses, 
bazaars, magazines, vineyards and gardens 
were forming, and the whole was being 
surrounded with walls, to erect a new 
city, under the name Mehemet Ali, every 
one should be allowed to establish him- 
self there freely. This city was to be 
built in such a manner as to be unequalled 
by any other in Nigritia. 

The mountains and valleys of Nigritia 
[the ttou&T 
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ftbound in^ all kinds of curious animals. 
There are birds with four wings, and 
others of every shade of colour. Vcge* 
tation offers the vine and wild fig-tree, 
from the branches of which the birds, with 
their varied aud melodious warbling, cheer 
and entertain the traveller. Vegetation 
is surprisingly abundant and prolific ; a 
single grain of seed generally multiplies 
from fifty to sixty fold. The doura and 
cotton grow with extraordinary rapidity, 
and the plant of the latter, exceeding the 
weight of a man, astonishes connoisseurs ; 
for in Egypt, notwithstanding the care 
bestowed on the cultivation of this shrub, 
it is far from thriving as in Nigritia, where 
it is evident that the plantation will pro- 
duce an excellent result. 

Notwithstanding so many gifts of na- 
ture, strange to say, these people haw, 
from the creation of our father Adam, 
remained in a slate of inaction. This 
misfortune is owing to the circumstance, 
that no person has ever thought of them ; 
but such is now no longer the case, for 
by this very misfortune they have at- 
tracted tlie especial attention of his High- 
ness, who has hastened to their assistance 
as the prophet Elijah, and has consoled 
and delighted a people who have for ages 
vegetated in the shadow of death. The ule- 
mas and the sheiks prostrated themselves 
before him, expressing by words and 
gestures their need of his assistance, and 
he assisted them. All were, by the order 
of his Highness, clothed in raiments of 
honour, and he addressed them thus : — 

“ All the civilized nations of the earth 
were originally in the state in which you 
are at present. They had the happiness 
to meet those chosen men, beloved of 
Heaven, who marked out for them the 
paths of civilization and prosperity. May 
Heaven have selected me as the instru- 
ment of your welfare, and may I draw 
you from this wretched condition 1 I hope, 
at the same time, that you will on your 
art exert yourselves to leave it. You 
ave a fine country, of immense extent, 
swarming with inhabitants, your forests 
are filled with animals, nay, your country 
is the finest in Africa, one of the Jive 
quarters of the world, and the advantages 
of abundance and commerce are in yo#r 
reach. Egypt, which is but 360 miles 
lortg, and 240 broad, is every where re- 
nowned for the plenteousness of its har- 
vests, but tha( plenteousness can only be 
obtained by labour, Nigritia, without 
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speaking of the shores of the WhUe and 
Blue Rivers, has the isle of Sen m&r 9 
which is of itself ten times huger than 
Egypt. Men cannot thrive without la- 
bour.*’ On saying these words, his High* 
ness did all he could to make them Un- 
derstand that fundamental maxim. 

The Viceroy then explained to them, in 
a manner suitable to their capacity, the 
utility of agriculture and commerce. 
They agreed in their answers that they 
were in a state of absolute ignorance, and 
expressed a desire of seeing Egypt. 

“ Seeing is one thing, and understand- 
ing is another,” replied his Highness ; 
“ but if you will send your children to 
Egypt, I will feed them, clothe them, 
have them instructed in the schools I 
have founded, and when they are grown 
up, and their education is finished, my 
greatest saiisfaction will be to return 
them to your arms.’* AH the sheiks 
promised to send their children, and the 
sheik of the isle said, “ Your Highness, 

I have no children, but I will send you 
my brother’s son.” 

On the 18th of Zilead, after having 
given orders for his return, and forwarded 
his effects to Berber, his Highness, sur- 
rounded by his excellency Ahmet Pacha, 
the ulemas, and the sheiks of the coun- 
try, who renewed their assurances of sub- 
mission, and evinced their regret at his 
departure, took his leave with inexpres- 
sible kindness and affability. 

There are at Cartoum many Christians 
of various sects, who have shown a desire 
of worshipping God together in one 
place. His Highness at cnee granted 
them a firman tor the foundation of & 
church. The commodities of Nigritia 
being current in Egypt, his Highness has 
ordered an iron-way. The engineer, 
M. Lambert, declared that the iron of the 
country was more than sufficient for the 
undertaking. The engineer was com- 
missioned to examine into the possibility 
of making a canal from the Nile to the 
Cordofan. 

His Highness considers the region of 
the Nile to be a very fine country, but 
thinks that Nigritia will, in a hundred 
years, appear like a new America. The 
beauty of the country is wonderful : the 
air is so pure and favourable, that his 
Highness the Viceroy, who is seventy-one 
years of age, appeared to have become aa 
young as twenty-five. 

Hia Highness quitted Cartoum on the 
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1st of Zilhegge. In crossing to the ca- 
taracts, the dahabie struck and shipped 
water. The Viceroy joked and laughed 
at the alarm of his travelling companion, 
M. le Chevalier Tossizza. The barks 
were repaired, and on the 10th they 
arrived at Abou Hamet. From this 
place it was desired to cross the desert 
on dromedaries; and his Highness dis- 
tinguished himself in this mode of travel- 


ling, invariably leaving his suite very 
much in the rear. On the 20th th^ 
reached Koroses. The last cataracts 
were crossed in barks. 

Throughout Upper Egypt his Higbnose 
gave administrative orders ; and after a 
journey of five months and four days* 
arrived safely at Cairo, to the great de- 
light and satisfaction of every body. 


“To such a degree has Africa been forgotten, that scarcely Are the routes leading to her rufrtS 
known. The timid adventurer from the North alone placet) his gazelle-like foot upon these tombs. 
He seeks not men there among, for he iinds not brethren, but demeans himself respectfully among 
the falling monuments.'* — Ismael Pacha's Allocution to the Deskut Chiefs. 


Old to the memory of man, Africa is 
yet new to science. During three cen- 
turies it was circumnavigated, but in 
consequence of the discovery of Vasco 
de Gama, its intermediate regions wholly 
escaped exploration ; and to this day the 
land of Isis shrouds manifold mysteries : 
for the great peninsula has few rivers 
traversing its hitherto interminable and 
impervious valleys which are not render- 
ed innavigable by sand banks, bars, and 
cataracts. The artificial Mediterraneans 
of the Pharaohs are overwhelmed by 
shoals ; time has but done justice to 
their puerile magnificence. Rivers, — 
those mighty portals of continents, at 
which the industry of various nations of 
the world seeks for admittance, to pene- 
trate and instal itself from embouchure 
to source amid the lands adjacent — roll 
not their currents towards the centre of 
those uncultured immensities. Her lakes 
sleep in dreary and sluggish isolation ; 
the brazen heaven, and its sun of flame, 
reigns paramount and alone. Whatever 
the sword of the Egyptian Viceroy may 
accomplish for the tribes habiting the 
shores of the Red Sea, the project is, at 
least, immense, though commenced on 
pitiful proportions, and its completion 
may be probably of indefinite date. 
Whatever might have been the dream of 
the Egyptian Bonaparte, the philoso- 
pher may well smile at it ; for nature, by 
thus hemming in those dead plains, those 
coasts unfurrowed by gulf or stream — 

{ problematical series of calcareous strata 
yirig between the Indian and Atlantic 
oceans— we are well nigh tempted to 
believe it as the intent of Heaven itself to 
pale out Africa from civilization. 

In 1820 , when the brave young son 
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of the great Mehemet Ali ascended the 
shores of the Nile, for the purpose of 
repressing the hordes of robbers from 
whose spoliations the caravans and com- 
merce of Egypt had for a long while 
back suffered severely, I accompanied 
the expedition. We scoured the entire 
course of the river ; and those masses of 
Mogrebin foot soldiers, and that brilliant 
Arab cavalry, gay with all the splendour 
of arms and costume peculiar to the 
Mussulman warrior, presented indeed a 
magnificent coup d'ceil. Their discipline, 
moreover, was truly admirable. If the 
pageant were less showy than that of a 
court, it was more than that of an ordi- 
nary army. Ismael, surrounded by su- 
perb Mamlukes, caused justice to march 
at the heels of conquest, and appeared 
seriously preoccupied with a mission of 
civilization. The desert saw great deeds 
achieved. At^imes, amongst the crumb- 
ling fragments of antique Egypt, a few 
paces from the Nile, whose welcome 
waters wafted djermes laden with pro- 
visions to the very brink of the cata- 
racts, thickly shaded by accacia trees, 
the Pacha spread his large silken 
tents, spacious enough to contain thou- 
sands, carpeted with brilliant tapestries, 
supported by galleries of gold-headed 
lances tufted with theinsignial horsetails. 
The indolent dromedaries, with their 
heavy culverins, knelt, resting among 
the rose-granite sphinges. The eternal 
pyramids were decked with military 
groups ; and the sun, sinking in the west 
upon that sea of yellow sand, rose the 
next morning upon scenes which might 
induced one to have given unscrupulous 
credence to the recitals of Arab tale 1 ' 
tellers^ and the marvellous fiction of The 
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Thousand and One Nights. Doubtless 
there- are, around the great-winged 
globes, deep sculptured and crumbling 
on the fronts of the temples of Isis, amid 
those solitudes, hieroglyphics it will be 
long sought to decipher — records of ex- 
tinct ages and dynasties passed into 
oblivion forever— but they will not impart 
to the learned, proud of spelling without 
comprehending their import, a thou- 
sandth part of the delight which l ex- 
perienced in daily perusing as it rolled 
Tapidly before my eyes that page of 
modern history of such absorbing in- 
terest and striking originality. 

It was not without an obstinate 
resistance, and fearful effusion of blood, 
that Ismael preluded the extermina- 
tion of brigandage in these countries . 
Faithful to their traditionary bravery, 
these desert warriors to musketry or can- 
non merely opposed sabre or lance, sling 
or arrow ; and the carbine, aimed at two 
hundred paces off, appeared to them an 
act of sacrilegious cowardice that handled 
ffre-anns at a distance from fear of coping 
hand to hand with steel. T#ey perished 
by thousands, rather than deign to bor- 
row such progress in the art of war from 
their enemies. The bridle of discipline 
is the element of progression ; and this 
these scattered tribes lack. At intervals, 
across the burning tracts, excellent 
lauds are met with which these maraud- 
ing people might submit to cultivate— 
picturesque oases, whose sites are un in- 
dicated upon the map, paradises of a 
few acres in the midst of that immense 
desolation; but their tribes prefer ad- 
venturous excursions to a domestic life, 
the deadly yataghan to the fecundising 
ploughshare, the exciting episodes of 
pillage to peaceful patriarchal habitudes. 
It required nothing less than the potent 
will of Mehemet Ali, seconded by the 
irresistible bravery of Ismael, to make 
these races, nurtured from generation to 
generation in contempt of danger, lay 
down the lance. 

' Ismael, to a courage which cost him 
no effort, for it was hi4 birthright, super- 
added deeds worthy to rank with the 
noble examples bequeathed by antiquity. 

Malek Zibarra, one of the Caghaian 
chief#; iu particular, opposed the Pacha 
wfrli' obstinacy worthy of a valiant war- 
mer. Despite the superiority of strategy 
developed . by Ismael's selictar, the fly- 
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ing artillery of the Abadees, whose 
numerous dromedaries served to vomit 
far and wide the flames of death, and the 
numerical force of the Bedouins, who, 
armed with long carbines, struck down 
whole lines of i»is followers, whose thick 
buffalo-hide shields afforded but scanty 
protection, Malek Zibarra kept his 
ground during ten entire days upon the 
left bank of the Nile; Ismael himself 
was compelled to quit his tent, and, 
baring his glittering scimitar to the sun- 
ray, he spurred his charger through the 
waves, and by his presence reanimated 
the discouraged Mamlukes. Clamorous 
cries thereupon arose, and the Cagha- 
iaus, exhausted by the struggle, appre- 
hended that the exterminating angel was 
about to wave his fiery sword among 
their ranks ; they were broken by panic, 
and, after inconceivable efforts to rally 
them, Malek Zibarra, disheartened, 
sought like the rest his safety in flight. 
His fortress, the key of the country, 
remained in the hands of Ismael. 

It was evening, the first during the 
moon of Rabi-61-aoul, and sulphurous 
vapours ascended in thick wreaths from 
the western horizon to the firmament. 
At the opposite point, huge columns of 
smoke, isolated in the fast-darkening 
plain, were partially gilded against a 
blotted-out sky : they indicated that the 
vanquished had left nothing behind him 
save blazing ruin and desolation. The 
Pacha, followed by the selictar and his 
topidji-bachi, rode through the .ranks. 
Here and there, beside the dromedaries, 
docilely kneeling on the sand with their 
partially opened caissons, groups of 
Bedouins and Mamlukes Crowded round 
their wounded comrades. The breadth 
of the Nile,— dotted at this place with 
islets, upon which might be descried, 
amidst tne date trees which ornamented 
them, the ruins of Christian monasteries, 
formerly rearing their masses solemn and 
imposing upon their sub-basements of 
dark granite, now peopled by the ostrich 
and the gazelle, — presented a most ani- 
mated spectacle of barks, amply illumi- 
nated, and momentarily passing one 
another, occupied in the transportation 
from the abandoned shore to the invaded 
strand of the tents, camels, and artillery. 
Sentinels were stationed as precautionary, 
against a night surprise, sofamiiiar to those 
hordes 6f the interior who, after having 
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fled .'during daylight before superior 
strength, depend for retaliation solejy 
upon the favouring confederacy of 
darkness. Every thing around in- 
sensibly relapsed into silence; the hot 
vapours of an amber-coloured atmo- 
sphere ceased by degrees to trace a large 
segment upon the extreme limits of the 
dim perspective, and died out like an 
unrekin died hearth-fire. 

An all-powerful voluptuousness per- 
vades each organ of sense during these 
nights passed in the desert, when through 
the steamy dew its sands irradiate the 
stars twinkling faintly: and to this 
silent contemplation I yielded myself 
up, whilst inhaling from my reed chi- 
bouque the fragrant tobacco of Laodicea. 
The calmness savours of tenfold more 
deliciousness when succeeding to the 
emotions of which the battle- plain has 
lately been rife ; the repose is fuller, the 
solitude more profound. Sensation, long 
restrained, is energetically reanimated, 
and becomes accessible to an infinity of 
detail. It was not, therefore, without 
lively interest that I beheld, at three 
paces from the gigantic tamarind tree 
under whose branches I had seated 
myself, a shadowy form attired in white 
raiment, erect itself from behind the 
margin of a stone cistern. From the light 
footstep, which scarce crushed the sand 
beneath its tread, from its trepidation, 
from the gentle respiration of its breath, 
from the outline which was defined, slight, 
and flexible against the obscurity of the 
adjacent shadows, I easily recognised the 
presence of a youthful female. Ismael, 
however, had not brought his harem ; 
not a single woman was to be found 
throughout our camp. It was doubtless 
some poor orphan of the Caghaian tribe 
left behind in the rapid retreat of her 
countrymen. The dark colour of my 
vestments, my squatting position (for I 
had seated myself with crossed legs in 
the Turkish manner), and the protection 
of the tamarind, hid me from her sight. 
Leaning against the trunk of the tree, 
she gazed long and earnestly at the 
groups of soldiers sleeping in circles by 
their bivouac fires, the Mamluke passing 
to and fro with his carbine gleaming in 
their struggling beams, the topidji-bachi 
making his round to assure himself of 
the vigilance of the sentinels throughout 
the ciipumference of the hastily-formed 
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camp. I should have reproached myself 
had I given cause of terror to the timid 
girl, or by shouting have pointed her otit 
as a mark for that remorseless soldiery. 
But how came she there, and with what 
design ? Under the circumstances this 
vision was invested with an interest bor- 
dering on the marvellous. At length 
when the camp became almost wholly 
enveloped in darkness, a few scattered 
and smouldering watch-fires serving but 
at best to mark the distance of the sun 
from the fixed stars, the girl arose, ran 
at her utmost speed, sprang upon the 
back of a dromedary which hastily raised 
up its neck, and unbending its knees, 
caused the little copper bells ornament- 
ing the harness to ring a sharp peal, and 
I beheld, in a stupor of astonishment, 
passing with inconceivable swiftness be- 
fore the whole line of fires the vigorous 
animal with its fragile burthen speeding 
onward like the wind. 

A score of musket shots, fired in quick 
succession, aroused the camp. They be- 
lieved themselves set upon by surprise, 
and it requited all Ismael’s sang-froid on 
this occasion to maintain the authority 
of his generalship among the terrified 
Mamlukes. Bedouins were dispatched 
upon the track of the fugitives, and the 
precipitous gallop of their Arab steeds 
was lost in distance like the flapping of 
the wings of a flight of sea eagles. 

Silence, however, was soon restored 
to the startled encampment; the fires 
were rekindled, and tlie environs rigidly 
searched. Under the superintendence 
of an alai-tchouch a brigade of Mam- 
lukes visited the innermost rocks of the 
dismantled fortress Malek Ziban;a had 
no longer been able to defend. Whilst 
following this brigade, I discovered upon 
the edge of the before-mentioned cistern 
a papooch of the smallest possible di- 
mensions, made by a highly ingenious 
interlacement of reeds, tinged with 
divers shades, and woven with all that 
exquisite delicacy for which, the Cag* 
haians are celebrated in their specimens 
of basket work. The plaiters of Europe 
weave nothing more flexible. A foot 
soldier, after scrutinizing over my shoulr 
der the quaint characters formed by the 
disposition of divers colours* upon this 
foot covering (the form of which resem- 
bled that of a slipper worn during the 
middle ages, with the exception of the 
[the covet 
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extravagantly curled toe of the latter), 
seemed struck with astonishment, and 
entreated me to follow him without 
further delay to Ismael'S tent. This 
tent occupied the central point of a 
semicircle of pavilions, which apper- 
tained to the principal, officers of the 
Pacha’s suite. The cannoneers were 
stationed along the, front of this two- 
winged facade, with their pieces con- 
stantly pointed and manned ; the Mam- 
luk.es forming the Pacha's guard, opened 
their ranks to allow our approach to his 
Highness. The tapestry was raised, and, 
pillowed by rich cushions, spread upon 
magnificent Persian carpets, by the 
light of a crystal lamp, Ismael, listless 
and fatigued, received our profound 
salutations. Two black slaves upon 
their knees held a large tray before him ; 
the selietar on his left, the topldji-bachi 
on his right hand. The cares of the 
morrow might have been easily deci- 
phered on that ample forehead. 

He paid, notwithstanding, lively 
attention to the foot-soldier’s discourse, 
when the latter declared upon the 
Koran, that the fugitive whose temerity 
had just given cause of such wide-spread 
alarm, must necessarily be the lovely 
Zakaia, the only daughter of Malek 
Zibarra. The soldier produced, in proof 
of his assertion, the parti-coloured cha- 
racters of the papooch that I had picked 
up uear the cistern ; and on a sign from 
Ismael, the selietar hurriedly quitted the 
tent. 

The foot-soldier continued to speak, 
most adroitly expatiating in his hy- 
perbolical language, upon the beauty 
of this youthful virgin, daughter of 
the Chief of the Caghaians by an 
European woman, carried off during an 
attack made upon an English caravan. 
He dwelt, with an intention, the 
cruelty of which was by no means 
equivocal, upon the despair Malek 
Zibarra would not fail to experience 
from the certainty of liis daughter’s 
captivity; he boasted of the brilliant 
vivacity of the girl’s eyes, her talent in 
narrating old legends, the marvellous 
length of her tresses, and that renown 
for virtue, wfyich had obtained for her 
among .all her companions the surname 
of Zakaia*£n epithet signifying the wise. 
Ismael’s eyes sparkled more than once, 
a smile of satisfaction relaxed his gloomy 
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countenance, and I perceived, with an 
indefinable mixture of dread and resent- 
ment, that after so long a campaign, 
during which the Egyptian had not been 
followed by his harem, that the con- 
queror might readily, without being over 
scrupulous, abuse the privileges of vic- 
tory. 

The foot-soldier dwelt especially upon 
the varied talents of Zakaia, the instruc- 
tion she had received from her mother in 
divers useful European arts, her address 
in handling weapons, the tender love she 
bore her father, which had doubtless led 
her that evening to the place of combat, 
notwithstanding the terrible repute which, 
like a messenger of alarm, preceded the 
Pacha through the desert. “ Perhaps, 
indeed,” added he. “it was her intention 
to assassinate his Highness.” 

This man — a deserter from the country 
in which we were encamped, and attached 
to an intrepid band of guides that were 
dispatched, from time to time, in detach* 
ments on exploring parties to guard the 
flanks of the army from unexpected at- 
tack-sought to secure to himself the 
Pacha’s protection against the hatred of 
the Mam hikes, indignant at beholding a 
traitor among their ranks. I readily com- 
prehended his aim, on hearing him in* 
dulge in such a lengthened relation. 

At length a distant noise, followed by 
tumultuous shouts, tore this wretched 
driveller from his insinuating recitals; 
Ismael from his equivocal smile, and my 
own mind from a train of mournful te- 
flections. A drama of absorbing interest 
was about to be enacted before me. The 
tapestry of the tent, raised by the carbine 
of a Mamluke, disclosed to us— by the 
light of some score of torches, tossed aloft 
by the soldiers — the selietar, beside a 
chafing horse, receiving from the arm9 of 
a colossal black slave a half-naked fe- 
male, besmeared with blood, with hair 
dishevelled, and hands lashed behind her 
with thongs. ? 

. As soon as the young girl’s feet touched 
the sand, she advanced with a proud step, 
her head erect, having freed her brow by 
a hasty shake from the raven hair which 
veiled her features, her eyes flashing fire, 
and an expression of savage scorn upon 
her lip. 

The soldier had not lied ; she was 
beauteous beyond hfc powers of eulogy ; 
and now especially so, from the aspect of 
such concentrated wrath in so fragile a 
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form, such haughtiness of demeanour in 
so perilous a position. A triple necklace 
of white pearls, trembling round her neck, 
contrasted with the glowing carnation her 
shin had caught from the climate ; and 
one might trace, in the character of her 
half-veiled limbs, the type of a race of 
northern origin, ever somewhat slightly 
degenerated by intermixture with African 
blood. Her muslin vestments — torn to 
shreds, and thrown into utter disorder by 
efforts made in a hopeless struggle, soiled 
with bloody stains — revealed to observa- 
tion her exquisitely- formed bust, slightly 
tapering legs, and small feet, whose toes 
had been torn by the flints. Her long 
tresses were matted by profuse perspira- 
tion upon her bosom; and the young 
irritated lioness stamped impetuously, 
whilst making vain efforts to free her 
hands, firmly fastened behind her by 
leathern thongs, crossing both wrists. 
Her eyes darted fire on all around, and 
she seemed ready to tear her captors 
with her teeth. 

The black slave, who had seized 
Zakaia, kneeling before Ismael, laid a 
steel yataghan at the Pachas feet, the 
blade yet dripping gore, exclaiming — 

* Master, behold the weapon which has 
already given death to three of our race.” 

A burst of mingled rage and laughter 
escaped from Zakaia. “ True, I am thy 
captive, Ismael ,” she passionately ex- 
claimed, “and my sad fate decrees that I 
should rest so during life. Yes, I know 
the atrocious customs of thy nation, — of 
those whose armies first render desert the 
fertile valleys^ by the sea-shore, that they 
may the easier lay waste our burning 
solitudes. Oh I what a noble spoil for a 
warrior is the carrying off of a poor young 
girl I Well, son of Mehemet Ali, where- 
fore dost thou pause ? I am in thy bands ; 
the blood of three of thy people stains 
mine ; it is a remorseless enemy thou 
iiast in thy power. Be ruthless as she is. 
My companions, moreover— my sisters, 
friends— hear equally in their bosoms as 
..fierce a wrath, as sharp a steel. Each, 
all will follow my example. And thou, 

S ho Best dreaming within the folds of 
T teat, when the war-signal invites the 
bloodthirsty to the conquest of the battle- 
field— when the birds of carnage flap 
their wings above the — murder 
19a, dishonour me, for thou hast the 
j«>wqr; tut I forewarn thee, thy armies 
will be wasted as they advance— .every 


victory decimates’ them. Thou Shalt see 
their ranks thin under conquest, send wilt 
soon retrace thy steps, alone, a trembling 
fugitive, under the shades of night; and, 
during the day, hidden among the rushes 
of the Nile,— to tell thy father, amidst 
his harem of wanton slaves, of the resolu- 
tion of the free women of Abyssinia." 

Ismael listened to the young girl with 
a cold smile upon his lip ; and the black 
slave, having bared from its scabbard 
the huge glittering blade of a curved 
scimitar, eagerly consulted the Pacha's 
glance. 

“ Whence comes it, daughter of Ma- 
lek Zibarra," at last Ismael replied, 
“that thy father remits into such feeble 
hands so foolish an enterprise? Is it 
the usage of these countries that men 
should basely commit the vocation of 
the midnight assassin to their women, 
when they themselves have fled during 
the light of day? And could it be 
through affection for thee that he has 
abandoned thee amongst the fortifica- 
tions he knew no longer how to defend V 9 

“ Victory is in the hands of the Al- 
mighty alone,'* replied the young girl, 
as she sought to repress a tear; “ at 
times he proves the faith of the pure, 
and intoxicates the hearts of the victo- 
rious with a delusive joy, which but 
lulls them the more supinely upon the 
brink of the precipice. The success of 
the unjust lasts but for a day. Heaven's 
justice is all-patient, for it has both time 
and eternity. My father knows nothing 
of this womanish enterprise, at which, 
perhaps, he would laugh, as thou hast; 
and I wield the steel which struck thy 
slaves by the direction of Him alone who 
has created me intelligent and free. Is- 
mael, tarry yet awhile ere thou rejoicest. 
It is only after the tomb has closed upon 
his remains, that one can say of a prince 
of this world, that 1 fortune never de- 
serted his arms/ 99 

“ And deemest thou, young girl, that 
the Almighty takes part with robbers ? 
Tell me, where is it written in His law 
that impunity is held out to assassins ? 
Speak t where has he apportioned to the 
hordes of Africa the remaining portion 
of the world? and beKeveSt tnou that 
the innocent blood spilt so frequently 
in these deserts has not cried to Him for 
vengeance V 9 

" l know not, Ismael, how the differ* 

[tub court 
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> nations wtU be hereafter weighed 
<%& Ats justice; but he has given to us 
■these sands, these oases, and our portion 
in the fertilizing mud of the Nile— that 
suffices us. We travel not afar to open 
for ourselves a pathway through the 
snows of Europe, in order to heap 
around our hearths the luxuries that cor- 
rupt. Why do the Europeans, for 
whom thou art wielding the bared sci- 
mitar, violate this soil, over which their 
footsteps glow with a mingled passion 
of avarice and tyranny ? Is it the sacred 
hospitality of the poor traveller that they 
claim, by traversing our countries in large 
bodies, formed into armed caravans ? 
Owes not the stranger equally to u* sub- 
mission or tiibute, as in Egypt, if he seek 
security and protection in the desei i V ’ 

“It is written, young maiden — ‘ as 
thou shalt do, so shall it be done unto 
thee.’ If thy brethren neglect the arts 
which civilize, if they arc steeped m the 
idleness which engenders monsters, you 
will be held up to the contempt of the 
whole earth ; for this soil will not yield 
the fiuits which are unasked of it, and 
hence thou livest necessarily at the 
chaige of other nations. You encamp 
upon your sands like bandits upon the 
highways. By what right do you separate 
the world into two parts 7 Arc you not 
a nation amongst other nations 7 Leave 
the road then free. Would you rather 
be enemies than brothers 7 Choose. 
Heaven commits to intelligence the 
avenging steel, to chastise even to ex- 
termination the hordes which are an in- 
sult to human nature.’* 

“ Heaven judges not more favour- 
ably for thee than for us, Pacha ; and if 
for the crimes of my race there is atone- 
ment to be made upon their heads, born 
poor and naked, in so miserable a coun- 
try, it will doubtless have a treasuie of 
wrath to shower upon those who, born 
in palaces, are decked with gold and 
gems, only the more securely to shed 
blood. To thee, accursed Pacha, ’tis a 
pastime; to us a necessity. Say, which 
is the most criminal, Malek Zibarra or 
Ismael Pacha V 

“ Child,” returned Ismael, with con- 
strained violence, “ confound not bra- 
very with brigandage ; the disinterested 
courage which elevates, with the theft 
which dishonours ; the deeds of the 
valiant soldier, with the rapacity of the 
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rpbber. I come jootto dertm those 
who court not destruction* IF vefjj mind 
has conceived a bloody necessity, & I 
appear among you, scimitar in hand, I 
am ready to break it in the scabbard 
the very moment thy race will loyally 
consent to the establishment of treaties 
now become indispensable. What boots 
me this useless gold, this luxury which 
thou regardest with such envy f Am I 
come to barter peril for peril, and blood 
for blood ? No ! My Mamlukes have 
largely drained my weighty coffers* 
With the gold of Cairo they have remu- 
nerated those of your hordes, who have 
already supplied provisions and supplies 
necessary to penetrate as far as Dou- 
gola and to Sennaar. The severest 
discipline has reigned in my army. I 
have punished with my own hands those 
amongst my soldiery who have dared 
disobey my commands. Where are the 
tributes that I have levied, the slaves 
with which I have swelled my retinue, 
the deeds of iniquity which by tradition 
have passed from lip to lip, even to your 
ears ? I have more enriched your race 
by my expedition than it would have 
been by the plunder of a thousand cara- 
vans ; and if, along my route, the dead 
bodies of my followers have strewn the 
ensanguined bases of the obelisks— well ! 
they sleep the death of the brave, for all 
lie with their faces toward heaven, not 
one has fallen upon his face, with a 
poniard between his shoulders.” 

“ Yet, 0 Ismael ! is there nought ne- 
cessary save the open hand and intre- 
pidity upon the brow ? Who has con- 
fided to thee the mission of changing our 
manners, to put your calculations in the 
place of our laws, to elevate your voice 
above that of our forefathers? Believest 
thou that self-established violence that 
makes it necessary to respect the lance and 
the ball, because they are effective to slay, 
conjoined to thy wishes, will form a 
cement of adamant, against which the 
rage of revolt and the poisoned weapon 
of the slave will fall alike blunted for 
ever ? My mother oft repeated to me 
the name of Napoleon, — relating to me 
his triumphs and his fall. His eagle 
soared a lofty flight, but has now dropped 
below the horizon. He planted his tri- 
coloured flag far and wide ; — to-day it 
no where floats in the breeze of heaven/ 

Ismael started, and then remained 
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fof some time absorbed in melancholy 
reverie. As the formidable black slave, 
armed with his long; scimitar, rolled his 
eyes by turns from the young maiden 
to his master? I trembled, lest, from the 
intrepidity imprinted upon her counte- 
nance, the audacious Zakaia might 
weary the ^forbearance of Ismael, and 
render me witness to one of those fre- 
quent decollations so frequent in Egypt. 
I had approached the Pacha with the 
design of opposing some words depre- 
catory to the vivacity of so passionate 
an address. I despaired, however, after 
beholding the ferocious glances of the 
selictaf and the Mamlukes, to find 
among the bystanders a single soul either 
to share my terror or second my sym- 
pathy. 

“ i am indeed unfortunate,” said 
Ismael to me, at length breaking silence, 
atid availing himself of the English lan- 
guage whilst thus speaking aside : “ I 
was bom for Europe — here I am not 
comprehended. The projects of my 
father will expire with his son. Among 
your nations governments are controlled 
by the intelligence of the people ; here 
it is the contrary : the chiefs advance, the 
masses retrograde. The passion of the 
warrior is not my master-passion, and 
et each day constrains me to arm my 
and with a weapon. It is the most un- 
grateful of all means, one of which I am 
loath to avail myself. *IThe daylight of 
civilization has not yet dawned upon 
Africa. I am weary of thinking upon 
the subject. These savages believe me 
a madman : there yawns a gulf between 
them and me. If I fall midway in my 
career, no other will tread in my steps. 
I am well convinced that intelligence 
can only be comprehended by intelli- 
gence, that the steel envenoms and 
fertilises not : to conquer is but of little 
avail— it is to render the object of con- 
quest durable. This young girl has 
spoken truth ; but reproach is no coun- 
sellor, and her invectives have not told 
me what I ought to deny. Upon that I 
muse/’ 

Thereupon ensued an embarrassing 
silence— a silence as deep as it was 
mournful, which reigned for several 
minutes. All remained motionless, 
grouped in positions than which a 
painter cOuld not have better chosen. 
The daughter of Malek Zibarra alone 
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* affected indifference, and mocked the 
hideous slave with an insolent smile, 
who devoured her momentarily with 
looks, in which an imperturbable ex- 
pression of ferocity was imprinted* 
Had the Pacha but have given the 
slightest sign, we should have been be- 
spattered with her blood, and thp trunk- 
less head dashed above the carbines. 

“ Unfasten the cords,” said Ismael, 

“ and take away that scimitar/' 

Two slaves hastened to obey ; and 
the gigantic African, disconcerted, vio- 
lently clashed the blade into the zebra- 
skin scabbard. 

Ismael picked up the yataghan placed 
at his feet. 

“Take this weapon once more, young 
maiden, and keep it for thy defence.* 

Then leaning upon my arm, and that 
of the selictar, he raised himself and 
threw a glance upon all around, accom- 
panied by an imperious gesture. s 

All present in turn made obeisance, 
and disappeared behind the gorgeous 
tapestries of the tent. 

Zakaia, dumb with surprise, gathered 
with blended shame ana joy her arms 
across her naked bosom, grasping be- 
tween her hands the poniard of which 
she had become repossessed, and yielding 
visibly to the ascendant Ismael then ex- 
ercised. He next pointed out to me 
two large sandal-wood coffers, incrusted 
with arabesques in mother-o’-pcarl, 
standing in an obscure corner of the 
tent. I raised their silver handles, and 
suddenly offered to the curious gaze of the 
high-spirited Zakaia, magnificent tissues 
heavily broidered in gold, Indian cache- 
mires, cotton stuffs of finest texture, and 
silks of Persia, whose colours and 
brilliancy would have caused many an « 
European virtue to have capitulated. 
The young girl turned her eyes from 
them as with secret mistrust ; but by the 
malicious curve her lips wore, I con- 
jectured that though this species of 
seduction might not have wholly pre- ^ 
vailed, it had, at least, dipatfhed her of. 
all terror* 

“ These are vours,” said ^he to her; 

“ and if you wish for a second poniard, 

I will give you mine/* 

Then turning towards us, he raised . 
the tapestry, and we followed hiiq into 
the open aiy. 

“ Zakaia is under the hospitality of 
[the court 
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my tent/* said be to jthe sejktar ; “ to 
your care I confide her; gupra her well. 
Tell your soldiers, that if there be any 
one among their ranks, the weight of 
whose head embarrasses him, he has 
only to avail himself of my absence, 
and at my return the chief of the black 
slaves shall ease him of it.” 

After delivering this hasty hint, he 
threw himself across a horse, made me 
a sign to follow him, and galloping 
swiftly through the darkness, we speedily 
gained the chain of out- posts. 

Upon this occasion I had an opportu- 
nity of judging of the extent of Ismael's 
intelligence, and readily comprehended 
what a powerful progress that Prince, 
seconded by his father’s indomitable 
will, might be able to effect in favour of 
civilization upon the soil of Egypt, in 
spite of the hindrance attempted by the 
dominant powers of the Ottoman Porte : 
An immense undertaking; for here, as 
in Europe, notwithstanding the vigorous 
resources of passive obedience, the pre- 
judices of superstition, hallowed by tlie 
authority of the Koran, proscribed at 
every step its onward march. 

We reached, in a very short time, the 
furthermost guard, whose numerous 
lines were posted in great strength along 
the bank of the Nile. The utmost 
activity prevailed among those troops 
that had not taken part in the previous 
day’s battle. The tribes who had 
hitherto remained neutral, descended the 
course of the river by means of slightly 
constructed rafts, laden with provisions, 
in a shop-like order under awnings 
suspended by strong unbarked poles. In 
a few hours the Pacha, who rarely left 
even minor details to the absolute dis- 
cretion of inferior officers, had presided 
over a liberal payment for provisions, 
*and some few other episodes of dis- 
cipline. Abrupt or affable, patient or 
resolute, severe or familiar, by turns, 
Ismael assured himself of, and occupied 
himself with, every thing. An in- 
habitant of the territory of Cliendj, 
had had his dwelling burned to the 
ground; Ismael indemnified him. An 
Ababdee, suspected of playing the spy* 
was interrogated, convicted, and put to 
death. Some prisoners were to be dis- 
patched towards Cairo under a strong 
escort, and immediately an estafette was 
dispatched before them, to instruct Me* 
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hemet Ali in each new project W*#* 
tained by the head of our expedition* 

From this point Ismael, preceded, bf 
a band of slaves provided with torches* 
repaired to the fortress wherein Mal$h 
Zibarra has so long arrested our prp? 
gress. It was accessible from the pLail| 
by a flight of stairs hewn in the sock#, 
and was throughout a structure of tho 
rudest character, whose situation alone 
constituted its strength. It commanded 
by its height both banks of the Jtfile. A 
bridge, formed of heavy girders, was 
thrown sufficiently far across the stream 
to reach several isolated masses of gra? 
nite, disposed very nearly in a serais 
circle. The interval of these rocks, al* 
ternately narrow and of great width, 
served both for dams and arches, per* 
mitting the escape of a cataract whose 
torrents boiled and struggled through 
them with showers of foam ; this bridge 
had been burned. An exact idea of the 
fortress might be formed, by figuring to 
oneself six enclosures of massive walls* 
raised one above the other in huge steps, 
surmounted by a tower and platform, 
whence every movement of an enemy 
might be surveyed. Between each wall, 
pierced with embrasures, through which 
arrows might be discharged under shel- 
ter, a covered way, ran round. It had 
been defended foot to foot with terrible 
slaughter, and many bodies, mangled by 
case-shot, struck down by a bullet, or 
cleft by the sabre, drenched with gore 
the narrow stone drains traversing the 
ramparts, from east to west, in a dia-: 
metrical course. It was by this en- 
trance from the desert that the feeble 
remnant of Malek Zibarra escaped ex* 
termination. 

The outworks of the fortification, co- 
lossal rather than regular, betrayed the 
infancy of military defence. The base- 
ment chambers, sloping with flattened 
roofs, resembled the sombrous architec- 
ture borrowed from Egyptian traditions ; 
but when we had penetrated, by tlie aid 
of resinous torches, into the black bowels 
of the pile, a dazzling spectacle struck 
upon our sight of costly treasures scat- 
tered over the granite floors. Vaults 
were heaped entire with gold dust, ele- 
phant's tusks, ostrich feathers, grains of 
carthemy, rhinoceros’ horns, and sandal- 
wood. \ We found, piled up, pell mell, 
one upon another, burst, crushed, and 
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bulging with .their own weight, coffers 
filled with costly tissues, pillaged, doubt- 
less, by armed bands from the caravans. 
To traverse these magazines of confused 
riches, it was necessary momentarily to 
mount and descend short flights of nar- 
row steps, squeeze ourselves between 
the bam, or create a space by main 
force. My spurs tore the rich silks, and 
we crushed pearls beneath our feet. 

Ismael coldly surveyed these riches. 
He gave instructions to certain indivi- 
duals of his suite ; then, preceded by a 
torch-bearer, we re-descended the steps 
which led landward. Therefrom a 
stranger eye could not have formed an 
idea of the desert’s limits. The heavens, 
studded with stars, now stooped cloudless 
to the horizon : by the light alone of the 
fires blazing in the centre of the camp, 
I perceived, near Ismael’s tent, the 
splendid cavalry of the Arabs deployed 
in far-stretching lines. Nothing could 
be more picturesque than this move- 
ment, in the silence of night, or more 
majestic than that dark fortress, with its 
battlements in the sky, and its basement 
in the Nile; nought more solemn tlian the 
Nile itself— here clear and tranquil, offer- 
ing its mirror to the tamarind-trees upon 
its banks — there a few paces further 
down, turbid and roaring, and dashing 
its scattered foam against the circular 
rock-parapet of the stronghold. 

Upon our goodly coursers, in the 
twinkling of an eye we regained our 
camp ; the troops presented arms, open- 
ing their files in a double hedge, which 
Ismael traversed on foot. He stopped 
to chat with the common soldiers, affect- 
ing to countenance their rude military 
repartees ; skilful, however, to discover 
errors of discipline, and prodigal of hard 
words towards their superior officers, 
when detected. Ismael thus parodied 
Napoleon: under the same circum- 
stances, the like instinct is ever deve- 
loped unintentionally by mankind. 

k We re-entered the tent, and the troops 
remained under arms. 

. ‘ CHAPTER III. 

Before raising the tapestry, ’which 
formed a' sort of vestibule to the interior 
of the pavilion, the Pacha addressed a 
word t6 the young Caghaian girl, who, 
doubtless, comprehended how entirely 
hercohdition Was changed, for she com- 
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manded u$ to attend her. Ismael,, in 
complying with the mandate* was unable 
to repress a smile. 

On being ushered into the presence of 
the daughter of Malek Zibarra, we found 
her seated in the oriental manner upon 
Ismael’s divan ; and in her attitude, at 
once graceful and dignified, one might 
discern all the ingenuousness of a child 
unconscious of the danger iof coquetry. 

A shawl of white and crimson stripes 
was roiled as a turban round her head, 
the twisted ends falling upon her knees. 
Her scarlet dolman , edged with white 
Thibet fur, floated above a vest of satin 
crossed over her heaving bosom by a 
Cachemire scarf, in which glittered the 
gemmed handle of a yataghan : her legs 
were imprisoned in large trousers of a 
pale blue tissue, and red brodequins, too 
large for the delicate proportions of her 
feet, completed this singularly imposing 
toilet. One might have mistaken hev 
for a youthful Mamluke about to be ini- 
tiated into the harem mysteries— about 
to make his choice from the beauties of 
a seraglio, and for the first time to sow 
jealousy in the bosom of the odalisk 
Circassians. 

Ismael seized me by the arm : “ You, 
Europeans,” said he, in a low tone, 
pointing his finger expressively towards 
me, “ have, and you must allow it, sin- 
gular modes of thinking with regard to 
us. You believe that the grosser passions 
re-occupy our lives ; that we lust for 
lood in fight, pillage after victory, aqji 
unbridled pleasure during peace; and 
yet, nevertheless, in our torrid clime, have 
we preserved in our manners more, per- 
haps, of a chivalric spirit than is found 
even in the very heart of your frigid 
civilization. I have learned the infamous 
details of those duel-like feuds which 
have so recently desolated the nationS of 
the north. The cause was great, "but 
the deeds of many men involved in it 
appeared little. In such matters, we 
propose to ourselves less and do more. 
Brandy, pillage, and complaisant women 
being necessary to your brutal soldieiy — 
war must ever be for yon ft period of 
crisis and disorder. It is not for such 
despicable objects that I have taken up 
arms. I am neither soldier nor robber, 
by free will ; and my habits are opposed 
to those wretched pleasures, too deafly 
paid for when genuine, if they eiftascu- 
[t ui COURT 
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late the soul, and ever deceitful if ob- 
tained by force. I love my own will 
better than that of any woman living*. 
Their beauty reaches not the aim I have 
purposed to accomplish, and the passing 
moment merits not that I should sacri- 
fice to it the future, which remains to 
me. We must look beyond to-day ; it 
is the succeeding hour which pays the 
price of that just elapsed. 

The moment was not opportune to 
urge objections against the Pacha in fa- 
vour of Europe. I remained silent. 

Daughter of Malek Zibarra,” said 
he, after a pause, to Zakaia,— go, seek 
again thy sire : I do not restrain thee. I 
know what it is for a father to wear an 
anxious heart; I can comprehend bis 
feats and superstition. Have I not felt 
upon my eheek the tear of Mehemet Ali ? 
when he gave utterance to the word 
4 Adieu !’ and yet I am a man. Malek 
Zibarra is, doubtless, praying in dust and 
ashes : restore him, therefore, once more 
to peace and happiness ! Let him learn that 
a virgin may leave even a camp of Mame- 
lukes unsullied. That 1 am not a bar- 
barian — that the precepts of the Koran 
are equally for me as for all. 1 know the 
bravery of Malek Zibarra, but deplore his 
abuse. There is a more legitimate field 
for its display than expending it in ra- 
vaging the desert. I offer him my hand. 
My heart bleeds to widen these solitudes, 
already so immense. Cheerfully would 
1 people, rather than depopulate them. 
In this world there is ample space for all 
the children of heaven, and hospitality 
should have its festivals throughout our 
large zone. Let us renew, if he will, the 
almost forgotten traditions ; let us cement, 
by peace, a monument which shall 
bear two names. Egypt has been ac- 
cursed of Heaven ever since she incurred 
its bate. Where are her canals ? The 
sand has chokedt heir sluices. Where 
are her temples ? The sand has under- 
mined their bapements. Where are her 
countless multitudes? The sand-shower 
raised by the khamsin has strewn the de- 
sert with her tribes. Humanity has de- 
serted the plains in which it was its 
duty to resist destruction, not to aid it. 
During . the watches of the night, in your 
rare oases, exist vestiges of the ancient 
splendour which formed the glory of this 
climate. Are not wonders told of the 
festivals to which the whole world was 
attracted ? All have sprung from a land 
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whereon the torpor of death now reigrt^ 
supreme around. To-day the tioiriif id- 
venturer of the north comes Only to place 
his gazellc-like foot upon the tfepulcniWs. 
He seeks not man, for in him he finds 
not a brother. He invades the faffing 
monuments with respect; his lips only 
re-echo their past history; he comes 
for fragments which he disputes wifh 
the jackal and the panther. These 
noble ruins are the lairs of monsters*; 
and Africa has so far falleu into oblivion, 
that scarcely is the route to them known. 
You must tread the furrow dug by the 
caravan or perish ; still more necessary is 
the military array ; and the merchant, 
the traveller, and the artist have become 
soldiers. If the undertaking of Amrou 
were dared afresh, if the Mediterranean 
again opened a granite channel to the 
sea of the Pharaohs, your tribes would be 
soon extinct, — oriental Africa would cease 
to exist. Intelligence must be the ally 
of courage ; war ought to be the auxiliary, 
and not the enemy of peace. Let those 
hands which are strong be united in cor- 
diality ! Placed between two worlds, you 
are naturally their arbitrators, the neutral 
ground the caravansera. Your country 
is fitted for the depfit of all nations, the 
magazine of the world ; their arts, their 
riches, are at your command. Ponder 
well ! You cannot baulk the universe of 
these benefits, and you might become the 
dispensers of them: imitate us. Civiliza- 
tion is encamped at Cairo, where my 
father has naturalised it, and it marches 
with my tents. I am aware that it can- 
not be thrust by main force upon a na- 
tion, and it is with regret I behold so 
many arms misused in the infliction of 
punishment, of which it would be more 
worthy humanity to make a better usRge. 
Human industry has laboriously chased 
sterility to the Polar snows, and, by an 
accusing contrast, fecundity has disap - 
eared from the south. The Nile, 
owever, flows ever in its bed, prompt 
to circulate life along its course; its 
potent slime asks but for^the seed to be 
scattered over its surface. Heaven, at the 
appointed time, will again permit Egypt 
to take her place among the nations. 
The sun is always in our zenith : yet it 
is not his fiery beam which scorchetb. and 
withers, but the lazy courage that wields 
the weapon of the murderer, which strikes 
man instead of interrogating the soil; 
and which, for a- life of momentary con* 

two 
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lingencies, exposes even the cradled 
infant to the wrath of the rest of mankind. 
Depart, young maiden ! thy ears have 
drunk the words of sincerity — thy voice 
may effect much hereafter. The shep- 
herd of Israel struck down Goliah with 
the sling*— he was a child like thee. Thou 
hast a greater and a better task to exe- 
cute. Go 1 Thy father will listen to thee !” 

During the conclusion of this touching 
allocution, uttered in a most impressive 
tone, the posture of the young girl sud- 
denly changed. Her legs were uncrossed, 
her foot sought the ground with a firm 
ftep, her body was thrown forwards — the 
firigers of both hands spread upon her 
knees, and her lustrous black eyes, im- 
moveable through surprise and enthusi- 
asm-all announced that the voice of 
Ismael had penetrated to her soul like the 
light of a revelation. Then dropped the 
mocking mask of romanticism wherewith 
she had covered her features, lest it might 
be said they had betrayed her fears. She 
made a vain effort to stammer forth a few 
words of respect and gratitude; but her 
perturbation could not make itself intelli- 
gible— she slid to the ground, knelt, and 
carried the ermine of the Egyptian caftan 
to her lips. Ismael made a signal by 
dapping his hands. The tapestry, raised 
by two negroes, showed us the caparisoned 
aebra (the invariable leader of every ca- 
ravan), heading a file of tall dromedaries. 
At the voice of an old Nubian comae , or 
groom, the dromedaries bent their knees 
by turns ; they were laden successively 
with costly ornaments, white stuffs, and 


brilliant variegated carpets. Immediately 
they felt the burden had become suffi- 
ciently heavy, the intelligent animals res© 
up, causing the small silver bells suspended 
from their necks to tinkle sharply ; negro 
children carrying tambourines and brazen 
cymbals, leaped lightly upon the croups 
with an affected disregard to equilibrium, 
—whilst mounted upon small horses of a 
noble breed, wide chested, nervous-ham- 
med, and free-going Nubian horsemen 
sat like statues of bronze, in white tunics 
arid cotton turbans, pressing their toes, 
widely opened by sandals, upon the elastic 
stirrup-cord, and daunting, at times, with 
the polished steel head! of their lances held 
perpendicularly, the eye of a refractory 
dromedary attempting to break the line. 

The presence of the Nubian among 
Ismael's cavalry requires a word of ex- 
planation— it was a tactic borrowed from 
Bonaparte. It had not been forgotten 
that that skilful general had incorporated 
in the ranks of his regular army, those 
temporary allies which successively help- 
ed him to victory, and the regiments of 
France caused the imperial eagle to flit 
from battle-field to battle-field, over the 
countries thus abandoned by coalition. 
The conquered, thereby, became auxi- 
liaries, and conquest an added arm. It 
was the phenomenon of the snoW-ball, 
which precipitates an avalanche to the 
foot of the Alps — and the secret alike of 
the glories and reverses of Napoleon. 

The Egyptian, however, had an advan- 
tage of his Gallic predecessor — for the 
hordes of Africa /cejrf their oaths . 


(To be concluded in our next Number .) 


EPITAPH, FROM THE FRENCH of ROUSSEAU. 

Here lies Sir Anthony, lead, cased in lead, 

Who wrote a book no mortal ever read; 

His death, he boasted he should long survive , 

Alas! the poor man died, while yet alive . 

T- W. 
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HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


GUGLIELMO TELL. 

11 Le Theatre est la litterature en action.**— Mad. db Staei* 


The judgment of all Europe has 
already and definitively recognised the 
opera of “ William Tell” as the master- 
piece of modern dramatic music. Ros- 
sini, quitting the beaten track of his 
style, has composed a kind of music in 
which may be found the resolution of 
the grand problem of the fusion of the 
three musical schools of Germany, 
France, and Italy, blending together 
their well-known discriminating characte- 
ristics— the scientific, meditative harmony 
of the Germans, the grammatical pre- 
cision of the French, and the elegant 
inspiring melody of the Italians. 

These different musical beauties may 
be said to be in “ William Tell,” as the 
rays which in their passage through the 
prism of the several schools, exhibited 
the different musical colours, but which, 
thus fused and blended by Rossini, 
have combined to the production of 
light , which, musically interpreted, 
would be best translated by the term 
beaut //. And truly, from all the varied 
beauties which he has studied, either in 
the ancient classics or in the moderns, 
Rossini ha$ succeeded in forming a per- 
fect whole, a unity, a beau ideal. 

Amid the applauses of all Europe, 
however, it is more than possible that 
there may be found some whose misera- 
ble lot it is, not to be able to compre- 
hend and appreciate this beauty ; and 
for them, all that is left us is, to pity the 
material deafness of their ears, or the 
still wprse dulness of their intellect. It 
is quite evident, with respect to master- 
pieces, such as “ William Tell/* if a 
person has the misfortune not to f$el 
admiration, or rather not to be thrown 
into ecstacies, that he knows nothing 
about it, and can only be compared to 
the poor man whose eyes were much 
diseased, and who, instead of bewailing 
the defectiveness of his own sight, com- 
plained that the sun gave too much 
fight; to whom, however, Metastasio 
replied in a strophe which we hare had 
frequent occasion to quote—* 
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“ Se la pupilla inferma 
Non puo fissarsi al sole, 

Colpa del sol non fe.” 

We learn, from the public journals, 
that on the 29th of June, Rossini arrived 
at Naples, and that the day after he 
set off for the Villa Barbaja , near the 
celebrated grotto of Pusilippo, renowned 
for its different historical and monu- 
mental recollections, among the number 
of which is the tomb of Virgil. It is 
said, that at this poetical Spot, on this 
land of intellectual light and of music, 
our great master is composing for the 
theatre of Sm Carlo an opera, whose title 
is to be Giovanni di Monferrato, and 
the libretto of which is written by 
Ghirarducci. We are unacquainted 
with the poetic powers of this writer, 
but we hope his libretto will prove better 
than that of Rossini’s other operas* in- 
cluding “ William Tell,” which presents 
a magnificent subject, worthy of sublime 
poetry. M. Scribe, who wrote the ori- 
ginal French, produced some remark- 
able situations, and that is all. Several 
translations have been made into Italian, 
but we are not acquainted with the 
names of the authors, except that of 
Signor Brighenti. The translation in 
use at Her Majesty’s Theatre is not by 
Sig. Brighenti, to whom we give the 
preference, although the one adopted is 
not bad, and contains some very tolera- 
ble verses. 

To proceed with order, however, we 
will give the reader a brief analysis of 
the opera. And first, the mind of the 

E ublic is led by the overture to compre- 
end the whole action about to be de- 
veloped before their eyes, and to follow 
it through all its phases, and are fully 
prepared to enjoy the triumph of the 
regenerator of his country, “ William 
Tell.” Never did overture more com- 
pletely realise the idea of Gluck, accord- 
ing to whom it should be a prolegomenon , , 
comprehending a synopsis of the entire 
poem ; nev£r, we say, was this idea of 
Gluck better carried into execution 
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than in the overture to “ William TelL” 
You understand at once that the scene 
is in Switzerland ; you almost see it, 
such is the tally philosophical spirit with 
which the use of the varied instruments 
is directed. At one time falls upon the 
ear the Rons des V aches , at another the 
echo of the mountains, the roar of the 
tottent, thp song of birds, and every 
thine connected with the idea of a pas- 
toral life. 

But, alas t the symphony changes : 
plaintive and agitated strains lead you 
to anticipate melancholy events. The 
music suggests the idea of a heavy mis- 
fortune, a crime. But shortly, by a 
bold end original instrumentation, the 
approaching occurrence of another event 
is intimated : you hear the tread of 
battalion after battalion; and then the 
battle-march, which leads to the charge 
thousands of men fighting for their 
country, is resolved into a march of 
triumph —- Gessier is killed ; William Tell 
is victorious; Switzerland is free. This 
analysis, brief as it is, of an overture so 
replete with modulation, transition, con- 
trast, and majesty, will suffice to give 
an idea at once of the action itself, and 
of the entire opera, either in reference 
to the action or to the music. But, in 
accordance with our promise, we pro- 
ceed with the; details. After a repeti- 
tion of the overture, which is played with 
great brilliancy and force, the scene 
opens in a village near Altorf, in Swit- 
zerland; a chorus sings with much 
spirit the praises of the sky, and the land 
of the Switzers. But the thought of the 
enslaved condition of his country fills 
William Tell with gloom and melan- 
choly, while a fisherman addresses a 
song of love to Edwige and Jemmy— 

44 Gentil come la rosa 

D’un bel mattin nascent?, 

Potrai d’un del fremente 

Placar, ben mio, Torror.” 

# This very naive little song is given by 
Sig. Tati in excellent style. Then 
shputo are heard and cries of joy. The 
aged fyelchtul (Morelli), father of Arnold 
(Rtibini), the secret lover of Matilda, 
wop is sister to the Governor (Gessier), 
arrives, and every one immediately does 
homage—/*/ saggio tra i pastori. He 
comps to celebrate the nuptials of the 
shepherds,’ and he cannot conceal his 
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desire to see hist son Arnold married. 
A chorus of extraordinary beauty, in 
which Lahlache, both as actor and 
singer, eclipses all the others, finishes 
this wonderful piece of composition. 
Arnold then remains alone, meditating 
upon his father’s desire for his marriage, 
and exclaims— 

44 Giammai ! , 

Ferehe a me stesso 
Tacer npn posso 
In qual fatale oggetto 
Son rapid i miei sensi f 
O tu, di Gessier suora, eppur si 
umana, 

O mia Matilda, io t'amo. 

Io t’adoro, e l’onor mio, 

Per te il dover, l'Elvezia, il padre 
obblio” 

This dream of love for* the sister of 
the tyrant of his country is interrupted 
by William Telly who, in a duo, justly 
celebrated for the beauty of both its 
music and its words, proposes to him to 
effect the deliverance of his country from 
foreign yoke. The love of his country 
is a powerful principle in the breast of 
each, but on one side the love of 
Matilda is equally strong ; and in the 
contrast thus presented, Rossini has 
succeeded in producing and developing 
musical beauties altogether unique, of 
which the most striking passage is on 
the words— 

44 Matilda a me diletta,” &c. 

After follows the ceremony of the es- 
pousals, and the prayer of the chorus is 
given with wonderful effect. Then enters 
Leuthold , who has only preserved the 
honour of his daughter by slaying one of 
Gessler’s soldiers, and is now seeking 
safety from the ruffians who are clokeiy 
pursuing him. No one dares so far 
commit himself as to offer assistance. 
William Tell alone is bold enough to 
take a boat and pull him over to the 
other side of the water. The other Swit- 
zers, however, put up prayers to Heaven 
for the safety of the fugitive and his 
conductor. 

Rodolphoy one of Gessier 9 s officers* ar- 
rives with a band of soldiers, and de- 
mands to know who has aided Leuthold 
in his escape. 

44 Ron. Ahl tremate; il reo svelatef ' 
Mbl. Sciagurato ! questo suolo 
. Non 6 suol m traditor ! 

, Bon. Quel ribaldo circondate 

E sia tratto al mio signor.” , t 
[COURT MAG. 
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• The hopes, the prayers, the execra- 
tions of the Switzers, form a magnificent 
contrast, which with imposing effect 
concludes the first act. Most superb is 
the adagio of the finale, and truly classic 
the instrumentation of the stretto. 

The second act opens at Brunner, a 
village at the foot of the mountains of 
Rutli, near the lake of the four cantons. 
Night begins to close in ; Gessler* s hunts- 
men have had a successful chase, sing in 
merry strains, and retire. Matilda seizes 
an opportunity of withdrawing from the 
party, and, when alone, pours forth the 
unfortunate love she cherishes for Ar- 
nold, Persiani here displays all the 
force of her powers in the aria— 

44 Selve opachc, dcserta brughiera," &c. 

' Arnold hears this avowal of her sen- 
timents, and a reciprocal declaration of 
love is made to form an enchanting duo. 
But the joys of love are of short dura- 
tion. Matilda exclaims — 

44 Alcun vien. Separiamci ! 

Ahn. Cielo ! Guglielrao ! Valter 1 
Parti, ah! parti I” 

[Matilda cant. 
Then occurs the famous trio of the 
conspirators, in which we learn that the 
father of Arnold has been slain by the 
command of G easier. The son vows to 
avenge his father, and to deliver Swit- 
zerland. Our own private conviction 
points to this passage, as one of inimi- 
table sublimity ; and the universal judg- 
ment of the musical world confirms our 
opinion. We listened also with deep 
delight to that beautiful adagio — 

44 Troncar suoi di, n &c. 

The second act concludes with the 
meeting of the emissaries of the three 
cantons of Untervald, Switz, and Uri, 
who bind themselves by oaths to effect 
the deliverance of Switzerland ; in the 
course of which, Giurinm, Giurinmo , is 
remarkable as poetry, and extraordinarily 
beautiful as music. 

The third act opens with a duo be- 
tween Matilda and Arnold, in which 
the latter frankly declares his hatred to 
Gassier, and the impossibility of his be- 
coming the husband of the tyrant's sister. 
In this duo, nearly all of which devolves 
upon her, Pereiani executes a cadence 
full of extraordinary difficulties. The 
second scene transports us to a square 
in Altorf, ih which is raised a pole bear- 
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ing a cap, o before which the people are fo 
bow, in evidence of their reiqpoct and 
submission to Gessler, The tyrant's 
soldiers bend before it, and sing; to their 
master’s praise. Williafa Tell and his 
son refuse to bow. The soldiers utfer 
threats of pun : shment, both" for this atitt 
for his assisting Leathold to escape. 
Gessler burns for vengeance upon bbth 
him and his child. 

44 Gess. Rispondi, 4 

E questo il figlio tuo ? 

Gugl. II solo. 

Gess. Ebbcn, salvarlo vuoi ? 

Gugl. Salvarlo ! Qual b il suo folio mai ? 
Gess. L’esserti figlio, 

Il tuo parlar, l’incauto orgoglio tuo. 
Gugl. Me solo, io sol t’offesi : 

Me solo punir deil” 

A terrible trial awaits him— 

44 Gess. Del suo perdono or tn l'arbitro sei. 
Siccoine abile arciero 
Ti tiene ognun de* tuoi. 

Sul capo di tuo figlio 
Pongasi questo porno, e d'un tuo 
dardo 

Involarglielo dei sotto il mio sguar- 
dol" 

William is compelled to submit; the 
apple is on the head of the child ; the 
father draws the fatal bow ; his hand is 
guided by Heaven ; the apple is struck ; 
the child is saved! The joy of the 
Switzers is at its height ; but at the mo- 
ment of JVUliam's embracing his son, an 
arrow drops from his cloak— 

44 Gess. Quel dardo, a che ? 

Gugl. Per te, se egli era estinto 1” 

After that, Gessler orders that both 
father and son be massacred. But as 
even his sister remonstrated against this 
cruelty, and the people begin to rise, the 
tyrant orders his prisoners to be conveyed 
to the other side of the lake. In the pass- 
age a storm occurs, and William Tell 
embraces the opportunity of a moment 
of confusion, when his assistance was 
required to save the boat, to seize his 
bow, and bury an arrow in the heart of 
Gessler, Matilda finds in the arms of 
her husband Arnold , consolation for the 
loss of her brother ; and a short struggle 
between William with the Switzers and 
the soldiers of Gessler , ensures the free- 
dom of their country. 

Such is the plot of the opera, the mu- 
sic of which, we must repeat, is suBliine 
in the whole force of the word ; admi- 
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r&ble for its dramatic effect, full of local 
colouring, philosophical in the appro- 
priate originality of its varied rytlim, 
most masterly in its instrumentation; 
it is complete in every thing essential to 
a masterpiece of dramatic music, ancient 
or modem. 

Previously to concluding this article, 
however, we will present our readers 
with some remarks that occurred at Paris 
in a conversation upon the performance 
of this opera, in the theatre of that city, 
together with some reflections upon the 
genius of Rossini. 

It was a magnificent night in May, the 
stars shone with unwonted splendour. 
At a little distance were heard the 
sounds of a delightful concert, and 
these, united with the enlivening society 
of Sig. C— , a celebrated musician 
and poet, to whose conversation it was 
ever an enjoyment to listen, seemed to 
restore his companion, for the time, ill 
as he was, to health and vigour. They 
were naturally led to the subject of 
music, and touched upon the various 
prodigies attributed by the ancients to 
that art. These combine so much of the 
curious and iuteresting, that we shall 
probably connect them together and in- 
clude them in some future number of 
our magazine. In the course of our 
conversation, our ears were delighted by 
the performance of some of the most 
classic pieces of Rossini, the effect and 
enjoyment of which were greatly en- 
hanced by the peaceful stilluess of 
surrounding night. We inquired of 
our companion what he thought of the 
genius of Rossini. Turning quickly 
upon us his large black eyes, which 
glistened visibly through the dark at the 
mention of Rossini’s name, the poet 
expressed himself, nearly as we can re- 
collect, in the following manner. 

u To know the genius of Rossini, it is 
necessary to be acquainted with Italy ; 
end the mind will be better prepared to 
judge correctly of that classic land, 
when it has learned to appreciate the 
works of its great composers. To find 
an individual who combines in himself 
the habits and character of an entire 
nation, b very difficult; but once found, 
he must be honoured as a genius. The 
relation, however, between an indi- 
vidual obi a people is more or less 
inthnator according to the difference of 
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intelligence. A mind, for instance, de- 
voted to Art, can easily attain the end ; 
for Art being essentially synthetic, in- 
cludes in one formula all that gives life 
and movement to a nation ; and a statue, 
a monumeut, a poem, a production in 
music— these are the means it employs 
to express its sublime inspirations. 

<c Of all the arts which, since the com- 
mencement of the world, have fired the 
genius of man, music is the most uni- 
versal in its effects, manifests itself with 
greatest power, is the most commanding, 
the most fascinating; it is the natural 
language of the human heart, when the 
passions impel it beyond the ordinary 
limit of its accustomed habits. The com- 
poser is less individual than the sculp- 
tor, who is too often absorbed in the con- 
templation of form, and less regardful of 
the public than of his own particular 
taste. The musician expresses all the. 
passions, in all their degrees, investing 
them with universality, so that each per- 
son detects therein his very own soul ; but 
joy, grief, love, despair, have not the 
same musical form in every country. 
The difference in the mode of expressing 
these sentiments enables us, for example, 
to distinguish between Italy and Ger- 
many. 

“Go to the Italian theatre on the 
occasion of an opera of Rossini, and you 
may at once, and without quitting Paris, 
learn the character of my countrymen. 
Your excited imagination will quickly 
be transported beyond the Alps, there to 
meet with a joyous and sometimes reck- 
less people ; there you will pass through 
laughing fields into splendid towns and 
magnificent saloons. On the other hand, 
if you go into Italy, you every where find 
the music of our great master, revealing 
itself in the physiognomy of the people, 
in the fine arts, and even in the sciences. 

“ Walk in the streets at night, and 
your ears will be enchanted by sweetest 
voices issuing from the casements near 
you, or echoing through the air from a 
neighbouring quarter of the town. It is, 
perhaps, the outburst of a spontaneous 
concert by young men or young maidens, 
inspired by the moonlit sky. The people 
sing as they pass along the public walks, 
or through the squares ; apd amateurs 
of the highest rank will suddenly rush 
into their houses and fly to their piano, 
in order to fix a musical thought or 
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phrase that has occurred in the course of 
their walk, and thus they compose 
sweet airs, the remembrance of which 
continues in their sleep, and procures 
them dreams of delight. 

“ Vocal .music is more cultivated than 
instrumental. The Italians prefer deve- 
loping their voice in song, to contending 
with the minute difficulties connected with 
the art of playing on the flute or violin. 
For them, the voice is the easiest and 
most natural utterance of passion. The 
very peasants resort to song to enliven 
their weary labours under the heat of the 
scorching sun ; and, if any play on an 
instrument, others sing to it. Harmony 
is not dominant with us, or with the 
Germans, but secondary, melody occu- 
the first place. 

ossini created a music which ex- 
presses the character of Italy, which re- 
sponds to all her wants, and paints all 
her pleasures. 

“ Pesaro, a beautiful little town in the 
Papal states, gave birth to this illustrious 
composer, who was born on the 18th 
of January, 1791 . The first impressions 
we receive on entering life exercise an 
influence which powerfully modifies our , 
organism, and the artist feels its effects 
more acutely than any. The objects 
which first impressed themselves upon 
the mind of Rossini, in his infancy, must 
have contributed much to develop his 
genius. His native place is on the gulf 
of Venice, surrounded on one side by 
fertile hills, on the other by the azure 
waters of the Adriatic ; the air is filled 
with balmy fragrance ; and the tints of 
the sky blend in sweetest harmony with 
those of the sea. Not far from hence is 
the spot that gave birth to Raphael. In 
these parts nature is well adapted to form 
the character of an artist. Music and 
painting are felt in all their hues aud 
forms. * 

“ Rossini, in fact, from his earliest years 
appeared inspired by the aspect of his 
country, and subsequently he displayed 
powers (hat were truly prodigious. It is 
related of him, that at the age of ten, 
he directed an orchestra ; and at sixteen, 
having composed his tf Tancredi,” all 
Italy resounded with his name. Who 
could then have measured a career com- 
menced so early, and in so brilliant a 
manner? His master himself, Mattei, 
the celebrated professor at the Lyceum 
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at Bologna, when he heard Rofsini’sSfBt 
opera, was so astonished at the imagina- 
tion it discovered, that he thought We 
pupil must have exhausted his resource! 
m his first attempt. He exclaimed on 
the occasion — “ Ma non farh piu mental* 11 
Experience, however, proved the con** 
trary ; Rossini found in his art, or rather 
in the depths of his heart, inexhaustible 
sources of inspiration ; he even exceeded 
the limits assigned to the science byall the 
greatest masters that had preceded him. 

i( Cimarosa and Paesiello delighted to 
hover round an idea, continually adding, 
new embellishments. Rossini did not 
adopt this course, but preferred multi- 
plying his images, passing from one to 
the other with the greatest rapidity ; he 
poured forth his effusions with indefa- 
tigable ardour, never once stopping to 
take breath ; he allowed no time for re- 
flection ; the most vivid emotions fol- 
lowed each other in the most rapid suc- 
cession ; and the end of the performance 
found the heart of the auditor oppressed 
almost to bursting by the intensity and 
variety of feelings excited, lost— drowned 
in a sea of delight. 

“ Rossini was bom at an epoch of 
movement and novelty. All Europe 
was stirred and agitated from one end to 
the other, first by the ideas of the French 
revolution, and afterwards by the arms 
of Napoleon. 

“ The human mind seemed to have i$- 
ceived a new and sudden development ; 
an extraordinary increase of energy was 
displayed by the intellectual faculties, 
for which unwonted and most powerful 
means of impulsion were found. The 
spirit of activity, which animated equally 
cities and armies, extended also to edu- 
cation, to the sciences, and the fine arts. 
All seemed to undergo a reform, a com- 
plete regeneration. It was expected 
that the impressions, produced by a 
book, a statue, a musical production, 
should be powerful and rapid, as if the 
principle of life were augmented, and the 
world were advancing towards a condi- 
tion hitherto unknown. It was requisite 
for the artist to move with this whirlwind 
of things and ideas, to participate in this 
species of universal delirium. 

“ Rossini, however, while yielding to 
the spirit of the epoch, remained faithful 
to the character ox his country. It is true, 
that his songs were of a different stamp 
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from those of Cimarosa and Paesiello, 
but the Italian genius is equally evident 
in the one and in the other. This was 
no longer the time for the dolcefar niente , 
which possessed such charms for my 
countrymen, who were complete strangers 
to the ideas, by which in other parts 
social order, had been wholly subverted. 
I do not mean to say, that the new mu- 
sic was imbued With the grand, warlike 
^entiment belonging to the time, although 
it was noisy in its execution. It still 
contained the expression of grief, plea- 
sure, and indifference ; it was adapted 
tor love and gaiety ; but when attempting 
the comic, its smile ceased to be naive 
and joyous as formerly. One felt that 
something sad and serious had thrown 
a cloud of gloom over the public mind ; 
and to be convinced of this, it was only 
necessary to witness the performance of 
u Tancredi” or “ LTtaliana in Algieri." 
Our great composer wrote these works at 
the commencement of his career, when 
bis imagination was filled with new ideas, 
sparkled with youth and genius, yet at 
all times clearly belonged to an Italian 
school. In his “ Tancredi,'' he is not 
without a certain degree of timidity, and 
bis conceptions breathe a species of vir- 
gin purity ; such also are the forms em- 
ployed by Cimarosa and Paesiello — long, 
sententious phrases, which, however, 
make but a short-lived impression upon 
the attention they attract, or the soul 
they captivate. It was not till a later 
period, in u La Gazza Ladra” and in 
the “ Barbiere •” that oiir composer dis- 
played the boldness of style which now 
constitutes one of the most striking fea- 
tures of his music. 

. “ His grandest effects are always pro- 
duced by melody, and it is in this espe- 
cially, that he shows his Italian genius. 
In his productions, harmony is but the 
frame in which he sets his ideas ; it is as 
the grouud-work of a picture ; it is as 
the azure sky above the head of a young 
married pair ; it prepares the soul, and 
disposes it to listen with feeling to the 
. strains of delightful music. And the more 
fully to enjoy it in one of the immense 
theatres in Italy, partially lighted, so as 
to render the stage more distinct, and to 
concentrate the attention of the specta- 
tors, the soul yields to its influence, and 
Buffers itself to be completely wrapped 
sad absorbed* This dramatic effect is in 
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general aided by the ingenious arrange* 
raent of the decorations. But Rdssini 
needs not these assistances ; he may dis- 
dain them ; he might even dispense with 
skilful singers and good musicians, with 
a favourably-formed theatre and a well- 
written drama ; the power of his getiius 
veils in many instances the defects of 
bad execution. 

“ A single spark of his fire suffices to 
set the hearts of all on flame; all immedi- 
ately comprehend the artist. The internal 
voice mingles with his notes, and hence 
his airs arc readily engraven on the 
memory. On quitting the theatre, every 
one is heard repeating them, and shortly 
the very walls of the streets resound 
with them from the mouths of the as- 
tonished multitude ; notes that find an 
echo in every heart, have little need of 
the aid of a libretto . In fact, Rossini 
has almost always chosen pieces which 
have but little charm in reading; but 
they serve to give an impulse to his 
imagination, which, having this scope, 
pours forth unrestrainedly and at once 
both feelings and music with which to 
awaken them in others, 

“ It is true that sometimes his dramatic 
situations are not suitably expressed by 
his music, but this is not of frequent oc- 
currence, and then perhaps only because 
a disposition to be gay, diverted his 
thoughts from the sorrows and griefs 
of a person long since dead. On this 
ground he has been charged with want 
of sensibility, and accused of trifling 
with the public, and making a mock of 
human nature. No one, however, who 
has listened to many of his operas could 
deny that generally the effect of his 
music is to excite and fire the heart ; 
and that what has given rise to this re- 
proach forms but a rare exception. 
Such mockery accords not with Italian 
manners ; a fact, of which he is perfectly 
aware. 

“ After the death of Cimarosa and 
Paesiello, two composers of distinguished 
merit, named Mayer and Paer, endea- 
voured to inspire the Italians 'with a 
taste for a new kind of music, borrowed 
from the Germans. But at that period 
nothing could be more opposed to the 
tendencies and habits of the Italians, 
than what came from Germany. With- 
out denying the very great merit of 
these two artists, the souls of the 
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Italians were insensible to inspirations 
which they considered of too abstract a 
nature, as well as to a mode of expres- 
sion by which their form was enveloped 
in so dense a cloud of harmony. 
Mozart himself, at first, excited but 
little admiration in Italy; on the con- 
trary, his music was even called bar - 
barous . They could not, they said, 
comprehend why the maestro Tedesco 
had framed for himself so many diffi- 
culties in his art, for the mere sake of 
overcoming them. Now, however, they 
regard music with the enlightened view 
of extending social civilisation, and the 
improvement of mankind at large. The 
fusion of the different schools of music 
has begun ; and the same may be said of 
the other sciences. The fraternisation of 
mankind is in progress, the work of 
civilisation will have its accomplishment E 
But let me return to my principal sub- 
ject. 

44 Rossini was not inferior to others, 
when he wished to make a display of 
science. Arrived at Paris, a city in 
which, as in London, intellectual light 
is more abundant, he perceived the 
necessity of imparting to his music more 
of sublimity and universality. He, 
therefore, applied himself to perfecting 
his Moise : he produced his 44 Guglielmo 
Tell/* two works which involve the 
grand Political Idea — which breathe of 
heaven and earth. In them he has 
exerted all his powers ; the music is not 
of that light kind which is called ex- 
pressive; they are two great poems, 
written in the language of angels. 

44 Listening to these strains, man be- 
comes aggrandised, ennobled; feels as if 
present at the celebration of some pro- 
found mystery ; and religion, country, 
are mysteries which the beau Ideal invests 
with all its splendour. The music of 
44 William Tell” is pure and beautiful as 
a Grecian statue ; its forms are classic 
and noble as the poetry of Homer. To 
dilate upon Rossini's operas, composed 
at Paris, after having spoken of 44 Wil- 
liam Tell,” would be useless: all the 
world has seen them, pronounced judg- 
ment ou them, admired them. But 
the following catalogue of operas, writ- 
ten in Italy, will enable us to form a 
conception of the vastness of this great 
composer's imagination. 

44 1. Demetrio e Polibio is, clirono- 
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logically, the first of RossitiTs wodek* 
and is said to have been written Wttfe 
spring of 1809, but its representation 
did not take place till 1812, at Rome. 

2. 44 La Cambiale di Matrimonio * ope- 
ra in one act, written at Venice, 1810.. 

3. 44 L'Equivoco Stravagante," written 

at Bologna, 1811. 4. “ L'Ingamo 

Felice ” Venice, 1812. 5. “ Ciro in 

Babilonia ,” an oratorio written at Tarrare, 
for the Lent of 1812. 6. “ La Scafo 
di Teta ,” Venice, 1812. 7. “ La Pietro, 
del Paragoned Milan, 1.812. 8. 41 L'6c* 
casione Favilladro ,” in one act (a farce), 
Venice, 1812. 9. “ It Figlio per Az- 
zardo ” in one act, Venice, 1813. 10* 

44 Tancredi ” opera seria, the first of the 
kind written by Rossini, Venice, 1813, 

1 1 . 44 L' Italidnain Algeri”V z nice, 1813. 
12. 44 Aureliano in Palmira ” Milan, 
1814. 1 3. 44 // Turco in Italia" Milan, 
1814. 14. 44 Sigismonde ” Venice, 

1814. 15. 44 Elisabetta” Naples, 1815. 
16. 44 Torvaldo e Dor listen” Rome, 
1816. 17. 44 II Bar bier e di Siviglia” 

Rome, 1816. 18. 46 La Gazetta ” 

Naples, 1816. 19. u L*OteUo y ” Naples, 

1816. 20. 44 La Cenerentola” Rome, 

1817. 2 1 . 44 La Gazza Ladra” Milan, 

1817. 22. 44 Armida ” sung by Madlle. 
Col brand, afterwards Madame Rossini, 
Naples, 1817. 23. 44 Adelaide di Bo- 
logna” Rome, 1818. 24. 44 Adina 

ossia II Califfo di Bagdad Rossini 
sent this opera to Lisbon, where it was 
performed in 1818. 25. 44 Most in 

Egitto Naples, 1818. 26.. 44 ZKc- 

ciardo e Zoraida Naples, 1818. 27. 
44 Ermione” Naples, 1819. 28. “Ed- 
uardo e Christina” Venice, 1819. 29. 
44 La Donna del Lago ,” Naples, 1819. 

30. 44 Bianca e Falierio" Milan, 1820. 

31. 44 Maomelto Secondo ” Naples, 

1820. 32. 44 Matilda di Skabran” 
Rome, 1821. 33. 44 Zelmira” Naples, 
1822. 34. 44 Semiramide” Venice, 1823. 

44 Rossini has composed several can- 
tatas. 1. “ IlPianto d'Armonia” per- 
formed at the Lyceum, Bologna, 1808. 
2. 44 Didone Abandonata ” 1811. 3. 

44 Egle ," written at Milan, 1814, for the 
Princess Belgioso. 4. 44 Jeti e Peleo” 
1816, written on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Duchess de Berri, and 
sung at the Theatre del Tondo, Naples. 
5. 44 La Liber ttl. La Riconescenza” 

1821. 6. 44 11 Vero Ommaggio” 1&23. 
** What alist \ But the great composer 
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has, in the vigour of his age, ceased to 
write. It is not known what is the real 
cause which has deprived us of his su- 
blime creations. Let us, however, hope 
this great penius will abandon his silence, 
to embellish with his notes some beauti- 
ful drama, whose subject shall be the 
regeneration of Italy, or the fraternisa- 
tion of Germany and Italy, two nations 
intended by the Creator to be linked 
together in bonds of love. Such a sub- 
ject would be well worthy of the great 
swan of Italy. These are subjects to 
dignify the mission of the artist, and ex- 
hibit art para from its noble source— in 


heaven. Yes, Art expressed in music is 
the language of heaven, to console, en- 
noble, fraternise the universe !** 

In raptured silence did we listen to the 
poet C "— , while with such vivacity he 
thus poured forth his sentiments on music. 
Suddenly a ray of the rising sun fell upon 
his brow. We had unconsciously spent 
the whole night listening to music and 
the poet’s thoughts. The birds began 
their songs; all objects resumed tbeit 
colours : the stars, the sun, darkness, 
light — all declared that 
“ I/Universe entier, est Musique !” 




THE CALL TO ARMS. 

Arm, arm! their spears, on the mountain’s height, 

Are glittering in the sun; 

Their banners unfurled to the morning light. 

And the downward march begun. 

Arm, arm! their trumpet’s echoing blast 
Floats fiercely on the wind— 

The glen is reached— the defile past— 

Fresh myriads throng behind — 

Aim, arm! or soon the swift invader’s tread 
Will crush the living, desecrate the dead. 

Ye sons of a long unsullied race, 

Whom glorious memories crown, 

Rise! ere the darkness of shame efface 
The light of your old renown. 

Rise! for the stormy fight arrayed, 

With the flash of sword and spear, 

Rise! ere red ruin’s grasp is laid 
On all ye hold most dear, 

Ere fell destruction through our valley roams, 

And death and torture revel in our homes. 

* 

On, on, they come! and a deepening sound 
Is borne on the rising breeze, 

Like the rush of waves o’er a pebbly ground. 

When a tempest wakes the seas. 

Arm, brothers, arm! to a noble cause, 

Our vows this day are given; 

No thought of fear, no lingering pause, 

No prayer — except to heaven, 

But on 1 nor crave a loftier destiny, 

To die for freedom, Or to live— the free ? 

T.W. 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF FOBMING ▲ COBBECT JUDGMENT OB FAINTING, 
Demonstrated from the Theory qf the Arty 

BY PROFEIIOR CARLO PEPOLI, OF TBR ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, BOLOGNA* ROUE, &0« 

BRITISH INSTITUTION.— EXHIBITION OF OLD PICTURES. 


" In utibaR nihil praemittmdnm quominofl OB 
qua nature poitulat consequauur.” 
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I Was one day remarking that the cele- 
brated Baldinucci, who wrote with so 
much sense and force on the subject of 
the Fine Arts, being asked his opinion 
of the value of the judgment formed by 
the many amateurs who visit exhibitions, 
replied, with Quintilian, “ Doctirationem 
artis intdl'igunt , indocti voluptatem ” 

“ Do not quote Latin authors,” inter- 
rupted Lady S , “ we wish for your 

own sentiments upon the art, and upon 
the difficulty of forming a correct opinion 
respecting paintings at the exhibitions ; 
so do not overwhelm us with Latin 
authors ; we will, however, permit you 
to cite a few, but then we shall require 
you to give us your own observations 
detailed and clear, and supported by 
theory.” 

Thus spoke the elegant and accom- 
plished Lady S-— . All who are ac- 
quainted with her ladyship will know 
that it is impossible not to obey her. 
I complied, therefore, immediately ; and 
should I not succeed to the full extent 
of my wishes, in the expression of my 
ideas, Latin authors aside, I shall say 
to her ladyship, with the poet— • 

“ Sempre ha valore degli amici Hdono 

Painting addresses itself to the sense 
of sight ; every one who has eyes, thinks 
himself qualified to form a judgment on 
the subject ; and from this cause we not 
unfrequently hear opinions directly the 
reverse of the truth, extravagant and 
foolish. 

It is therefore my intention to explain 
in what consists the difficulty of correctly 
judging of pictures, and to show what 
information is requisite to qualify us for 
forming an accurate opinion, 
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In determining the merit of a painting, 
all should not rely solely upon their own 
taste, their own peculiar manner of con- 
sidering a picture, and the first impres- 
sions which, in accordance with that 
manner, a work produces on their mind. 
Opinions founded upon this basis only 
are perpetually liable to error. To 
render our observations just, persuasive, 
and profitable, they should be supported 
by a scientific exposition of the excel- 
lences which give merit to a work, or of 
the faults which detract from its worth. 
For this purpose it is not sufficient to 
possess a superficial knowledge of the 
several parts of which the art, as a 
whole, consists ; we must also be well 
acquainted with whatever constitutes the 
principal beauty of each distinctly, their 
relation to each other, and the effect 
produced with them by the artist in the 
combinations inherent in the subject re- 
presented. 

The principal elements of a picture are, 
invention, composition, design, colouring, 
expression ; to which are added, chiaro- 
scuro, lineal and aerial perspective, dra- 
pery, costume, and many other neces- 
sary considerations. Hence, when we 
desire to give a correct opinion of a paint- 
ing, each of these parts should be ex- 
amined with attention. Beginning with 
the first, invention— that is, the idea 
which the artist has conceived of the 
fisict he represents— we must consider 
whether, in his conception of the sub- 
ject, the painter has selected the best 
point of the action ; if, in connexion 
with the action itself, he has introduced 
all that was possible of the rarest and 
most beautiful of incidents and circum- 
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stoces by wMfih it ^ould be accompa- 
nied. And .since the painter ought not 
to cest satisfied with presenting to the 
spectator merely one moment of the ac- 
tion^ but should, to his utmost, reveal to 
him its causes and its consequences, it is 
necessary to reflect whether by the ideas 
he has conceived and expressed, this ob- 
ject ^attained. 

A picture consists of one principal, and 
several accessory actions. The principal 
is that suggested by the history or fable ; 
the accessory are those created by the 
imagination of the artist, and which 
might accompany the fact to be depicted. 
The principal action is sometimes re- 
stricted and meagre; we must, there- 
fore, examine whether, in enriching it 
with accessories, which afford him ampler 
scope for the display of his imagination, 
the painter has adhered to the rules of 
truth and similitude, by inventing such 
only as correspond with the principal 
fact, and with it constitute a whole. 
That is to say, every accessory idea should 
accord with the principal fact, and should 
convey some signification which may 
reasonably belong to it, and by which 
its beauty may be sustained, and its cha- 
racter — whether noble or ignoble, me- 
lancholy or gay— may be preserved. 
Not only the figures, therefore, with their 
peculiar characteristics, resulting from 
the diversity of their native climates — 
whence arises -a grand distinction be- 
tween nation* and nation, and which dis- 
tinctive feature the movements and ex- 
pressions of .the figures should contribute 
to maintain — but also, whatever is intro- 
duced to represent that diversity, should 
be calculated to mark it even more for- 
cibly than it is by nature ; and nothing 
should be admitted that is not compa- 
tible with its particular character. Ce- 
remonies, attire, arms, architecture, fur- 
njttyjre* landscape, plants, animals — in 
short, every thing included in the pic- 
ture ^should correspond exactly with the 
principal action, and with the time and 
place of its occurrence, by which means 
to invest it with the highest possible de- 
gree of truth. 

It is ^requisite also to observe the sea- • 
son and spot in which the scene tran- 
spired, that we may be able to judge 
whether, by depicting the country in the 
nakedness of winter, or clothed in foli- 
age* by covering his figures with thick 
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or light attire, the artist has maintained 
consistency* There is another point to 
which our attention should be directed : 
whether the painter has enhanced the 
beauty of the invention by the introduc- 
tion of all the variety in the sex, age, 
and character of his personages that the 
subject admitted, without encumbering 
liis picture with those figures, brought 
in merely for the purpose of filling up, 
and which signify nothing, and might 
equally well belong to any other repre- 
sentation ; the object of the one is the 
explicit portrayal of the ideas of the 
artist, while the other only tends to 
make the subject sterile and cold. 

Again, we should examine whether 
the invention possesses one other excel- 
lence, that of conveying by a few figures 
a full knowledge of the fact. Economy 
in the figures was one of the principal 
rules of the ancient painters. It must, 
however, be regulated by the subject, 
and not carried to excess, so as to render 
the number of figures insufficient to 
convey a correct notion of the fact re- 
presented. This economy may, nay, 
ought to be observed even in the descrip- 
tion of a battle, but not to such a degree 
as to give the appearance not of a battle, 
but of merely a partial skirmish among 
a few soldiers. 

Having subjected the invention to this 
examination, which should determine its 
merit, according to the accurate or care- 
less application of the rules, and the 
greater or less felicity in the conceptions, 
the scrutiny must next be directed to 
the composition, or distribution of these 
conceptions, in order to ascertain if the 
artist has arranged them in those parts 
of his picture, where they most contri- 
bute to the production of that harmo- 
nious unity which gives to the spectator 
a distinct comprehension of the meaning 
of the painting. 

The composition, particularly in pieces 
requiring many figures, should not be so 
crowded as to give the figures the ap- 
pearance of impeding one another, nor 
so dispersed as to destroy their necessary 
connexion. It should be connected, 
but not confused ; simple without bar- 
renness, and regulated by the laws of 
lineal perspective, the artist’s compass, 
without which his compositions could 
never be correctly arranged. Lineal 
perspective is his guide in the just gra- 
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dation of the spaces aisd of objects, the 
order of which should produce a good 
distribution of chiaroscuro; for upon 
this depends the more or less powerful 
effect of the composition. 

Having made our observations upon 
these primary rules, whatever is most in- 
teresting should be separately examined. 
The principal action should occupy the 
most conspicuous part of the picture, 
that it may immediately arrest the atten- 
tion ; and as the eye is first directed to 
the centre of the picture, that should be 
the situation of the principal subject. 
It is true, that from the circumstances 
which must necessarily be introduced 
with the fact, or from the form of the 
place in which it occurred, this rule 
cannot invariably be followed. In tins 
case, the painter must render all the 
other parts subservient to the predomi- 
nancy of the principal action, so that the 
eye shall not be compelled to wander in 
search of it, but shall instantly be attracted 
to it, whatever place it may occupy ; and 
to this end a more brilliant colouring 
and greater mass of light powerfully 
contribute. 

In general, the principal subject is 
placed in the second line of the picture, 
to leave space in the first for the other 
figures or groups which surround it, and 
help to render it more conspicuous, 
ana give to the composition a concave 
form, so that the picture seems more 
spacious. This rule is not, however, 
positively indispensable ; on the contrary, 
even when the principal figure is located 
in the first linef efTcct and extent may 
still be given to the painting, if the 
figures or groups situated behind are 
well distributed, not terminating the scene 
in one line only, and having themselves 
a correct gradation. 

The critic should next observe if all 
the other laws of composition have been 
duly applied. 

As in the invention the artist ought to 
employ only those figures that are most 
adapted to the action, so in the compo- 
sition he should with care select foi them 
the most appropriate places : nearest to 
the principal figure should be those most 
immediately connected with it ; the others 
should be gradually distanced accoi. .ng 
to their different degrees of interest. 

In subjects of numerous figures the 
judicious artist will collect them into few 
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and eottptt&tiftve gnrifMi* 
making; them many and .mall, %m;m 
consequence having numerous and uttK 
masses of light, the effect would became 
meagre ; this, therefore, is another part 
of the composition which the ex&uHtaef 
should submit to analysis. Nor may 
his observations terminate here; they 
must be continued to discover whether 
the composition is so equalised, that 
one part of the picture may not ap- 
pear heavier than another. This equi- 
librium is obtained not merely by the 
distribution of the figures, but by the 
buildings, landscape, and the other ac« 
cessories of the representation. Due 
proportion must be maintained between 
the field of the picture and the figures, 
that they may not be so diminutive as to 
leave too great a void, nor so large that 
they appear with difficulty comprehended 
in the picture. 

The contrast, or contraposition, must 
then come under examination. This 
consists in giving variety to the dispo- 
sition of the groups, as well as figures, 
and of every other object, whether in 
their locality upon the field, their atti- 
tudes, or points of sight; bearing in 
mind that each figure should be con- 
trasted in itself ; for example, when the 
right arm projects the right leg should 
recede ; and if the left leg is advanced, 
the left arm should be placed backward. 
The head should turn towards the higher 
shoulder ; the extremities should not en- 
counter each other in horizontal or perpen- 
dicular lines ; and when the upper partof 
one hand is seen, if possible, the inside of 
the other ought to be discovered. Thecom- 
poscr should remember that the group is 
formed of several figures in uneven num- 
bers, such as three, five, &c. This is 
asserted by the severest masters of the 
art. But without going into too rigid 
rules, the painter must be careful to 
have the superior part of his group the 
smaller, that it may be of a pyramidal 
form, and have all possible roondness; 
thus it will present a good chiaroscuro, 
the front receiving the strongest light, 
one side remaining in mezzotinto, the 
other in shade. This contributes to the 
formation of relief. Agostino Caracci 
taught that the central figure in the cir- 
cumference of the group should have the 
most beautiful, that of which most was 
seen, and should receive the greatest 
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‘ M of light ; that the group 'should 
also have a contrast of position, and the 
movements and points of sight of each 
figure should be varied according to the 
rules of contrast applied to a single 
figure; that when a picture contains 
many groups, the numbers should be 
uneven, and contrasted among each 
other, and the repetition in one group 
of the least thing expressed in another 
should be avoided ; tne inventor in seek- 
ing variety, especially in the movements, 
must carefully guard against falling into 
affectation or mannerism; the move- 
ments should be composed with sim- 
plicity, and in strict conformity with 
the character represented. 

Having thus examined, with refe- 
rence to this second element of the art, 
the next to which the attention may be 
directed is expression, the soul of paint- 
ing, and the grand end to which the 
painter should aspire, not only to gra- 
tify the eye of the spectator, but to inte- 
rest his heart ; it comprehends the chief 
difficulty of the heart, for upon it de- 
pends the portrayal of the internal feel- 
ings of the soul. 

The passions are divided into two 
classes, the tender and soft, and the 
strong and violent. To depict each in 
such a manner as to convey to the spec- 
tator a due impression, it is necessary to 
study their external characteristics, not 
in the face alone, that index to the heart, 
but also in the whole body, in order to 
preserve that unity without which true 
beauty is unattainable, and the desired 
effect not to be produced. 

The tender passions relax the muscles, 
and this relaxation, greater or less ac- 
cording to the intensity of the passion, 
should be general in the whole person. 
It would therefore be an extreme incon- 
gruity, that a figure, expressing in the 
race love, compassion, pleasure, or any 
of the tender affections which relax 
the muscles, should have those of the 
other parts of the body tense and irri- 
tated. So with the strong passions, 
such as anger, grief, hatred, fear, and 
the like, which excite and stiffen the 
muscles ; to have some parts expressing 
these passions, and others relaxed ana 
soft, would be most inconsistent. It is, 
nevertheless, true, that the tender pas- 
sions, under some circumstances, when 
in excess, assume for the moment the 
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character of the strong, and therefore to 
be portrayed at that instant require 
the vigour by which those passions are 
characterised. For instance, compas- 
sion is a tender passion, yet if the mind 
is suddenly surprised by the sight of 
some appalling occurrence, the first im- 
pression, which powerfully agitates the 
mind, carries in it the nature of the 
strong passion. This is the case in 
instances of sudden love and the like. 
These first impressions are but of short 
duration, and the passions shortly return 
to their natural character. 

The artist may sometimes have occa- 
sion to express in one figure, and at the 
same instant, two different passions; 
this is called a mixed passion, and is a 
still greater difficulty, which may easily 
drive him into the extravagant or un- 
meaning. To illustrate a mixed passion, 
we will suppose a man, at the moment 
he is on some account overwhelmed 
with grief, unexpectedly to find a be- 
loved son, whom he had lost all hope of 
ever again seeing ; or a woman, to whom 
in the midst of delight some fatal intelli- 
gence is communicated ; or any similar 
example. In this case, the passion that 
first seizes the person represented must 
be the most forcibly delineated ; and the 
second only slightly indicated, as dimi- 
nishing the violence of the first. For if 
it be attempted to give equal force 
of expression to each, besides the ab- 
sence of verisimilitude, since one can- 
not actually cry and laugh in the same 
moment, nor suffer in equal violence 
two contrary passions, it would be impos- 
sible to know which existed anteriorly 
to the other; and this is absolutely 
necessary to be understood. It would 
hence be an extravagance to paint a 
figure, the eyes of which indicated bitter 
weeping, with a smiling mouth; for 
when one passion succeeds an opposite, 
its first effect is to calm the contrary 
one, and therefore to weaken the indica- 
tions of its existence, in consequence of 
which the eyes could not continue to 
weep abundantly, when the smile ap- 
peared upon the lips. To show, there- 
fore, which was the first passion, it must 
be characterised with more intensity 
than the second ; but this intensity must 
not exist in the same degree as if the 
contrary passion had sot supervened to 
diminish it* 
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Again, subjects not unfrequently oc* 
cur in which more than two co-existerlt 
passions must be depicted, as it is not 
impossible to be influenced at the same 
time by anger, grief, fear, jealousy, 
shame, vanity, and avarice. To accora- 

S lish this, in my opinion the most formi- 
able difficulty of the art, demands all 
the power of a highly philosophic mind, 
and the closest study of nature. Consi- 
derable skill is also necessary to deli- 
neate the passions in strict consonance 
with the character to which they belong, 
remembering that the hero does not give 
way to violent anger like the ruffian, nor 
shed tears like the coward ; the philoso- 
pher suffers grief and bears joy with 
more moderation than the weak-minded 
or effeminate man. 

The examination of the disposition of 
the person he represents is also an im- 
portant study to the artist, in order to 
enable him constantly to express it in 
the countenance, in whatever action the 
person may be engaged ; for a man may 
be compelled to act against his natural 
disposition, but he does not therefore 
change his physiognomy, which still re- 
tains its peculiar expression, though he 
is performing an act contrary to his cha- 
racter; if a man, naturally fierce and 
inhuman, is obliged to do an act of 
pity, the entire action will participate in 
the fierceness of his disposition. Thus 
a coward will be recognised as such, not- 
withstanding assumption of an air of 
courage ; and a brave man yielding to 
superior force, will never exhibit the ap- 
pearance of timorous pusillanimity. 

• Having studied the diversities of natu- 
ral disposition, he must not suffer to 
escape his observation the varying con- 
formations of the body that indicate the 
different moral qualities. As a sequel 
to this, the painter should examine the 
physical form of the magnanimous, cho- 
leric, courageous, timid, effeminate, pre- 
sumptuous, strong, feeble, humble, 
roud, ignorant, and all those who are 
y nature swayed by a certain passion, 
or influenced by a particular tempera- 
ment, and should consider what struc- 
ture, what movements are best calcu- 
lated to portray their natural charac- 
ter. It is, nevertheless, true, that in 
some the internal does not correspond 
■with the external, and appearances are 
therefore saia to deceive. Alexander 
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the Great, though a man ef moUe 
thoughts and valorous mind, was not 
in his person so munificently favoured 
by nature. The mother of Darius, 
when his prisoner, mistaking some other 
for the King, threw herself upon her 
knees before Hephestion. The Empe- 
ror Domitian, externally polished and 
modest, was addicted to every species 
of vice. In spite of these contradictory 
appearances, the painter, applying the 
resources of the art, and using all bis 
power of penetration, must render ap- 
parent the internal disposition, without 
losing the expression of the countenance. 
There are some who have a very decided 
expression, such as that of Socrates was 
said to be ; in others there is a mixed 
expression of various passions, as in the 
face of a certain King mentioned in Plu- 
tarch, in whose countenance might be 
distinctly seen mirth and mildness, gra- 
vity and sternness. 

ft is both delightful and surprising to 
recognise in the physiognomy of any one 
that which we have read or heard re- 
specting his actions in life. Titus Livius 
relates of the two renowned captains, 
Scipio and Hannibal, that when, in the 
presence of their armies, they met to 
parley, each being known to the other 
only by the fame of his valour and 
achievements, before commencing to 
speak, they looked upon each other in 
astonishment and alarm, for each dis- 
covered in the person of his adversary 
the indications of his wonderful prowess. 

The painter should endeavour to pro- 
duce the same effect upon the mind by 
his painting, as does living nature, ana 
then he will have carried the art to per- 
fection. Socrates, who practised sculp- 
ture with considerable success, recom- 
mended his friend, Parrhasius, the 
painter, to give all possible expression to 
his figures, and to reveal in the external 
form the sentiments of the mind. And 
Philostratus the younger, in the pro- 
emium to his figures, exhorts all pro- 
fessors of painting to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, that they 
may be qualified to express vividly the 
characteristics of the habits and passions 
even of those who are still. 

Death may also vary in its expression 
according to the diversity of the subject* 
and the causes from which it has resulted* 
Petrarch said of Laura — morie bella 
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pet va net sue bel vied* Death, however, 
is not beautiful in the countenance of 
him whose disposition m life was malig- 
nant, or who expired in extreme torture, 
or in the ravings of despair. 

* In painting animals, which also have 
their passions, the artist has scope for 
the display of all his talent. Gentle- 
ness, anger, grief, fierceness, fear, fright, 
pride, magnanimity, should all be disco- 
vered in them consistently with the seve 
ral natures, and more or less strongly 
delineated, according to the different 
tauses acting upon their minds. 

Nor Is ' expression restricted to men 
iend animals ; it belongs equally to inani- 
mate objects.' The clothes of a figure 
that is walking or in motion, must form 
contrasted folds and movements, in pro- 
portion to the motion of the figure itself, 
the action of which they will thus more 
forcibly represent. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat, with 
Leonardo da Vinci, that the boughs of a 
tree, incliued all in one direction, and 
collected into a mass, represent the blow- 
ing of the wind : the ears of corn bend- 
ing towards the ground, convey the idea 
of their being laden with a rich burden, 
and the contnuy is signified by their 
standing quite upright. Luxuriant grass, 
and flowers tinted with beautiful hues, in- 
dicate the fertility of the soil whereon 
they grow: from faint colours, and an 
appearance of feebleness in the herbs 
and plants, we infer that the ground is 
too sterile to afford them sufficient nou- 
rishment. 

The expression is much affected also 
by the correspondence of the colouring 
with the character of the person, or pas- 
sion to be depicted ; and the chiaroscuro 
is. important to the cheerful, or sombre 
aspect of the subject. Every thing, in 
short, ought to teem with expression, 
and the greater the artist’s success in this 
department of the art, the greater will be 
his manifestation of talent, and higher 
the excellence of his works. 

To be able to judge with all possible 
certainty, the critic must next direct 
h£s attention to the design, and this re- 
quires much observation, knowledge, end 
a Certain degree of science. 

Four things are essential to design : 
symmetry, which embraces the propor- 
tions bf the figure in general, and of the 
several parts ; anatomy, particularly oste- 
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qlogy and myology; uniformity of the 
character ; and elegance of outline. 

In judging of the three elements of 
the art already mentioned, good sense 
and philosophy will, perhaps^ be suffi- 
cient ; but to form a correct opinion on 
design demands information, only to be 
acquired by practical study, pursued with 
'diligence and constancy. A perfect 
knowledge of the just proportions of the 
human body in all the variety proceeding 
from diversity of character, is absolutely 
essential. How various, and yet how 
beautifully symmetrical in their propor- 
tions are the Apollo Belvidere, Antinous, 
Hercules, Farnese, Zeno, and Venus de 
Medici, which are recognised as the 
grand models of design. It is indispen- 
sable to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the skeleton, the articulation and form 
of the bones which compose it, and of 
their less or greater prominency of the 
joints, according to the different actions 
and attitudes of the figure. The form 
of the muscles, the particular functions 
of each, and their exact locality must 
also be understood. The muscles are 
divided into body or lobe and extremities ; 
the first of these is called the head, the 
beginning, origin, or fixed point, or point 
of support ; the other is nearest the ter- 
mination, .point of insertion, or move- 
able point. The lobes, which consist of 
fleshy fibres, swell, and shorten, when 
moving those to which they are attached 
by means of tendonous extremities: the 
opposite muscles, that is, those which 
remain inactive, are relaxed and soft. 
The possession of this knowledge will in- 
sure to the artist success in giving move- 
ment and life to his figures. He mi!ist 
also be aware that in some violent mo- 
tion the flexors and extensors acting 
simultaneously , render the parts rigid and 
immoveable. 

In addition to osteology and mvology, 
the designer will derive considerable ad- 
vantage froip a knowledge of the exter- 
nal veins, which, in some characters, and 
under certain physical changes, are more 
evident; such as the frontal, temporal, 
arid jugular, of the neck and head ; the 
mammary and hypogastric of the triink ; 
the cephalic, median, basilic, and cubital, 
of the arm ; the s&lvatella and cephalic, 
of the hand ; the femoral, tiblal, popliteal, 
of the leg ; and the saphena of the foot. 

Nor is an acquaintance with the struo 
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tare of the human body alone sufficient 
for the artist; be should also possess a 
knowledge of the principal animals, es- 
pecially those with snort hair, that when- 
ever he. may have occasion to represent 
them, his pictures may be correct. 

The science of anatomy is as essential 
to the artist for the accuracy of his de- 
sign, as is logic to the orator in the ar- 
rangement of a discourse. He must, at 
the same time, guard against excess, in 
order to. avoid an error equally reprehen- 
sible with the want of truth in his deli- 
neations, that of giving to his figures the 
appearance of being without skin, which 
has frequently occurred, from a desire to 
display his anatomical knowledge. This 
19 an extravagance into which many imi- 
tators of Michael Angelo have fallen. 

I have mentioned several, statue* as 
models of perfect proportion ; these (to 
which may be added the Laocoon, Torzo 
Belvidere, the Gladiator Fighting, 
which was in the Villa Borghese) are 
excellent standards for every other de- 
partment of design, and show how much 
a knowledge of anatomy may be service- 
able. Passing from this to uniformity of 
character, I must observe, that to pre- 
serve a due connexion in the whole, it 
must be scrupulously maintained through- 
out the entire body. Thus in painting a 
robust man, no part of the muscles or 
sinews should fail in conveying an idea 
of robustness ; the same regard to cha- 
racter must be paid in the delineation of 
weakness, or slightness, and the different 
ages, so that every member may por- 
tray the particular character, nor be such 
as might equally belong to any other. 

With i£ity of character must be 
connected elegance of outline; this con- 
sists in the apparent ease of the various 
lines which describe the forms of the ob- 
jects, which forms should possess all that 
is most beautiful and pleasing, consist- 
ently with the character and age of the 
figure to be represented. Even in paint- 
ing a dead body, all must be carefully 
avoided that would conduce to give an 
appearance of weight and harshness ; to 
accomplish this, there should be no repe- 
tition of form, no right .angles, or right 
and parallel lines; the extreme as well 
as internal outlines must be described 
with simplicity, having, at the same time, 
ail the variety consistent with diversity 
of character, and, the different passions ; 
or, as I before remarked, angles and 
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lines perfectly straight produceaharshness, 
and forms too large moke Jfa* objects 
heavy and awkward. > * 

Concave.lines ought not to beoppeped 
to. concave, nor convea to .eonve^Jwt 
where the outline of one part 
an inward curve that of an opposite 
should curve outwardly; and .tne. el- 
lipsis contributes more than the circle 
to the preservation of elegance* . Cursed 
lines are preferable, but varied; and 
perceptible iu proportion to the . cha- 
racter and expression to, be given. .In 
muscular forms the strength of .the 
muscles and sinews will, perhaps, produce 
some lines tending to the straight; and a 
more fleshy form will incline to rotundity ; 
but we never see them completely straight, 
or perfectly round. 

It is not in respect to the human body 
alone that elegance of design is to be ob- 
served, it must be maintained in the ac- 
cessories, and whatever is comprehended 
in the picture, by the selection of those 
forms only that, exhibit most beauty, and 
by all possible variety of lines, constant 
care being given to the correctness of the 
perspective. In a body in relief, geome- 
trically, the eye sees only that point upon 
which the central Tay falls, and. all be- 
yond coming to the eye only by the in- 
tersection of the visual rays, is indistinct: 
to represent the objects, therefore, such 
as they seem to the eye, and at the same 
time such as they actually are, it is ne- 
cessary to resort to perspectiye, which 
fixes the rules of just gradation with al- 
teration of form or character. . 

With this knowledge of design, which 
only considerable progress in. tne practi- 
cal study of it will enable to understand, 
the, spectator may venture to pass his 
judgment; but less informed, he can 
neither discover the beauties nor detect 
the errors, $ince defect would arise from 
the least deviation of a single principal 
line from its proper termination, although 
that termination might be lost from the 
roundness of the body. 

It is not so difficult, it will be said, to 
judge of the colouring, and to some it 
will seem sufficient that the colours be 
lively and brilliant. The flesh have 
more or less of light and shade, accord- 
ing to the greater or less slightness of 
the figure'; the different draperies show 
their several qualities ; in short, that the 
picture be made to stand out well .to the 
eye* « Mutta vident pictures in wmbtis, 
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H in emhentid qua not non videmvs” 
uyi Cicero; but in light, shade, and 
every thing else, painters must ever have 
present to the mind the grand principle 
necessary to their works— harmony. A 
number of discordant voices may produce 
a noise, but that is not music. A num- 
ber of discordant colours may make con- 
fusion, but that is not painting . The 
Chinese an an illustration of the truth 
of this. , 

Doubtl&ssly the great excellence of 
colouring consists in the perfect imitation 
of the colours of natural objects; but 
hour difficult it is to give all the variety 
of tones in the different objects, and to 
paint the fine tint of each shade, cor- 
responding to the colour of the part upon 
which the light foils, so that the complexion, 
whether delicate or coarse, pallid or 
ruddy, may be recognised iii the parts in 
shadow; and that the same skin may not 
seem to cover all, the blood not ap- 
pear equally in each, nor the same de- 
gree of coldness or vigour be exhibited 
in each object. 

These differences must be observed 
also in drapery: thus, the puce-white, the 
yellow-white, and the pearl-white, must 
each have their peculiar shading. A 
bright red, or rose, must not be the same 
as red-lead or lake ; and thus with the 
colours of every other object. 

This shading, particularly of round 
bodies, have infinite gradations, darken- 
ing insensibly from the principal point of 
light to that of their greatest depth. 

The difficulties of colouring augment, 
when many objects are placed in vici- 
nity to each other. Attention must then 
be paid to distribute the colours in such 
a manner as to secure harmony ; and so 
that, according to the strength of the 
light upon them, the quality of their su- 
perfices, and their mutual distance, each 
colour may receive, by reflection, its due 
degree of the tint of the other ; the eye 
will thus find that pleasing harmony 
which is so delightful, and the excellence 
and charms of which are still further en- 
hanced by an effective chiaroscuro ; for 
upon that depends the relief and bril- 
liancy of the picture. To produce, there- 
fore, the desired effect, careful conside- 
ration Is necessary in the arrangement of 
the lights end shades, since the beauty 
of chiaroscuro does not result from xaerO 
profusion of black and white, 4 
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To produce a good effect of chiaroscuro, 
the artist must observe the place in which 
the action is represented, and the kind 
of light falling upon it, whether it pro- 
ceed from the sun, a fire, or the air. Upon 
the nature of the place will depend the 
general arrangement of the picture, and 
by the quality of the light will be regu- 
lated the force and precision of the lights 
and shades, care being taken to introduce 
in it such judicious masses, and with 
such effective reverberations as shall best . 
conduce to make the picture stand out 
well. 

The masses of light and shade must 
vary in strength and gradation ; and that 
one may form a relief to the other, they 
should be contrasted and proportioned. 
Nor ought all the light to be on one part 
of the picture, and the shadow on the 
other. 

We must not suffer ourselves to be 
dazzled by a certain impetuous effect of 
chiaroscuro, such as is obtained by sud- 
den transition from strong light to deep 
shadow, without any intermediate mass 
of mezzotinto. These violent contrasts 
arrest the eye of the spectator, but soon 
weary and disgust it. The light and 
shade should blend by means of a half 
tint. Thus the eye will repose with 
pleasure upon the picture, and the chiaro- 
scuro be more graceful. 

To obtain effect in chiaroscuro the 
nature of the colour must not be changed, 
as would result from reflecting white 
upon a dark cloth, or throwing shadows 
of black upon white ; still it is necessary 
to adapt the quality of the colours to the 
effect desired, by placing cloth of bright 
colours adjacent to dark Asses. It 
might here be inquired of me, how this 
is to be obtained in a figure attired all in 
white, or in a dark colour. I reply, 
first, that lam speaking of a composition 
comprising several figures, which may be 
clothed in various colours : in this case 
the light-coloured vestments must be 
adapte4 to those which are placed in that 
part whence the light proceeds, and 
figures in dark drapery must be distri- 
buted where dark masses are required ; 
and the chiaroscuro of a composition 
should be formed by the locafifr of the 
groups, not separately in every figure. 

I look at a painting composed of a 
single figure, clothed in only one colour, 
either dark or light; tuis must be re- 
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Keyed by the accessories! and the adap- 
tation of the ground) which should give 
the contrast requisite t6 make the figure 
stand out. Proceeding in this manner, 
without any alteration in the nature of 
the colour, all desirable effect and force 
will be obtained. 

A picture should have but one prin- 
cipal light, and that should fall npon the 
chief object of the action, that the eye of 
the spectator may be instantly^ attracted 
to it. The light should be thrown upon 
the centre of the group, on one side of 
which it must soften into mezzotinto, 
on the other into shade ; observing that 
the half-tint must become more decided 
as it approaches its termination, or the 
outlines of the group and the shade 
must terminate in mezzotinto: in this 
manner the group will be thrown into 
relief. These remarks will apply to a 
single figure. 

Outlines should not be made in the 
pure colour of the object which they de- 
scribe, but mixed with that of the ad- 
jacent objects, that they may be soft, 
blended, and free from every kind of 
harshness. 

The chiaroscuro must be regulated by 
this kind of light; but if the story to be 
depicted is illuminated by the sun, the 
masses, whether of light or shade, should 
be broad and strong; if the light is 
rendered less brilliant by some thin cloud, 
the colours and shadows will be softer, 
and have between them a more extent of 
mezzotinto: in an artificial light the 
lights must be strong, the shades dark 
and indistinct. In an enclosed space the 
chiaroscuro is stronger, and the grada- 
tions more marked. The reason of this 
is, that in an open place the great mass 
of air illuminated by the sun invests all 
objects, enfeebling their shadows, and, 
in consequence, the absence of powerful 
contrast diminishes the brightness of 
the light. As the light of the sun falls 
equally upon all objects, either distant or 
near to us, the gradation is slower, caused 
only by the numerous aerial particles 
intervening between our eyes and the 
things we look at. In an enclosed place, 
where the sun shines through a window, 
or similar opening with collected rays, 
only that portion' of air is directly illumi- 
nated upon which the rays fall, and all 
beyond that receives light only by reflec- 
tion. The objects, then, which are not 
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illuminated by the direct rays of the sun 
have more rapid gradations in proportion 
to their distance, both in consequence of 
the aerial particles, as before observed, 
and because they are in a fainter light 
derived from the primitive. 

I must add, that when the illuminating 
object is larger than that illuminated, the 
shadow cast by the latter becomes, as it. 
increases in length, narrower towards its , 
extremity ; but when the size of the ob- 
ject illuminated exceeds the luminous 
object, the shadow dilates towards its 
termination. 

That is a convenient height for the 
light which throws upon the ground a 
shadow equal in lengtn to the height of 
the body which produces the shadow. 

As distance diminishes objects, and the 
air intervening between them andjthe eye 
of the spectator renders them less discern- 
ible in proportion to their distance, ac- 
cording to the quantity of interposing air 
must the chiaroscuro be weakened, and 
the parts of the objects themselves con- 
fused ; their forms must, therefore, „ be 
less decided as the distauce increases, 
until at last they are lost in the air itself. 

The chiaroscuro must be adapted to 
the nature of the fact : if it is of a cheer- 
ful character, the chiaroscuro must cor- 
respond by its lively and brilliant tone; 
and in a melancholy or pathetic subject, 
it should be more subdued. If the ac- 
tion of the latter nattyre is to be repre- 
sented in open air, the desired subdued 
effect of chiaroscuro may be produced 
by concealing the sun behind clouds, and 
distributing the objects so that they form 
many dark masses ; a side light will' con- 
tribute much to this. 

When in a picture there are beautiful 
inventions of light and reverberation, the 
lights and shades well distributed and ba- 
lanced, the chiaroscuro well adapted to the 
representation, reflections playing at con- 
venient times and places, and in the 
entire work a well-ordered optical grada- 
tion, the result will be a concord and 
harmony at once surprising and delight- 
ful. 

All this must be considered by those 
who examine a picture for the purpose of 
passing a judgment upon its merit, and 
oy uniting discrimination and informa- 
tion he will certainly be able to give an 
accurate and profitable decision. His 
observations must also extend to the 
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method, of folding the drapery with which 
.the figures are clothed. First, then, let 
him examine if it is well placed upon 
them, so as to.cotver without concealing 
the form ; if it dcferesponds to the move- 
ments of the parts, if the folds are broad, 
and curved to tbd principal parts of the 
body without cutting them with trans- 
verse or taodeep lines, particularly where 
the. great masses of light fall ; if the 
folds are most gathered together where 
the urationeor attitude of the figure con- 
fine them, and widest where they are 
free. 

The scientific judge will not permit to 
escape his notice the grace which ought 
to reign in all the elements of the art 
which 1 have enumerated, adducing such 
reasons for his favourable or unfavourable 
opinion, as shall unequivocally establish 
his capability for the task he undertakes, 
in judging of a painting, and prove the 
rashness of those who, unqualified by the 
necessary information, make a similar 
attempt. And this knowledge on the 
subject is still more indispensable when a 
comparative judgment is to be formed on 
several works, to one or more than one 
of which a price is to be awarded accord- 
ing to their relative merit ; or where they 
are to be divided amongst several pro- 
prietors, and it is j requisite to equalise 
the shares. 

All having undergone equal and indi- 
vidual examination, and the comparison 
being instituted between the degrees of 
beauty exhibited in the different elements 
of the art, principally with regard to the 
primary and most interesting, the result 
will be an equitable decision, which will 
allot to each its due rank, and secure 
the judge from offending that justice to 
which every one should adhere in all his 
transactions. 

' These general observations 'upon the 
difficulty of forming a correct judgment 
upoo pictures we trust will be found in- 
telligible, and not altogether without in- 
terest. We now proceed to consider 
some magnificent specimens of ancient 
paintings, exhibited in the British Insti- 
tutions, 

No. 1.— An Altar-piece, the upper 
rt .of which represents the Virgin 
ary ana the Infant Jesus, with two 
Angels playing on musical instruments. 
In the lower part are seen Louis King 
of France, JSt*- Joseph, St. Francis, and 
St. Augustine, presenting to the Virgin 
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Mary a youth in a kneeling posture, in 
the Spanish costume. From the collec- 
tion of Count Bolza, of Dresden. Guerchio. 
Proprietor, Sir T. Baring, Bart. 

Every one moderately acquainted with 
the fine arts is aware that BAUBtB&i, 
surnamed Guebcino, because he squinted, 
at first took for his model the style of M. 
A. CaripWaszio, a style at once bold aud 
beautiful, but dangerous for imitators; 
then he inclined to the broad, open style 
of Guido Ireni ; and subsequently formed 
a style of his own, from which G. Gennari 
studied, and in the progress of time pro- 
duced admirable pictures, which for their 
beauty might be taken for those of Guer- 
cino, by the side of which they range in 
the Gallery of Bologna and Cento. But 
all the three styles of Guercino are re- 
markable for their decision in the arrange- 
ment of chiaroscuro, by which a most 
powerful effect is produced. Not to 
mention its eminent qualities, whether in 
the distribution of the gigantic figures, or 
in the composition altogether of this 
Altar-piece , this picture alone would 
suffice as the most magnificent specimen 
of the power of grand chiaroscuro. 

Honour, then, to Sir Thomas Baring, 
who lias provided for students of painting 
this model of magnificent chiaroscuro. 
Such a model is, indeed, necessary to 
many modern artists, who, for want of pic- 
torial information, make all their pictures 
with an equal and feeble light, without 
relief, without boldness. 

Nos. 2 and 5. — From the History of 
Joseph, painted for Pier Fancesco Bor- 
gherini, aud bought from his descendants 
by the present proprietor. Francesco 
Ubcrtini (called Bacchiacca, pupil with 
Raphael of Pietro Peru^roo). Proprie- 
tor, Rev. J. Sandford. 

When we see the paintings of Pietro 
Perugino and Francesco Francia placed 
together in the gallery of Bologna, and 
read the lives of these two masters to 
whom the art is so indebted, we can but 
admire the power of the human mind, 
which, by perseverance alone, realised 
such success. It is very interesting to 
see the resemblance between the schools 
of P. Perugino, at Perugia, and of Fran- 
cesco Francia, at Bologna ; and there is 
much matter of reflection for the observer 
of the progress of the fine arts, in be- 
holding not only the different pupils who 
issue from them with all their varieties of 
style, but also the near approach of some 
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of them to the excellence of Raphael. 
Such, for example, are Timoteo Vito, 
Innocknzo da Imola, pupils of Fran- 
ce; Ubertini, a pupil of P. Peru- 
GlNO, who, however, retains a little of 
his master s dryness of style. But what 
elegance there is in the simplicity^ his 
figures, in the outlines of the whole in- 
vention, and in the transparency of the 
varying colours. He who can appreciate 
the real and historical worth of the two 
ltaphael-like pictures* from the* History 
of Joseph, by F. Ubertini, must admit 
that in them the Rev. J. Sandford pos- 
sesses a valuable treasure. 

No. 3. — The Abbe Scaglia; Van- 
dyke. Proprietor, SirT. Baring, Bart. 
A portrait is certainly but the second- 
ary glory of the artist ; he attains his 
highest excellence in historic painting, 
that is in composition. But when por- 
traits are painted like this of the Abbe 
Scaglia, by Vandyke, they become truly 
gems of the first price. Xta figure if 
entire : it stands on one foot, which the 
other crosses, and it rests against a pedes- 
tal ; thus the clerical robe of black silk 
presents a most beautiful arrangement o*f 
folds, the execution of which is incom- 
parable. But if the whole person is pic- 
torially well composed and executed to 
perfection, we know not how sulliciently 
to express our admiration of the design 
and painting of the hands, the lively co- 
louring of the head, and the speaking 
face ! All modern artists who are con- 
demned to run their career in the poor 
art of portrait painting, (since all ima- 
gine that thus they shall obtain immor- 
tality !) should see how much poetry 
Vandyke could infuse into a work of 
simple imitation. This portrait is, in its 
kind, a chef d'atuvre of the art 

No. 24. — Portrait of a Lady, in tho 
character of Erminia, putting on the 
armour of Clorinda. 

'* Meanwhile Erminia had her robes un- 
bound, 

That, to her feet descending, swept the 
ground. 

Now in her vest, the lovely damsel shin’d 

With charms superior to the female kind. 

In* stubborn steel her tender limbs she 
^dress'd, 

The massy helm her golden ringlets 
press'd : 

Thus, clad in arms, she darts a radiant 
light 

With all the dire magnificence of sight ; 
K— august, 1839. 


Love present laugh'd, as Whan hfcviatfVt 
of old , * . * 

The female weeds Alcides’ hulk unfold.* 
Houle's Tq$$o 9 Book & 
Vandyke. Proprietor, J. S. Harford, Esq* 

There are some things in this picture 
well worthy of remark $ but.we must be 
permitted to observe, that the attempt to 
represent in a portrait on almost ideal 
character is most difficult, and seldom 
attended with complete success. . Is tho 
idea, which Tasso desired to depict in his 
most beautiful poetry of the sixth book, 
sufficiently classically poetised by Van- 
dyke in this painting ? We dare to doubt 
it; and for this reason principally, die 
head of the lady from whom the portrait 
is taken, was not adapted to ail Erminia ; 
and when the idea mo trice, the symbolic 
idea, fails, the inspiration also fails, and 
therefore there is a want of all light to 
true pictorial beauty. The Abbd Scaglia, 
a man of talent, with & highly expres- 
sive countenance, was required to repre- 
sent only the Abbe Scaglia, aud Vandyke 
made a perfect portrait. But the lady 
whose portrait he took could never be 
“La Bella Erminia frale ombrose piantef 
described in the lines of Tasso, and .there- 
fore he made, perhaps, neither a perfect 
portrait, nor a perfect histrionic picture. 

No. 100. — A Spanish Nobleman. 
Vandyke. Proprietor, W. R. Cartwright, 
Esq., M.P. Whatever is deficient in the 
poetic idea, which ought always to dis- 
cover itself even in portraits, is amply 
compensated by the finished and free 
execution of so great a master as Van- 
dyke, and it is certainly apparent in the 
portrait of A Spanish Nobleman, as , 
well as in No. 90, Man’s Portrait. . 

No. 113. — Portrait of the Marches^ 
Riceiardi of Volterra, as a sybil, painted 
for the Niccolini Family ; Salvator Rosa. 
Proprietor, Rev. J. Sandford. The. 
same error into which Vandyke fell in 
his desire to idealise the lady into an 
Erminia, led Salvator Rosa to make a 
sybil of his love. Salvatore, or Salvato- 
reille (as he was called), saw, perhaps, 
with the eyes of a lover, his Marchesa 
Riceiardi/ and thought to make her 
apotheosis under the form of a sybil, or 
perhaps of poetry. But whoever looks 
at this feminine figure, in spite of the 
crown of laurel, could never believe that 
she had any spark of divine inspiration, 
nor would he, as in the Cave of Cuma, 
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exclaim, « Deua, ecce Deus f 9 If he had 
painted the Marchesa modestly attired, 
as best became her countenance, he 
would, perhaps, hare succeeded in mak- 
ing a suitable portrait. In his wish, 
however, thus to idolise his mistress, he 
Metfsatod in this picture to present to 
beholders both the sybil and a beautiful 
pMtsait of the Marchesa ; and neither. 



tiric talent, who perceive and reprobate 
absurdity in others, love is blind. 

No. 115.— -A Portrait of Himself, by 
Salvator Rosa. Proprietor, Rev. J. 
Sandford. The physiognomy of all the 
characters of the neart and mind of this 
musician, painter, and poet, is well re- 
presented by him in this portrait of him- 
ielf. The high colouring, the beautiful 
distribution of the shades, the lively 
touch of the pencil, seem, however, to 
surpass the portrait. It appeared to us 
as if the poet, not by his fictitious sybil, 
but by the depth of his own heart, had 
been compelled to exclaim, Deus est in 
nobis . | 

« No. 112.— Portrait of Himself, by 
Andrea del Sarto. Proprietor, Rev. J. 
Sandford. It is extremely delightful to 
see portraits of the most celebrated ar- 
tists, painted by themselves, and we 
have highly admired this of Andrea 
bel Sarto as a specimen of his style, 
which occupies so eminent a rank in 
painting, and which, in this portrait, 
presents to the eyes of our mind so 
splendid a page of the history of the art. 

No. 145. — Lesdeux petites Marquises. 
Watteau. Proprietor J. H. Monroe, Esq. 
It is not under the same aspect that we 
contemplated with delight and admira- 
tion the two petites mignonnes painted 
Vith such sweetness and grace, that you 
Would not say the picture was done, but 
breathed. t The transparency of the 
colour, the freshness of every thing in 
fbb picture, makes us compare the two 


petites marquises to two half-blown roses, 
still moist with the dew of morning. 

No. 147. — Portrait of Himself, by 
AugUstino Caracci. All the reflections 
we have made upon portraits of painters 
painted by themselves, apply with un- 
dimini|hed force to this of Caracci. It 
would be superfluous to speak of the 
merit of this painter, who was teacher 
of the theory of the art in the celebrated 
school of Ludovico Caracci, and at the 
same time an engraver, and, indeed, a 
practitioner in every branch of the art. 
His portrait of himself presents an ample 
and convincing answer to those who 
contend that he is deficient in force of 
colouring. We should dilate largely 
here upon this portrait, as well as upon 
the school of Caracci in general, did we 
not intend to return to the subject in a 
future article. But we cannot refrain 
from observing, that while contemplating 
the portrait of Caracci, it seemed so full 
8f life, that ije were almost involuntarily 
impelled to repeat his famous sonnet, 
which he composed in praise of Nicolo 
del Obate, whom he called Niccolino. 
In this sonnet he has applied all the 
grand principles of painting to the differ- 
ent Italian schools, discriminating the 
peculiarities of each. It will, therefore, 
form a most appropriate conclusion to 
our observations on the former part of 
this article, especially as Giampier Za- 
notti said that every student of painting 
ought to learn it by heart. 

Chi farsi un buon Pittor cerca e desia, 

II disegno di Roma abbia alia raano, 

La mossa coU’ombrar Veneziano, 

E il degno colorir di Lombardia. 

Di Michel Angiol la terribil via, 

II vero natural di Tiziano, 

Del Correggio 16 stil puro e sovf&no, \ 

E di Raffael la giusta sirametria. 

Del Tibaldi il decoro, e il fondamento, 

Del dotto Primaticcio l'inventare, 

E un po’ di grazia del Parmigianino; 

Ma senza tanti studj, e tan to stento, 

Si ponga solo l’opre ad imitare, 

Che qui lasciocci il nostro JSicoolino. 
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Diary of the Times of George IV. 
Second Series. Vols. 3 & 4. Edited 
by John Galt, Esq. Colburn. 

The remaining portion of the Diary of 
the Times of George IV., (a review of 
vols. 1 St 2 appeared in this Magazine for 
March, 1838,) is now before the public, 
bearing on its title-page the respected 
name of the lamented Galt, as its editor. 
The work, which is only slightly con- 
nected by a diary, is, in fact, a miscel- 
laneous collection of letters, from various 

E ersons belonging to the household of the 
'rincess of Wales. The present series 
appears to have been collected or pur- 
chased since the publication of the first, 
by Mr. Colburn ; it partly fills up the 
hiatuses of the former series, and goes 
over the same ground in point of chro- 
nology, if that word can be applied to a 
work which perpetually goes backwards 
and forwards, up and down the stream of 
time, from 1810 to 1821 ; a want of ar- 
rangement which offers some proof of the 
genuineness of the letters, since arrange- 
ment is a far more difficult matter with 
unadulterated correspondences than with 
those written for the nonce. There has 
been a re-echoing of the vacarme diabo - 
lique bruited by the radical portion of 
the public press, which heralded the 
ublication of the former series ; this has 
een chiefly the work of party scribblers, 
old enough to have taken part in the po- 
litical uproars raised by the advent of 
Caroline, the unfortunate Queen of 
George IV., to the English shores, in 
1 820. To the anathemas they have ful- 
minated against any and every person 
reading his Diary, Mr. BurchelPs excla- 
mation, “ Fudge 1” is the only answer 
needed. They never issue a newspaper 
but portions of which are a hundredfold 
more unfit to be read than those parts of 
the Diary by them most stigmatised. 
Galt, in the preface, has shown himself a 
sagacious critic, by the following brief 
remark, conveying the real character of 
the present series — 

It has been asserted that the work betrays 
and traduces Queen Caroline. This acou» 
Kagaxine.] 


sation is decidedly false. The character of 
that unfortunate princess has, for the first 
time, been drawn with truth in these pages 
she is neither eulogised beyond her deserts, 
as some have essayed to do, nor condemned 
with the injustice shown her by others. 1 

Again 

A future generation will, however, give 
to the Diary an impartial award ; and it will 
undoubtedly remain a standard work for his* 
torians to refer to, as ‘‘ notes *’ to future 
memoirs of the time of which it treats. 

The real fault of the publication is the 
issue of many private particulars and re- 
marks on persons who have nothing to 
do with the historical portion, and are by 
no means swept forward inevitably in the 
current of the royal correspondence ; still, 
as there is not a shadow of impropriety 
of description, though individuals may be" 
annoyed, society is not injured. The 
very dates of the on dits render them 
almost wholly innocuous, for few persons 
under thirty can guess what they are 
about, or to whom they relate. Without 
a key the private scandals are inexplica- 
ble beyond the precincts of the present/ 
or the surviving habitude* of the^ two 
last British Courts. ** 

The whole of the 3rd volume, (the 1st 
of the present series , ) and half of the 4th, 
emanated from the same sources as the 
two first volumes. Lady Charlotte Bury’s 
letters and actions are not now prominent 
features in the correspondence. The 
diarist in these, volumes assnmes the 
character of an unmarried lady of rank ; 
strong probability, however, seems < to 
point at one w the Lady Charlottes be- 
longing to tbl^fortunate Caroline. The 
collection is altogether an olio, the ma- 
terials of which must have been jointly 
contributed by Lady pharlotte Lindsay, or 
her sister, Lady Charlotte Bury, and Sir 
William Gell ; without the agency of 
these persons the letters could never nave 
seen the light at this period of the pre- 
sent century. Sir William GelJ's cor- 
respondence is always sneering, and in 
many instances ill-natured, btjt at the 
seme time important in an historical 
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point of view. These letters raise the 
veil hitherto kept over the light in 
which the Princess Charlotte regarded 
her mother's career on the continent, and 
the way in which the unfortunate and 
bewildered mother received the news of 
the extinction of her last hope in her 
daughter's death. 

November 7th. — I had the pleasure of 
receiving a brief, but very welcome letter 
from the Princess Charlotte, in which she 
says, 44 The only .person now remaining 
with my mother, and who, I trust, will 
take courage and continue with her, is 
Dr. Holland, who, I believe, from every 
thing I have heard of him, is a most re- 
spectable and respected character. I have 
it not in my power at present to repay 
any services shown the Princess of Wales ; 
hut if I ever have, those who remain sted- 
fast to her shall not be forgotten by me ; 
though 1 fear sensible people like him never 
depend much on any promises from any 
one, still less from a royal person ; so I 
refrain from making professions of grati- 
tude, but I do not feel them the less to- 
wards all those who show her kindness. 

I have not heard from my mother for 
a long time. If you can give me any in- 
telligence of her, I should be much obliged 
to you to do so. I am daily expecting to 
be confined, so you may imagine I am not 
very comfortable. If ever you think of me, 

dear , do not imagine that I am only 

a princess , but remember me, with Leo- 
pold's kind compliments, as your sincere 
friend, 

Charlotte, Pss. of S. Coburg. 


ANOTHER FROM HER ROYAL HIGHNESS TO 
THE SAME. 

Dated Warwick-house. 

My dear Miss Mercer brought me word 

Of vour return to - ■ - dear , 

dna I write to ask you to be so kind as 
to do me the favour of coming to see me 
any day this week, from one till five, when 
you will be sure to find me at home in my 
Own sitting-room. I wish very much to 
have the pleasure of seeing you again, and 
I also wish you to look at, and give me 
your opinion of, a portrait Hayter has been 
painting of me. It is reckoned like ; but 
I do not feel flattered by it. Do not think ' 
me vain, *and suppose I expect to be repre- 
sented as a perfect beauty, because I am 
a princess ; but the fault I find with this 
picture is, that there is no sentiment in the 
expression, — it is quite a piece of still 
life, and rather cross-looking. I dare say 
1 (fid look tired ; for oh ! it is very tire- 
some to sit for one's portrait. However, 

I ought to make allowances for the artist 
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if he has failed, for I know I was a very 
bad sitter. 

So pretty B. B— is married to Lord 

W. B . I hope she will be happy, and 

I hear much good said of her husband. I 
could have wished her a richer one ; but 
it is frequently not the best matches that 
turn out the happiest. Talking of matches, 
I hear I am to be married to the Prince of 
Orange ; it is more than I know myself. 
If you see my mother, please to tell her 
so, with my love. Have the goodness to 
send me word what day you can call on me, 
and believe me, 

Yours, most truly, 

(Signed) Charlotte. 

The portrait her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Charlotte mentions in the above letter, 
is certainly the most faithful likeness ever 
taken of her ; but the princess was not a 
very good judge of the fine arts, nor in- 
deed of the merit of a portrait as such, to 
judge by the specimens which she had 
hanging up in her apartments, and which 
she admired. I remember once observing 
a picture which I thought was intended 

to represent the Duke of 1) , and upon 

my asking Miss K whose portrait it 

was, that lady replied, with courtier-like 
prudence, that it was the picture of the 
Pretender. There was a comical aptness 
in the expression she made use of, to the 
real person whom, I believe, the picture 
represented, at which I could scarcely re- 
strain smiling. Perhaps it was the portrait 
of a pretender in more senses than one. 


EXTRACT FROM ANOTHER LETTER FROM 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS TO TIIE SAME. 

Thank you, dear , for having per- 

mitted me to peruse my mother’s letter to 
you, though, indeed, its contents have made 
me feel very uncomfortable. I wish with 
all my heart things could he altered, or, 
at least, that she could be persuaded to 
feel more at peace, and, above all, more 
confidence in those who really have her 
interests at heart. If I could see you, I 
would tell you why I do not write to her ; 
but I do not think it quite prudent to 
write all I feel upon this, to me, very 
painful circumstance. 

I trust Dr. ■ — will remain in the prin- 
cess’s service, aDd am also led to hope that 
Lady C. C— may join my mother again. 

I should feel much relieved by knowing ^ 
that she had some English attendants with " 
her in a foreign country. I think some of 
the others might have remained with her ; 
but I am told they were all compelled, from 
circumstances in their own private affairs, 
to return to England. I think she would 

do well to secure Miss M as a tem^ 
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porary attendant. She is trustworthy, I 
believe ; but you know my mother is not 
easily pleased. 

I cannot help thinking it was unlucky 
she ever left England ; yet I can fully 
enter into the motives she had for so doing, 
Or rather the feelings which prompted her 
to seek change of scene. 

I have said too much on this subject, 

dear ; pray forgive mo for having 

prosed so long. Thank you for your in- 
quiries after my health. 1 am not so well 
as I ought to be, for indeed 1 have every 
thing to make me both perfectly well and 
perfectly happy ; and these lesser evils sink 
before my greater blessings, and I hope to 
grow stronger as the warm weather ad- 
vances. The prince desires me to say .vo?wr- 
thing kind from him to you ; what shall 
that something be ? I am no very ready 
scholar, so I will leave it to you to com- 
pose a pretty speech for him. All I can 
assure you of, and that with great sin- 
cerity, is, that my cara sposo and myself 
are very truly yours, 

(Signed) C., P. S. C. 

This letter is a pleasing proof of Prin- 
cess Charlotte’s affection for her mother, 
and affords ample grounds for believing 
that, had they mutually been spared, each 
would have derived comfort and protection 
from the other. In a very remarkable 
letter (though a brief one) given in the 
body of the Diary, Princess Charlotte la- 
ments her inability at that time to servo 
her mother ; and there ean be little doubt 
that, had she ever obtained the power to 
shield and succour the Princess of Wales, 
the will would not have been wanting. 
Prom all I ever heard or saw of Princess 
Charlotte’s character, I can affirm that that 
which she proposed to do, she would have 
surmounted a world of difficulties to have 
performed ; and I am certain that the pas- 
sive conduct she displayed towards her 
mother only proceeded from a feeling of 
inability to take any useful or effective steps 
in her cause. There was both wisdom and 
propriety in the princess’s conduct during 
the whole of that most painful epoch, when 
she was placed in such a situation as not 
to be able to defend one of her parents, 
without blaming or appearing to reprobate 
the other. It is well known to several per- 
sons, however, what were her royal high- 
ness’s real feelings on the subject, and to 
which individual her heart inclined ; thcro 
is no doubt she leant with fond partiality 
towards her mother, and that the chief 
reason of her having appeared so passive 
for many years, was that she had only 
waited a fit opportunity for supporting the 
Princess of Wales, and advocating her cause 
judiciously. — 
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no U THE SAME TO T89 «AI0k ' r f y ‘ 

Dated Friday, Clawaitfllk £ 

Mr deab , — Having so very JatOT 

troubled you with a letter, I will not b® 
guilty of indiscretion in plaguing you infh 
another long one so soon. This is onlya 
few lines, to hope you will be able to do 
us the favour and pleasure of coming to u* 
next Thursday, and, should you not find it 
too dull . perhaps you would prolong your 
stay till Saturday. Our dinner hour being 
seven o’clock, and our rule that of every* 
body’s following their own habits as to 
hours, and doing that which is most agree- 
able and comfortable to themselves, In 
order to make them feel as much at homo 
as possible, it is not d facon de parler to 
say that this is liberty hall, and that we 
arc only too happy to dispense with form 
and ceremony. 

1 heard from my mother a few days ago; 
she had reached Geneva, and was much 
pleased with her reception there. I hop© 
slie will derive much benefit from her tour, 
mais je ne scais ; at all events, change of 
air must do her health good. It would 
require more than novelty of place and 
society, 1 fear, to do her spirits service. 
However, I hope time and Providence may 
yet have much happiness in store for her. 

Adieu, my dear , and believe me 

yours, most sincerely and affectionately, 

(Signed) C., P. S. C. 

The great simplicity and unaffected stylo 
of the foregoing letters render them ex- 
ceedingly interesting, as being the produc- 
tion of a royal personage. And they aro 
a true index of the princess’s mind, which 
was, like them, true, natural, and kind. 
But her royal highness mistook, when she 
promised her correspondent should find no 
form or ceremony at Claremont, for it was 
far otherwise, whatever the princess might 
have wished on that point. There was 
another person, whose will was paramount 
to hers, and who considered, and perhaps 
with justice, that it was not advisable to 
dispense with all observance of etiquette, 
and the circle was by no means without 
form aDd stiffness. It was remarked by 
persons who were present, that the prince 
never quitted the princess for a single mo- 
ment when she was in company, and her 
royal highness seldom, if ever, saw anybody 
alone after her marriage ; her husband was 
always present, and the chief favourite of 
the Princess Charlotte, Miss M. B — — -1, 
who was accustomed formerly to go straight 
to her royal highness’s private apartment, 
was always subsequently shown into the 
public reception rooms, and made to await 
there the announcement that Their royal 
highnesses were ready to receive her. 
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Tto -pwsrikk wm at %hk tuna evi- 
Amity fa Sebtltofi, for the under-current 
of tho work is fitted up with- Cttedenikn 
scandals, and (m dits regarding lord ad- 
vocate Jeffreys, of the Edinburgh Re-' 
view, Sir Walter Scott, Sc. 

She proceeds, after mentioning the 
death of the Princess Charlotte : 

December 9th. — A lapse occurs in my 
journal, which has been occasioned by a 
severe illness, from which I have scarcely 
yet recovered ; and now I have no memo- 
randum to make, except the melancholy 
intelligence of poor Princess Charlotte’s 
death, which gave me unfeigned sorrow of 
«n individual and selfish nature, as well as re- 
gret for the irreparable loss her country has 
sustained in the death of that kind-hearted 
princess. Every nation has appeared to 
Sympathise with Britain, and to dread that 
this national calamity is the forerunner of 
many future woes. There is now no ob- 
ject of great interest to the English people, 
no one great rallying point, round which 
MU parties are ready to join, and willing 
to make their opinions unite in concord. 
A greater public calamity could not have 
occurred to us ; nor could it have hap- 
pened at a more unfortunate moment. The 
instant I heard the sad news, I thought 
' of the poor Princess of Wales, and felt 
grieved from my heart at this blow to her 
every chance of happiness and support. 
Jjt was more as the future queen’s mother 
that she had a strong claim on the Eng- 
lish people, than from her own position ; 
and her daughter would, I feel convinced, 
have supported her to the uttermost ; for 
not only would the good motive of affec- 
tion for the Princess of Wales have ac- 
tuated her in doing so, but certainly also 
the Prince Regent had rendered himself 
an object of dislike to his daughter, and 
she would, from the haughty nature of her 
disposition, have felt satisfaction in up- 
holding the person whom he persecuted 
and disliked. The Princess of Wales may 
well now feel careless of life ; and her con- 
duct, poor woman I as far as this world is 
concerned, will not further influence her 
fate ; for be it circumspect or the reverse, 
she is of no consequence. She has no bribe 
to offer ; and there are few who would 
undertake to wage war in her cause against 
her husband, who is all-powerful. I feel 
certain, she will now become quite reck- 
less in her behaviour, and 1 almost dread 
, some tragical end for this unfortunate prin- 


I wrote to her, and offered her royal 
highness the assurance of my sincere sym- 
pathy in this her greatest afflict ion. When 
sorrovf visits our fellow-beings — even those 
most obnoxious to us, or the most guilty 
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ir-the treachery, «r tn&lndne^ jff iw#«e t 
at their fellow-creatures should he sfeyeo. 
The vengeance of man must give ‘Way to 
that of the Almighty, and the mean re- 
vsenge of human beings sinks into contempt 
•when such judgments are sent from on 

Mi&ti 

x have used the word judgments, which I 
repent of ; for no one has any right to de- 
cide what are judgments and what are not. 
And after all, lot. alt that the world has 
accused the Princess of Wales of be true, 
this affliction may not be intended to chas- 
tise her ; so I retract the sense in which 
I made use of the word. 

Letters reach me every day, filled with 
nothing but accounts of, and lamentations 
about, this melancholy event. To-day I 
received an answer from the Princess of 
Wales. I am certain it was written with 
the deepest feeling, knowing, as I do, the 
meaning of her expressions. Others might 
have written more, and felt less, than she 
did in writing the following note : — 

“ Villa Caprile, 

“ the 3rd of December, 1817. 

I have not only to lament, an ever- 
beloved child, but one most warmly at- 
tached friend, and the only one 1 have had 
in England ! But she is only gone be- 
fore _ j 

“ I have her not losset — and I now trust 
we shall soon meet in a much better world 
than the present one. 

** For ever your truly sincere friend, 

“ C. P." 

December 10th.— I received the follow- 
ing strange reply to-day from the Princess 
of Wales : — 

il Thank you a thousand times, my dear 

— , your kind inquiries after my 

health, which has suffered as little as I 
could expect from my late misfortune. I 
cannot at dis moment inform you where 
I shall go to ; my plan depends on lettors 
from England, about dat vile money, who 
do always annoy me. As to my house- 
hold, I hear people are meddling wid it, 
and saying it is improper. In de first place, 
what would they have me do ? All de 
fine English folk leave me. I not send 
them away, though, by-the-bye, some » of 
dem not behave as civil as I could like. 
No matter— I wud have had patience wid 
them, but dey choose to go, so I not pre- 
vent them ; but I must have some one to 
attend me, and I make my choice of some 
very a g reeable persons, in every way fit 
to be my attendants ; though de jealous 
English beggars, such as Miss , 

and one or two more oF our acquaintance, 
dear, wud have liked to have had the si- 
tuation which La Conitesse Oldi now fills, 
[the COURT 
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to and mygrt*t wdififctufo. H& 
Jjpo ip a wy intelligent and gw. 
toson. Bey ate of a decayed 
nobleman.-* family, much' better bom and 
bred man William B— -1. But I know 
people are very ill-natured, and choose to 
abuse me for the choice I have made in 
my household. No matter, I not care— 
from henceforth I will do just as I please, 
that I will. Since de English neither give 
me de great honour of being a Frincesse 
de Galle, I will be Caroline— a happy 
merry soul ; but, implement , what do you 

tink, my dear P just before I and Lady 

— - parted, I hope never to meet again, 
I gave her a very pretty cast of an antique. 
I should have been proud of it in my room. 
Well, a day or two after she broke it, 
purposely I know, and had de impudence 
to come and say to me, i Oh ! ma'am, dat 
figure your royal highness bought for a 
bronze is only plaster ; ' to which I reply, 

* I knew that, Lady , very well, when 

I gave it to you. Dat is so like de Eng- 
lish people s dey always ask, when one 
make them a souvenir, now much is cost P 
how much is worth ? You are a true Eng- 
lish, my dear Lady , there can he no 

mistake.' 


blindness to 

tout*. . 

putable people, to A* foatoMAs 
sow. is her seryfoe. But it j 
than useless; for s $e bo incur her; 
sure by attempting. t» give ’to ana 


So God keep "her, end' preserve to 
coming to any fo&fa) end) is ill fbtfi 
best mends can say. 

Another letter from some blank Lad| 
——from Milan. 

Since writing the preceding part of tUl 
letter, I have seen tne Princess of Wales. 
To my infinite surprise, her royal highs 
ness wrote, and desired me to wait upon 
her yesterday, which 1 did accordingly^ 
and found her looking very well, but dream 
in the oddest mourning I ever saw ; & whitfc 
gown, with bright lilac ribbons in a black 
crape cap ! She was gracious in her man* 


ner to me, and spoke friendly of Lady 

, which I was glad to hear, as w 

all accounts she was much displeased with 


her for leaving her service. But if she 
was angry, her wrath is at an end. I 
have often observed with admiration that 


“ She laughed, but I saw she looked 
ashamed of herself. I cannot say I regret 
any one of my old household. I have been 
disappointed in dem all, and am much hap- 
pier now I have no longer des espions about 
me, such as Lady A. H., watching me into 
every place where it is possible for a hu- 
man being to set foot. I must conclude, 
my dear , wishing you well, and re- 

main, ever your sincere friend, 

“ C. P. ,# 

M P-S. — When you have any amusing 
news from England, I should like to hear 
it, if you will favour me wid some/' 

Truly, did I not know the Princess of 
Wales, I should be tempted to believe this 
letter was a forgery. It is such a strange 
manner of writing, immediately after her 
poor daughter's decease; which (not to 
mention the affection I believe she enter- 
tained for the Princess Charlotte as her 
child) selfish interest must have made her 
know was the greatest loss she can have 
sustained, and one she never can recover. 
Others, not acquainted with the princess, 
on reading the foregoing letter, would judge 
her as an mifeeling and light-minded per- 
son. But I know that often, when she 
■affects the greatest jocularity and indiffer- 
ence to affliction, her heart is not the less 
sore ; and it is only a wish to forget her 
misery that makes her talk and write in 
such a strain as the foregoing. It is im- 
possible not to laugh at her encomiums 
on her present household, and her observa- 
tions on her former one. Yet at the same 
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the princess never retains any revenge or 
unkind feelings long, even towards those 
who most deeply wrong her. She soon 
forgives what she considers slights or tret* 
chery towards hor : which is a noble trait, 
and a rare one, and which ought always 
to be mentioned to her honour. She in- 
vited me to dinner to-day ; sod when I 
have been, I will tell you all I have seen f 
feeling certain you will not betray me. 

I dined accordingly last evening with her 
royal highness. Tne Comtesse Oldi sat at 
table, but her brother did not. The prin- 
cess talked sensibly, and cautiously I should 
say, and appeared in very calm spirits. I 
watched the attendants closely, and could 
not discover any want of proper resnect 
in their manners, &c., towards her. Per- 
haps they were on their guard before A 
stranger ; but certainly, as far as I could 
see, they were as well-behaved as possible. 
The Comtesse Oldi seems a stupid silent 
woman. ■ Her appearance is not particular 
in any way. The princess's apartments are 
comfortable, and altogether I was agreeably 
disappointed ; for I own, from all I had 
heard, I expected to find tilings very different 
from what 1 did. The princess avoided speak- 
ing of England or the EnjrUlh people, ana only 
once alluded, to the Princess Charlotte’s 
death, by pointing to the lilac bows of her 
gown, and saying, “What an ugly thing 
mourning is 1" I could scarcely help 
laughing, and asking whether that colour 
was considered as such. But I thought it 
best not to make any impertinent remarks: 
and my visit passed off pleasantly, and 
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tyiidfy, but certainly not so «ftrosipgly as I 
r have generally IhuM the time to db in* 
her royal highiesa’a eociety. I hope the re- 
spectable appearance of her house and mode 
of life is uniformly such as I witnessed ; 
and I am tempted to believe shameful and 
ill-natured lies are invented against her. 
.ISet, I will own, I can scarcely think she 
' is always satisfied to lead so monotonous 
a life ae it would appear she docs. She 
showed* me her villa, and appeared proud 
of its beauty and comfort, which is cer- 
tainly very great. The only circumstance 
which took from my pleasure in this din- 
ner, was the fear that all the decorum I 
.witnessed might not be habitual, but only 
put on for the occasion. 

We arrived at the conclusion, on 
reading the preceding volumes, that nei- 
ther the partizans nor the revilers of the 
Unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick, were 
near the just appreciation of her case, 
but that her transitions from deep feeling 
to levity, from noble conduct to absurdity, 
from good-nature to a species of mon- 
keyish malignancy, not to mention errors 
of an unhappier nature, were all indica- 
tions of a veering and bewildered brain. 
In many places through these latter 
volumes the diarist speaks out plainly, 
and calfe her insane. In the following 
curious letter of recommendation, the 
mischievous mood was prevalent. 

$i Dear , the bearer of this epistle is 

Monsieur R , a fiddle-player, or a pipe- 

player,-*-! d 6 n*t know what you would call 
him in English— -no matter ; he was recom- 
mended to me by a cousin of mine, whom I 
wish had been in de Red Sea when he sent 
dis man to my retreat here, which I would 
like to keep unmolested from tiresome 
people. But I find dat impossible ; so I 
must submit like a martyr on de steak, to 
being annoyed all my life long, and live in 
hopes of a reward for my patience and my 
tirtue in anoder world, which cannot be 
worse than de present. Monsieur R— 
teazed me to present him to you ; so I beg 
to waste your anger upon him, and not on 
me. His appearance will make you laugh 
till you die — that, at least, he has the power 
to do ; aureste , he is the dullest man God 
ever did born, and I recommend you to 
* have nothing to do wid him ; he is a grand 
bore.* • 

4t Why do you not come to Como ? I 
Vpud make you welcome at my anchorite s 
dinner every day, if you voud eat my 
humble fare. , Neither de Comtesse Oldi nor 
myself hre epicures; and very often we 
took our own dinner ! What vould de 
English people say if dey heard dat ! Oh 
£e ! Princess of Wales* The old begune 
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Qu eon Charlottes* 05 . her last legs, I hear. 
Msuganeme fait ht f raid m icSmi, pow;' 
there was a time when each intelligence 
might have gladdened me ; but now noting 
lii the work! do I care for, save to pass de 
time as quickly as I can: and death may 
hurry on as fast as he pleases — I am ready to 

die. But I weary you, my dear 1 ayes 

de /' indulgence pour mot and my grumbling, 
and believe dat 

“ I am ever yours, 

“ C. P.” 

Here is a passage wherein tho diarist 
mentions herself; if she was really so 
ancient in 1819, one would think it were 
vain now to look for her on the face of 
the earth, in 1839. 

London, June 1 7th, 1819. — A long lapse 
in my Diary; but it matters little, for I have 
nothing to record of interest during the last 
few months. I find myself now once more 
immersed in the gaieties of a London season, 
in which I had thought I never should again 
participate. But my young orphan niece, a 
girl of great beauty, and not less amiable 
than beautiful, and very dear to me, is the 
object which induces me to seek such scenes. 
At first a few of my old acquaintance were 
amazed when they discerned my altered and 
aged face in the gay crowds ; but now their 
wonder is at an end, and I pass unobserved, 
like the rest of the old and the passees that 
nightly liaunt the scenes of mirth in the me- 
tropolis. There is no accounting for the 
fact ; yet I must say, the old stagers, who 
have, without intermission, gone on living 
in constant dissipation, look less aged than 
those who have been absent for some years, « 
on their return to the world. Not one of 
my cotemporaries appears to be half so old 
as I am ; yet many of them have suffered 
sad and strange vicissitudes, and lost many 
friends, even like myself. Nevertheless, 
their countenances do not betray so much 
anguish as mine docs. There is Lady St. 
Lcgcr and Mrs. Hillesborough, and a hun- 
dred other ladies past forty, but I will not 
say how many years, who look as if they 
might be my daughters ; their well-rouged 
cheeks are so smooth, their curls so raven, 
and their teeth so white. I will not look 
worse than they ; I have a great mind to 
begin again wearing rouge, and get a new 
“ front,” and grow young; yet I shrink 
from assuming youth, now it is gone. I 
cannot buy a young heart, and fling away 
the old, worn-out, wearied one that beats 
feebly within my aged breast, and is such a 
faithful warder over the memory of the 
bright days of my real youth. Ah, no ! 
fictitious youth is a clumsy piece of acting ; 

I will not play the part. My pretty Sophy’s 
partners will not admire her the less, , be- 
cause her chaporou looks old ; so be it, then. 
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Again she toentknw herself la the 
succeeding year* 

September 1st, 1820. — Since I last 
wrote my Diary, many strange and un- 
looked-for events of a public nature have 
occurred, and my own private existence has 
also been replete with matter of painful 
excitement, on which I have not the courage 
to dwell ; there a**e passages in life of 
which we would gladly efface every trace. 

The public event which has most in- 
terested me personally, and also, I believe, 
excited the greatest emotion in the hearts of 
the British people, is the untimely and cruel 
fate of the Queen. All her friends liad 
long dieailed that she would place herself in 
jeopardy by the folly of her conduct, and 
tlieir fears proved but too well founded 
Her Majesty was displeased with me, 
owing to the misrepresentations of a mis- 
chievous busybody, and we had had no 
intercourse for some time previous to 
her return to England. But 1 ventured, 
through the medium of a trusty person, to 
send the princess the following advice, 
namely, to discharge all her foreign at- 
tendants, male and female, and to return 
without further delay to England. Greatly 
to my surprise, she followed my counsel, 
and on the 6th of June last slic reached 
London. 

She received a last letter from the 
unhappy queen a few days before her 
death ; it is, perhaps, the most interesting 
in the collection. 

LETTER FROM QUEEN CAROLINE TO THE 
SAME, IN REPLY TO ONE ADDRESSED 
TO HER MAJEST1, CONGRATULATING HER 
ON THE GLORIOUS TERMINATION OF 
HER 1RIAL. 

I assure you, my dear , no one’s 

congratulations have been more welcome to 
me than yours I do indeed feci thankful 
at having put my enemies to contusion, and 
received the justice my conduct and cha- 
racter deserved Mais lielas, it comes too 
late, dear . Her who would have re- 

joiced wid me at her m Oder’s triumph is 
losset to me ; but she is in a much better 
world dan de present, and we shall meet 
soon I trust, for to tell you de truth I 
cannot expect much comfort nowhere so long 
as I shall live No one, in fact, earc for mo ; 
and this business has been more cared for as 
a political affair, dan as de cause of a poor 
forlorn woman. Mais n’importc 1 I ought 
to be grateful ; and I reflect on dcse pro- 
ceedings wid astonishment — car ils sontvrai- 
ment mervcilleux That I should have been 
saved out of the Philistines’ hands is truly 
a miracle, considering de power of my 
enemies and deir chiefs, for noting was left 
undone dat could be done to destroy my 
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character la? emm; I mii teS you 
something— oh 1 mein Gott I some (Bay X 
wity— but 1 cannot write them. I h&mtf 

C dl, fatigued, and 6bay6 ;*I s wi l l wf 
is not quite bewildered wM I tm* 
suffered— and it is not over yet v wtt me. 
Dat cruel personage will never let m rfcgve 
peace so long as I stay in dis country f hie 
rancune is boundless against me. 1 ' 

I was sure you woua rejoice at my glory, 
dear — — ; no one has been more true to 
me dan yourself at all times, and yOu have 
not wasted your interest on an ingrate I 
assure you. 

Poor Joan of Arc has really proved her- 
self true to de name I used to give her pour 
me moquer d’elle. She has staid wid me 
through it all, and God he knows dat was 
no small trial. Poor soul ! I hope he will 
reward her for her courage. 

Many people call on me now who never 

did before The is one of those who 

has made me V amende honorable. I will 
not quarrel with their respect, though it is 
shown me rather late in de day, and when 
they cannot well help it. 

I could prose for an hour to you, dear 

, but will spare your patience, and my 

own eyes and head, which are both aching. 
So adieu, and believe me 
Truly and affectionately yours, 

Caroline. 

By Joan of Arc she means Lady Anne 
Hamilton, whose inestimable fidelity de- 
served some other reward than the sneer- 
ing and impertinent manner mention is 
made of her in every other instance in 
this collection of letters. 

Even if the literary world are divided 
regarding the propriety of publishing this 
correspondence, that part of the collec- 
tion written by the Princess Charlotte is 
estimable, and so far indicative of an ex- 
cellent disposition, that they cast addi- 
tional glory round the memory of that 
right royal lady, and justify the love her 
country bore her. If only for the sake of 
this interesting portion, the Diary de- 
serves to be read with attention. 

Of the entertainment this publication 
affords, there can be but one opinion,— 
ceitainly very great. We haveexamined it 
wholly in an historical point of view, con- 
fining our attention to such passages on 
the authenticity of which we think no 
doubt can be thrown ; but whether the 
Princess Charlotte would have preferred 
an English duke (still a bachelor) to 
Prince Leopold, must be left to the deci- 
sion of those who moved in the courtly 
circles of those times, and whose remem- 
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France um » them upon that ques- 
tionable point* The evident hatred of 
the diarist to Prince Leopold has cer- 
tainly influenced her opinion thereon. 

Those persons conversant with the 
minor details appertaining to the Court of 
the Regency will be deeply interested in 
the latter brace of volumes, rife as they 
are with scandals regarding grandfathers 
and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, un- 
cles and aunts of the present court. The 
articulars of Lady Caroline Lamb will 
e read with avidity, though she belongs 
to biography>and not to gossip. 

A portrait of Caroline of Brunswick, 
when she was a young and pretty girl, 
illustrates the volumes. We should say it 
was too young for her, as Princess of 
Wales, if persons, who remember her 
When she arrived, did not vouch for the 
likeness. 

Mr. Galt’s portion of the volumes is 
of a very different nature from the fore* 
going, and is easily distinguished by 
difference of style. It commences with 
sketches of the public characters of the 
nineteenth century, and proceeds through 
some essays on the Annals of the Re- 
gency and reign of George IV., which 
are written in the style of newspaper 
postscripts, and are about as diverting. 
As to the characters, the dry humGur of 
Galt is apparent in them, and they con- 
sequently possess merit ; the worst writ- 
ten is the character of Coleridge ; the 
best, the portrait of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. It was unwise of Galt to attack 
Coleridge, being himself one of those 
matter-of-fact men who could not com- 
prehend a poet ; and if he had been per- 
sonally acquainted with Virgil, or Dante, 
or Tasso, hoc genus omne , he would have 
understood them as little. 

There is much in the middle of the 
second volume (present series) which 
deserves respect and attention, but with 
.the many, it will be about as much re- 
garded where it is placed, as the lighting 
of a pair of sober-minded mould candles 
would be after a glare and combustion 
of aky rockets, blue lights, and Roman 
candles. 

Such are the characteristics of these 
volumes. The present public will be di- 
verted with them, and historical biogra- 
phers will doubtless, in due time, care- 
fully bopU the corn from the chaff, and 
.garner it up for use. 
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The Last Me * Pom , By EbwArd 

^ 'Wallace. '? 

Want of skill in structure and definite 
object, appears the chief bar to the 
success of this poem, which is decidedly 
elegant in language, and certainly fault- 
less in morals. It was imprudent to 
adopt the title of a well-known poem, by 
Thomas Campbell, for such a step 
naturally creates a prejudice against his 
work, nor is the advantage of the title, 
supposing it had never been appropriated, 
commensurate with the sacrifice thus 
entailed ; for this latter Last Man con- 
tains scarely a passage which bears any 
unison with its appellation. 

Mr. Wallace's composition is written 
in well-modelled Spenseric verse; and 
where it falls on the description of 
natural objects, produces pleasing and 
sometimes highly poetic imagery. From 
the merit of the following verse, we opine 
that our author would succeed better in 
the highly polished sonnet, than in any 
other species of poetic composition 

Gay butterfly 1 fit emblem of the soul, 

Who in the rocky chrysalis art bound. 

When the dark clouds in wintry masses 
roll ; 

But when the heat of summer warms 
the ground, 

And to the cuckoo the green woods 
resound, 

Freed from the hard and rugged shell, 
which long 

Had held thee from the frost that lay 
around, 

Thriii, stretching ’neath the sun thy 
pinions strong, 

Dost ply thy wavering dance to the swift 
martlet's song. 

The Idler in Italy . By the Countess 

of Blessington. In 2 Vols. Second 

Edition. Colburn. 

This book proves that Lady Blessington *s 
strongest hold in literature is narration, 
illustrative of real scenes and events. 
This her journal of Italian life affords 
very amusing reading, and the composi- 
tion greatly increases in ability as it pro- 
ceeds, the second volume being superior 
to the first, and the latter part of the se- 
cond volume exceeding in merit its com- 
mencement. 

Her ladyship's portrait of the present 
Queen Regent of Spain, in her girlhood, 
will be noticed with peculiar interest. The 
[THE COURT 
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following passages wore written before the 
marriage of Christine of Naples With Fer- 
dinand VII. That princess bas now be- 
come gross in person, and although in the 
very prime of womanhood, all the graces 
of her youth are obscured, probably 
through the continued indulgence of a 
hereditary love of eating, which is at once 
the "grave of personal beauty, and mental 
brilliancy. 

The following description of Queen 
Christine and her parents have led to this 
observation. 

The Princess Christine * is in her seven- 
teenth year, and is exceedingly pretty. 
Slight, and well-formed, with a counte- 
nance in which finesse and esprit fire deli- 
neated, even as a grisette she would chal- 
lenge admiration. Her features are small, 
and neatly finished; her eyes expressive, 
her teeth beautiful, and her smile full of 
fascination. Her complexion is of a pale, 
clear olive, which, if less brilliant than the 
fresh roses and lilies of the cheeks of our 
English ladies, is not without its charm. 
Jn short, the Princess Cliristine is a very 
attractive person, and must, without the 
prestige attached to the adventitious aid of 
royal birth, be universally considered a 
charming young woman. Having passed 
and re-passed the carriage in which she sat 
last evening several times, I had good op- 
portunities of examining her ; and I must 
pronounce her to he worthy the admiration 
she excites in the combustible hearts of her 
countrymen, who view her less as a grand 
princess, than as a very bewitching woman. 

Tho carriages that encounter the royal 
cortege draw up while they pass. The gen- 
tlemen take off their hats, and the ladies 
how. Their salutations are graciously ac- 
knowledged by all the royal family, but 
peculiarly so by the Princess Christine, 
whose delicate lips expand into a sweet 
smile, displaying tcetli like pearls, and 
whose bow is full of grace. 

Never was female sovereign placed in 
a situation more imperatively command- 
ing the sympathy of her own sex than 
this queen ; and had she been reared with 
the abstemiousness and self-denial of a 
Catherine of Arragon or an Isabella of 
Castile, the name of Christine might 
have been inscribed as brightly on the 
pages of history. Her original nature 
seems to have been good, and that she 
was endowed with the high courage need- 
ful for her difficult position is certain, by 
an anecdote given by our authoress : — 

* At present Queen Regent of Spain. 
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A Visit from ■ r ■ * whofifls a 

high office at court. He told us that thp 
lightning yesterday morning struck rite bed 
in which the Princess Christine was repos* 
ing ; and that two of her ladies who were 
in the apartment concluded that her royal 
highness was killed, so violent Was the re- 
port of the crash, and of the falling to 
pieces of the bed. The princess, without 
the least symptom of dismay, sprang from 
the fallen mattresses, before her ladies could 
afford her any assistance ; and while they 
trembled at the danger to which she had 
been exposed, she bantered them on their 
pusillanimity. The courage, of which this 
incident furnishes an example, is said to 
be remarkable in one so young and deli- 
cately formed. I hope it may never be put 
to any worse proofs. 

Another passage occurs which does not 
meet with our approval $' the historical 
blunder ought to have been repaired in 
the present edition ; it looks remarkably 
awkward, when an historical mistake is 
the subject of derision. 

I was told an amusing anecdote to-day, 
a-propns of the CounteBS of Albany. 

“ Who is this lady, about whom people 
show such an interest? 1 * asked a female 
compatriot of mine, of an acquaintance of 
tlie same sex, and also of the same country. 

“ Why, is it possible that you do not 
know ? Well, for my part, I thought every 
one was aware that the Countess or Albany, 
as they call her, is the widow of King 
Charles I., and the lady with whom the 
celebrated Ariosto the poet was so long and 
so desperately enamoured.*’ 

It was thus that the Princess of Stolberg, 
Countess of Albany, and widow of the ex- 
iled James Stuart, was described by a lady 
who professed to believe that every one 
knew all about her ! 

Various are the stories related of the bru- 
tality and grossierete of James Stuart — this 
unworthy scion of an unhappy house, whose 
conduct to his wife was so abominable, as 
to oompel her to seek the seclusion of a 
monastery to escape his society. The at- 
tachment of Alfieri to this lady continued 
to his death ; and so great was her influ- 
ence over him, that the saumgerie of his 
manners, so 'much complained of by others, 
was seldom, if ever, visible in her presence. 

James Stuart was the father-in-law of 
Alfieri's mistress, not her husband. Still 
less than this accidental error do we like 
the sentiment of the passage. 

Charles Edward was certainly not bru- 
tal in his brilliant youth, as his courtesy 
and humanity to the wounded prisoners 
who fell into his hands after his threq 
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victories at Prestonpans, Carlisle, and 
Falkirk, will prove : but even if the tales 
of the woman who injured him had been 
true, & wife is far better employed in re- 
forming the brutality of a husband than 
the savageness of another man. 

We will turn to a worthier passage. 

Lady Blessington's sketch of the castle 
of Bracciano, the scene of one of the ear- 
liest tragedies written in our language, is 
extremely well drawn. 

April . — Returned yesterday from the 
chateau de Bracciano, which the due and 
duchesse of that name were so obliging as 
to lend us for a week. Our party was a 
very agreeable one, consisting of our own 
luge family. Sir William Gell, Colonel 
D’Este, and Mr. Terrick Hamilton. The 
chateau is, I am told, the most perfect spe- 
cimen of a feudal castle left in Italy, and 
is truly magnificent. Placed on a lofty 
eminence, it commands a boundless pros- 
pect on both sides : on one is seen the 
beautiful lake, with the fine woods that 
surround its shores ; and on the other, the 
picturesque town of Bracciano. The ascent 
to the castle is so steep, that carriages can 
only with great difficulty he drawn up it ; hut 
this steepness gives a more imposing effect 
to the building. The gothic towers, formed 
of black lava, stand boldly out in strong 
relief against the blue sky that surrounds 
them ; and the whole place forms just such 
a picture as the pen of a Radcliffe de- 
lighted to trace. Nor would the lives of 
some of its former owners furnish an un- 
interesting subject for one of those dark 
romances, the perusal of which so often 
blanched my cheek with fear in the days 
of my early youth : for here dwelt the bold 
and lawless Orsino, due de Bracciano, the 
lover, and afterwards the husband of Vic- 
toria Accoromboni, whose romantic life and 
tragical death form so striking an episode in 
the history of Tuscany. 

The castle contains some fine suites of 
rooms, and the principal ones still retain 
many of the vestiges of their former splen- 
dour. The tapestry and hangings are said 
to bear date from the time of the Orsini, 
and the grim shadowy figures in the first, 
and the barbaric splendour of the second, 
accord well with the solemn grandeur of 
this noble pile. The principal apartments 
overlook the lake, whose blue and broad 
expanse, bounded on three sides by woods, 
bas a fine effect. Many old portraits, as 
well as other pictures, nearly coeval with 
the building, decorate the walls ; and mas- 
sive chairs and sofas, on which the origi- 
nals of the portraits may have sat, are still 
arranged beneath them. 

During the day we amused ourselves in 
exploring the castle, pacing the battlements, 
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and rambling by the side of the lake, which 
supplied us with some delicious fish ; and 
in the evenings we sat round a blazing 
wood fire, and told ghost stories. # To ren- 
der them more terrific, we extinguished 
the candles ; and as we listened to, or re- 
lated, every fearful tale which memory or 
imagination could furnish, and saw the 
scowling faces of the tapestry and pictures 
lighted up by the fitful blaze of the fire, 
the whole scene resembled one of those of 
which we sometimes read descriptions, but 
rarely have an opportunity of seeing. At 
intervals I could almost fancy that the grim 
face of the murdered Peretti, the first hus- 
band of Victoria Accoromboni, scowled from 
the wall ; and, as the light fell on a female 
countenance, it seemed as if that ill-fated 
heroine glanced pensively down on the 
strangers who sat within her halls. 

A ghost story loses half its terrors, unless 
told in a feudal castle like this, with every 
object around appealing to the imagination 
with irresistible power. Sir William Gell, 
whose nerves are weakened by the disease 
under which he has so long laboured, be- 
came so much alarmed, that he declared 
he had not courage to face the gloomy and 
faded grandeur of his vast sleeping-room 
alone, and positively had his servant to 
sleep on a couch in his room ; while I 
dreamt of the supernatural horrors of which 
we had prated, and awoke more than onco 
to see my night-lamp throwing its flicker- 
ing light on the frowning countenances, 
that seemed to menace me from the walls 
of my large and lofty apartment. The 
present possessors of the chateau de Brac- 
ciano are much and deservedly beloved by 
their dependants and neighbours here, to 
whom they dispense, with a liberal hand, 
many of the comforts of life. 

The name of the tragedy to which we 
allude is Victoria Corombona, by Web- 
ster. Lady Blcssington must certainly 
have been located on the scene of that 
wild tale, so full of Shakspearian poesy. 

An anecdote regarding the tower where 
the body of the Duke of Bourbon* was 
deposited, is exceedingly curious * 

We drove to Gaeta, which is about four 
miles from the inn, in order to see the 
small fortress, in a tower of which, it is 
asserted, the unburied corpse of the Con- 
stable de Bourbon still remains. We could 
not obtain permission to enter the fortress ; 
consequently did not view, through a win- 
dow of the tower, what our guide declares 
may be seen — the shrunken and shapeless 
mass, covered with tattered garments, that 
was once the bold and ambitious constable. 

* See Memoir of Louise de Savoy, mother 
of Frauds I* in this magazine, for February, 
163d. 
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We could multiply extracts replete 
with entertainment, but are restrained by 
the remembrance that the public are 
already acquainted with this most amusing 
tour. 

The Idler in Italy must be one of the 
Standard works of this century, and will 
doubtless pass through many editions, but 
it still needs careful revision. 


Castle Martyn; or , a Tale of Old Ireland . 

2 vols. 

This tale is wildly reckless of all the 
conventional laws of propriety, without an 
observance of which no literary composi- 
tion can conscientiously be recommended 
to that part of the public by whose fiut 
generally all works of fiction rise or fall. 
How can we advise any lady to peruse a 
story so replete with moral horror as lhat 
of Eleanor White, or with the atrocities 
depicted in the adventures of Jane ? 
Much indeed must be amended before 
the author's novels can be welcomed on 
the reading-table of a person of good 
taste ; it is the more pitiable, because 
he does not lack ability, and fortunately 
for himself is being most apparent in 
the scenes of domestic life, where his pen 
is at once harmless and lively ; but when- 
ever he ventures upon the delineation of 
what is coarse, unseemly, and forbidden, 
his talent as a skilful writer at. once leaves 
him. Some writers show most talent 
when pursuing vicious scenes ; he is not 
afflicted with that perversity, and there- 
fore more likely to be cured of his errors. 
During the development of the con- 
trasted characters of the three young 
ladies, in the commencement and progress 
of the work, many agreeable scenes and 
delineations occur. The death of Jane is 
full of deep pathos, and the robber scene, 
in the loathsome story of Eleanor White, 
shows glimpses of power in the terrific 
stylo. But we make it a law to quote 
from no composition which verges from 
the unalterable laws of decorum. This 
novel seems put forth as a trial, and so 
viewing it, we recommend the author, if 
he wishes for future success, to heed the 
advice of unprejudiced strangers. He 
intends, it seems, to prelude his next work 
with a similar introduction to the present; 
we would earnestly recommend him to 
let it alone. That introduction is dull 
and forced, and greatly inferior to the 
best portions of his story, and why, more* 
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over, should he* preface his novel with 
abuse and depreciation of spccssrful 
authors. If Bulwer, Marryat, and Lord 
Normanby's novels have faults, he is not 
their reviewer, but their rival, and there- 
fore critical notices thus ushered in are 
odiously out of place. Far better would 
he have been employed in mending the 
vital disorders of his own publication., In 
regard to the more mechanical structure 
of thq work, he branches into too many 
episodes, and is addicted to digressions, 
which look by their initials like private 
anecdotes and scandals ; Which latter, 
however intelligible they may prov? in 
Ireland, are perfect enigmas in England. 
He would do well to abstain wholly from 
politics ; he is too violently prejudiced 
not to disgust the general reader, who 
cares little for Irish differences of opinion, 
and far too honest and candid in admit- 
ting wrong where it is undeniably fla- 
grant, to do himself the least good with 
his own party as a partisan. Politics, of 
the present day are ever a heavy drag on 
fiction. If our Irishman will heed the 
advice of those who will be pleased to do 
justice to his merits when they are 
cleansed from the offensive and reckless 
defects that now obscure them, we shall 
be able to give very different notices upon 
his forthcoming works. 

Desultory Thoughts and Reflections . By 
the Countess of Blessington.— 
Longman. 

Whenever individuals have occupied a 
prominent place in the public eye, the 
rules by which it may be supposed they 
have steered their course naturally be- 
come objects of public curiosity. From 
such causes probably emanated the pub- 
lication of the maxims of Rochefoucault 
and Chesterfield ; and, longe intervallo , 
of the present little string of aphorisms 
by Lady Blessington. Some of these 
latter “sententious brevities” are deci- 
dedly not original, being drawn from 
Rochefoucault and other pithy writers ; 
but a fair portion strikes us as either 
being so, or at least placed in a new 
light. Witness the following excellent 
one, which ought to be acted upon at all 
literary reunions 

POLITENESS. 

Politeness may prevent the want of wit 
and talents from being observed ; but wit 
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aad^talente cannot prevent the discovery of 
die want of politeness. 

But, after all, what “ new thing” is 
there under the sun, of thought, or act ; 
and philosophical pandects are amongst 
the oldest motes that have danced in h» 
beams. Lady Blessington*s short sen- 
tences, however, are remarkably well 
put together, and really contain far more 
matter than “ words, words, words.” 

PRAISE. 

Praise is the only gift for which people 
tie really grateful. 

GRIEF. 

Grief lengthens our nights, but shortens 
bur days. 

OSTENTATION. 

To appear rich we become poor. 

FEAR. 

He who fears not, is to be feared. 

MALICE. 

Malice is the spur of wit, good nature 
the bridle. 

ERRORS. 

They who weep over errors, were not 
formed for crimes. 

RESPECT. 

We are never so jealous of the respect of 
others, as when we have forfeited our own. 

INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS. 

The infirmities of genius are often mis- 
taken for its privileges. 

We conclude with her admirable defi- 
nition of an egotistical bore, only one of 
a species “ whose name is legion — 

BORES. 

People who talk of themselves, when you 
are thinking only of yourself. 


The Misers Daughter , a Comedy ; and 
Miscellaneous Poems . By John 

Puhohas, a Rugboean. Whittaker. 


Pbrusal of this volume will at once excite 
surprise and grief, surprise at the genius 
which occasionally gleams in its pages, 
and grief that a boy of seventeen, cer- 
tainly. possessing uncommon powers, 
should* be restrained by no friendly hand 
from publishing till those powers were 
matured and strengthened by manly 
judgment and experienced propriety. 

Publication is peculiarly injurious to 
the human character in early life : rarely 
- do the minds of boy poets produce fruits 
'-'meriting ,the garner which keep. Chat- 
<* te?ton f s wonderful imitations and Pope’s 
Stiff imitative pastorals are the only pro- 
ductions tff youths of seventeen which 
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keep possession of libraries, and both 
owe their places solely to their powers of 
imitation. This is unavoidably the case 
in early life, for the faculties of imitation, 
which nave been so sedulously cultivated 
during the progress of education, are still 
too predominant ; nor can a composition 
prove excellent till ripened intellect has 

g athered those stores of observation on 
uman life and character which are called 
originality. It is nearly impossible for a 
very young man to write a good poem 1 , 
for bjp must either be imitative to a fa- 
tiguing degree, or, like our present author, 
rush on forbidden ground in search of 
novelty — bring home crude or disgusting 
ideas, of which we find an injurious pre* 
ponderance in his two last poems, entitled 
€i The Dream of Life ” and u The Bride 
of Death.” We willingly own that these 
poems, though rapidly and carelessly 
written, are occasionally adorned with 
detached passages of beauty, but we will 
not quote any thing from any work which 
in any way sins against propriety in 
description. 


Life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of 

Richmond and Derby . By Caroline 

A. Halsted. 

The fair authoress of this Memoir of 
Margaret Beaufort, is one of those worthy 
labourers in the rich harvest of biographi- 
cal history to whom our present literal 
ture is so much indebted. She has dug 
deeply? not only into printed history, but 
into the more valuable mines of original 
letters and manuscripts, in order to throw 
light on the character and life of a Prin- 
cess, to whom pertains the high feminine 
honour of being the leader of civilization, 1 
after the interval of barbarism that inter- 
vened in our English domestic history, 
from the learned and splendid court of 
Edward III., through the usurpation of 
Henry IV., to that of Richard III. Dark 
and dismal was that hideous period of 
contention, and dim would it nave con- 
tinued if the virtuous mind of a gentle 
Princess, learned beyond the usual ac- 
quirements of her sex, even in these 
literate days, had not shed its benign 
light through the stormy period of her 
son's reign. 

To the example of Margaret Beaufort 
we owe that England has to boast of a 
Lady Jane Grey, a Margaret Roper, and 
a Catherine Parr, and many a lady bright 
[the ctwfcf 
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with mental gifts, who united learning 
with feminine graces and shone during 
the next century : for till the viciousness 
of the reign of Charles II. and the Dutch 
denseness of a succeeding court or two 
scorned and derided female education, 
ignorance and frivolity were not con- 
sidered attractive in women by English- 
men. 

The readers of general history now 
and then acquire a faint idea that to the 
mother of Henry VII. the learning and 
civilization of the sixteenth century was 
somewhat indebted ; but it is owing to 
the accomplished daughter of the late 
gallant Admiral Halsted that the pre- 
cious influence of this wise and good 
woman over a land agonized by inter- 
nal strife, has been placed before her 
country in its proper light. Not only is 
this biography peculiarly illustrative of 
the worth and value of the female cha- 
racter, but its authoress has cleared up 
by her research many of the dark spaces 
that occur in general history, during the 
maturing of the plots that were to de- 
throne Richard III. Those who have 
been perplexed with this period will be 
exceedingly pleased with the passage (at 
page 121) which, by means of a scarce 
document, accounts for the locality of the 
Lady Elizabeth Plantagenet at the time 
when these proceedings were going on. 

There is another circumstance of which, 
we think, our authoress is probably not 
aware. Buckingham (to whom she is too 
favourable) was husband to the sister of 
Queen Elizabeth Woodville. Certainly, 
Richard III. had no idea of marrying his 
niece till after the death of his son. Would 
he have given that boy, for whose ad- 
vancement he had sacrificed his very soul, 
rivals in a family who would have con- 
tested the succession in their mother’s 
right? After premising these objections, 
we willingly avow that no one ought to 
give Caroline Halsted more praise than 
ourselves, for the intense research she 
must have used to obtain the following 
personal particulars of Margaret after the 
accession of her son ; great, indeed, is the 
merit of these easily-read and pleasant 
pages, but those only who are fellow- 
Jabourers in the same field can tell how 
many folios and documents must be con- 
sulted and compared, before any informa- 
tion regarding the domestic life of cele- 
brated females in the middle ages can be 
tanked out. 

VAQAZINfiJ 


At a very eariy period after ^ 

Henry VII., influenced by this 
tenacious of all power which to 

emanate from the family of his 
applied to Pope Innocent VIII. to COfflOT* 
by an edict, the validity of bis dBpgw&Wb 
to the empire of Britain, in virtue of Ittl 
descent from the ancient princes of ltd 
land. This being admitted by the So# of 
Rome, and his claims, arising from popular 
election and right of conquest, reoqraxsed 
by divers acts of Parliament, he caused pre- 
parations to be made for crowning t he yo ung 

S ueen with great pomp in WeetaraMter 
ibbey towards the close of 1487 i hie dread 
of being considered but nominally a king, 
and of the Lancastrian pretensions appear- 
ing secondary to those of York, haying 
decided him in submitting to that sacred 
form, singly and in his own person, before 
his marriage with King Edward’s heiress 
could give a colour to his accession being 
the result of that alliance. 

The precarious health of the Queen, and 
the birth of his infant heir, followed by 
Si mud's insurrection, had delayed her coro- 
nation longer than had been designed by her 
royal consort, which created some discontent 
in the public mind ; it was therefore pre- 
ceded and accompanied by marks of popular 
favour, wliich contributed to render the 
ceremony singularly striking and impres- 
sive. 

On the arrival of their Majesties in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, King Henry 
made a public, entry into the city, where the 
pageants prepared on the occasion were of so 
costly and magnificent a description, that 
Elizabeth of York, with the Countess of 
Richmond and other ladies of elevated rank, 
were privately placed to behold the scene in a 
house near St. Mary’s hospital, Bishopsgate. 
The following morning the King and Queen 
attended mass in St. Stephen’s chapel, after 
which, wc are informed by Leland, that 
“ her Majesty kept her estate” in the par- 
liament chamber, the Countess of Richmond 
and Derby sitting on her right hand. 

The unanimity and affection which sub- 
sisted between the King’s mother and his 
gentle consort, is a very leading feature in 
the Lady Margaret’s career. She supported 
the young Queen on all public occasions, 
and appears by the interest she exhibited in 
matters of importance, to have considered 
her as a very daughter. During the im- 
posing ceremony of coronation, it is stated 
that “ the Kings grace and my lady his 
Moderstoodona goodlye stage well laty zed,” 
erected between the pulpit and the high 
altar, from whence they viewed the in- 
teresting spectacle; and at the banquet 
which followed in Westminster Hall, the 
feast being limited to those who formed' part 
of the procession, Henry VII., with pa il- 
Mripii pawn t, again wim m 
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from u irindow on the left side of the 
building, out of 'which was made a stag:© 
Well latticed and “ richly besene with 
clothes of arras, that they might prively at 
ther pleasur see that noble feste and service.'* 
The faithfhl friend of the youthful Queen, 
the noble Earl of Derby, was nominated 
to a more active part in the ceremonial, 
being appointed one of the commissioners 
for the execution of High Steward of 
England on the day of the coronation, an 
office he had previously filled on a similar 
occasion, though with far less display : to the 
king fomow, “attired in a riche gowne furred 
with sables, a marvellous riche cheyne of 
gold many fowldes abowte his neke, be rode 
before her majestic the Queen, the trapper of 
his courser being right curiously wrought 
with the needle.” In no portion of her re- 
markable life, does the Countess of Rich- 
mond appear to greater advantage than at 
this period ; the most exalted female in the 
land, next to the reigning Queen, she yet 
acted as though she were the most lowly ; 
consulted by her royal son on all matters 
of real importance, she nevertheless kept 
herself aloof from all obvious interference, 
and was so unostentatious in her demeanour, 
so open and upright in her dealings, that it 
is difficult to reconcile such extreme humility 
with the pride of birth in which from in- 
fancy she had been nurtured. Under the 
most severe dispensations of Providence, she 
had remained calm and unmoved. She 
never felt herself forsaken while she had 
religion for her shield and support ; but her 
fortitude in adversity was not greater than 
her moderation in prosperity : and she so 
constantly accustomed herself to witness 
the sufferings of the poor and the afflicted, 
that gratitude for mercies vouchsafed to her- 
self and the object of her strongest earthly 
affection, preserved her from ever being uu- 
dulv elated by the smiles of fortune. 

Stowe says, “ it would fill a volume to re- 
count her good deeds and biographer and 
confessor narrates such a series of benevo- 
lent actions, as fully to sanction the 
eulogium passed on her by Camden, who 
states “that the merits of the famous 
Margaret the Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, exceeds the highest commendation 
that can be given. She was indeed a 
singular instance of genuine goodness and 
pure devotion, in an age remarkable for 
blind and superstitious bigotry. Performing 
daily and with the most ardent zeal, all the 
religibus offices appointed by the church of 
Rome, practising the severity of its dis- 
cipline with a rigour that gave even an 
ascetic cast to her piety, she nevertheless, 
with that gladsome spirit which seems to 
have shed such a charm over her domestic 
life, abandoned not the amusements of the 
Court, though she scrupulously avoided all 
participation la its cabals and intrigues. 
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From the period of her son's marriage, 4 
the Countess of Richmond added dignity, * 
by her presence, to his feasts, and gave 
confidence and support to his meek, and 
retiring consort, at all the pageants winch . 
are recorded as having been celebrated 
during his reign. Thus, it is mentioned 
that she accompanied her Majesty in state 1 
by water from Greenwich, when invited by* 
the Mayor and civic authorities to witness a 
nautical fete given by them, the Friday pre- 
vious to her coronation, where, amongst 
other pageants, “well and curiously devised, 
to give her highness sport and pleasure,, 
was a barge containing a dragon spouting 
flames of fire into the Thames." At an en- 
tertainment given by the King at Windsor, 
on St. George's-day, the Lady Margaret 
and her royal daughter-in-law were present, 
each being habited in a gown of the order 
of the Garter. At the Christmas festivities 
at Shene, in 1489, the Queen was attended 
by the Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
and in the November of 1490 the King's 
Mother was still with her Majesty, con- 
tinuing her usual attentions preparatory to 
the birth of her infant daughter, which took 
place on the 29th of that month. 

The little princess was named ‘ * Margaret,” 
after her august grandmother, a name des- 
tined to be of singular import in the regal 
annals of this kingdom ; as from the Lady 
Margaret of Lancaster are descended all 
the kings of England who have wielded 
the sceptre since the accession of her son 
Henry VII. ; and by the union of this 
royal infant, her namesake, at the age of 
fourteen with James IV., King of Scotland, 
arc descended all subsequent monarchs of 
that realm. This latter became also the 
ancestress of the first and every succeeding 
sovereign of Great Britain, when, on the 
death of her niece Queen Elizabeth, of im- 
mortal memory, the two crowns were united 
in the same personage, and that title 
adopted by King James I., ber grandson. 
At the christening of the royal infant, 
which was performed with great ceremony, 
the Countess of Richmond and Derby stood 
sponsor, and presented her royal godchild 
with a chest of silver gilt filled with gold, 
borne by her maternal brother the Lord 
Welles. 

The biography strengthens in histori- 
cal interest as it proceeds ; the authoress 
illuminates by her research the dark 
period of the Perkin insurrections, and 
the share taken in them by the Stanley 
family* This portion of the work is ex- 
cellent : it carefully traces the. progress 
of Henry VII. to visit his mother,^ after 
he had put to death her husband's be- 
loved brother. Sir William Stanley; 
that strange scene that took place on the 
[the court 
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leads of Lathotn-house, has escaped her. 
We mean, where Lord Stanley's fool 
invited hjra to revenge his brother, by 
pushing Henry VII. from the roof, saying, 
significantly, these three words— 

“ Tom, remember Will!" 

At which Henry VII., conscience stricken, 
retreated in double-quick time from the 
l,cads of the mansion to his "mother's 
presence. Bishop Kennet's historical 
papers are our warrant for this curious 
anecdote. 

One letter by Margaret Beaufort, we 
must add to our extracts ; its familiar 
character makes it exceedingly valuable. 

“Mr Lord Chamberlain, 

“I thank you heartily that ye list so soon 
remember me with my gloves, the which 
were right good, save they were too much 
for my hand. I think the ladies in that 
parts be great ladies all, and according to 
their great estate they have great personages. 
As for news here I am sure ye shall have 
more surety than I can send you. Blessed 
be God, the King, the Queen, and all our 
sweet children be in good health. The Queen 
hath been a little erased, but now she is 
well, God be thanked. Her sickness is so 
good as I would but I trust hastily it shall, 
with God's grace,* whom I pray give you 
k’ood speed in your great matters, and bring 
you well and soon home. 

“ Written at Sheen, the 25th day of April, 
“M. Rychemond. 

“ To my Lord the Queen's Chamberlain." 

It is proper to mention, in conclusion, 
that this Memoir obtained the Gresham 
prize, and that it is most appropriately 
illustrated with a well-engraved portrait 
of Margaret, by Fox, a fac-simile from 
the celebrated original, at St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. We have always taken 
great delight in the study of historical 
phrenology, and we call the attention of 
those who are likewise interested in that 

S ursuit to notice the benevolence of 
largaret Beaufort, as developed in this 
portrait. 

The Forester : A Tale of 1688. By 
Mary Louisa Boylx. In 3 vols. 
Longman and Co* 

A charming style in narrative, a thorough 
knowledge of historical characters, at a 

. * The import seems that the Queen had 
■been ill, but the Countess hoped would soon be 
quite restored. 
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period intentionally obscured J^farty* 
perversity, are the leading excelSwoerG^ 
this romance of 1688. We neter‘tn0| 
with a work whose promise mdTe deci- 
dedly indicated future perfection^ ihaft 
the present. The fair author is ooa^ 

S letely mistress of her own language ; 

er plot is bold and original, and by not 
means capable of being anticipated by 
the reader. Her knowledge of history is 
of no common order ; she is among the 
few who have had patience to search for' 
facts, in refutation of Burnet’s slanderq 
on Marie do Modena,, the beautiful con- 
sort of the exiled James II. ; and she 
has, in consequence, placed the character 
of that calumniated queen, that model of 
wifely truth and fidelity, in its true light* 
Those who have been misled by the 
wilful falsehoods of general historians, 
should see how exactly Mrs. Thomson’s 
historical view of the character of James 
II. s calumniated queen agrees with that 
of the authoress of the present tale. Both 
works were published simultaneously, and 
the opinions of each are prompted by the 
examination of documents, whose still 
small voices are alone listened to upon 
such matters in this century, intolerant of 
aught but fact ; or, if it approve fiction, 
that fiction must at least have a ground* 
work of truth. 

The escape of the queen from White- 
hall with the prince, is a scene which pre- 
sents a fair specimen of the volume 
At length she heard the sound of oars 
immediately beneath the window, and steps 
upon the landing-place of the river. Tne 
ossible flight of their majesties now* struck 
er, and unable any longer to support the 
doubt and suspense under which sfie was 
suffering, Mary Savile hastily quitted her 
apartment, ana descended tfie great ^air- 
case. No one was there, yet she proceSjed 
eagerly along the principal gallery which 
led to the royal apartments, and through an 
entrance she perceived that lights wore still 
burning there, although, the hour at which 
the king and queen usually retired, had long 
passed. Proceeding through 'the ante- 
chamber, where she startled a page, (who* 
on recognising Mistress Savile, allowed her 
to pass without interruption,) she perceived 
that the door of the royal closet was par- 
tially open, and pushing it aside, scarcely 
knowing what she did, Mary entered the 
apartment. 

But the occupants of that room wore toe 
much engrossed, too much absorbed to per* 
ceive her intrusion, for some moments* 
Near thp window stood » aan whom she 
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had never before seen. He was evidently a 
foreigner, and though his appearance was 
far from prepossessing, as far as comeliness 
of form or feature were concerned, yet bis 
air was polished, and there was something 
in his deportment which, to a practised eye, 
would have stamped him a courtier of the 
school of Louis XIV. He was of low 
stature, with hair of a reddish hue, forming 
altogether a strong contrast to a fine looking 
young man, who stood beside, and occa- 
sionally addressed him in a low tone, with 
some signs of impatience. 

But the eyes of Mary Savile did not rest 
long upon the strangers, for at the farther 
end of the apartment she beheld a group 
which quickly ri vetted her whole attention. 

James II. was there, and his counte- 
nance plainly depicted the passing conflict 
within, while with one arm supporting the 
queen, he endeavoured to instil into her 
mind that fortitude and consolation of which 
the unhappy monarch himself stood so 
greatly in need. At some little distance Mis- 
tress Dudley was engaged in low but earnest 
conversation with an attendant, who held in 
her arms the infant Prince of Wales, and be- 
hind them was one other woman. There were 
many witnesses to the parting of the royal 
pair, but so absorbed were they by the over- 
whelming influence of their own feelings, 
that they seemed unconscious of the pre- 
sence of any one. 

The queen, habited in disguise, was 
clinging fondly to her husband, with her 
face buried upon his shoulder. They were 
both silent ; but at length Mary of Modena 
spoke in a faint and broken voice. “Let 
the prince go,” she murmured, “ but do not 
force me from your side, — James — my hus- 
band, do not, in pity, claim the fulfilment 
of my promise.” 

The king bent tenderly over her, and 
uttered a few words in a low but apparently 
impressive tone. 

There was another pause, and then she 
slowly raised her head; and those who 
lovqjl her, never forgot the look she wore. 
Mary of Modena wept no longer, and 
though her cheek was colourless, and her 
Ups compressed, there was an expression of 
high resolve, of that enduring determina- 
tion with which the heart of woman fre- 
quently invests her timid spirit in the hour 
of trial and danger. She spoke, too, and 
her sweet voice was distinctly audible, and 
as she spoke, those large dark eyes were 
fixed upon her husband, as if in fearful 
anticipation of the moment when they would 
behold him no longer. 

“I will, my lord,” she said, “I will! 
There may be danger in tarrying longer ; 
and I have your word — your royal word. 
Remember, sire, that promise was the price 
ofmy consent.” 

■ m foil need not urge me, Mary,” ho re- 


plied ; “ when you are gope.1 stall 
treasure left in England --but sees, tho 
Count de Lauzun grows ifopatient,, jnd 
Mistress Dudley has long space informed us 
that the boat awaits you. Farewell, my 
beloved I” Once more he pressed her 
fondly to his heart ; once more ne bade her 
go in peace, and blessed her in terms that 
few within that chamber heard unmoved. 

“ And our child,” exclaimed the queen, 
“ will you not bless him also ? See, James, 
he sleeps — while our hearts are well-nigh 
breaking. Alas! alas! he sleeps at, the 
moment which deprives him of nis birth- 
right and his country, and stamps him an 
exile and an outcast.” 

She took the royal child from the arms of 
the attendant, and placed him within those 
of his father. The infant woke with a cry 
of fear, but even in that tender age, nature 
had taught him to recognise the features of 
those who loved him well. The cry was 
hushed in an instant, the little arms 
stretched forward towards the beings who, 
bending forward, gazed together upon the 
unconscious child, while round the small 
full lips there played a smile, such as angels 
wear in heaven ; the smile that settles upon 
the features of earliest infancy ; the loan of 
perfect innocence, too soon reclaimed 1 

The eyes of both parents were fixed upon 
their mutual treasure, then raising them at 
the same moment, they met, in one feryent 
glance of deep affection. The mother’s coun- 
tenance had borrowed an expression of hope 
from that of her child ; and although the 
smile was far, far different, it was sweet and 
beautiful, and it cheered the heart of him 
on whom it was bestowed. The king pressed 
his lips to the small transparent forehead 
which was never destined to wear the 
crown of his forefather’s ; and who can say 
but in that very instant, deep and lasting 
remorse took possession of his mind, 
who had lost a kingdom for the child he 
loved ? 

It was a cold wintry night, in the year’s 
last month, when the queen? with her scanty 
retinue descended the private stairs of 
the palace, and paused upon the landing 
place at the river, — the same spot where she 
had often stood previous to embarkation in 
the royal barge, habited, as became ber sta- 
tion, with every sign of pomp and splendour, 
when those who .filled the crowded boats 
with which the Thames was covered had 
been wont to. dispute the honour of a pass- 
ing smile, when the martial strains of the 
royal band were only interrupted by the 
enthusiastic acclamations of the populace: 
now she stood there at night, in secret and 
in disguise ; her retinue, with one excep- 
tion, composed of strangers and menials. 
The only sound that now broke the stillness, 
was that of the rushing current of raw damp 
air round every comer of the passages 
[thjb court 
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irisfoh. led to the river. There stood the 
Queen of England*— that young? beautiful, 
and delicate being-— exposed to the midnight 
air of a northern December, with the sleet 
driving heavily upon her form, trembling 
Item cold, terror, and excitement. The 
boat was at length hailed, they entered, and 
the splash of the oars falling back into the 
water seemed to the ear of the royal fugitive 
like the farewell which was too deep within 
her heart to reach her lips. Graciously ac- 
knowledging the tender care which the 
young frenchman bestowed upon his infant 
charge as it lay nestled in warmth and secu- 
rity beneath the folds of his ample cloak, 
the queen relapsed into a profound silence, 
and her companions, both from respect and 
caution, followed her example. 

Mary of Modena looked upon the city 
she had left with mingled feelings of r gret. 
For some time, at least, she had been happy 
there ; it was the home of her husband, the 
country of her king, the birth-place of her 
child — and now she was (putting it probably 
for ever 1 — and the being she loved best was 
still there, still exposed to danger and in- 
dignity, which she was not allowed to share. 
How fervent were the prayers that rose to 
heaven in that moment of sorrow and un- 
certainty. 

It could be scarcely said that Mary of 
Modena wept, for the tear was long in ga- 
thering, and it stood ere it overflowed the 
eve, and trickled slowly down the pallid 
cheek, causing the distant lights of the city 
to dance before her sight. Looking long 
and wistfully towards London, the queen 
■ gazed with double interest on that wing of 
the palace where the king’s apartments lay. 
A solitary lamp was there, and while yet 
burning, it showed like a beacon ; but when 
the boat had gained the opposite shore, and 
Mary of Modena stood within the precincts 
of Lambeth, she turned once more to look 
in the same direction, all was dark — dark 
as the fortunes of the unhappy monarch 1 
Leaning on the arm of the Count, and en- 
treating St. Victoirc to walk by her side, 
the queen hurried forward towards the spot 
where a hired coach had been appointed to 
meet them. But when they arrived at the 
place that had been named, no vehicle was 
there. Fortunately, very few of the inha- 
bitants had so far braved the inclemency of 
the weather aw to be abroad at that late 
hour ; otherwise the appearance of so many 
persons assembled together, might have 
created suspicion. They took shelter be- 
neath the walls of the church, and, by form- 
ing a circle round the queen, endeavoured 
to guard her as much as possible from the 
increasing fury of the wind ; while every 
casual sound that struck her ear, seemed to 
Mary of Modena like the bay of the ap- 
proaching blood-hounds. 

De Lauzun was at length unable to con* 
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ceal his uneasiness,— for he could not hide 
from himself or others, that their situation 
was one of peculiar difficulty and danger. 
The queen would not hear of her protector 
quitting her side for an instant ; and indeed 
his imperfect knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, by exciting remark, might entail 
suspicion. St. Victoire was still less con* * 
versant with it than himself, and tl» two 
women, who stood trembling at their own 
shadows, were not to he trusted in a case 
which required the utmost presence of mind. 
Jane Dudley stepped bolaly forward, and 
volunteered to seek a carriage to convey the 
fugitives to the spot where the relay had 
been appointed. The queen hesitated at 
the idea of the danger she might incur, 
but De Lauzun accepted the proposal with 
pleasure and surprise, and the lady, draw- 
ing her hooded mantle more closely round 
her, walked deliberately forward to prose- 
cute her search. 

Mary of Modena watched her turning 
the corner of the street, with no calm feel- 
ings. It seemed to the unfortunate queen 
as if every thing connected with her became 
a mark for misfortune, and following Jane 
Dudley in idea through the dark streets of 
an unfrequented suburb, she shuddered to 
think of what might befall her. But -her 
own absorbing griefs were indeed sufficient 
to occupy her mind at that moment, and as 
weary in frame as in spirit, Mary of Mo- 
dena leaned against the wall ; she was only 
roused from the indulgence of profound re- 
flection, by the howling of the wind or the 
increasing rain ; which, in spite of the thick 
dress she wore, and the solicitude of her 
companions, penetrated her garments, and 
chilled the blood in her veins. 

Why was it that in that moment of 
gloom and desolation, the home of her ear- 
liest years suddenly started up, in vivid 
beauty before the eye of remembrance ? 
There it stood, beneath its own azure 
canopy, bathed in glorious sunshine, and 
rich in all the warm and glowing colours, 
which nature, with the partiality of the 
fond parent and patriarch of old, has be- 
stowed on her favourite Italy I She beheld 
it all — she could distinguish the proud chain 
of mountains which form a fit boundary for 
such a picture ; she could watch the lilac 
hue of evening stealing over the landscape, 
with its promise of a goodly morrow ; she 
could see the moon climbing the heights of 
that boundless sky, which seems indeed a 
true emblem of the heaven, by whose name 
we fondly call the airy space 1 She could 
even hear the music or her native tongue in 
accents worthy of the scene which her ima- 
gination had raised — for they seemed like 
those of her mother’s voice, calling on her 
by such fond and endearing epithets as are 
all unknown in the language she had since 
d the Italian’s heart yearned 
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towards her own distant land— -that country 
whose aspect is beauty, whose language is 
melody, and whose breath is perfume ! 

But leaving the queen and her protector 
to deliberate on the best and safest mea- 
sures to be taken, we will follow the steps 
of Jane Dudley. That lady was endowed 
with an intrepid spirit, but it must be con- 
fessed that she was not entirely devoid of 
fear, as she traversed the dark streets of a 
suburb, with the intricacies of which she 
was wholly unacquainted. Neither did she 
know how or where to find the conveyance 
required ; but trusting to her own skill and 
energy, Jane hurried forward, and found 
herself, by degrees, in a more frequented 
part of Lambeth. Now, startled by the sound 
of loud and angry voices, she paused, and, 
with a beating heart, concealed herself un- 
der the shadow of some jutting wall, until 
the disputants had passed — now, hastily 
turning the comer of a street, she found 
herself assailed by a reveller, staggering 
from the scene of dissipation to the home he 
could scarcely find ; pushing him aside with 
all the strength she could command, Jane 
Dudley shuddered as she heard the man fall 
heavily on the pavement, crying out loudly 
that he was murdered l Dreading lest that 
cry should attract others to the spot, she 
hurried on, and after experiencing no slight 
degree of terror and anxiety, perceived a 
common hackney coach at the end of a 
small alley. Collecting all her energy, she 
ran forward, and addressing the driver, who 
was occupied in abusing a man sufficiently 
sober to try and beat him down in the price 
of his fare. 

44 I will give you that, and more,” cried 
Jane earnestly, more earnestly than she had 
intended, “ if you will take me where I 
wish ! ” — and with an imprudence that was 
unworthy of her, she held out some money 
to the man. 

He eyed her with some curiosity. “You 
seem in a vast hurry, my mistress, he said ; 
4 * but I’ll not quarrel with you for that, for 
my horses will go as fast as any other pair 
in Lambeth, or London either. Let them 
hear but the crack of my whip, and they’ll 
be off as quick as old James there before 
the Dutchman. But where are we to go, 
my pretty mistress ? ” he inouired, assisting 
her at the same time into the coach. She 
!did not know how to answer. 44 Draw up, 
she said, hesitatingly, “ under the wall 
opposite the church.” 

44 Under all the church walls in Lam- 
beth ?” asked the man, with a grin of satis- 
faction at his own wit. 

' “ Indeed, I cannot tell you the name of 
the church, fin* I am a stranger here,” she 
said, “ but I will call to you, when we come 
hear/* 

44 And suppose we never do get near your 
church, softness, ” said the man, whose 
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temper apparently had been ruffled by his 
recent altercation. 44 Why the old fellow 
there, for all he did not know where he was, 
could tell me where he wished to he i if you 
can give no better directions, you had better 
just step out again, and I’ll try and find 
somebody that knows where they are 
going.” 

“ Pray do not say so,” exclaimed Jane 
Dudley, in a tone of entreaty ; — “ I think I 
can describe the church now : it is not far 
from the river, nearly opposite — I mean, 
there is a wall runs round it, and streets 
both ways.” 

“ That would do for fifty of them, 'if there 
are so many. So, mistress, you had better 
find some one else, who may know more 
about churches than I do.” 

Jane Dudley was perplexed : she did not 
dare offer him more money, and believed her 
only resource was in supplication. “ Pray, 
pray, do not refuse me !” she said, 44 my 
family are waiting for me there — we are 
leaving our home by night, because wc are 
hardly pressed — for rent, and if they stay 
till morning, we shall perhaps be seized 
upon, with all that we possess : they are 
waiting for me now, and I have walked 
alone, and am wearied and alarmed.” 

Her words perhaps recalled some similar 
incident in his own life, for they produced 
the desired effect. The man made no fur- 
ther demur, but drove off at a fierce rate, and 
without much difficulty found the spot in 
question. When he perceived the party, he 
appeared somewhat, dismayed at the number 
he was expected to carry, but De Lauzun 
without hesitation promised him a sum of 
money that silenced all liis scruples in an 
instant. The queen directed her compa- 
nions to enter the coach, while she lingered 
a moment to express her thanks, and bid 
Mistress Dudley farewell. 

The two heroines of the romance are 
named in this scene. Jane Dudley is a 
very evil disposed person, whose steps, 
we are sorry to say, we follow with more 
interest than the perfections of Mary 
Savile, the latter being (a defect com- 
mon to all attempts at portraying human 
perfection) exceedingly inane and weari- 
some, a remark which brings us to the 
principal failing of the tale : too large a 
part of it is cast in dialogue, where the 
author possesses limited colloquial powers, 
or, what is more probable, has never be- 
stowed a thought on the unalterable laws 
which imperatively govern dialogue, when 
adopted in fiction. Let us look into 
life, and remember that if our friends and 
families were to indulge in long speeches, 
which, if printed, would occupy a page or 
two, or more. Who could listen to them 
[thb court 
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long enough to make reply ? The laws 
of life and ordinary society must govern 
romance, or it will not afford pleasure. If 
conversation be not lively and rapid, it 
should never occur in the pages of fiction, 
but the information it is intended to con- 
vey should be given in narrative. We 
would recommend to our fair authoress, 
for the future, earnestly to study dramatic 
composition before she adopts the use of 
it in so large a portion of a tale. There 
is, however, so much intrinsic worth in 
this work, so much that commands the 
admiration and respect of the reader, that 
notwithstanding a single defect, arising 
from inexperience in authorship, a doubt 
cannot exist of the Forester proving a 
favourite in the approaching season of 
retirement at country seats and bathing 
places, when three elegantly written vo- 
lumes will be found a pleasant resource 
to those lately engaged in the whirl of 
fashion ; and to their attention we now 
commend it. 


The Tragedy of Count Alar cos. By the 
Author of “ Vivian Grey.” Colburn. 
Our anticipations are seldom vivid when 
taking in hand a drama merely destined 
for the reading table. So often have we 
been disappointed by the abortive at- 
tempts of authors — known and unknown 
—to write tragedy, that we did not ex- 
pect what we found in the perusal of 
Count Alarcos. 

Our horticulturists declare that a small 
wood strawberry contains as much fla- 
vour as they diffuse over the pulpy sub- 
stance of one of the new sorts of growth, 
whose monstrous size is considered so 
mighty an achievement by modern art. 
Whether this be true in the vegetable 
world we will not decide, but an analogy 
will hold good in poetry ; for the literary 
production of closelyconcentrated thought 
and earnest study, though small in size, 
is far more racy and valuable than many 
volumes, written as carelessly and rapidly 
as loquacious persons speak ; in truth, the 
reason that a good tragedy is so rare in 
the present day, is the tame verbosity 
of modem pens. Language has, in the 
nineteenth century, been cultivated by 
rules and exercises, which makes fluency 
in verse and prose a mere mechanical 
operation ; but a large portion of such 
compositions (like the flavour-matter of 
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the strawberry) contains a very smell 
matter of genius wherewith to inspirit a 
huge mass of printed words. 

Three centuries ago the very intensity 
of study requisite to find a sufficient 
number of expressive English words, 
wherewith to embody the vivid ideality 
of the dramatic poets who adorned that 
era of our literature, was favourable to the 
concentration of their genius into the 
brief compass of plays, small indeed in 
bulk, but glowing with immortal vitality. 

There is no occasion here to diverge 
from the direct purpose of the author, 
and examine this composition as a poem 
or as a story, or any thing but what it is 
—a colloquial drama. 

The plot, taken from an old Spanish 
ballad, is, that Count Alarcos, a near 
relative to the King of Castille, married a 
lady whom he loves, and who is the 
mother of his three children. The Prin- 
cess Solisa, heiress to the throne, falls 
in love with him, and the King offers 
him her hand and the kingdom, if he can 
claim them as a disengaged man. The 
Count goes to a castle in a distant pro- 
vince, and informs his innocent wile that 
she must die. The Countess begs leave 
that she may nourish her infant son once 
more before she is killed, and then sub- 
mits heroically to her assassination. The 
ruggedness of this outline is, in the origi- 
nal, adorned with a thousand naive beau- 
ties of the olden time, and is full of 
curious traits pertaining to the middle 
ages. Mi. DTsraeli has shown great 
judgment in what lie has selected and 
what he has retained of this ballad, as 
in the intermediate matter he has added 
to the original plot. 

He has made the Count and Solisa 
precontracted, but parted by the machi- 
nations of the queen-mother; he has 
made the Count’s love for the princess 
to revive with great force after his return 
with his wife to Burgos, while the incen- 
tive to murder in the less excusable 
motive in the old ballad is unmixed am- 
bition. The Princess, though a demon 
when her passion for her former betrothed 
is ruling her, is feminine and attractive 
when not thus agitated. The part of 
the Moor, Oran, would be, we think, 
more effective in the scenic action than 
during perusal, for the critic discovers' 
too many violent transitions of accident 
in the adventure of this person, more 
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than could hate' occurred in the time 
to which the tragedy is properly limited. 
If acted, this play woula need alteration 
in the earlier scenes, wherein Oran first 
appears : if nature is consulted, he should 
have previously been domesticated with 
Count Alarcos, for his introduction to 
him is rather a weak part of the play ; 
but at the conclusion Oran is a very 
grand tragic agent. The Count’s dis- 
position is developed with great spirit in 
the following passage 

Alar. My Florimonde, 

I took thee from a fair and pleasant home 
In a soft land, where, like the air they live in. 
Men’s hearts are mild. This proud and 
fierce Castille 

Resembles not thy gentle. Aquitaine, 

More than the eagle may a dove, and yet 
It is my country. Danger in its bounds 
Weighs more than foreign safety. But 
why speak 
Of what exists not ? 

Court. And I hope may never ! 

Alar. And if.it come, what then? This 
chance shall find me 
Not unprepared. 

Court. But why should there be danger ? 
And why should’st thou, the foremost prince 
of Spain, 

Fear or make foes ? Thou standest in no 
light 

Would fall on other shoulders ; thou hast 
no height 

To climb, and nought to gain. Thou art 
complete ; 

The King alone above thee, and thy friend ? 
Alar. So I would deem. I did not speak 
of fear. 

Coun. Of danger ? 

Alar. That’s delight, when it may lead 
To mighty ends. Ah, Florimonde ! thou 
art too pure ; 

Unsoiled in the rough and miry paths 
Of this same trampling world ; unskilled 
in heats 

Of fierce and emulous spirits. There’s a 
rapture 

In the strife of factions, that a woman’s soul 
Can never reach. Men smiled on me to-day 
Would gladly dig my grave; and yet I 
smiled, 

And gave them coin as ready as their own. 
And not less base. 

Coun. And can there be such men. 

And cans’t thou live with them ! 

Alar. Ay ! and they saw 
Me ride this morning in my state again ; 
The people cried “ Alarcos and Castille !” 
The shout will dull their feasts. 

Court. There was a time 
Thou didst look backus on a turbulent 
dream 

On this saute life. 
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Alar. I was an exile then. 

This stirring Burgos has revived my vein. 
Yea, as I glanced from off the Citadel 
This very morn, and at my feet outspread ■ 
Its amphitheatre of solemn towers 
And groves of golden pinnacles, and marked 
Turrets of friends and foes ; or traced the., 
range, 

Spread since my exile, of our city’s walls 
Washed by the swift Arlanzon : all around 
The flash of lances, blaze of banners, rush 
Of hurrying horsemen, and the haughty 
blast 

Of the soul-stirring trumpet,— I renounced 
My old philosophy, and gazed as gazes 
The falcon on his quarry 1 

Coun. Jesu grant 
The lure will bear no harm ! 

The merit of this drama, as we said, 
lies rather in the colloquial spirit of the 
lighter scenes, than in the headlong 
rash of tragic passion. We instance the 
scene between Solisa and her page, 
where the devoted feelings of the 
Princess to her lover are blended with the 
childish troubles of her messenger. 

It appears to us that the object of the 
acknowledgment in the confessional, 
by Count Alarcos, of his wife’s murder 
before he has committed it, is an experi- 
ment to try whether the church will grant 
him absolution after the deed is done ; 
this is an action so completely in the 
spirit of the middle ages, and effective on 
the stage, that the conception deserves 
great praise ; but we think the Count’s 
motive is not brought out sufficiently. 

The way to the catastrophe is ably pre- 
pared by the following lines; they deserve, 
the admiration which will be given for 
their abstract merit, as well as for 
the tragic use to which they are applied; 
and it is one of the grand secrets of 
tragic composition to seize sortie magni- 
ficent natural occurrence, and apply it 
briefly and boldly to heighten the effect 
of the scene ; both dramatic and poetic 
beauty is heightened by such incident ; 
without it the conclusion would have been 
violent and forced, with it the drama 
ends without violating possibility of cir- 
cumstance. 


The Life Book of a Labourer . By a 
Working Clergyman. 

We find a pleasant union of lively essay 
and imaginative writing in our clerical 
labourer, which makes him a very agree- 
able companion, if we happen to find his 
[the court 
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book on a boudoir table in an idle sum- 
mer afternoon, when waiting, for a ride 
or for the return of a friend. Those who 
love that species of light' reading, which 
is at the same time seaaibte and instruc- 
tive, and yet demur at purchasing novels, 
will find this volume a good addition to 
the shelves of a morning room. Our 
Clergyman is ahigh*conservative, an old 
fashioned admirer of good old times, ex* 
ceedingly enthusiastic regarding the do- 
mestic virtues of the grand-father-court, 
and casting an affectionate eye still fur- 
ther backward to the cavalier times, 
4< when loyalty no harm was.” How 
can a clerical antiquary do otherwise ? 
Well, we like to see consistency, and an 
esprit du cotps in every profession as 
well as our author, so we will begin our 
specimens from the clerical part of -he 
work. 

Yes ; the rector was right. In union of 
sentiment and identity of object, lies the 
strength of every profession, whether civil 
or military. 

Those who take any interest, in observing 
the tactics of the anti-cliurch party, or in 
watching the progress of the current of 
calumny, will not ail to remark how inva- 
riably the assailants of the church have se- 
lected as the objects of their bitterest hos- 
tility the character and functions of the 
bishops. 

To a thoughtful mind this points a very 
weighty moral. In the humiliation of her 
bishops is involved the degradation of the 
church . 

The bishops represent tlic clergy in the 
Upper House. Under the most favourable 
auspices the church is but imperfectly re- 

£ resented in the legislature. In fact, in the 
lower House, with the exception of the six 
members for the Universities, the church 
has no direct representation at all. The 
presence therefore of the prelates in the 
House of Lords, is the only check which 
the church possesses against the avowal of 
opinions and the progress of measures fatal 
to her existence. Her enemies are aware of 
this. They would therefore willingly 
“ relieve the bishops of their parliamentary 
duties.** In other words, they would gladly 
expel the bishops from the Upper House, 
ana thus leave the church at the mercy of 
the democratic spirit which runs riot in the 
Lower. This effected, no small progress 
would have been made towards realising 
their long fondly cherished project— that of 
detaching the church from the guardianship 
and protection of the Btate — in other words, 
of dissolving the union between them. 
***** * * * 

Let an anecdote point a moral. 
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He still lives— governing with unfaltering 
firmness, a most important diocese, and 
raised to the bench in the first instance by 
the force of talent— of whom, when presid- 
ing over a see of large extent but limited 
value, the following trait is recorded. 
Among his brothers the bishop had one to 
whom he was deeply and peculiarly at- 
tached. This gentleman was on the point 
of marriage : and the chancellorship of the 
diocese— then held by a very aged and 
infirm individual— was hourly expected to 
fall within his lordship's disposal, to be con- 
ferred, as was supposed, upon his brother. 
Humour at least was rife through the little 
cathedral city to that effect : and as the ru- 
mour was never contradicted, it obtained 
very general credence. Just about this pe- 
riod, when “ every body felt perfectly cer- 
tain" that tlie succession to the chancellor- 
ship by the bishop’ s brother, was a settled mat- 
ter," the diocesan sought an interview with 
the father of the lady. 

“ I have felt it my duty to call on you,'* 
said the prelate, “ to disabuse your mind of 
any impression which the current rumour 
may have left upon it —namely, that I des- 
tine the chancellorship for my brother. 
You have probably been told that such 
is my intention ?'* 

“I have, my lord,” said the lady’s father, 
“ heard a statement to that effect more 
than once: and knowing your lordship’s 
attachment to your brother, I did conceive 
such an event to be by no means impro- 
bable." 

“It has possibly had some influence in 
inducing you to consent to your daughter’s 
marriage, and more particularly in permit- 
ting it to take place immediately ?” 

“ I cannot deny, my lord, imitating your 
lordship’s candour— that that statement has 
had some weight with me. Every prudent 
father in my circumstances is bound to take 
into anxious consideration whatever may 
promote or disturb an affectionate child’s 
happiness.” 

“ True : and the presumption that such 
would be your sentiments has prompted 
this interview. Now listen to me. The 
dignity in question may never be at my dis- 
posal. But if it is, my brother will not have 
it. His welfare is very dear to me : and 
you will believe me, when I say that it is 
from no want of affection towards him that I 
come to this conclusion. A more consci- 
entious clergyman, a more active parish 
priest, and a more amiable man cannot 
readily be found. But for that post I 
require an individual of great experience— 
conversant with business— versed in ecclesi- 
astical law— of considerable force of intellect, 
and firmness of character. My regard for 
my brother’s interests fades before my 
anxiety for the welfare of the diocese. . I 
repeat it therefore— and it is right, sir, 
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tint yommpeddly should know it from 
my awn Kps— that chancellor of this dio- 
cese, by my appointment, my brother never 
will be /" 

What an awful instance of “ Nepotism" 
was here ! <■ 

A somewhat similar loot, mm generally 
known* beantifally illustrates the character 
of fhp late munificent Bishop Barrington. 

4 * James'* — said the Bishop, after he had 
beep much amused by one of the lively 
Sallies of a youthful relative, for his lord- 
ship, one of the most devoted, was also one 
Of the most Cheerful of Christians — “that 
twpartee would have told well in Westmin- 
ster Hulk There, a readiness at reply is in- 
valuable. Your future prospects, 1 believe, 
are connected with the bar P" 

44 No, my lord, with the church." 

“The church! Indeed! Is that your 
tftra choice ?" 

44 Why, no, my lord” — and the young 
man's gaiety seemed to leave him— 1 * 1 
cannot say that it is. In truth— in fact— that 
is, I do not conceive that I am altogether the 
material out of which a staid parish priest can 
be formed. But I defer to the better 
judgment of my family." 

44 They have their reasons P" 

“Strong reasons, my lord;" said the 
young man with deepening gravity. 

“ What are they ?” 

44 The certainty of my belonging to an 
honourable profession and the probability of 
my having in it a competent provision." 

“ Provision ! where— how— from what 
iource P" 

“J have the honour to be closely connec- 
ted With your lordship ; and with your 
extensive patronage, ana the friendly interest 
with which you have ever regarded me, my 
family do not believe you will allow me 
to starve upon, the pittance of a mere cu- 
racy. 

“True: there is something in that," 
said the prelate, musingly, “I had not 
considered that point ; but others have, 
it appears, and perhaps prudently. James," 
said he, again addressing his young com- 
panion ; “ what grade of living is expected 
from me P” 

44 Why, my lord, as your relative and 
godson, I could hardly imagine you would 
offer me a benefice under five hundred per 
annum." * 

44 Would that content you ?" 


u Amply, my lord." 
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) the matter to me again this day 

The subject was not forgotten, The 
DbAitop himself resumed it on the day ap- 
fbkxtod, with the remark— 44 1 have acted 
ttpoa oar conversation in the best manner 
I was able. God forbid that the fact of my 
being a bishop should directly or indirectly 


cause any man to enter the churah atm 
from heartfelt and spiritual convictions I 
Here is a deed which secures to you for 
life out of my private and hereditary pro - 
perty t an income of five hundred per annum. 
But, mark the condition, that at no future pe- 
riod, neither during your life,mor aftermyae- 
ceas Br-ymtake vponycnreejfBOLY otowte. 
Do you understand me ?" 

44 1 do, my lord, and thankfully and joy- 
fully accept the condition." . . 

How very like “Nepotism" is all this P 

Another charge brought against the 
bishops is their wealth. 

Those who make this a matter of re- 
proach are bound to consider — first, the 
prodigal munificence with which the few 
affluently endowed prelates strain the means 
at their disposal for the public good— and 
next the infinitely greater benefit accruing 
to the public from the allotment of masses 
of property to men whose education, pursuits, 
and office dispose them to benevolence, rather 
than to others. 

In the debate in the House of Lords, on 
the spoliation of the see of Durham, the 
assertion was made and confirmed by every 
speaker who rose on either side the House, 
that the late Bishop Barrington had given 
away to objects of benevolence, no less a 
sum than two hundred thousand pounds: and 
that his successor, Bishop Van Mildert, 
in noble imitation of such an example, had 
applied between six and seven thousand 
per annum of the revennes of the see 
to the same objects. Now let us suppose 
that those revenues had been swept away 
during the reign of the Eighth Harry — and 
had gone to gorge the llussells, or any other 
parasites of the monarch’s court. Is any 
one weak enough to imagine that the peo- 
ple of Durham could, during the last half- 
century, have derived three hundred thou- 
sand pounds from them, as they have done, 
cither for the purposes of religious instruc- 
tion, public benevolence, or individual 
charity. The sum of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds is named because it is esta- 
blished by evidenc5e that the bishops of the 
diocese have, within fifty years, freely given 
that amount. But (as was well remarked 
by one speaker,) the benefit of these 
gifts is increased, perhaps multiplied two 
or three fold to the public, by the influence 
of their example. Men like doctors Bar- 
rington and Van Mildert are blessings to 
their neighbourhood, not merely as bene- 
factors but as models of benevolence. A 
million, instead of three hundred thousand 
pounds, would scarcely cover the benefit 
which the people of Durham have derived 
from the rich endowments, and still richer 
hearts of their bishops during the last half 
centugy. Now — to repeat the question j- 
kad that endowment passed to the house of 
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Woburn* would thepeople of Durham have 
derived the same advantage from it, either 
in direct or in imitative benefactions ? 

Let the Duke of Bedford’s splendid 
augmentation of ten or twenty pounds a- 
year to the vicarage of Brent Tor, let his 
liberality to other livings, of which he is 
impropriator, answer the question, and de- 
termine the amount of benefit. 

Our clergyman possesses no little dry 
humour, of which the capital sketches of 
the Rough Clergyman, and the Fasti- 
dious Parish, are good instances. The 
papers which approximate nearer to ro- 
mance, are of a lower character. The 
Alchemist Clergyman, though interest- 
ing* does not assimilate with the tildes 
in which it is cast by at least a hundred 
years. 

We greatly prefer the sketches from 
professional life we find in this volume 
to any other. The Deserted Prophetess 
is a Valuable paper; it displays a truth 
which is seldom indeed defined ; it con- 
veys a strong lesson to those who fancy 
scriptural knowledge and Christian con- 
duct are indivisible. We extract a part 
of it relative to the poor-laws, because it 
gives a just tribute to one of our senate, 
whose firmness and benevolence pleaded 
the cause of those who could not speak 
for themselves, and if not successful in 
repealing laws peculiarly liable to abuse 
awoke a strong counteracting principle 
throughout the land, calculated to heal 
many wounds inflicted by cruel experi- 
mentalists in legislation. 

The close of Mr. Walter’s life must be 
hallowed by the blessings of his country, 
for millions think of him as the author 
of this book expresses himself : — 

The line of argument adopted by the hu- 
man$ Mr. Walter, in his place in the 
House, during the debates on the poor-law, 
it has been the fashion to decry. To the 
truth of many of his statements touching 
the starving nature of the diet, I rejoice at 
being able to bear my feeble testimony. 
Nor will I shrink from animadverting on 
the flippancy and arrogance with which 
the Assistant Commissioners treated many 
a parochial clergyman who Ventured to en- 
tertain a doubt as to the beneficial working 
of the measure. Their intention was obvious 
enough/ But what real good can ever 
result from degrading the parochial 
clergy, in the eyes of the parishioners— 
lowering their influence — and crippling 
their exertions 1 Harsh as the enactment 
is, it is now the law of the land ; and &s 
such must be obeyed. Rut the exertions 
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to expose Its hriustfe# end uiffiietta 
rigour, made by Mr. Walter when m&mbSt 
for Berkshire, reject obhfcn lasting hbnoufr. 
They were in admirable keeping with his 
benevolent disposition: to which those Who 
live in his neighbourhood are no stranger!. 
The meed of pr*ise which his contm^ormies 
refused him, their successors will unhesi- 
tatingly accord: and a xuossb TBXBmfAb 
confirm. 

Another feature in this little wdqt 
which we view with approval, is the spirit 
which leads the author to collect tracts, and 
analyse the labours of Christian benefac- 
tors of the human race of a different 
creed from his own. His visit to the 
birth-place of Robert Hall is of this na- 
ture. And more especially do we admire 
his essay on the illustrious Selina Lady 
Huntingdon; he gives an eloquent tri- 
bute to a virtuous sufferer, the descendant 
of that great lady, which we willnot with- 
hold before we bid him farewell. 

But at all events there is one of hii hoU&fe 
who recalls both in feature, form, and Cha- 
racter her distinguished ancestress. To an ' 
authentic and very agreeable portrait extant ‘ 
of the celebrated Countess when in the 
bloom of youth, the present Lady Flora 
Hastings bears a marked resemblance. 
The finely developed brow — the calm yet 
courageous eye— the thin lip and expression 
of firm resolve about the mouth may be 
clearly traced both in the portrait and in 
the living resemblance. Is their not alBo 
some further similitude ? Fixedness of 
principle and decision of character — prompt- 
ness in adopting a certain line of conduct 
and unalterable resolution in abiding by it 
— a noble and stem defiance of calumny-u 
a high and sustaining sense of sety-respect—* 
these we gather from countless paragraphs 
in Lady Huntingdon's private letters to 
have been'very prominent features in her cha- 
racter ; and have not all these been evinced 
by her intrepid descendant, who has recently 
attracted so much of the admiration aud 
sympathy of the British nation? 

May a higher and a holier resemblance 
yet await her! 

The Life of the Duke of Wellington* 

compiled from his Graces Dispatches . 

By George Soane. Churton. 
Neither the favour nor the popularity 
of the great Duke seems to decline with 
his countiymen, as the stream of time 
flows on, if we may judge by their eager- 
ness to obtain memorials of his actions* 
The work in hand is the third or fourth 
Life of Wellington published during the 
present season* It is comprised in littlft 
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portable volume* compiled by a profes- 
sional author from. t&e Duke’s own dis- 
patches ; the intermediate parts being 
filled up with links from Napier, and 
the dispatches of the French generals. 
The lives, or rather campaigns of Wel- 
lington, written by his fellow-soldiers, 
must be considered more as evidence of 
various witnesses than memoirs or lives 
of the hero, and will, one day, form 
materials for a true historical biogra- 
phy $ but we deprecate the term “ Life*’ 
as applied to any of them. 

Mr. George Soane has performed his 
difficult task, as far as we can judge 
from the first volume, with considerable 
skill* As in all the other lives, for some 
strange reason, the adventures of the 
Duke in India are by far the most en- 
tertaining : we do not know any of Wel- 
lington’s battles wherein his soldierlike 
character, appears more brilliantly than 
in a forgotten conflict on Hindostanee 
ground, called the battle of Argaum; 
and could the great soldier be questioned, 
he would probably say that the following 
exploit was among his dearest recollec- 
tions 

The enemy’s line extended above five 
miles, their infantry and guns being in their 
left of their centre, with a body of cavalry 
on their flank. On their right was Scindiah’s 
army, consisting of one very heavy body of 
horse, and beyond that again was a mass of 
Pindarries and other light troops. In their 
rear was the village of Argaum, and in their 
front a plain, which was broken and inter- 
sected by many water-courses. 

About halfa mile from the enemy’s cen- 
tre stood Sersooly, in front of which it was 
intended to form the line of the Anglo- 
Indian army. For this purpose the right 
column of infantry, composed of the gene- 
ral's own division, marched upon that vil- 
lage, but before the leading platoon could 
wheel and take ground to the right, the 
enemy opened all their guns upon it, and 
two battalions of Sepoys, with the infad try 
picquets, broke, and sought shelter behind 
the houses. Fortunately the general was 
near the spot, under a tree, giving orders to 
the brigadiers. He immediately stepped out 
in front, hoping by his presence to restore 
their confidence ; but finding this example 
ineffectual, he mounted his horse, and in- 
stead of upbraiding them for their cowardice, 
Tallied them under cover of the village, and 
leading them round the other side of it, 
formed them on the very spot he originally 
intended them to occupy. The remainder 
of the colnmn followed, and prolonged the 
line to the right. 
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This wq* a masterpiece of generalship, 
and evincMa ptofadua khoWledgeof ' human 
nature, which could only have existed in the 
mind of genius. It was attended, too* with 
this advantage: the enemy continued td 
direct their guns for some time on the spot 
where they first saw the column, so that the 
general had time to take up his position, 
and he formed the army in two lines, the 
infantry being in the first, supported on the 
rear of the right by his own cavalry, and on 
the left by the Mogul and Mysore horse. 
During these movements two strongbatteries 
had been planted on either side of the village, 
when, all being completed, the infantry 
inarched forward in the greatest order, with 
their guns placed in the intervals. From these 
a vapid fire was kept up till the advancing.line 
came within musket shot of the enemy; the 
former then charged, and, after a short and 
ineffectual resistance, drove tlieir antagonists 
from the field. The only part that fairly 
stood their ground was a body of about one 
thousand men, called the Fharsee llisaulah, 
or Persian battalion, who, throwing aside 
their matchlocks, advanced, like the High- 
landers of hold, with sword and buckler, 
and flung themselves with fury on the 7 A th 
and 78th regiments. The musket and the 
bayonet prevailed, and this gallant body was 
almost entirely destroyed. 

There is more of personal biography 
belonging to the present work than to 
any of its competitors that we have ex- 
amined; here is a sketch of Wellington, 
as a youthful member of the Irish Par- 
liament, which will bo interesting to the 
present generation. It is likewise curious 
to observe that France trained her future 
conqueror in one of her military schools. 

Arthur Wellesley, the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir, was born at Dangan Castle, in 
the county of Meath, on the 1st of May 
17G9. At an early age he was sent to Eton, 
from which, at the close of the American 
war, he was transferred to the military 
school at Angiers, then under the superin- 
tendence of the celebrated Pignerol. How 
he passed Ids time here is not known, except 
as it may be inferred from results; Fond as 
the French are, in general, of memoir- writ- 
ing, not one of his school-fellows has given 
us a single anecdote of their illustrious 
companion, and yet it seems Scarcely possi- 
ble that such a mind could have passed 
through the routine of a school without 
evincing some tokens of that superiority 
which was afterwards to surprise all Europe. 

However this may be, we find him an en- 
sign in the March of 17 87; a lieutenant in 
the December of the same year; and in the 
June 1791, a captain in the 18th regiment 
of Light Dragoons. But even at this early 
period his t attention seems to have been 
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tamed to polities; for, in the previous year, 
he was returned to the Irish Parliament for 
Trim, in the county of Meath, a borough 
under the patronage of his brother, the Earl 
of Momington. He is described by a co- 
temporary, then much distinguished at the 
bar, as wing ruddy-faced and juvenile in 
appearance, and popular enough among the 
young men of his own age and station. 
His address, says the same unfavourable 
observer, was unpolished ; he occasionally 
spoke in Parliament, but notsuccesfnlTy, and 
never on important subjects, evincing no 
promise of that ability to which he after- 
wards attained. This may be so, yet on 
such occasions it is always much safer to 
doubt the discrimination of the judge, than 
to believe that the early efforts of genius 
not only failed to give any token of future 
excellence, but even fell below the common 
standard. 

History of British Birds • By W, Yar- 
rell, F.L.S., &c. Van Voorst. 
Tiie thirteenth number of Mr. Yarrell's 
valuable British Birds leads the links of 
the feathered chain of creation from the 
Starling through the Chough* and Raven, 
to the Hooded Crow. The dissection of 
the organ of voice in these loquucious 
creatures, and the illustrating wood-cuts, 
will afford important information to the 
scientific student. The embellishments 
are, as usual, first-rate ; these, the llaven, 
the Chough, and the Carrion Crow, are 
instances of the exact resemblance of the 
cuts to their original. 

’Our review of the History of British 
Reptiles is delayed for the present, the 
second number not yet having come to 
hand ; and we are unwilling to give a 
dislocated account of a publication, which 
evidently deserves the minutest consider- 
ation. 

A Popular Treatise on the Stomach . By 
Dr. S. Pebbbngton, M. D. P. With 
Wood Engravings. 

In a literary point of view this little 
pamphlet has claims to notice, being writ- 
ten in a style so lively and perspicuous, 
that no one can help reading it through 
when once they have taken it in hand. 


It contains noma highly pCftinefct ohter- 
vations on the important subject of d%es- 
tion. The follow* ng remarks on fty* 
fashionable remedies of alkalis appear to 
us too valuable to be withheld, at a sea- * 
sou when effervescing draughts are more 
than usual enticing, and people swallbw 
vast quantities without knowing they 
lead to diabetes and other dreadful cojn- 
plaints : — 

But the intelligent reader will see at a 
glance, that such a practice is both un- 
scientific and mischievous. For,' in the 
first place, the gastric juice itself is acid; and 
by perpetually giving alkali, it muBt of 
course be neutralised and rendered inert. 
In the next place, alkalis are very irritat- 
ing to the stomach when given in excess. 
Whoever recollects the effect of the alkali 
in soap, when accidentally applied to the 
eyes, or the rough excoriated hands of 
washerwomen, will be easily convinced of 
this fact. And lastly, alkalis impoverish 
the blood, cause emaciation, and lead to 
very distressing maladies. 

A substitute for these dangerous drugs 
Dr. Perrengton seems to have endea- 
voured to effect by working out the sug- 
gestions of Dr. Holland. 

These observations contain muth truth, 
and the comments on the use of calomel 
are undehiable. In conclusion, Dr. Per- 
rengton says— 

I must add one apology for myself. I 
feel that, as a member of the medical pro- 
fession, I am liable to some obloquy for 
keeping secret the mode of preparing a 
medicine, whose use I affirm to be so widely 
beneficial. I think, however, that if I 
merely replied, that I choose to exercise 
my right to the sole enjoyment of my own 
industry, in spite of any conventional cus- 
tom whatever, that all well-judging per- 
sons will consider me amply justified. But 
I have another reason. The manufacture 
of the Tonic Aperient requires so much che- 
mical and pharmaceutical skill and delicacy 
t of manipulation, that if it were prepared by 
ordinary chemists, it must of necessity 
either be exceedingly bad , or exorbitantly 
dear. But prepared as it is in large quan- 
tities, under my own daily superintend- 
. ance, it is offered to the public at an ex- 
i xeraely moderate price, and of quality that 
c annot be cavilled at. 
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Jutte 28. — The Queen granted audiences 
tv the Marquis of Normanby and Viscount 
Melbourne, and afterwards received visits 
from the Princess Augusta and the Duchess 
ef Gloucester. 

29*— Her Majesty, honoured the Italian 
Optira with her presence H. R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge visited Her Majesty. 

; Sunday, 80.— Her Majesty and her au- 
gust mother, H. R. H. the Queen-Dowager, 
ind H. R. H.the Princess Augusta, attended 
divine service in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's. The sermon was preached by the 
Hon. and Rev. M. Grenville, from St. 
Mark, chap. ix. and part of the 5th verse. 
The lessons were read by the Rev. Mr. 
Dakins, the prayers by the Rev. Dr. Vi- 
vian, and the communion service was read 
Mr the Rev. Dr. Vivian and the Rev. Mr. 
Dakins. H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Cambridge, accompanied by the Princess 
Augusta, and Maty of Cambridge, visited 
the Queen. The Royal Duchess and the 
Princess also visited H. R. R. the Duchess 
of Rent. 

July 1. — After granting audiences to 
Viscount Melbourne and Lord Holland, the 
Qbeen rode out on horseback, and in the 
evening dined with H. M. the Qucen-Dow- 
8gei\ at Marlborough House- The Princess 
Lerningen accompanied the Queen. The 
warty at Marlborough House to meet Her 
Majesty consisted of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke of 
Sussex, the Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, and the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge, their Serene Highnesses the Prin- 
cesses of Hohenlohe and Prince Edward of 
llaxe Weimar, Earl Howe, Earl and Coun- 
tess Denbigh, Viscount and Viscountess 
Jferrington, the Hon. Miss Hope Johnston q, 
the Hon. Miss Boyle, the Hon. Mr. Ashley, 
Hie Hon. Captain Curzon, and the Rev. 
J« Ryle Wood. H. M. the Queen-Dowager 
haA afterwards an evening party ; the com- 
pany consisted principally of the ladies and 
gentlemen of the household of their Majes- 
ties and of the Royal Family. 

2.— Viscount Melbourne had audience 
with Her Majesty. The Queen rode out 
on horseback, and in the evening honoured 
the Italian Opera with her presence* 
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8.— After granting audience to Viscount 
Melbourne, Her Majesty rode out on horse- 
back, and in the evening had a dinner 
party. 

4. — After granting audience to Viscount 
Melbourne and Lord Hill, the Queen held 
a Court at Buckingham Palace. 

5. — Vise. Melbourne had audience of the 
Queen. 

(i. — Her Majesty granted audience to 
Viscount Melbourne, and afterwards received 
a visit from H. M. the Queen-Dowager at- 
tended by the Dowager Lady of Beding- 
field. 

Sunday, 7. — II. M. the Queen-Dowager 
attended divine service in the morning, in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The 
Duchess and the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge, and the Princess Hohenlohe, visited 
the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s 
Park. 

8. — The Queen granted audience to the 
Duke of Argylc and Viscount Melbourne. 

9. — Viscount Melbourne had audience of 
her Majesty. 

10. — Her Majesty granted audience to 
Viscount Melbourne, and in the afternoon 
took an airing in an open carriage and 
four. 

11. — The Queen held a Court in the 
afternoon, at the New Palace. 

A deputation of Peers, in court dress, ar- 
rived at two o’clock from the House of 
Lords. Their lordships were ushered into 
the presence of the Queen, in the throne- 
room. Her Majesty received the address 
on the throne. 

The deputation advanced to the foot of 
the throne, when the Lord Chancellor Tead 
the address from the House of Lords. Her 
Majesty returned a most gracious answer, 
ana the deputation retired. 

Her Majesty gave audience to Lord John 
Russell, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
Viscount Melbourne. 

12. — Her Majesty received a visit from 
the Duchess of Gloucester, and granted 
audience to Viscount Melbourne. 

13. — The Marquis of Normanby and 
Viscount Melbourne had audience of Her 
Majesty. 

The Queen visited the Quean Dowager, 
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her Majesty afterwards took an airing in 
an open carriage and four, and in the even- 
ing honoured the Italian Opera with her 
presence. 

Sunday, 14. — Her Majesty attended di- 
vine service in the Cmapel Royal, St. 
James’s. 

The Duke of Sussex visited her Majesty. 

15. — The Queen granted Viscount Mel- 
bourne and the Judge- Advocate- General 
audience, and in the afternoon took an air- 
ing in the parks in a carriage and four. In 
the evening Her Majesty honoured Covent- 
Garden theatre with her presence. 

16. — Viscount Melbourne had an au- 
dience. Her Majesty rode out on horse- 
back, attended as usual. Her Majesty the 
Queen- Dowager, accompanied by the Prin- 
cess Hohenlohe, visited the Queen and the 
Duchess of Kent at Buckingham Palace 
In the evening Her Majesty honoured the 
Italian Opera-house with her presence. 

17. — Viscount Melbourne and Lord Hill 
had audiences of the Queen. Her Ma- 
jesty rode out on horseback, attended by 
her suite, during the afternoon. A state 
portrait of the Queen, just finished by Mr. 
Cousins, R.A., was submitted to^Her Ma- 
jesty and the Duchess of Kent by Mr. 
Moon. 

J8. — Her Majesty held a Court at Buck- 
ingham Palace. Viscount Melbourne and 
Lord John Russell had audiences of her 
Majesty. The Princess Sophia Matilda 
visited the Queen and the Duchess of Ksnt 
at Buckingham Palace. 

19. — The Queen gave audience to Vis- 
count Melbourne. Her Majesty had a din- 
ner party ; and afterwards also an even- 
ing party, for which the state rooms were 
opened : and in the Throne-room Her Ma- 
jesty's auadrille band, led by Weippert, 
attended, and performed during the night 
two entire new sets of waltzes, and the 
Royal Vocal and Guillaume Tell quadrilles. 
Refreshments were served in the Picture- 
gallery. 

20. — Viscount Melbourne and Lord Hill 
had audiences. The Queen, accompanied 
by the Duchess of Kent, during the after- 
noon took an airing in an open carriage and 
four. In the evening Her Majesty honoured 
the Italian Opera-house with her presence. 
During the early part of the week the 
Queen was slightly indisposed with a cold : 
but is, we are happy to state, entirely re” 
covered. Sir J. Clark has been in attend- 
ance on Her Majesty. 

Sunday, 21. — Her Majesty and her au- 
gust Mother, in the afternoon, attended 
divine service in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's. 

22.— Viscount Melbourne had an audi- 
ence. Her Majesty, attended by the 
Countess of Burlington, took an airing 
during the afternoon in an open carriage 
and four. 
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23. — The Earl of Albemarle and Viscount 
Melbourne had audiences. The Queen, it* 
tended by the Marchioness of Norxnanby 
and the Hon. Miss Paget, took an airing 
during the afternoon in an open barouohg 
and tour. Her Majesty, accompanied by 
the Duchess of Kmt and suite, honours]} 
the ItaUan Opera-house with her presence 

24. — Viscount Melbourne had an audi- 
ence. The Queen honoured the Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset, in the afternoon, with 
her company at a grand fete, given by their 
Graces at Wimbledon. 

26.— The Princess Augusta visited the 
Queen. The Duchess of Bragaftza was 
presented to Her Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace, by Viscount Palmerston. 

26. — The Queen held a Court at Bucking* 
bam Palace. The Duchess of Northuutbel* 
land had an audience. The Queen had a 
dinner party, at which was present, Her 
Majesty the Queen-Dowager, Her Imperial 
Majesty the Duchess of Braganza, their 
R. H. the Duchess of Kent, Duke of 
Sussex, and numerous other illustrious and 
noble guests. Her Majesty had afterwards 
an evening party. 

27. — Viscount Melbourne had an audiv 
cnce. The Queen, accompanied by H.I.M; 
the Duchess of Braganza and H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent, honoured the Italiai| 
Opera-house with her presence. 

Sunday, 28. — Her Majesty and be? 
august Mother attended divine service 
during the morning in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James's. The Duchess of Braganza 
visited the Queen in the afternoon, and 
afterwards dined with Her Majesty at 
Buckingham Palace. A small party waQ 
present to meet Her Imperial Majesty. 

29. — The Queen held a Court in the 
afternoon at Buckingham Palace. H.I.M, 
the Duchess of Braganza had an audience 
to take leave. H.I.M., accompanied by the 
Princess Maria Amelia, afterwards went t Q 
the apartments of the Duchess of Kent, kg 
the Palace, and took leave of H.R.H. 

HIDES, DRIVES, AND THEATRES. 

H.S.H. Princess Theresa, of HohenMi% 

July 2* 

H.S.H. Princess of Leiningen, July 2 % 8 . 

10 , 12 , 12 *. 

H.S.ll. Prince of Leiningen, 12** 

Duchess of Sutherland, July 15*. 

Countess of Burlington, July 1, 2*, 10, 19, 

12*, 15, 15* 16, 16*. f 

Earl of Uxbridge, July 1, 15*. 

Viscountess Forbes, July 1,2*. 

Lord Gardner, July 3, 12*, 15*, 16, 16* f 

17- 

Lord Byron, July 3, 16. 

Lord Lilford, July 3, 17* 

Hon. Miss Cavendish, July 1, 3. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, July 2*, 3* 

Hon. Colonel Cavendish, July 1, 2*, 3, 10, 

12, 12*, 15*, 16, 16*, 17- 

Hon. C. A. Murray, Jply 1, 12*, 16, 16*. 
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Hon. W. Cowper, July 1, 2*. 

Hon. Miss Paget, July 12*. 

Hon. Miss Murray, July 15*, 17. 

Sir Frederick Stovin, July 1, 8, 12*, 15*, 
16, 16*, 17. 

Sir 6. Quentin, July l. 

Baroness Lehzen, July 1, 8, 16, 17. 

Miss Quentin, July 1, 3, 16, 17. 

Mr. Rich, July 1. 

GUESTS AT THE ROTAL TABLE. 

H. B. H. Duchess of Kent, July 19. 

H. R. H. Duchess of Cambridge, July 19. 
H. R. H. Duke of Cambridge, July 19. 

H. R. H. Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 
July 19. 


H. R»H* Duchess Gkmeeftsr, Jolyl9. 
H. S. H. Princess Therm of Hohenkh** 
July 10. 

Duke of Argyle, July 19, 29. 

Duchess of Richmond, July 25. 

Marquis of Abercorn, July 19. 
Marchioness of Abercorn, July 19. 
Marquis of Douglas, July 19. 

Marquis of Westminster, June 28. 
Marchioness of Westminster, June 28* 
Marchioness of Normanby, June 28, 
July 23.* 

Marquis of Conyngham, July 12. 

Earl of Albemarle, J uly 1 7* 

Earl of Wilton, July 19. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


No. 776.— Grand Dinner or Evening 
/>wr.— Dress of pink,jwtLr desoie , shot 
'with Vfhite glace deplane. Corsage d pointe , 
the front m three pieces, and ornamented 
with a Berthe en guipure (see plate). 
This species of tucker goes round the 
back of the corsage, and forms the casur 
in front (sec plate). Short sleeves, plain 
at the shoulder, and cut d la Veneticnne 9 
ivith the exception that the lower corner 
is rounded off instead of being pointed, 
and that it does not quite cover the 
elbow (see plate) ; it is trimmed witli 
a narrow blonde, and has a bow in 
front. The skirt of the dress is very 
full, and ornamented with two deep 
flounces en guipure , headed by a passe- 
menterie or gimp trimming; the lower 
flounce goes round the dress, the upper 
one is brought high in a festoon at the 
left side, and finishes by a small bow of 
ribbon (see plate). Cap of blonde, 
with long lappets depending from the 
back, with a plain flat head piece, and 
a full puffing at each ear, in the midst 
of which is a small circle of flowers. 
Hair in bands, gold necklace, black net 
mittens, white satin shoes : from a ring 
on the little finger of the right hand 
depends a gold chain, with an eye-glass 
or smelling-bottle attached to it. The 
sitting figure gives the back of the dress. 


No. 777. — Walking or Carriage Cos- 
— Dress of grey or drab gros de 
Naples, ornamented with two very deep 
flounces : the lower one the deepest. 
Corsage half-high en cceur, with a flat 
collar en. guipure , attached in front with 
a large brooch ; long cloak mantelet of 
organdi, lined with pale pink taffetas, 
and trimmed entirely round with very deep 
white lace. It may be tied in front with 
a pink silk cord and tassels (see plate). 
Hat of paille de riz, trimmed with pink, 
and ornamented at the left side with a 
full plume of ostrich feathers; under- 
neath the front is a garniture of full- 
blown roses. The hair is in bands, as 
far as the temples, the ends braided, 
and falling low at each side of the face 
(see plate). A gold feronniere crosses 
the brow and encircles the head. White 
kid gloves, black varnished shoes. 

The second figure gives the back of 
the dress, and shows how very much 
thrown up the point of the bonnet is, as 
well as the exceeding smallness of the 
crown, particularly at the top (see plate). 
The dress is rather different, being made 
without flounces \ and the mantelet has, 
what we consider, a very ugly addition ; 
namely, a kind of square hood at back, 
trimmed all round with gimp, and 
finished at each comer by a tassel. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

FROM OUR OWN PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 

Parts, July 28, 1839. time, ctere amie 9 for our belles of the 
I am give you but few nouveautis this haut-ton are all absent ; some gone to 
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the -waters, others ruralizing, and the re- 
mainder gone to perform their duties of 
“ chatelaines" to their numerous visiters. 
Their departure is always followed by 
that of lady “ fashion,*' who, you know, 
loves not the bourgeoisie, and thinks her 
inventions would be thrown away upon 
any but her own favourite votaries. 
Thus she goes to sleep, or hides herself, 
or perchance wings her way to other 
lands, until the return of her worshippers 
in October or November, leaving us, 
whose duty chains us to a gouty hus- 
band’s chair, to manage as well as we 
may during her absence. Say — shall I 
begin by giving you some ensembles de 
toilettes ? 

“ Yes, do so,** I fancy I hear you say, 
“ as you have nothing bdtter to offer us.** 

Allans done — a toilet for every hour 
of the day ! 

Morning niglige . — A blouse of mous- 
seline de laine, or printed cambric muslin ; 
the dessin must be an all-over pattern, 
d la Perse , in brilliant colours, upon a 
very light grey, or a sort of a nankeen 
colour ground. The blouse must be made 
loose like a wrapping gown, a piece put 
in at the top of the neck, the remainder 
full ; it may, or not, be taken in by a 
cordcli&re and tassels at the waist ; the 
sleeves are full to the wrists, finished by 
poignets (wrist-bands), and the dress 
fastened down the front with bows of 
itself. Habit-shirt, with small plaited 
cambric frills round the throat, and a 
jabot (frill) appearing down the front as 
far as the waist. Cambric small plaited 
ruffles to match. A simple morning cap 
of clear cambric, trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes. Black net half-handed gloves ; 
silk or velvet embroidered slippers — 
green the most fashionable colour. 

Morning walking dress. Redingotte 
of gros de Naples, or poux de soie {glace) 
shot silk. It may be purple shot with 
green, groseille shot with black, or any 
other mixture not too glaring. The cor- 
sage must be made & chdle , with lappels 
turning back in front, and falling collar, 
stiffened. Sleeve plain at the shoulder, 
and full the remainder of the way down, 
with a bouillon trimming put on where 
the fulness begins. A bouillon likewise 
goes down the entire front of the dress, 
and it may be continued round the bot- 
tom. The habit shirt or collarette con- 
: sists of a fall of rich, deep, old-fashioned 
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lace, laying over the collar, and over 
the lappets in front, and becoming gra- 
dually narrower towards the front. 
Round the neck a Saint Esprit, suspended 
to a small silk or hair chain. The shawl 
worn with this dress may be almost of 
any description, but 1 would prefer a 
white China crape of a large size, em- 
broidered at each corner in white floss 
silk, or a black one embroidered iu Co- 
loured silks : these shawls are made with 
fringes. A shawl of taffetas glad might 
certainly be worn, but if it be of the 
same colour as the redingotte it will look 
heavy, and of different colours will be too 
showy to be elegant. Capotte of black 
lace.j The front very shallow and evnsde, 
the crown by no means high. These 
capottes are made of black tulle, and 
at every drawing is a fall of black lace, 
tolerably full, and deep enough to reach 
to the next drawing ; these falls of lace 
being rather full, prevent the capotte 
from being transparent. A full bunch 
of mixed flowers (sweet-peas, pinks, or 
fleld flowers) is placed as low as possi- 
ble at the left side, and an entire wreath 
of the same, or of small roses, goes under 
the front of the capotte. Cambric em- 
broidered ruffles, cream-colour kid gloves, 
brodequins of hanneton colour peau 
Anglaise ; shot-silk parasol, exceedingly 
small, and made with a spring to turn it 
aside with pleasure; cambric pocket 
handkerchief with a running border 
(Greek or Egyptian), done in chain 
stitch, the initials done in the same way, 
the cottons used for this purpose are 
either red, blue, or lilac : smelling bottle 
and fan. 

Visiting or carriage costume. Dress 
of poux de soie a fond chid, the ground 
in two shades of the same colour, or 
in two shades which blend well toge- 
ther with a light bright green, a light 
bine, or a brilliant pink dessin running 
(d vantages) over the whole. The 
corsage half high, to cross in front, or of 
any of the forms which 1 described fully 
in my letter of last month. Two flounces 
at the bottom of the dress, cut out at the 
edge in dents de coup , or two bouillons » 
or three double tucks, cut on the cross 
way ; long sleeves, plain on the shoulder, 
full to below the elbow, the remainder 
tight, falling collar i. la duchesse, of gui- 
pure, ruffles of the same. Hat of paille 
de ris, trimmed with white cripe lisse , d 
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dmi-voile of English point*; a plume of 
ostrich or marabout feathers, ora bouquet 
of Provence roses* placed low at the left 
side* Shawl of black silk trimmed with 
deep lace, and lined with rose or amber 
silk ; embroidered cambric handkerchief, 
trimmed with deep lace ; silk stockings, 
shoes of varnished leather; black net 
gloves. 

This dresq of poux de tote may be re- 
placed by a rich mousseline de laine, or 
a coloured muslin, such as I described in 
my last letter. 

Another Redingotte of clear organ - 
dit trimmed down the fronts and round 
the bottom with two bouillon s, in which 
a coloured ribbon may be inserted. 
Large shawl of taffetas glad, lilac shot 
with white, pink snot with blue, or pea 
green, or lemon colour equally shot with 
white, lined with white, and trimmed 
with white lace or guipure , a full quarter 
of a yard in depth. Ceinture tied in 
front. Simple dinner dress : — low dress 
of clear organdi (book muslin), embroi- 
dered all over in little sprigs, or stars ; or 
leaves, in chain stitch, with blue and 
white, or lilac and white, or green and 
white cotton. One or two flounces fes- 
tooned at the edges with the same ; 
trimming on the corsage to match, form- 
ing a kind of revers or tucker at back ; 
and descending to a point at the waist in 
front; diminishing in width and fulness 
at the same time. Short sleeves in two 
sabots, with a festooned trimming (to 
match that on the corsage) between the 
sabots and at the bottom. Long sash 
tied in front, of the colour with which 
the dress is worked. Long black net 
mittens, silk stockings, black satin shoes. 
Hair in long ringlets in front, and in 
rouleaux a la duchesse at back, or lace 
cap, trimmed with ribbons to match the 
dress. 

The above toilet would be of a less 
simple description as follows 

The organdi dress worked in stars, and 
done in coral colour chenUle t the flounces 
done to match, and begun at the waist 
and continued round the dress, forming a 
front en tablier . Berthe or tucker en 
guipure, short sleeves k double sabot* 
ornamented with bows of ribbon, cein- 
ture tied in front, coral ornaments, and 
red geraniums in the hair. 

A costume dintiriewr, may be of white 
pr coloured muslin, or of a light colour 
de James corsage half high to 
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cross in front, with a small open collar, 
embroidered and trimmed with lace, fall- 
ing over; the skirt may be ornamented 
with two flounces or three tucks. Small 
silk apron, either brochc or glad (shot), 
of rather a dark shade; a flounce all 
round, and a second, according to 
fancy, at the bottom. The length of the 
apron, flounces and all, should scarcely 
exceed half a yard ; the lower corners are 
rounded, and the aprons seldom contain 
more than a single breadth of silk ; very 
small pockets on the outside, ceinture d 
points . 

if a silk dress is preferred for the toi- 
lette d’interieur, a Jiohue pelerine made in 
the following manner will enliven it. It 
is formed of a half square of muslin, the 
point goes beneath the ceinture in front, 
and the fichue fastens at back. It is 
sloped out at the neck so as to fit ex- 
actly, and forms the cceur (heart) in front ; 
it is only three quarters high, a narrow 
lace goes round the top, and a trimming 
of lace all round the outside, deep and 
full on the shoulders, and narrower and 
plainer as it descends towards the waist 
at front and back. This very pretty 
fichue has much the appearance of a 
canexou: the lace trimming may be re- 
placed by a frilling, festooned at the 
edge (in mitres or scollops), aud done in 
red or blue cotton. 

In these toilets I have only men- 
tioned black lace capottes, and hats of 
paille de riz : do not suppose by that 
that these are the only hats worn. Ca- 
potes of white* pink, and straw colour 
crape are equally fashionable* as well as 
hats of white, pink, paille, and blue/rowr 
de sole ; the latter are trimmed with crbpe 
lisse. Flowers both in and underneath 
the bonnets are very much worn. Straw 
bonnets are worn en deroi-toilette ; they 
are trimmed with velvet, or wide plaid 
ribbons. The flowers best adapted to 
them are field flowers. 

I must tell you that. the riding-habits 
have undergone a slight change lately. 
I will describe one* The corsage is d 
cceur in front* the collar very flat and low; 
sleeves tight all the way down, and the 
skirt exceedingly full. An addition to 
this has been lately invented ; it consists 
of a very deep cape, or very short man- 
teau * call it which you please* which 
serves to throw ever the shoulders in 
case of being overtaken by min. Other- 
wise it is not worn, but is rolled and 
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strapped to the front of the saddle. We 
are all enchantfes with this new inven- 
tion. Bronze and Russian green are 
the fashionable colours for riding-habits. 
Now, chere , with one or two remarks, I 
will close mv letter. 

I must tell you that the flounces are 
worn a good deal deeper round the back 
of the dress than the front, and that this 
mode has really a pretty effect ; for a 
deep flounce across the front renders a 
dress very heavy, whereas at the back it 
looks well ; but the sloping off must be 
quite gradual; across the front breadth 
it must be about one-third of the depth 
of the back. 

The most fashionable style of wearing 
the hair at back is en rouleaux k la du- 


chesse, and k la Grecque in grand co§i 
tume ; the front in long ringlets k l’An- 
glaise, for those that style become! $ 
otherwise in bands. With a riding-hat 
the bands are exclusively adopted* the 
ends forming a thick braid, which hangs 
below the ears, and is turned up and fast- 
ened underneath the hat. 

Colours— The prevailing colours for 
hats are white, black (lace), 4 >ink, paille, 
and a very few blue. For dresses, greys 
and drabs of various shades* together 
with shot silks, which form an endless 
variety of shades and tints. 

Voili, ma jolie Comtesse, de quo! te 
rendre belle. Ainsi adieu ! Aime ton- 
jours ton amie. 

L. DJI Fa 


Tilting for the approaching Tourna- 
ment . — The grand tournament at Eglin- 
toun Castle, Ayrshire, is fixed for the 
28th of the present month, and two fol- 
lowing days. The last practice took 
place on Saturday the 28th ult., when the 
gardens of the Eyre- Arms Tavern, St. 
John’s Wood, were honoured with the 
presence of Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess, and the Princesses Augusta 
and Mary, of Cambridge, and upwards 
of 3500 persons of distinction, for the 
purpose of viewing the prowess of the 
knights of the 19th century. The gar- 
dens were opened for the admission of 
the nobility and gentry at three o’clock. 
On each side of the ground were elevated 
benches for the accommodation of the 
spectators. At the extreme end were 
three tents, where the knights were 
equipped. At the opposite end, a mar- 
quee was erected for the Royal Family 
and principal nobility. The ground was 
furnished with a barrier, and all the other 
appurtenances of the ancient tilting yard. 

By four o'clock the benches were 
crowded with a splendid assemblage of 
the rank and beauty of this metropolis. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cambridge, accompanied by the Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Mary of Cambridge, 
arrived shortly before four o'clock, at- 
tended by Baron Knesebeck and the 
Hon. Miss Kerr. H. R. H. was received 
immediately on her arrival by the Earl of 
Eglintoun, Earl of Wilton, &c. 

The practice commenced at four o’clock* 
with tilting at the quintain* This was 
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performed in succession by Lords Craven 
Alford, Glenlyon, and Cassilis, Captain 
Maynard, Mr. Gage, aud some others* 
and was. for the most part, admirably 
done. Here might be seen men in com- 
plete steel, riding at the ring, attacking 
the " quintain,” and manoeuvring their 
steeds in every variety of capricole. 
Indeed the show of horses was one of the 
best parts of the sight. Trumpeters 
were calling the jousters to horse, and 
the wooden figure, encased in iron pano- 
ply, was prepared for the attack. A 
succession of chevaliers, “ sane pour et 
sans reproche rode at their hardy and 
unflinching antagonist, who was propelled 
to the combat by the strength of several 
stout serving men, in the costume of the 
olden time, and made his helmet and 
breastplate rattle with their wooden 
strokes, but the wooden 

“ Knight, 

Was mickle of might. 

And stiff in stower did stand,” 

grinning defianee through the barred 
aventaile of his head-piece. It was a 
sight that might have roused the spirit of 
old Froissart, or the ghost of Hotspur. 
The knight had certainly no easy task 
to perform ; the weight of armour was 
rather heavier than the usual trappings 
of a modern dandy, and the heat of the 
sun appeared to be baking the bonea of 
some of the competitors. Be this as it 
may, there was no flinching. During 
this portion of the practice a few accident* 
occurred ; Lord Glenlyon was unhorsed 
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by the were force of hil own shock ; and 
Lord Cassilis lost his Boat} after having 
tun bis course, by the sudden swerving of 
his horse, and perhaps from not having 
sufficiently calculated the unusual weight 
of the armour above the saddle. The lat- 
ter noble lord, we fear, was much shaken 
by his fall ; Lord Gienlyon was unhurt, 
though, from the large size of his stirrup- 
iron, hisfoo^ spur and all, went through it; 
and he was for an instant dragged. 
The young Marquis of Worcester, who 
very successfully pierced the oranges with 
hisepear, through liis horse shying, was 
thrown, as was also Lord Alford, but we 
are happy to state they were not hurt. 
Few failed to strike the shield of the lay- 
figure, and several dismounted the figure 
itself* A flourish of trumpets always 
signalised this superior feat. 

The tilting practice, during which the 
men were only partially in armour, only 
Lords Alford and Gienlyon, to the best 
of our recollection, having worn helmets 
— was succeeded by jousts between two 
knights at a time, armed cap-d-pce in full 
plate. At a quarter to six, the Marshal 
of the lists (Lord Gage) made proclama- 
tion, preparatory to the Earl of Eglin- 
foun and Viscount Alford entering the 
lists. A flourish of trumpets announced 
the readiness of the noble combatants, 
u plated in habiliments of war/' 

The Earl of Eglintoun was apparelled 
in a gorgeous suit of burnished brass, with 
the coronet of his degree on his helmet. 
From the crest, which surmounted his 
helmet, proceeded a plume of blue and 
yellow feathers. His horse was richly 
canarisoned with blue satin and cloth of 
gold. 

Viscount Alford was cased in a mag- 
nificent suit of polished steel. On his 
helmet the crest of his name, with plume 
and houstings of his proper tinctures, blue 
and white. 

Both knights, having made their de- 
voir* before the bevy of noble damsels in 
the principal pavilion, took up their po- 
sitions. The herald then sounded a 
Charge, and the knights rushed to the 
encounter, but the pass was made with- 
out damage. After a slight pause, the 
noble lords again rushed forward, the lance 
of the Earl of Eglintoun slightly touch- 
ing the pwtte-guarde of his adversary. 
In the next course the Earl of Eglintoun 
Struck the pasee-guarde of his opponent, 


end the concession splintered his lance* 
In the neat course Viscount Alford came 
full upon the pa*se-gvarde of the Earl 
of Eglintoun with such force as to shiver 
his lance into several pieces. After this 
course the noble knights dismounted, 
and retired to their respective tents to 
unarm. 

Lord Gienlyon and Mr. Gage then 
entered the lists ; but the beautiful horse- 
manship of the latter was unable to bring 
his horse up to the charge. Nothing 
could induce the animal to face his op- 
ponent ; and so much time was lost in 
the attempt, that the concluding joust, 
between the Marquis of Waterford and, 
we believe, Captain Maynard, was of ne- 
cessity postponed, it being then eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

In subjoining the following list of the 
Knights and their Esquires, it is to he 
observed, that these are likely to be 
materially increased in number : — 

Knight— The Duke of Beaufort ; Esquire— 
The Hon. F. Chartoris. Knight — The Earl of 
Eglintoun ; Esquires — Lord A. Seymour, Mr. 
M. Grant, and Mr. G. Dundas. Knight— The 
Marquis of Waterford; Esquires — Lord Wm. 
Bcresford, Mr. L. Iticardo. Knight— Earl 
Craven; Esquires — The Hon. Fred. Craven, 
and Hon. .lames Macdonald. Knight— The 
Earl of Cassilis; Esquire — The Hon. — Noel. 
Knight — Lord Cranstoun ( Esquire notnamed). 
Knight — Viscount Alford; Esquires — The Hon. 
Mr. Cust and Mr. T. O. Gascoyne. Knight — 
Lord Gienlyon; Esquires— Sir David Dundas 
and Mr. J. Balfour. Knight — The lion. Capt. 
Gage; Esquires — Mr. A. Murray and Mr. R. 
Ferguson. Knight — The Hon. Capt Maynard; 
Esquires — The Hon. Paul Methuen, Mr. F. 
Cavendish, and Mr. J. Tomkin. Knight — The 
Hon. S. Jemingham (Esquire not named). 
Knight — Capt. Fairlic; Esquires — Mr. H. 
Wilson, Capt. Purses, and Capt. Fellat. 
Knight — Mr. J. Campbell; Esquires— Chief 
of Clanranald and Capt. Blair. Knight — Sir 
Fred. Bathurst ; ( Esquire not named). Knight 
—Sir Fred. Johnstone; Esquires— Viscount 
Drumlaurig and Hon. Augustus Villiers. 
Knight — Sir F. Hopkins (Esquire notnamed). 
Knight — Captain Bercsford ; Esquires — Vise. 
Maidstone and Mr, Lumley. Knight — Mr. C. 
Lamb; Esquires — Mr. R. Crawford and Mr. 
Gordon. Knight — Mr. G. Boothby ; (Esquire 
not named). Knight — Mr. Lechmcre; Esqrs. 
— Mr. Carry, Mr. J. Horlock, and Mr. J.Fane. 

The Duke of Beaufort was to have 
been “King of the Tournament/' but 
we understand the Earl of Errol ia to 
occupy that single post. Lady Seymour 
is to be the u Queen of Beauty/’ The 
name of the individual who is to be 
L'Jnconnu (the unknown knight), is, of 
course, a secret at present. 
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GOALS OF OHAR0E FOB EACH INSERTION. 


For a Marriage, not ticeedingFive linen Three Shillings* 

For a Birth or Death, not exceeding Three Lines Two Shillings. 


MARRIAGES. 

An&sbsov, Mary, 4tli dau. of Alex. A—, Esq., to John 
Tod, of Forest Green, at Thorpe, V.D.L., Feb. 20. 

Babinuton, Agnstu Diana, eld. dau. of T. G. O—, 
Esq. of Bothlcy Temple, Leicestershire, to F. M. 
Lewin, Esq., son of Thos. Lewin, Esq., of Hollies, 
Kent, at Kotaghcrry, Neclgherry Hills, E.I., Apr. 1 , 0. 

Brande, Caroline, 2nd dau. of the l&tc A. B—^Esq., of 
Chinsurnh, E.I., to James Larken Smith, 4 1 If and last 
son of Major H. Smith, late of the Ceylon Rifles, >t 
Chinsurah, April 6. 

Bannizettk, Maria J. C., to E. E. Dubas, Esq., at 
Chandum&gore, E.I., Feb. p. 

Connelly, Miss, ward of David Lord, Esq., to Malcolm 
M 'Gregor, Esq., of 21st Fusileers, at Hobart Town, 
V.D.L., Nov. 15. 

Comfort, C. A., to Montague dc Lind, M. I., at Madras, 
Jan. lfl. 

Clarke, Charlotte Emily, to D. M. Logan, Esq., at 
Belwa, 13.1., Mar. 5. 

Dick, Charlotte Susan, 2nd dau. of Abercromby D— , 
Esq., Bengal civil service, to Capt. A. Lome Campbell, 
ygst. son of Duncan C— , Esq., of Invcmeil and lloss, 
at Calcutta, April 3. 

Downward, Ellen Hutton, 3rd dau. of Richd. D— , 
Esq., of Pittwatnr, to Thos. Lewis, Esq., of Launces- 
ton, at Sorrall, V.D.L., Jan. 23. 

Eagle, Miss, step dau. of W. Pilkington, Esq., surgeon, 
to Capt. Booth, H.M.R.S.F., commandant at Fort 
Philips, V.D.L. , at Hobart Town, Nov. 20. 

Gordon, Anna Maria, to'F. Evans, Esq., at Port Mac- 
quarie, Mauritius, Oct. Q. 

’Gwatkin, Elizth. M. L., to the Hon. R. B. P. Byng, 
62nd N.I., at Hawpper, E.I., Feb. 11. 

Harbr'je, Anne, to John Coverdale, M.D., at Hobart 
Town, Dec. 27. 

Harris, Maria Elizth., to Walter Geo. Harvey, Esq., 
at Bergaum, E.I., Feb. 10. 

Hedger, Fras. B., to G. H. Fagan, Esq., Bengal En- 
gineers, at Barr&ckpore, E.I., Feb. 28. 

Harper, Elizabeth, eld. dau. of the late Wm. H — , 
Esq., of Oswald, Hunter's River, N.S. IV., to C. F. H. 
Smith, Esq., Captain in the 21st Regt., at Oswald, 
Jan. 10. 

Johnstone, Harriet Margt., to J. A. Abbott, Esq., 
6lst N.I., at Allahabad, E.I., Feb. 15. 

King, Mary Zilpha, to S. T. Hardingc, Esq., at Hobart 
Town, Dec. 1. 

Liddel, Rose Amelia, to Capt. W. M‘D. Hopper, 67th 
N.I., at Calcutta, Feb. 20. 

Lister, Eliza Matilda, only dau. of Major F. G. L— , 
52nd N.I., commandant of the Sylhut Light luf. Bat., 
and political agent to the Cossioh Hill and Gyntiah, to 
Major A. Beresford Taylor, K.H., commanding H.M. 
9th Foot, at Hnzarceb&ugh, E.I., March 14. 

Lord, Emily Eliza, 3rd dau. of Major L— , of Oak- 
hampton, V.D.L. , to Henry James, eld. son of Capt. 
Vicary, at Spring Bay, V.D.L. , Jab. lfl. 

Mornson, Henrietta Suft., eld. dau. of Major M— , 
Commissioner at Bithor, E.I., to Lieut. S. C. W&rkey, 
7th N.I., at Cawnpore, April 2. 

Mackenzie, Jemima Henrietta, to W. H. Oakes, Esq , 
46th N.I., at Cawnpore, E.I., Feb. 21. 

Me Cullvm, Agnes, to Willm. Me Cullum, Esq., at 
Gorabdeo, E.I., l6th Mar. 

Moore, Annette, eld. dau. of J. H. M— - , Esq., of Bel- 
vidcre, Hobart Town, to Capt. Hume, ot the 10th 
Bombay N. I., at Hobart Town, V.D.L. , Feb. 14. 

Mabley, Bessy Maria, to W. 8, Delortte, Esq., at 
Sydney, Nov. 8. 

Morton, Susan Oliva, 2nd dau. of the Rev. W. M — , 
London Missionary Society, to J. F. Carruthers, Lieut , 
2nd Madras, L.C., at Calcutta, April 6. 


Pringle, Mary Ann, eld, dau. of W. A. P— , Esq., of 
the civil service, to Archibald Spiers, Esq., civil ad- 
vice, at Chuppra, E.I., Mar. 26. 

Romer, Mary Ann, to G. W. Bishop, Eaq., |71et N,L§ 
at Delhi, E.I., Feb. 6. 

Robinson, Mrs. Elizabeth, to R. C, Lepage, Eaq*, at 
Calcutta, Feb. lfl. 

Ska boon, Laura Paulina, 2nd dau. of Lieut. 8— ,R.N«* 
of jLittlehampton Villa, Norfolk Plains, V.D.L,, to 
C.‘H. Wright, Esq., ofEgmont, Westbury, V.D.L** 
2nd son of the late Henry Wright, Esq., of Liverpool, 
lately. 

Swan, Jane, eld. dau. of John S— , Esq., to Arthur 
Perry, Esq., at Hobart Town, V.D.L,, Feb. 0. 

Strode, Phillis, to Geo. Jackson, Esq., 4th L.C., at Kur« 
naul, E.I., Feb. 9. 

Tayob, Louisa Frances, to W. C. Ogilvic, Esq., C.S., at 
Trichinopoly, E.I., Mar. 12. 

Ward, Sarah, to C. L. Brown, Esq., at Sydney, Oct, 0. 

White, Louisa Ann, to C. R. Prensep, Esq., barrister, 
at Culrutta, Feb. 18. 

Williams, Anno E. L., to Capt. Geo. B. Brocks, at 
Calcutta, Feb. 25. 

Yodngson, Ellen, ygst. dau. of the late Lieut. Col. W« 
Y— , of Bowscaur, Cumberland, and late of the Madras 
Army, to R. C. Lawrence, Esq., 73rd regt., at Sylhet, 
E.I., Mar. 30. 

BIRTHS. 


Anthony, the lady of A. A. A—, Esq., of a daughter, 
at Calcutta, Mar. 21. 

Ashe, the lady of Brev. Maj. A—, fl2nd N. I., of a son, 
at Cawnpore, E. J., Jan. 20. 

Babiugton, the lady of Capt. D. B — , of a son, (since 
dead) at Bellary, E. I., April 7* 

Bayley, the lady of W. H. 3— , Esq., C, S., of • 
daughter, at Madras, Mar. 31. 

Bennett, the lady of George B— , Esq., F. L. S., of a 
daughter, at Sydney, Dee. 26. 

Betts, the lady of W. P. B— , Esq. H. T. J., 20th Regt., 
of a son, at Port William. K. I., Feb. 12. 

Blackman, the lady of the Rev. C. B— , of a son, at 
Palamcottah. E. I., Feb. 12. 

Blanshard, the lady of Lieut. B-— , 63rd Bengal N. I., 
of a daughter, at Bombay, Mar. 17> 

Betts, the lady of E. D. B— , Esq., of a son, at the 
Globe, Sydney, Dec. 17. 

Bro wnlow, the lady of Capt. Y. A. B— , of a son, at 
Kurnaul, E. I., Feb .16, 

Bruce, the lady of W. C. B— , Esq., of a son, at Bombay, 
Jan. 20. 

Budd, the lady of Capt. W. H. B— , Sub-assist. Cun# 
Gen., of a daughter, at Hoonsoor, E. I., April 9. 

Benney, the lady of W. S. B— , Esq., of a son, at 
Madras, Mar. 10. 

Carnegie, the lady of J. W. 0— , Esq., 15th N. I., of a 
daughter, at Barrackpore, E. I., Feb. 20. 

Caulfclld, the lady of Col. C — , C. B., of a daughter, 
at Benards, E. I., Feb. 29. 

Chambers, the lady of Lieut. Col. R. E. C — , 5th L. C„ 
of a daughter, at Kurnaul, E. I., Feb. 12. 

Chpmon, Mrs. James, of a daughter, at Sydney, Nov* 


Clmtfleld, the lady of R. W. C— , of a son, at Calical, 
E. I., Jan. 24 . 

Crichton, the lady of Lieut. Col, D. C— , 64th N. I., of 
a son, at Delhi, E. I., Feb. 8. 

Cotton, the lady of Lieut. R. C— , 27th M. N. I., of a 
son. at Palaveraxn, E. I., Mar. 10. 

Craigie, the lady of Capt. Hulket C— , 20th N. I;, of a 
daughter, at Subathoo^E. I. Feb. 2. 

Curtis, the lady of A. J. C— , Eaq., of a daughter, at 
lauluah, E. I., Jan* 11. 
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it> the tody of J. P. 0—, Esq., of a daughter, at 

Monghyr, E 1 M Feb. 18. 

DOurias, the tody of Capt. C. D-, 14th N. I., of * 

. daughter, at Tuttygurh, E. I., Jan. SI . 

Eodes, the lady of Cant. F. E— , 80th N. I., of a 
son, at Bellary, E. I.. Mar. 26. 

Egerton, the tody of W. E— , Esq., 2nd N. 1., of a 
son, at Calcutta, Mar. 26, 

Elliot, the lady of Win. E-~, Esq., C.S., of a daughter, 
at Madura, E.I., Mar. 2 7, * 

Erskine, the lady of Capt. G. K. E— , of a daughter, at 
Rricote, E.I., Mar. 9. / 

Faiwhawe, the lady of R. F. F— , Esq., 18th N.I., of a 
daughter, at Secrole, E.I., Feb. 19. 

Faunce, the .tody of Capt. F— , of a daughter, at Can. 
berry, Queauboyan, JV.S.fF’., Nor. 20. 

Field, the tody of Lieut. J. F. F— , H.M. 9th regt., of a 
son, at Hacareebaugh, E.I., Mar. 10. 

Ford, Mra. R., of a eon, at Sydney, N.S.W., Oct. SI. 

JFrere. the lady of W. E. F— , Esq., C.8., of a daughter, 

' at Bombay, Jan 21 . 

Fregear, the ledy.of Vincent F— , Esq., of a daughter, at 
Amedpore, Jaunpore, E.I., Feb. ll. 

Grey, the ledy of Chas. G— , Esq., 8th regt. N.I., of a 
eon, at Bombay, Feb. 24. 

Glast,the lady of A. G. G— , Esq., of a daughter, at Cal- 
cutta, Feb. 14. 

Grant, the tody of Capt. G— ■, 27th N.I., of a daughter, 
at Calcutta, Feb. 18. 

Gnhan, the lady of Capt. J. B G— , 26th N.I., of a 
daughter, at Dinapore, E.I., Mar. 22. 

Hamilton, the tody of R. N. C. H— , Esq., of a eon (since 
dead), at Agra, E.I., Feb. 16. 

Hennyngton, the lady of Lieut. J. C. H— , 24th N.I., of 
a son, at Puruliga, K.I., Feb. 20. 

Harris, the lady of F. H— , Esq., of a daughter, at 
Trichinopoly, E.I., Mar. p. 

Harrison, the lady of A. H. H — , Esq., C.S., of a son, 
at Byculla, E.I., Mar. 3. 

Hawkins, the lady of Capt. F. S. H — , of a daughter, at 
Simla, E.X., Feb. 19. 

Hawkins, the lady of J. H— , Esq., C.S., of a son, at 
Calcutta, Mar. 11. 

Hicks, the lady of Capt. S. R., 35th N.I., of a daughter, 
at Peramboor, E.I., April 7. 

James, the lady of Kerriaon J — , Esq., of a daughter, at 
Sydney, Dee. 12. 

Kelso, the tody of J. K— , Esq., of a son, at Sylhet, E.I., 
Feb. 22. 

King, the lady of Geo. K— . Esq., Lieut. H.M. 13th L.l , 
of a daughter, at Kurnaul, E.I., Feb. 11. 

Lamb, the lady of G. H. L — , Esq., of a son, at Dacca, 
E.I., April 3. 

Lane, the tody of F. Moore L — , Esq., of a daughter. 
Mar. 30. 

Langdale, the tody of Marmaduke L — , Esq., of a son, 
at St. Thome, E.l. Mar. 2. 

Lincoln, Mrs. Robt., of a son, Jan. 3. 

Logan, the lady of Capt. Geo. L— , 41st N.I., of a son. 
at Vellore, E.l;, Mar. 28. 

Low, the lady of Capt. L— , 3Qth N.I., of a daughter 
(since dead), at Chowringhee, E.I., Feb. 14. 

Lushington, the lady of Geo. L — , Esq., of a son, still- 
born, at Amorah, E.I., Feb. 10. 

Maednnald, the lady of Peter M— , Esq., of a daughter, 
at Midnapore, E.I., Jan. 31. 

Mackenan, the lady of Capt. James M— , 8th Bengal 
L.C., of a son, at Bombay, Mar. 1 . 

Maitland, the lady of Lieut. F. C. M— , 67th N.I., of a 
daughter, at Mirsapore, E.l., Jan. 30. . 

Mahon, the lady of the Rev. G. W. M — , A.M., garrison 
chaplain, of a daughter, at Fort St. George, E.l., 
April 20. 

Masters, the lady of W. M— , Esq., of La Martimere, of 
a son, at Calcutta, Mar. 18. 

Mathew, the lady of the Rev. R. C. M~, of a daughter, 
at Hirzapore, E.L, Feb. 16. 

Me Cutcheon, the lady of John Me C— , Esq., com. 
mander of the bark Jean, of a daughter, at Sydney, 
Dee. 28. 

Me Cally, the tody of Capt. Me C-, 44th N.I., of a son, 
at Bangalore, E.L, Feb. 10. 


DEATHS. 

AtrnvALtr Edward, Esq., aged 87* No?. 1. 

Anderson, Margaret, wife of Captain A—* Mill N. I., 
aged 27, at Bombay, Feb. 25. 

Bowker, Miles, Esq., of Tharlield, Albany, C. G. H., 
after one hour’s illness, aged 80, Feb. 26. 

Brandt, John Henry, Esq., aged 26, at Calcutta, Feb. 10. 

Briggs, Sophia Gore, aged 24, at Bangalore, E. I. 
Jan. 13. 

Brodie, John, 3rd son of the late Alexander B—, D.D., 
of Eastbourne, Sussex ; after a most painful illness of 
eighteen days, from typhus fever caught attending hie 
professional duties in the hospital. This fever was of 
so dreadful a description that several days previous 
to his dissolution, the brain became permanently 
diseased. Ardent in pursuing the wide range of in- 
formation necessary to his calling, and amiable in 
character and conduct, be is deservedly deplored by a 
numerous circle of friends and relations to whom he 
had greatly endeared himself. 

Brown, Mrs. A. J., aged 38, Sept. 26. 

Bruce, Joseph, Esq., aged 20, at Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, Sept. 10. 

Campbell. Assistant Surgeon, on the H. C. Steamer, 
Hugh Lindsay , at sea, April 30. 

Campbell, Lieut. E. J., at Scinde, E. I., March 13. 

Chisholm, Elisa, wife of Major C— ., at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, E. I., March 3. 

Crons, 9ft J. Esq. aged 05. at Colaba, E. I., March R. 

Daniell, Ann, wife of Richard D — Esq, J. P., of Sid- 
bury park, Albany, C. G. H , Feb. 19. 

Darby, Capt. J. S. f 2d or Queen's Royal Regt., at Bom- 
bay, Feb. 23. 

Douglas, Archibald, first Lieut, of the Engineers, at 
Salem, E.l ., March 25. 

Fernandes, J. J., Esq., aged 45, at Mozagan, E. I., 
March 2. 

Forest, Lieut. W. S. L., 20th Native Infantry, at Cal- 
cutta, Marqh 11. 

Frankland, George, Esq., aged 42, at Hobart Town, 
Dec. 90. 

Fraser, Roderick, at Macao, E. I. Jan. 17- 

Freeth, Henry, Assistant Surgeon, at Calcutta, Mar. 11. 

Frith, Lieut. Col. James Henry, C. B., at Madras, Mar. 2. 

Galnrte, K. M., wife of J. B. G— ., Esq., aged 17, at 
Macao, E. I., Jan. 3. ’ 

Haig, Major James R., 34th Light Infantry, and acting 
Adj. Gen, of the army, at Madras, April 1. 

Ferry, Edward, Esq., aged 27, at Sydney, Nov. 28. 

Kerr, Sarah, wife of William Wemyss K — , Esq. at 
Singapore, E. I„ Feb. 10. * 

Lawson, Mrs. F., aged 48, at Calcutta, Feb. 28. 

Leslie, Robert, Esq., at Bhowannccpore, E. I., Feb. 27. 

Lushington, Marianne, at Almorah, E. I., Feb. 10. 

Maclachton, Archibald, Esq., Surgeon, at Hobart Town, 
W. D. L., Jan. 12. 

Mason, Lieut. William, 21st regt., Madras N. I., at 
Bombay, Mar. l. 

Morrige, James B., Esq., aged 52, at Calcutta, Mar. 11. 

M ‘Keller, Duncan, Esq., at Sydney, Nov. 8. 

Meguacl, L. J., Esq., at Bombay, March 0. 

Nelson, Lieut. H. R.. R. N., at Dehra, E. I., Feb. 13. 

Norway, Capt. Henry, aged 32, at Calcutta, Feb. 18. 

Paine, George, Esq., at Pubna, E. I., Feb. 5. 

Purcell, John, Esq., aged 70, at Emu Ford, Mauritius, 
Nov. 24. 

Rees, Cant. Walter W., of the Bengal Army, at Delhi, 
E. 1., Feb. 14. 

Scotland, Jane Steinhouse, wife of Capt. S — , 7th regt., 
at Kullodghee, E. I., April 1. 

Smith, Elizabeth, wife of John S — , Esq., colonial Assis- 
tant Surgeon, aged 42, at Georgetown, V. D. L., 
Oct. 24. 

Sullivan, John, Esq., aged 19, at Sydney, Sept. 29. 

TatUam, John, Esq., formerly of Higbgate, Middlesex, 
at Madras, March 10. * 

Thomas, Capt. G. H. of the 7th regt., L. C., aged 87, 
caused by a fall from lus horse, at Bellary, E. I., 
Mar. 6. 

Werlow, Capt. Bengal Engineers, at Delhi, E. I., Feb. 2. 

Whittell, Lieut. A. R., of H. M. 4l*t «egt. of foot, at 
Vtogorto, E. I., Jan, 20. 


[Notices of Marriages, See., are received by Mr. W. F. Watson, 62, Prinees-street, Edinburgh; Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell, 6, Buchanan-strect, Glasgow; Mrs. Meyler, Abbey Churchyard, Bath ; No. 01, Boulevart St. Martin, Paris; 
Adam Smith, Esq., Calcutta; and eould be forwarded by Booksellers from every part of the Kingdom.] 
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MEMOIR OF PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT, 
QUEEN CONSORT OF EDWARD III. OF ENGLAND. 


Tins popular queen of England, by 
birth a Fleming, was daughter of Wil- 
liam Count of Holland, and sovereign - 
prince of that fertile portion of the low 
countries called Hainault, and Jeanne, 
sister of Philip of Valois, afterwards King 
of France. 

Such then was this renowned British 
queen’s illustrious parentage. To pass 
over the youtliful days and education of 
Philippa, we commence our memoir from 
that "period when, in prospect, at least, 
this exalted individual became first linked 
in with the history of this nation. Prince 
Edward of England, afterwards King Ed- 
ward III. her royal lord, in his very 
youthful days accompanied his mother 
to gain assistance from John of Hainault, 
(whose niece Philippa chanced to be) at 
Valenciennes, in that invasion of Eng- 
land which finally led to the deposition 
and death of Edward II. Whilst at the 
court of Hainault, Edward manifested 
sentiments of preference and attachment 
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for this princess, aware of which, when 
he was afterwards crowned, his council 
and the queen-mother demanded her 
hand in marriage, and in the autumn 
of 1327 she was espoused by proxy at 
Valenciennes. The bride at the tender 
age of fourteen years soon after arrived 
at London with her "uncle, where she was 
received with great pomp, and magnifi- 
cenfly,^entertained, by the mayor and 
cifSens. 

The king himself then only fifteen 
years of age was at that time at York, 
carrying on an unsuccessful war against 
Robert Bruce. But that aged and astute 
hero, as Well in politics as in war, was 
not likely to leave one point for suc- 
cessful attack on the part of his ardent 
but boyish and inexperienced rival, so 
that an undertaking against the Scots 
which, under such a leader could hardly 
be attributed to sage council, must rather 
be looked upon as a part of the policy 
of the queen-mother and her paramour 
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Mortimer who thought it well for their 
own ends, whilst gratifying the king’s 
ambition and youthful vanity, to get rid 
ol‘ his immediate presence from the coun- 
cil -chamber. 

Sir Walter Scott has made the follow- 
ing spirited allusion to this first campaign 
of Edward’s boyhood, in his beautiful 
poem of Halidon Hill : — 

C n an nos. Your first campaign my liege 
That was in Weardalc 

When Douglas gave our camp the midnight 
ruffle 

And turn’d men's beds to biers! 

Kuwaiiu. Aye by St. Edward! I escaped 
right nearly. 

I was a soldier then for holidays 
And slept not in mine armour : my sound 
rest 

Was broken by the cry of “ Douglas ! 
Douglas !” 

And by my couch n griesly chamberlain 
Stood Alan Swinton with his bloody mace. 

It was ;; churchman saved me : my stout 
chaplain, 

Heaven <piit his spirit ! caught a weapon up 
And grappled with the giant ! 

It was however Hubert Bruce’s policy 
eve 1 ' to weary and harass the young king 
by a species of Guerilla warfare, amidst 
the mountains of the north, without 
enabling him to come to a battle. 

Finding her bridegroom absent from 
the capital, his fair Flemish bride went 
lo join him at York. 

On the 24th of January 1328 they 
were solemnly united in the cathedral, 
and immediately after the nuptials Phi- 
lippa was crowned with all pomp and 
state, and during three whole weeks there 
was a continued scene of festivities and 
rejoicings. 

Edward had been summoned to do ho- 
mage to Philip do Valois upon his acces- 
sion to the tli rone of France, and anxious 
to do honour to the ambassadors of his 
suzerain Philip, the king, amongst other 
festivities entertained them with a solemn 
tournament, in which thirteen knights on 
a side contended. This jousting was per- 
formed in Cheapside- — between the Cross 
at the end of* Wood Street, and that of 
Soper Lane or Queen Street, on which 
occasion the street was covered with sand, 
to prevent the horses slipping, and across 
the street, near the cross, was erected a 
stately scaffold surmounted by a roof re- 
sembling a gothic tower, that Queen Phi- 
lippa and her ladies might conveniently 
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Queen of England . 

’sit to witness the performance. During 
this passage of arms the scaffold broke 
down to the imminent peril of the queen 
and her attendant ladies who providen- 
tially escaped only with a terrible fright. 
Exasperated at this perilous event to his 
consort, and giving way to those bursts 
of passion to winch the youthful monarch 
was not un frequently subject, the king 
instantly ordered the careless carpenters 
to be punished, but the queen graciously 
threw herself at Edward’s feet and would 
not rise until slie had obtained the par- 
don of the poor arliznns, which very hu- 
mane and praiseworthy act gained for 
her the admiration and love of all persons. 

During the king's minority the royal 
pair resided chioHy in Woodstock Pa- 
lace, Oxford, where his son, Edward the 
renowned “ Black " Prince was horn, 
July 15, 1330. About this period the 
king resolved to shake off tlu: unworthy 
yoke imposed upon him by bis wicked 
mother and her heartless paramour Lord 
Mortimer. As well to avenge himself 
for the deaths of his father Edward 11. 
and his uncle the Earl of Kent, he brought 
about the ignominious execution of Mor- 
timer, whilst the Queen-dowager Isabella 
was imprisoned at Castle Rising in Nor- 
folk the greater part of her life. His- 
torians, generally, have asserted that, the 
queen-mother there endured perpetual 
imprisonment, but we find by Bymer 
that — a certain document, was witnessed 
by her “in hospitio Episcopi VVyntoni- 
ensis apud Suthwerk,"’ anno 1341, and 
that she was afterwards appointed to ne- 
gotiate a peace with England. 

The young and virtuous Queen Phi- 
lippa now happily presided without a 
rival at the English court, which soon 
became renowned for a lofty and bril- 
liant tone of manners. Learned, refined, 
and sagacious, the royal pair ruled Eng- 
land with tlio greatest popularity, and, 
whilst Edward won the hearts of his sub- 
jects by his warlike propensities, Philippa 
cultivated and encouraged the peaceful 
arts. By means of her father’s subjects 
she introduced the woollen trade into 
Norwich, which to this day presents 
many Flemish features both in architec- 
ture and manners. Here Philippa held 
many tournaments ; and her memory as 
foundress of all their prosperity, is still 
revered by the inhabitants of that eastern 
metropolis. 

[the court 
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The* years 1333-4-5 were unhappily 
occupied by Edward in a very cruel war 
against his brother-in-law David King of 
Scotland, a minor sovereign. In these 
campaigns Queen Philippa accompanied 
her royal lord, and, at the siege of Bam- 
borough Castle, was in considerable dan- 
ger. The queen was also present with bel- 
li us band when lie gained the battle of 
lialidon Hill. During this warfare she 
became the mother of two princesses and 
a son, William, who died at Hatlield in 
Yorkshire. 

Hitherto the conjugal happiness of the 
voung queen had been complete, but the 
heart of Edward, for the first time since 
their marriage, was attracted by another 
love, and, if the object of his passion had 
not been the most virtuous as well as the 
fairest woman of her time, the domestic 
tranquillity of Queen Philippa must have 
ended about the period of the conclusion 
of the Scottish war in the year 1330. 

The Earl of Salisbury had been taken 
prisoner in (he war which had broken 
out between England and France, and 
his northern castle of Wark defended by 
his nephew ;uid the Countess of Salis- 
bury was suddenly besieged by Xing 
David, and as suddenly relieved by King 
Edward III., who, after dispersing the 
Scots, became violently enamoured of the 
beautiful Countess of Salisbury, whom he 
had so gallantly rescued. M. Alexandre 
Dumas lias, our readers will perceive, 
made this the subject of a fine historical 
tale, which he lias handled so beauti- 
fully as regards the fiction and so faith- 
fully as regards the material facts of the 
history of that period. It being matter 
of very wide conjecture who this lovely 
personage really was, we prefer telling 
the tale in the words of an ancient histo- 
rical ballad which lias merely versified 
the narrative of Froissart, not being our- 
selves disposed to attach more than le- 
gendary value to many portions of it : we 
would mention, indeed, that the learned 
commentator, Capel, considers this ballad 
as undoubtedly written by Shakspere. 
The ballad appears to us much more an- 
cient than the time of Elizabeth : — 

Whenas Edward the Third did live 

That valiant king 
David of Scotland to invade 

Did then begin. 

The town of Berwick suddenly 

From us lie won 
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And burnt Newcastle to the givund, 
Thus strife begun. 

To Roxborough Castle* inarched he, 

And by the force of warlike men 
Besieged therein a gallant fair lady 
While that her husband was in France 
His country's honour to advance, 

The noble famous Earl of Salisbury. 

Brave Sir William Montacute|- 
Rode then in haste 
Who declared unto our liege 
The Scottish king’s boast, 

Who like a lion in his rage 
Did straightway prepare 
For to save the lady fair 
From King David’s siege. 

But when the Scottish host heard say 
Edward our king was come that day, 
They raised the siege and march'd aw r ay ; 
So when he did come 
With warlike* banner trump and drum, 
None but a gallant lady met he there. 

Vyiom when he did with loving eyes 
Behold and see 

Her peerless beauty did enthrall 
1 1 is majesty : 

And ever the longer that he look'd 
The more he might, 

For only in her beauty was 
1 1 is heart’s delight.. 

And humbly then upon her knee 
She thank'd his royal majesty 

That he had driven danger from her gate. 
“ Rady,” said he, “ stand up in peace, 
Although niv war doth now increase.” 

“ Lord keep,” she said, “ all danger from 
your grace.'’ 

Now is the king Full sad in soul 
And wots not why, 

All for the love of the fair dame 
Of Salisbury. 

She knowing not his cause of griei, 

Did come to see 

Wherefore his highness sat alone 
So heavily. 

“I have been wrong’d, fair dame,” quoth 
he, 

“ Since 1 came hither unto thee.” 

“No, God forbid, my sovereign,” said she. 
“If I were worthy for to know 
The cause and ground of this your woe, 
You should liavc help if it did in me lie.” 

“ Swear to perform that word to me 
Thou bidye gay, 

To thee the sorrows of my heart 
I will betray.” 

“ I swear by all the suints in heaven 
I will,” quoth slie ; 

“ And let my lord have no mistrust 
At all in me.” 

* It was Wark Clastic. 

I Whom we presume to mean tl I‘>‘*1». 
in M. Alexandre Dumas'** tale. 
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“ Then take thyself to task,” he said ; 

For why? thy beauty hath betray’d 
And pierced a king with thy bright 
shining eye ; 

If thou wilt then some mercy show 

Thou wilt expel a prince’s woe, 

So shall I live or else in sorrow die.” 

“ Take all the leave that I can give 
Your majesty.” 

“ But on your beauty all my joys 
Are fix’d effectually.” 

“ Take thou my beauty from my face 
My gracious lord.” 

“ Didst thou not swear to grant my 
will?” 

“All I may, I will fulfil.” 

“ Then for thy sovereign’s love let thy 
true love be seen.” 

11 My lord your speech I will reprove, 

You cannot give to me your love 
For that belongs unto your queen ; 

“ But I suppose your grace did this 
Only to try • 

Whether a wanton tale might tempt 
Dame Salisbury. 

Not from yourself therefore, my liege, 

I turn away, 

But from your wanton tempting tale 
I go iny way.” 

“ Oh, turn again my lady bright, 

Gone is the comfort of my heavy heart ; 

Here comes the Earl of Warwick, ♦ he 

The father of my cruel fair ladye, 

My grief to him, I straightway will im- 
part.” 

“ Why is my sovereign lord the king 
So sad in mind ?” 

“ Because that 1 lmve lost the thing 
I cannot find.” 

“ What thing is that my gracious lord 
Which you have lost ? 

“ It is my heart, which is near dead 
’Twixt fire and frost ! 

Tt is thy daughter, noble earl, 

That heaven-bright lamp ! that peerless 
pearl ! 

Which kills my heart, yet do I her adore !” 

“ If that be all, iny gracious king, 

That works your grief ; 

I will persuade the scornful dame 
To yield relief. 

Never shall she my daughter he 
If she Tefusc, 

The love and favour of a king 
May her excuse.” 

Thus wise Warwick went away, 

But quite contrary did he say 


* The celebrated Countess of Salisbury by 
some was said to be daughter to the Lord du 
Graison, a Burgundian noble settled in Eng- 
land and no relation to the Earl of Warwick. 
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Whenas he did the beauteous countess 
meet, 

“ Well met my daughter,” then quoth 
he, 

“ A message I must do to thee, 

Our royal king most kindly doth thee 
greet ; 

“ The king will die less thou to him 
Do grant thy love I” 

“To love the king, my husband’s love 
I must remove.” 

“ It is right charity to love, 

My daughter dear!” 

“ But no love charitable 
Can thus appear !” 

“ His greatness may bear out the blame !” 
“ But his kingdom cannot buy out the 
shame !” 

“ He craves thy love who may bereave thy 
Ufc. 

It is my duty to say this.” 

“ But not my honesty to yield, I wis, 

I mean to die a true unspotted wife.” 

“ Now hast thou spoken, my daughter 
dear ! 

As I would have ; 

Chastity bears a golden name 
Unto the grave ! 

And when unto thy wedded lord 
Thou provest untrue 
Then let my bitterest curses* still 
Thy soul pursue ! 

Then with a smiling cheer go thou 
As right and reason doth allow', 

Y et show r our king thou bear’st no har- 
lot’s mind.” 

“Here comes the lady of my life,” 

The king did say. 

“My father bids me, sovereign lord, 

Your will obey. 

And I consent, if you will grant 
One boon to me.” 

“ I grant it thee, my ladye fair, 

Whate’er it be.” 

“ My husband is alive you know, 

First let me kill him ere I go 

And then at your command I will for 
ever be.” 

“Thy husband now in France doth rest.” 
“No, no, he lies within my breast 

And being, so nigh he will my falsehood 
sec.” 

With that she started from the king 
And took her knife, 

And desperately she aim’d to rid 
Herself of life. 

King Edward started from his chair 
Her hand to stay. 

“Oh, noble king, you’ve broke your troth 
With me this day.” 

“ Thou shalt not do this deed,” quoth 
he. 

“ Then never speak of love to me !” 
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“ I never will attempt this suit again. 

Live you in honour and estate 

With thy true lord and wedded mate, 
While for my wrongful love I ever bear 
the blame !” 

The king’s romantic love for this fair 
and virtuous personage was at its height 
when he revived the Feast of the Round 
"ruble. However beautiful this lady 
might be, we are not yet aware that any 
portrait of her has descended to pos- 
terity but many exist of the monarch 
whose love she so worthily resisted. 
Edward is allowed to have possessed 
great elegance and majesty of person, 
and perfection of features mingled with 
an expression of high intellect. 

Froissart, in his narrative, points out I ) 
us that in proof of penitence King Ed- 
ward made great exertions to restore the 
brave Earl of Salisbury to his countess, 
and indeed the exchange of this nobleman 
for the Earl of Moray, who had been 
taken during the Scottish war, was effected 
soon after this scene which he has de- 
scribed, but lie says that when Edward 
summoned the Earl and Countess of 
Salisbury to assist in holding the Feast of 
the Round Table, the virtuous countess 
dressed herself in the plainest garments, 
and avoided the king's notice as much 
as possible. By taking this course she 
proved herself to be a prudent and vir- 
tuous wife, and a true friend to the 
queen. 

In the year 1337 instigated by Robert 
d’ Artois, Count of Beaumont, whom Phi- 
lip of France had banished, Edward made 
his first claim on France, and an entire 
year was spent in promoting alliances and 
making preparations for the grand expe- 
dition against that kingdom. In the 
month of June, the queen lost her father 
William, Count of Ilainault and Holland. 
After his death her majesty resided dur- 
ing several summers at Antwerp and 
Ghent while her husband was vicar of the 
empire, and, as such, head and general 
of the Germanic league formed against 
Philip of Valois, King of France. While 
resident in the Low Countries the queen 
gave birth to her second and third sons, 
Lionel of Antwerp, afterwards Duke of 
Clarence, and John, called John of Gaunt 
by the English, born at the city of Ghent 
on the day on which his father gained his 
great naval victory of Blankcnburg over 
the fleet of Philip of Valois. 
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In the year 1346 was confided to Phi- 
lippa the regency of England, when King 
Edward mustered all his strength for a 
second invasion of France, a most momen- 
tous era in the life of* the queen. The 
king left Philippa governess of England, 
assisted by his cousin the Earl of Kent 
and her young son Lionel who was then 
but eight years old. This prince was re- 
quired to sit on his father's throne, and 
go through all the ceremonies of opening 
Parliament, which duties had indeed been 
performed by his brother (the Prince of 
Wales at a much earlier age, and were 
again afterwards fulfilled by Prince Tho- 
mas at four years of age, and in a subse- 
quent reign by King Henry VI. at the 
almost improbable age of three years !) 
So early were our princes of the house of 
Plantagenct introduced to the world ; 
but it should at the same time be re- 
marked that many died of premature old 
age. The Prince of Wales, the beloved 
son of Philippa, accompanied his sire to 
win his spurs in battle in France. 

King David of Scotland, as a diversion 
in favour of his ally, the King of France, 
had fixed upon the period of King Ed- 
ward’s departure to commence a most 
formidable invasion, for which he had 
been long making secret preparation. 

The battle of Cressy was won by Ed- 
ward 111. August 26th, 1346. We have, 
just now, however, but little concern 
with the oft told tale of “that famed 
Picard field,’* excepting that the queen 
had the satisfaction of finding that her 
young, amiable, and brave son Edward, 
Prince of Wales, was the hevo of the 
victory. At the early age of sixteen he 
had performed the executive part of a 
valiant leader. 

“ Is my son dead ? is he wounded ? is 
he overthrown ?** asked King Edward of 
the Earl of Warwick, who came to implore 
the monarch to bring up his reserve to 
the assistance of the prince. 

The earl assured him the prince was 
contesting valiantly. “Then begone,** 
said the king, who, with the true coolness 
of an experienced general, was watching 
the fortunes of the fight from the top of 
a windmill, “ tell him I expect he will 
win his spurs to-day, and he shall not 
be deprived, even by his own sire, of any 
share of the glory of such a field as this.” 

The result \yas, as it is well known, that 
the heroic boy triumphed over his mo- 
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liter's uncle, Philip of Valois, despite of 
the aid of “ Genoa’s bow, Bohemia's 
plume, and Caesar's eagle shield.”* 

The battle of Cressy may be considered 
an incident in tne long siege of Calais, 
since it was with the intention of winning 
that town, which was the most formidable 
obstruction to the commerce of England, 
that Edward III. undertook this expe- 
dition. 

When all the impediments which in- 
tervened between the king and the 
quiet holding of Calais had been swept 
away by the defeat of the French army 
in this and some lesser engagements, 
Edward entrenched himself before Calais 
a fortnight after the battle of Cressy. 

The queen, alas ! had scarcely time to 
indulge in the feelings of a wife and 
mother, after the glorious victory of Cres- 
sy, before she was called upon actively 
to repel David’s invasion, for the King 
of Scotland had advanced into England, 
as far as Newcastle, with banners dis- 
played. Under such trying circumstances 
Philippa did not content herself with re- 
pelling the enemy by sage measures in 
the council: with true courage and be- 
coming spirit for her station she immedi- 
ately advanced to the north with rein- 
forcements to the troops already stationed 
there. When at Newcastle-on-Tyne the 
news arrived that the King of the Scots had 
drawn up 40,000 men in order of battle, 
within three short miles of the town. 
The qucenimmediatclymounted her white 
charger and proceeded to the field of bat- 
tle, where she found her small, but well 
appointed, army prepared to engage the 
Scots on the lands of the Lord Neville, at 
the place called Neville’s Cross. Philippa 
rode between the lines and spoke to the 
soldiers “imploring them in the name of 
God and St. George to do their duty 
valiantly in the absence of the king.” 
They answered, “ they would fight the 
better on that account.” 

It was on the 17th of October, 1346, 
that the battle soon afterwards commen- 
ced, when Philippa withdrew into New- 
castle. In three hours it was decided 
against the Scots, and before the evening 
fell, news was brought the queen that the 
King of Scots had been taken prisoner, in 
his retreat, by a valiant northern squire, 
called John Copeland. 

* Charles IV., afterwards Emperor of Ger- 
many ami Kin£ of Bohemia, was in this battle. 
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The queen sent to Copeland requesting 
him to deliver his prisoner to her, but 
received an uncivil answer. The esquire 
sent word, “ He would deliver the King 
of Scots to no one but to the command 
of his lord, King Edw’ard ; that he owed 
no obedience to a woman, and would 
obey no orders but those of his sovereign.” 
This was a bold answer to a victorious 
regent, and Copeland had no sooner 
uttered this defiance against the female 
majesty which was at that time regnant 
in England than he repented him of his 
audacity, and setting* a strong guard over 
King David lie made the best of his way 
to King Edward at Calais, in hopes of 
bringing the first news of the battle and 
the capture of his enemy, with an expla- 
nation of the reasons which moved him to 
give such an answer to the queen’s de- 
mands. Edward showed no resentment 
to Copeland, approved of his reasons, and 
made him a knight banneret on the spot, 
besides granting him a pension of £500 a 
year, and he was ordered to surrender 
his prisoner to the queen’s commands. 
Copeland stayed three days at Calais, and 
then returned and delivered King David 
to the sheriff of Yorkshire, to be conveyed 
to the Tower of London. As soon as the 
queen had seen the royal captive in llie 
possession of the king's officers, she left 
the north iii the guardianship of Lords 
Percy and Neville, and sailed from Eng- 
land October 29th, and arrived at the 
camp of the king before Calais. 

Philippa was too truly noble and gene- 
rous to resent the petulance of John 
Copeland ; we find no symptoms of her 
having prejudiced the mind of her royal 
lord against him. 

The presence of this admirable lady is 
to be traced at Calais by its beneficial 
influence, as the well-known and beau- 
tiful incident of the celebrated burghers 
of Calais would tend to bear witness — if 
true, and if merely fiction it speaks, at 
least, favourably of the general character 
of the queen for kind-heartedness and 
humanity of disposition. 

Philippa remained encamped before 
Calais with the king during the winter 
of 1346-7, and the spring, summer, and 
autumn of 1347. During this time the 
young Earl of Flanders was be tro tiled to 
her majesty’s eldest daughter, the Princess 
Isabella, but the bridegroom took hasty 
flight, joining the French, to the great 
[the court 
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mortification of the queen, who could 
scarcely be comforted for the slight put 
upon the young princess. 

France had put her sickle into her 
second harvest since Edward with his 
victorious army had beleaguered Calais. 
Famine, at length, did more for Edward 
than arms ; having eaten every thing 
which they possessed, the people of Ca- 
lais fed for some weeks on boiled leather 
and the weeds of their gardens, until at 
length they were forced to think seriously 
of surrendering, if they could but obtain 
considerate terms. But all the capitula- 
tion Edward would vouchsafe was that he 
would spare the bulk of the people from 
indiscriminate slaughter, if six of the 
principal burghers who had been most 
active in the defence of the town were 
delivered up to death with ropes about 
their necks. 

The whole of the survivors of the de- 
solate town were convened in the market 
place when Sir Walter Manny delivered 
this message. The grand question then 
was who the parties were that were to 
be delivered up? Unable to come to a 
decision themselves, with a sort of gene- 
rous disinterestedness they all crowded 
around their virtuous magistrate, Eustace 
de St. Pierre, and besought him to come 
to a. determination for them. 

“ Is there any one here to whom virtue 
is dearer than life ?” asked Eustace ; “ if 
there be, let him offer himself as an ob- 
lation for the safety of his fellow-citizens, 
for the love, and after the example of Him 
who offered himself as an atonement for 
the salvation of mankind.” 

A universal silence followed his ad- 
dress. Each citizen of Calais looked 
round for an example of that magnani- 
mity which individually they wanted the 
courage to display. Eustace then re- 
sumed : — 

“ It had been base in me, my towns- 
men, to propose any sacrifice to others I 
were not will ing to incur myself. Indeed, 
the station to which you have exalted me 
by your choice calls on me to be the 
leader in this duty. I give my life freely, 

1 give it cheerfully for your sakes. Who 
comes next ?” 

Two others now offered themselves 
in quick succession ; the voice of the 
first exclaimed, “ Tour son.” He was 
a youth not yet come to years of ma- 
turity ! 
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“Your kinsman," cried the other. lie 
was John Dacre. 

Another kinsman cried aloud, “ Peter 
Wissart.” 

“ His brother,” .exclaimed James Wis- 
sart. The two latter, Froissart declares, 
were noted for their great wealth and 
possessions. 

“All!” exclaimed Sir Walter Manny, 
bursting into tears, “ why was 1 not a 
burgher of Calais, to make the sixth in 
this glorious band.” 

Who the sixth was it is not recorded, 
excepting that there ensued a contest who 
should take the honourable place. 

When the required number of six pa- 
triots had been enrolled, and halters hung 
around their necks, so much more glo- 
rious in their eyes ’than collars of chival- 
ric insignia, their fellow-burghers sur- 
rounded them, and, in a spirit almost 
of adoration, east themselves, with tears 
and groans, on their knees before their 
heroic mayor, when they saw him and his 
devoted companions go forth to certain 
death. The clamour of their mourning 
passed beyond the gates of Calais and 
reached the barriers. The English sol- 
diers poured out from their tents to be- 
hold the little band of patriots as they 
passed, conducted by the valiant Lord 
John de Vienc, governor of Calais, who 
wept bitterly. 

As soon as they reached King Ed- 
ward’s tent he eyed them with angry 
looks, for lie hated much the people of 
Calais, since their ships of war had done 
his subjects the greatest injury. 

“ Manny,” said the king, “ are these 
the principal inhabitants of Calais ?” 

“ They are, my liege, not only the 
principal men in Calais but in France, if 
virtue gives pre-eminence.” 

“Were they delivered peaceably?” 
asked Edward ; “ was there any commo- 
tion ?” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Sir Wal- 
ter, “ but gentle king, I pray you spare 
their lives, or the whole world will cry 
out on your cruelty.” 

Notwithstanding this entreaty, Edward 
gave a sign to his marshal to lead them 
forth to instant death, but at that moment 
Queen Philippa threw herself at the 
king’s feet, and appealing to her love for 
him, which had induced her to cross the 
seas and share the dangers of his cam- 
paign, implored him to abate his wrath, 
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and grant for her sake the lives of those 
distinguished citizens. 

Edward could not deny the request of 
his admirable queen, but lie yielded to 
her entreaties rather ungraciously, saying 
that he wished she had been any where 
else that day, but as she wished to have 
the disposal of those rebels she might 
take them and do what she pleased with 
them. 

Philippa very thankfully complied with 
the terms of this extorted assent, and as 
the heroic burghers were consigned to 
her disposal, this great and good princess 
gave them each a good dinner, a suit of 
new clothes and a purse containing six 
nobles, and sent them back with joy to 
their lamenting townsmen. 

A fortnight after this event Queen 
Philippa gave birth to a daughter, the 
Princess Margaret who was born in 
Calais, which after its capture became 
an English town and so remained for 
upwards of two hundred years, Edward 
having turned out the ancient inhabitants 
and peopled it with English. 

Philippa returned to England with her 
husband after these victories in the Oc- 
tober of that year, in order to prepare for 
the marriage of her second daughter the 
beautiful Princess Joanna with Don Pe- 
dro, the Prince of Castile, afterwards sur- 
named the Cruel. A truce with France 
on very advantageous terms to England 
had been concluded, and the historian of 
Edward 111., Joshua Barnes, may well 
say, speaking of this important era in the 
lives of the illustrious pair : — 

“ Now doth King Edward III. stand in 
the full zenith of liis years and glory ; lie 
had but just passed the thirty-fifth year of 
his life, no possessed a lovely row of nopeful 
children, a virtuous and beautiful consort, 
and his kingdoms were in peace and full 
prosperity. Abroad he was renowned above 
all tne kings of the earth for his notable vic- 
tories by sea and land ; in Scotland, France, 
and Bretagne for set battles, towns taken, 
for kings slain, kings routed, and kings taken 
captive ; nor was his moderation less admired 
which he showed in refusing the dignity of 
emperor. This is the brightest period of his 
reign though another king remains to be a 
captive to his arms, and another king is des- 
tined to recover an usurped crown by the aid 
of his fortune and his sword.” 

Barnes here alludes to the- taking of 
the King of France by the Black Prince 
at the battle of Nazara, and the restora- 
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tion of Pedro the Cruel by that hero in 
the succession war of Spain. 

The queen had now to weep the death 
of her second daughter Joanna who was 
destroyed by the plague, called “ the 
black death ” at Bayonne, on her bridal 
day. This dreadful plague which deso- 
lated Europe took the young bride of 
Pedro as one of its first English victims. 

The queen after this period remained 
in England employing herself in encou- 
raging the arts and commerce, in patron- 
izing authors, encouraging architecture, 
and in superintending the royal family. 
The Princes Edmund, Thomas, and Wil- 
liam, and the Princess Blanche of the 
Tower, were born after the siege of Ca- 
lais : the two last died in their infancy. 

Queen Philippa was enrolled as the 
principal lady at the institution of the 
Order of the Garter : her dress is de- 
scribed as a robe of blue velvet some- 
what similar to that worn by her present 
majesty at the chapters of the Order in 
the present day. Wc repeat not the 
common stories of the origin of the Gar- 
ter, ;unongst others that it was originally 
founded by Richard Ccvur de Lion at. the 
siege of Acre and his knights were called 
knights of the blue thong. But the 
motto, “ lToni soit qu’il mal y pense ” 
was certainly indicative of Edward’s well- 
known passion for the countess, since 
Froissart uses nearly the same words 
three times in relating the adventures at 
Wark Castle. The king did not conceal 
his passion, but the virtue of the lady 
defied the world to think evil thereof ; no 
thanks, however, to the morality of the 
king, for all the praise was due to the 
excellent principles of this same Countess 
of Salisbury — that this episode did not 
really prove to be a very melancholy one 
in Queen Philippa’s life. 

After the battle of Poictiers, which 
took place on the 19tli of Sept., anno 
1356, Philippa’s beloved son, Edward, 
overcame his mother’s reluctance to his 
marriage with his beautiful cousin Jo- 
anna Countess of Kent, which was per- 
formed in her presence, Oct. 10, 1361.* 

That Queen Philippa was a great pa- 
troness of learned men we have the per- 
sonal testimony of Froissart who about 
this time became her secretary. 

* For the particulars sec the Memoir of Jo- 
anna, the Fair Maid of Kent, which, with a 
Portrait, will succeed this number. 

[the court 
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This entertaining chronicler left the 
service of the Countess of Namur on ac- 
count of an unhappy passion which had 
long tormented him, and came to Eng- 
land in hopes of forgetting some belle 
Alix or Anne who held troublesome pos- 
session of his heart. The countess re- 
commended him to her sister Queen Phi- 
lippa, who appointed him in 1301 to the 
office of what he calls “clerk of her 
chamber,” meaning her “ privaio secre- 
tary !” and he was often engaged by the 
queen in making tours through Europe 
for the purpose of noting down the dil- 
erent events of those stirring times ; we 
therefore owe to the patronage of Queen 
Philippa a part of the most entertaining 
and individualising history that was ever 
written. These are his own words — 

“ Now you who read, have read, or shall 
read this history, consider in your own minds 
how 1 could have known and collected the 
facts of which l treat? In truth 1 must in- 
form you that I began my collections at the 
early ago of twenty years of age, and came 
into the world at the time when these things 
were passing, in the knowledge of which I 
have always taken greater pleasure than in 
anything else. God lias been so gracious to 
me that I was well with all parties, and in 
thi‘ household of kings, especially of King 
IM ward and in that of lii.s noble queen, the 
Lady Philippa of Hainault, Queen of Eng- 
land, Lady of Ireland and of Aquitaine, to 
whom in my youth I was secretary, and 
amused her with gallant ditties and madri- 
gals of love. Through affection and respect 
to that uoble and puissant lady to whom 1 
belonged, all the great lords, dukes, earls 
and barons loved me, saw me with pleasure 
and were of the greatest service to me. Thus 
under the protection of this great lady and 
at her cost 1 have searched in my time the 
greater part of Christendom (in truth who- 
ever seeks will find), and wherever I came I 
mude inquiry after such ancient knights and 
squires as had been present at these deeds of 
arms, and such as were well enabled to speak 
of them, in this manner have 1 collected 
the materials for this noble history. I have 
always requested accounts of battles and ad- 
ventures especially since the taking of the 
uoble King John prisoner at the mighty 
battle of Poictiers. Before that time 1 was 
young in years and understanding, however 
on quitting school I boldly undertook to 
write on the wars above-mentioned, which 
composition such as it was, I carried to Eng- 
land and presented to my Lady Philippa 
Queen of England who received it graciously 
to my great profit.” 

Queen Philippa greatly improved the 
worldly wealth of her secretary, for when 
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in the commencement of his employment 
he went on his historical tour to Scot- 
land, he could only afford to travel on 
horseback with his portmanteau behind 
him and his greyhound running after 
him, yet we find that nis establishment 
was afterwards a handsome horse for 
himself and a stout hackney to carry his 
baggage, and a varlet his attendant. 

Froissart left the service of the Queen 
of England to attend her second son 
Lionel Duke of Clarence to Italy when 
that prince married Violante* the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Milan. 

At the grand festivals on the occa- 
sion, after the tournaments, the noble 
and royal company danced virelays of 
Froissart’s composing. The virelay is a 
dance like the cotillion, or quadrille, in 
which the dancers who first, advanced 
sung a lyric in dialogue, and all joined in 
a chorus to the music to which they 
danced while they performed the round. 
It combined the charms of poetry and 
music, vocal and instrumental, with the 
grace of motion to a singular degree, and 
it seems surprising that in the recent en- 
deavours to revive the military exercises 
and magnificent diversions of the middle 
ages so elegant and courtly a dance as 
the virelay lias been omitted ; but per- 
chance now we have hinted at it, this 
dance and its accompaniment may be- 
come popular among the great on grand 
occasions. 

All the rejoicings and feastings at the 
marriage of the princely Lionel were 
suddenly interrupted by the illness of 
the bridegroom who fell sick of a. fever, 
and though he recovered for a few weeks, 
died three months after liis marriage. 
This sad conclusion to his marriage fes- 
tivities hastened the death of Queen Phi- 
lippa, who had been for more than a year 
in declining health from a complication 
of disorders which terminated in dropsy. 
She died at Windsor Castle the 15th of 
Aug., anno 1309. Her royal husband at- 
tended her deathbed with the utmost in- 
dications of affection. She earnestly com- 
mended to his care her youngest son, 
Prince Thomas of Woodstock, who was 
then little more than ten years old, and 
the payment of her debts. The queen 
was supposed to be aged about fifty- 
eight at the time of her death. She had 

A Portrait of this princess is in progress. 
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been the mother of twelve children, eight 
of whom survived her ; but the death of 
her son Lionel of Clarence occurred 
nearly at the same time as her own de- 
cease. Philippa is buried in a tomb se- 
parate from her husband ; she lies at his 
feet in St. Edward’s Chapel, Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; her statue in alabaster (which 
has afforded the authority for the minute 
details of our portrait) reclines on a por- 
phyry slab of the tomb which is altar- 
shaped, the sides are surrounded by nu- 
merous smaller statues in niches, repre- 
senting her kindred and children : it is 
well worthy the examination of the cu- 
rious. 

The expenses of her numerous family 
and the incessant wars in which her hus- 
band was engaged, prevented her from 
being so munificent a foundress as some 
English queens her predecessors, but she 
gave some pecuniary assistance to the 
magnificent college at Oxford which hears 
her name, and helped it still further by 
her influence and patronage. Queen’s 
College was really founded by her chap- 
lain the learned and excellent Robert de 
Eglesfield. 

Philippa likewise aided the famous hos- 


pital of St. Catherine by the Tower, a 
foundation peculiarly under the patron- 
age of the queen-consorts of England, 
which asylum some ten years past was 
rebuilt in the Regent’s Park, in exact 
imitation of the original, the interior 
and appurtenances being in every re- 
spect preserved, which transfer was ren- 
dered necessary when the Act of Parlia- 
ment passed, and the site together with 
that formerly the churchyard of St. Ca- 
therine near the Tower were excavated, 
for the St. Catherine Docks. This and 
other similar excavations fortunately for 
the founder of the new system of ex- ur- 
ban burial now so generally adopted, 
tended greatly to impress upon the minds 
of the legislature and the public the ad- 
vantage and necessity for the formation 
of new and cx-urban cemeteries whose 
hallowed precincts might be preserved 
inviolate from the mania for metropo- 
litan improvements; yet even the first * 
ran the hazard of being cut in two by the 
supposed needed line required for the 
London and Birmingham railway. 


* The “ General ” or “ Harrow Road Ceme- 
tery ” founded by G. F. Carden, Esq. 


Description of the Portrait of 
PHILIPPA, QUEEN OF EDWARD III. 


Philippa in the accompanying Portrait 
is depicted towards the close of her life 
when she had become exuberant in per- 
son, and her gown, of the lorm of the 
fourteenth century, is perhaps not alto- 
gether suited to her age or person. It 
is plain and being laced in front fits 
closely to the shape like the Roman body 
armour with sleeves buttoned tight to the 
arms and reaching to the middle of the 
hands : the material is rose-coloured bro- 
caded satin. A small belt of jewels en- 
circles her hips and her royal mantle is 
of garter blue velvet lined with white 
fur, for Edward ITI. when he instituted 
the Order of the Garter appointed proper 
dresses for Philippa and her ladies to as- 
sist at the chapters.* According there- 
fore to the ancient rules of the order 
there should be as many ladies as knights, 
a system which ought to be revived now 

• Sec Froissart and the Wardrobe Books of 
Edward III. and Richard II. whose queens 
also wore the mantles of the order. 
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a “ fair virgin ” is the sovereign of the 
order. 

Queen Philippa holds the consort scep- 
tre in her hand ; she has just risen from 
her chair of state, her attitude and bear- 
ing are strongly characteristic of a mas- 
culine mind blended with dignity and 
beauty. 

She wears a royal circlet which is sup- 
ported on each side by two cylindrical 
cushions covered with a jewelled caul of 
network and connected with two small 
cushions at the back of the head from 
which a veil depends. It is considered 
to be the best executed portrait of that 
age remaining in England. 

Her armorial bearings seen on her 
chair of state are France and England 
impaling liainault — her husband’s scut- 
cheon, France and England quarterly on 
the right of the shield ; on the left her 
own — the black lion of Hainault and the 
red lion of Holland, both rampant quar- 
terly on a gold ground. 

[the court 



LYCIA’S GRAVE. 
A DIRGE. 


Let none approach this hallow’d spot and lone ; 

Rut fond and faithful hearts ; 
None utter sound but in the softest tone 

That tender thought imparts. 
For nothing here of rugged, harsh or rude, 

Of mind austere, or crabb’d and gloomy mood 
lntrudeth on this peaceful solitude. 

Here rests young Lyeia in her primal bloom, 

The gentle and the dear ! 

We would for her no common vulgar tomb, 

Rut laid her beauty here. 

It was not time that, touch’d her pure bright brow, 

Nor pale disease that dimm’d her early glow, 

Rut being guileless, she was summon’d now. 

Not meet for her the .ullied spot where lie 

The victims of the grave. 

Rut some deep glen remote from human eye 

Where weeping willows wave. 
Where modest; violets deck the dewy ground, 

Where the turf heaveth but in one low mound, 

And the small stream flows by with plaintive sound. 

So here we laid her in her silent bed 

Beneath the bright blue sky ; 
Soft sighs we breathed and gentle tears we shed. 

But none of agony. 

We gave her to her mother earth to keep 
Where from her slumber, though ’tis long and deep, 
She’ll wake in heaven — wherefore should we weep? 

We planted on her grave the sweetest flowers 

With fond and faithful care; 
And pensive thought upon those happy hours 

Which she was won’t to share ; 
We scatter’d food to lure each tuneful bird 
To warble carols where she lay interred, 

As if her dull, closed ear the music heard ! 

Living, she loved all breathing things, and they 
Now congregate to her, 

As if to cheer her in the lone decay 

Of her lone sepulchre. 

The grateful redbreast chaunts her requiem near, 

The hare sports freely, and the timid deer, 

And night’s sweet syren’s favourite haunt is here. 

And here when April leads the smiling hours, 

Shall blow the mildest breeze. 
And here shall fall the young year’s softest showers 
Upon the budding trees. 

No frowning cypress here its shade shall shed, 

No gloomy yew uprear its baleful head, 

But sun and moon shine free o’er Lycia’s bed. 
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THE INVENTION OF GUNPOWDER. 

A TALE OF 1320-22. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Tavern. 

Up to the hour of midnight of the day 
of the nativity, anno 1320, a party of 
soldiers continued their carouse in a 
gloomy, low chamber of a tavern belong- 
ing to the great Albert, in a suburb of 
Munich, where they had been indulging 
in their potations of Meinherr Guttman's 
small beer, which by means of mine host’s 
well-timed perseverance, had made up 
for deficiency in quality by the copious- 
ness of the draughts they had been un- 
ceasingly taking. For awhile its effects 
were visible only in the increasing up- 
roariousness of their mirth ; but soon, 
alas ! even the valour of a soldier yielded 
to the power of his insidious antagonist, 
and, ere long, sundry deep-drawn and 
sonorous aspirations from the vanquished 
soldiers, who had as unconsciously as 
abruptly quitted their posts as guests at 
the hospitable board and thrown them- 
selves prostrate on the tiles beneath, told 
too well the cry of a captive in the hands 
of Morpheus. One of the jovial crew 
had been called upon by his companions 
for a song. The air, given rather by 
chance than choice, was a ballad of the 
time of the first crusaders ; verse after 
verse was at first responded to in chorus 
by some twenty voices, but ere the singer 
had reached the eighteenth stanza, there 
was left only the solitary voice of the singer, 
who in turn, becoming infected with the 
fit of general somnolency, now joined 
his associates in the chorus of unknown 
tongues between the cumbrous legs of a 
huge oaken table. Two of the party, 
whom nature had not favoured with the 
gift of song, now only remained above 
board. 

“ Well Raphael,” said the elder, “ what 
think you of our German soldiers ?” 

“ Poveri !” answered Raphael, “look- 
ing contemptuously on the prostrate forms 
of his snoring messmates, “ poor crea- 
tures ! unable to drink a jug of small beer 
without being bemuddled ; let such weak 
dotards beware how they interfere with 
me, or again call me Sbirro , because 1 
was born at Venice !” 
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“ Venice !” repeated the first speaker, 
filling his goblet, “ ’tis there they say 
men lull away their days gliding over the 
smooth waters of the Lido, and pass their 
nights serenading their mistresses ! Say, 
Raphael, why did’st thou not prevail 
upon some dark-eyed Venetian maid to 
follow thee ? Nay, boy, shake not thine 
head as though thou would’st intimate 
thou lovest not ; come, confess ! thy 
secret is safe with Peters, and he will 
lend thee a helping hand, need be, and it be 
thy liking; anything, comrade, rather than 
this unceasing gloom upon thy brow.” 

“It is not love which renders me 
gloomy,” replied the young soldier ; “ 1 
have loved, it is true ; and although I 
have not yet. beheld five and twenty sum- 
mers, 1 have drunk the bitterest draught 
of disappointed hope, and, to forget that I 
have loved, 1 have enlisted under the 
banners of the King of Bavaria.” 

“ The tale, the talc !” cried the first 
speaker, “come, Raphael, fill thy goblet,” 
as suiting the action to the word he re- 
filled his own and pushed the jug to 
his Italian associate. 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed the mourn- 
ful Raphael, “ suffice it, that the angel T 
loved is no longer of this world. One 
evening as we were entering a gondola on 
the Lido she was torn from my arms by 
the Turks. An arrow aimed at myself 
struck her instead and she fell upon the 
broad waters. When about to plunge in 
after her my bark was quickly seized by 
the infidels, and she was borne away from 
my bewildered sight; but little matter, 
for she was dead — quite dead.” 

“ Poor Raphael ! I grieve for thee.” 

“ Nay, Peters, grieve not for me ; 
sooner or later she shall be avenged, and 
in that revenge I will immortalize my 
name. Now you know, Peters, why I 
am thus abstracted and keep aloof from 
my messmates ; my mind is at rack, for 
this one thought of revenge absorbs my 
every faculty, and, Santo Padre ! if suc- 
cess attends my efforts, you shall see, 
Peters ! how I will spread death and deso- 
lation among my enemies, aye, and sink 
the proud and splendid galleys of the 
miscreant Turk.” 

[the court 
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“ Der Teufel ! what say you man ?” 

“ Nought but what is true ; yet is there 
still wanting a semething to give full 
effect to my invention, which I have a 
vain been seeking these four years.” 

“ Come friend,” half articulated Pe- 
ters, whose heavy eyes were fast clos- 
ing, “fill — a — bumper, — nothing — like 
drink — to — clear — a — man’s — brains. ” 

“ Or, rather, to stupify them alto- 
gether,” muttered Raphael, as he saw 
this, the last of his companions, stretch 
himself upon the floor, where, after a 
broad yawn, he, too, gave audible proof 
that he was also in a state of happy for- 
getfulness. 

Raphael , finding himself alone, bis ried 
his head between his arms on the table, 
and was soon lost in the intricate ma *es 
of the everlasting subject of his medita- 
tions. He had thus passed a quarter of 
an hour when his reverie was interrupted 
by a slight tap upon the shoulder ; look- 
ing up, he perceived by his side a monk, 
habited in the garb of the Franciscans. 

“ Brother, a word with thee,” said the 
stranger in a low voice, as if he feared to 
awaken even the sound sleepers. 

“ If thou would’st have alms, sir 
Monk,” uttered Raphael, annoyed at this 
interruption to his meditations, “ 1 would 
wager thee a candle for the shrine of thy 
patron, Saint Francis, that thy scrip is 
better lined than my pouch ; eh ! wilt 
thou say done ?" 

“ I ask not thy money,” said the monk, 
his colour rising slightly at the idea ex- 
pressed by the soldier; “ I have heard thy 
conversation, and 1 would assist thee to 
annihilate thy enemies the Turks, and thy 
name and mine shall be immortalized.” 

Raphael rose from his seat, his coun- 
tenance expressive of deep amazement. 
“ Santa Maria !” he exclaimed, “ what 
do I hear ? Art thou demon or sorcerer, 
thus to divine the most hidden thoughts 
of man ?” 

“ I am neither demon nor sorcerer, my 
brother,” calmly returned the monk, smil- 
ing at the astonishment expressed by the 
Venetian, “ I am a poor brother of the 
holy order of St. Francis. I told thee I 
heard thy conversation with thy friend.” 

“ Thou wert invisible, then !” rejoined 
Raphael, “ for by San Marco I saw thee 
not.” 

“ I have been sitting in yonder corner 
these six hours past,” rejoined the Fran- 
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ciscan, “ for I, too, have been long and 
unsuccessfully seeking: Holy Writ sayeth, 
‘ Seek, and thou shalt find,* and, the 
saints be praised, I have found at last.” 

“ If I am what thou soughtest, old 
man,” said Raphael, laughing, “thou hast 
indeed foimd, but what I seek is not hid 
beneath the cowl of a monk, so friend, we 
may as well part without further com- 
panionship.” 

“ Not so, brother,” answered the old 
monk, “ singly, we can do nothing ; 
united, wc shall overthrow the enemies of 
our country and of the cross,” 

“ Speak then,” said Raphael, quickly, 
“ and let us hear what affinity can possi- 
bly exist between the object of thy 
researches and the subject that so con- 
tinually occupies my thoughts ; on the 
faith of a soldier thou art incomprehensi- 
ble, good padre, so I would fain know all.” 

“ Follow me and then thou slialt know 
all ; matter of such vital import hatli 
need to be discussed in private. 1 need 
not tell thee that the unenlightened attri- 
bute all they cannot understand to sorcery, 
and that our mutual safety depends upon 
our secrecy.” 

“ Lead the way and I will follow,” 
said Raphael. The Franciscan drew his 
cowl closely over his face, and the soldier, 
putting on his broad -leafed hat and 
throwing his mantle over his shoulders, 
grasped the handle of his dagger. When 
past the chamber, Raphael paused a mo- 
ment to commend his comrades to the 
care of Meinherr Guttman, and then 
closely followed the steps of his new ac- 
quaintance, in the extreme of impatience 
to ascertain what similitude could exist 
between the notions of a warfaring man 
and those of a man of peace. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Laboratory. 

The building and streets of the re- 
nowned city of Munich were covered with 
a deep snow and the cold was intense. 
The sky was however clear and a bright 
moon illumined the solitary walk of the 
soldier and his companion ; silently pursu- 
ing their course they had already gained 
the open country, until at length they 
paused before an old fabric which appear- 
ed to Raphael to be the ruins of a lofty 
tower ; here the monk sent forth a soft 
whistle, to which answer was speedily* 
given by a light appearing amidst the 
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maze of brushwood. The monk, followed 
by the young man, made his way, though 
, not without difficiflty, through the thick 
brambles, and entered a narrow door 
which had been effectually hid by the 
underwood, and which his companion 
closed carefully behind them. 

After proceeding a few yards down a 
narrow passage they descended a flight 
of fifteen or twenty stone steps which 
conducted them to a low vaulted chamber 
of freestone. Raphael was surprised to 
see before him a large furnace furnished 
with alembics, stills, crucibles, and, in 
short, all the apparatus of an alchymist. 
In the middle of the chamber stood an 
oaken table and upon it a folio volume 
of vellum, its open pages covered with 
cabalistic characters. In a corner was 
an immense quantity of charcoal, and, on 
a shelf, a number of large wooden bowls 
filled with sulphur. 

“You have been seeking the philo- 
sopher’s stone, it would appear, good 
father,” said Raphael, turning towards 
tlie Franciscan. 

44 1 seek it no longer my son,” answer- 
ed the monk, “ but chance, the lather of 
all discoveries has brought to my know- 
ledge a composition by which we feeble 
mortals will hold in onr hands a power 
like that of Almighty thunder. You, 
my son, you alone wore wanting to com- 
plete the wonderful work, you are the 
chosen messenger of heaven to announce 
to the world this astonishing discovery, 
whose powers so far surpass the narrow 
limits of man’s understanding that none 
could believe the effects it can produce, 
without witnessing them.” And as he 
spoke the old man’s eyes beamed, and 
his cheeks glowed with enthusiasm. 

Raphael, more and more surprised, 
ardently exclaimed — “What can I do, 
father ?” 

“ Sit down and listen,” answered the 
monk. 

“ But can we not converse elsewhere ?” 
asked the soldier drawing his mantle 
closely round him, “ this place is damp 
and cold.” 

44 Jehan,” cried the monk, raising his 
voice, “ throw some logs on the fire and 
bring the lamp.” 

A door hitherto unremarked by Ra- 
phael opened, and a boy of eight or nine 
years of age entered ; having done his 
master's bidding he quitted the room. 
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This child, a dependant on the bounty 
of the good monk, fulfilled the threefold 
office of domestic, assistant, and trusty 
confidant to his benefactor. 

Having drawn their wooden seats close 
to the well-furnished hearth, the Francis- 
can thus began. 

“ It is now twenty years when like 
other visionary fools of this and past ages 
I too sought in my turn the wonderful 
secret of the transmutation of the baser 
metals of the earth into gold, that all- 
powerful dross for which many men would 
sacrifice their very souls ; a shrine which 
all men worship. In the course of my 
experiments 1 discovered that a mixture 
of sifted charcoal, sulphur, and saltpetre 
produces a black inflammable powder, 
rendered fulminable by the action of fire. 
1 nearly lost my sight in pursuing my 
experiments in this laboratory, and to this 
1 owe the loss of my beard.” 

“ What a sublime invention !” exclaim- 
ed Raphael, with mingled respect and 
admiration in his looks. “ It was heaven 
indeed that this night directed your steps 
to the tavern of the great Albert.” 

“ You say truly, my son,” replied the 
monk, “ hitherto I have vainly sought 
the means of giving a direction to the 
powers of my wonderful powder : and it 
was your observation on the possibility 
of burling death and desolation amidst 
the enemy’s ranks and sinking their gal- 
leys, that, led me to believe that, I can 
perfect your invention, whilst you can 
supply what is wanting to the completion 
of mine. Whilst you were conversing 
with your comrades I reflected on the 
means of achieving this grand object, but 
my notions are a little confused ; will you 
tell me wliat your ideas are, and then 1 
will explain mine as clearly as the im- 
perfect state of them admits of my doing 
so.” 

Raphael was about to comply, when 
the monk stopped him. 

“ Before,” said he in a voice of ex- 
treme solemnity, “ you entrust me with 
your secret, swear that wbat I have just 
revealed will never pass your lips ; swear 
it upon this Holy Cross, for such a dis- 
covery in this superstitious age would in- 
fallibly seal my doom; even now they 
more than half suspect that 1 have deal- 
ings with die evil one.” 

“ I swear !” said Raphael, raising his 
hand towards heaven, “ never to breathe 
[the court 
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a word of what you have so generously 
confided to me, and if I violate this oath, 
to which I call heaven to witness, may I 
' fail in my dearest wish, that of avenging 
the death of my betrothed and beloved 
Anna Schwartz ! n 

“ Anna Schwartz ! my sister!” cried 
l he monk, failing into the arms of Raphael . 

Singular as it may seem, the beautiful 
girl whose death Raphael had so deeply 
lamented during the last five years was 
none other than the sister of the Francis- 
can monk. Although about to be united 
to Anna he had never seen her brother, 
who, her senior by several years, had 
entered the monastery of the Cordeliers 
at Cologne, where he was distinguished 
for his love for the occult sciences; mu- 
tual explanations now took place and 
many and sincere were the tears that 
were shed over the untimely fate of Anna, 
by her brother and her lover. 

After some time the subject of their 
original conversation was resumed, and 
I he soldier proceeded to give a descrip- 
tion of the mechanical invention by winch 
he hoped to avenge the death of his be- 
loved. 

“ My notion,” said Raphael, “ is, that 
by means of a large tube of iron or 
bronze it would be possible to throw out 
at once, in a given direction, a flight of ar- 
rows or a quantity of other missiles, such 
as pebbles or flints : but what I have 
been unable to discover is the propelling 
power which you seem to know. Now 
that heaven has united us in this great 
work, our co-operations cannot fail of 
success ; if you will, we can make an 
e :periment even now !” 

Whilst Raphael was thus speaking, 
Schwartz took a piece of charcoal; and 
designed upon a board the position re- 
quired for the tube. 

Raphael seeing the monk thus employ- 
ed, exclaimed, “ I see my friend you find 
it impossible to carry my notions into 
effect.” 

“ On the contrary,” returned Schwartz, 
“ it is perfect, but where can we procure 
a tube to make the first essay ?” 

“ Nothing easier,” pursued the Vene- 
tian ; instead of making our trial upon 
a large scale, let us prove it on a diminu- 
tive plan ; if it answer expectation there 
"will be no doubt of our ultimate suc- 
cess.” 

After having spent an hour in trying 
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to hollow out a small iron bar, the only 
object adapted to their’ purpose in the 
monk’s possession, the two 1 friends were 
forced to postpone further trial of their 
experiment. Schwartz, however, willing 
to prove to his new ally that he had not 
over-rated the wonderful qualities of his 
powder, wrapped a small quantity in 
several envelopes of paper, and having 
bound the packet tightly with a piece of 
cord untwisted from his girdle, he set fire 
to it cautiously. 

In a moment a tremendous detona- 
tion resounded through the vaulted roof* 
of that and the adjacent chambers; terri- 
fied at the noise the startled niglit birds 
fled from their rest, flapping their wings 
and sending forth the most dismal yells 
and shrieks of terror. 

Astonished at the wonderful power of 
the almost supernatural preparation, Ra- 
phael took leave of the Cordelier, more 
anxious than ever to discover a means 
whereby to complete the tube destined 
to contain this miraculous rival of thun- 
der, and the two new friends parted, 
after having agreed to meet at the same 
spot on the following night. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Explosion. 

It was unknown to his superiors that 
Berthold Schwartz prosecuted his favour- 
ite studies in the old tower. His post of 
porter to the convent enabled him to ab- 
sent himself at those hours which his bre- 
thren devoted to repose, and in order to 
avoid suspicion he had selected for his 
laboratory that very ruin which from time 
immemorial was supposed to be the abode 
of infernal spirits, and which was more 
than ever credited, by the frequent noc- 
turnal explosions from the monk’s expe- 
riments. 

After Raphael’s departure Schwartz 
prepared a large quantity of powder for 
the next night’s experiments, and hav- 
ing stowed it in a leathern pouch, or sack, 
which he closed hermetically, he returned 
to his convent before the ringing of the 
matin bell. 

Raphael threw himself upon his bed 
but he slept not. The wonderful deto- 
nation he had heard in the old tower still 
rang in his ears, and he racked his brain 
for the means of completing his part in 
the grand discovery. Ilis first guard that 
morning, was fortunately for the success 
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of his enterprise, in front of the armoury. 
Before lie had taken many turns his atten- 
tion was attracted to the employment of 
the armourer’s son, a boy of eight or ten 
years old, who with a file in one hand 
and a key in the other was endeavouring 
to perforate a hole in the handle. The 
soldier soon saw that the child’s object 
was to make an imitation of one of the 
small flutes used by Bavarian shepherds 
whilst tending their flocks. The idea 
threw a sudden light into Raphael’s be- 
wildered brain and he anxiously watched 
the progress of the child’s labour. As 
soon as his guard was ended he procured 
a large key and file, and, setting to work, 
succeeded in the course of some hours in 
forming a tube of sufficient size for a 
first experiment. After sunset he re- 
paired to the place of rendezvous, and so 
eager was he to commence operations that 
he scarcely gave the monk time to exa- 
mine his work. 

Schwartz sat quietly looking at the 
Venetian who had already expended a 
large quantity of powder without having 
obtained any satisfactory result. AVhcn, 
at length, Raphael was about to charge 
the key for the hundredth time — “ Me- 
tliinks friend,” said he, 41 that the powder 
would acquire a hundred-fold greater de- 
gree of force if a resistance were opposed 
to it, which by excluding the air would 
drive the missile forward with increased 
impetuosity against any given object.” 

44 True, my brother,” cried Raphael 
enthusiastically, 44 true, how profound 
is thy wisdom ! Heaven hath indeed im- 
parted to thee the gift oCtrmo genius ! 
thou art in the right, and thy^care to 
compress the powder, as .thou didst last 
night so as to obtain a detonation, should 
have enlightened my darkness.” 

By the advice of Schwartz a small 
quantity of powder together with a peb- 
ble not much larger than a pea was put 
into the embryo engine which two years 
later was destined to pour death and de- 
solation upon the earth, and being closely 
compressed into the tube, and the air ex- 
cluded by means of firmly rammed-in 
paper, a light was applied to the touch- 
hole, and terrible destruction, together 
with a terrific report, ensued, and the 
panes against which the shock had been 
directed flew into a thousand pieces. 

This result was so successful, and its 
effects appeared so awful to Schwartz and 
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Raphael, that, as if commanded by an un- 
controllable power they threw themselves 
upon their knees in the delirium of their 
joy, as each in his turn gave utterance 
to his feelings. 44 Pardon, O God !” 
cried the monk, 44 if I have robbed thee 
of thy thunder !” 

44 Anna, thou wilt be avenged ! Venice! 
my country !” cried the soldier, 44 thou 
wilt reign over the whole universe, and it 
is to me thou wilt owe thy power !” 

After a few more minutes passed upon 
their knees in speechless ecstacy, the two 
friends rose up and threw themselves into 
each other’s arms. 

44 To Venice! to Venice! my brother,” 
cried Raphael, 44 the doge will furnish us 
with means to perfect on a grand scale 
our wonderful discoveries ; woe then to 
the Mussulman!” 

44 Yes,” cried Schwartz, 44 let ’s begone 
and deliver the Holy Sepulchre from the 
hands of the infidels, and raise the blessed 
cross upon the shattered remains of the 
crescent which our thunder shall strike to 
the earth !” 

They were about to quit the tower in 
the mad enthusiasm of the moment, when 
the monk casting a glance upon his 
monastic habits laid his hand upon his 
friend’s arm. 

44 Alas ! Raphael, my brother,” said he 
bitterly, 44 T must not depart. Go, go 
thou, and may the Queen of Heaven aid 
thee in the delivery of the tomb of her 
blessed Son ; revenge thine own cause 
too, but leave me, I am bound by solemn 
ties.” 

44 Thou art indeed,” said Raphael, 
44 bound by holy vows,” as he eagerly in- 
terrupted him, 44 but thou art not bound 
to this spot.” 

The monk shook his head. 

44 Nay, then !” cried the Venetian, 
44 may our discoveries perish, if 1 alone 
am to reap the honours ! Thou eans’t 
serve thy God at Venice as thou cans’t 
serve him at Munich.” 

44 But my superiors !” cried Schwartz, 
44 what will they say ?” 

44 They will bless thy name when, 
thanks to thy sublime efforts, the reign 
of Christ will be established in Palestine. 
Believe me, Schwartz, thou hast a mission 
to perform on earth — thou art called to 
purify the tomb of the Redeemer from the 
pollutions of the infidels. Close not thy 
heart against the voice of heaven which 
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speaketh to thee through my voice. Death 
to the infidels ! success to the soldiers of 
the cross !” 

“ Amen !" said Schwartz solemnly, 
and at the same time raising his head 
which he had locked between his hands. 
“I will with thee my brother, and if I sin 
in quitting this spot may heaven pardon 
and enlighten my ignorance !” 

This resolve once taken the two friends 
instantly commenced their preparations 
for departure. 

Raphael possessed a considerable sum 
in gold, llie fruits of his last campaign. 
He, therefore, undertook to procure dis- 
guises. 

Two days after, at break of day, the 
two deserters, the one from his cloister 
the other from his banners, accompanied 
by the boy Jchan quitted the old tower 
disguised as Bavarian peasants. They 
had not however proceeded above two 
hundred paces when Schwartz stopped, 
and taking from his pocket a flint and 
steel struck a light and set fire to a heap 
of dry sticks which happened to be on 
the spot. To the astonishment of Ra- 
phael a stream of fire ran along a train 
or furrow traced out in the field. In the 
course of a few moments a tremendous 
explosion was heard and answered by a 
thousand echoes. Raphael saw the walls 
of the old tower rock to and fro, for a 
moment, and then fall ill with a horrible 
crash. 

When Raphael asked for an explanation of 
what he witnessed, the monk told him that 
to prevent discoveries, as well as to lead 
them astray upon his disappearance, he 
had laid a train communicating with the 
large quantity of the inflammable powder 
which Raphael had seen in the labora- 
tory, and which, being ignited, blew up 
the old building. Leaving the ruins still 
crumbling, the three travellers gained the 
shelter of a wood through which their 
road lay, and proceeding onwards at a 
quick pace were soon far from the danger 
of pursuit. 

The inhabitants of Munich, startled by 
the explosion, repaired in crowds to the 
spot ; fill they could discover amidst the 
still smoking ruins was the robe of a Cor- 
delier which had escaped the fire. 

The popular conjecture, according to 
the wisdom of the ancestors of a large 
portion of mankind, was that Schwartz, 
who had been missed from his convent, 
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had that morning formed a compact with 
Satan by whom he had been carried oil’ ; 
and whilst all Bavaria was execrating the 
memory of the poor monk, he with Ra- 
phael and the child of his adoption, were 
prosecuting their journey to Venice under 
the most favourable auspices. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Venice and Tunis. 

A fortnight after the departure of Ra- 
phael and the monk from Munich, the 
fugitives landed at Venice. 

Schwartz resumed his holy garb, and 
Raphael exchanged his traveller’s staif 
for the sword of the soldier, and through 
the influence of one or two friends, 
members of the Council of Ten, Ra- 
phael and his friend were presented to the 
ruling Doge and it was not long before 
the experiment first made in the old tower 
was successfully repeated in presence of 
that magistrate, who in his enthusiastic 
admiration embraced them both, and 
bestowing upon them considerable pre- 
sents, promised to obtain from the council 
the sums needed for the establishment of 
a foundry for casting cannon, and for 
erecting a powder magazine. 

After spending a year in numerous, 
yet unsuccessful attempts, Raphael at 
length succeeded in casting some small 
pieces of ordnance, whilst the same time 
was passed by Schwartz in the manufac- 
ture of stone bullets and a large quantity 
of powder, and a galley was fittfed up 
by the Doge of Venice expressly for 
Raphael’s cannon, and he himself was 
named director of the artillery of the 
republic. 

The public experiments made by Ra- 
phael had excited so much wonder and 
admiration amongst the Venetians, that 
feux de joie were lit in all the public 
places on the day when the senate an- 
nounced by the sound of trumpet that 
the doge had declared war against the 
Bey of Tunis, in consequence of the 
recent capture of a galley bearing the 
flag of the republic. The day of the 
feast of San Marco, the holy mid puissant 
patron of Venice, was chosen for the de- 
parture of the flotilla commanded by 
Raphael. Accordingly, on the 25th day 
of April, in the year 1322, alter the 
Veni-Creator had been solemnly chauntcd 
in all the churches of Venice, and the 
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primate of the Adriatic had bestowed his 
benediction on the galleys of the republic 
and the new engines of destruction which 
they contained, the expedition sailed out 
of Venice. 

Schwartz, faithful to his monastic vows, 
refused every offer of promotion, even of 
an ecclesiastical nature, and sailed as 
almoner to the vessel commanded by his 
friend. 

At the moment the little fleet lost sight 
of the port of Venice, Raphael ordered a 
general discharge of all his artillery, and 
lor the first time since the glorious orb of 
day enlightened earth, the voice outlie 
great waters bellowed forth her roar with 
that of the tones of thunder which the 
Venetian swayed at liis bidding, and the 
inhabitants gave vent to their enthusiasm 
by loud and reiterated acclamations ; 
never, indeed, was transport carried to a 
greater excess. 

Eight days after tlieir departure, Ra- 
phael, followed by Johan and Schwartz, 
entered Tunis at the head of their troops, 
as conquerors. The carnage was fright- 
ful ; the Bey was killed whilst defending 
his wives and children, and his palace 
soon reduced to ashes. Schwartz, sword 
in hand, led on his followers towards the 
mosques, which they attacked and over- 
threw and raised upon their ruins the 
cross of the Redeemer. The victors 
next proceeded to the harem ; the gates 
were burst open, and after a fierce strug- 
gle in which the capitan pacha was killed, 
the troops entered. Here another san- 
guinary scene took place ; for the soldiers, 
flushed with victory, commenced their 
brutal attacks upon the defenceless wo- 
men. At the moment that Raphael and 
Schwartz entered, the wife of the capitan 
pacha rushed forward and threw herself 
at their feet : 

“ Mercy, mercy, for myself and my 
companions,” she cried, alternately in 
German and in Italian, 44 mercy, if ye be 
men and Christians, save us !” 

44 Merciful Heaven ! what voice do I 
hear ?” cried Raphael, bounding frantic- 
ally towards her ; 44 Anna Schwartz ! do 
my eyes deceive me, or is it indeed thee 
whom I behold ?” 

44 Raphael 1 my beloved ! and if me- 
mory fail me not, Berthold, my brother !” 
cried the affrighted but delighted Anna, 
lor it was indeed she who now threw her- 
self into their arms. 
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When the first effervescence caused by 
the joy and surprise of this most unex- 
pected meeting had a little subsided, 
Anna informed them that the Turks, 
supposing her to have been killed by the 
arrow shot, carried her off for the pur- 
pose of robbing her of her jewels ; ascer- 
taining, however, that she still lived, they 
conveyed her on board of one of their 
galleys ; arrived at Tunis, she was placed 
under the care of an old woman renowned 
for her skill in the healing art, and upon 
her recovery was taken to the slave 
market and purchased by the capitan 
pacha, who, upon her refusal to become 
his concubine, had married her accord- 
ing to the ceremonies of the Mussul- 
man faith. 

44 Notwithstanding the gratitude I owe 
to the memory of a husband by whom 1 
was fondly cherished, ” she said, holding 
out her hand to Raphael, 44 1 have not 
forgotten that I was on the eve of be- 
coming your bride, and if your love has 
survived such a cruel separation, the 
widow of the capitan pacha will be proud 
and happy to bear the name of her first 
and only love.” 

Raphael, in an ecstacy of happiness, 
poured forth his thanks with all the im- 
petuosity of the most ardent lover, and 
Schwartz joined their hands, adding in 
accents of deep solemnity, 44 Raphael, 
Anna, 1 unite you in the name of the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.” 

CONCLUSION. 

Eight days after the celebration of 
these singular nuptials, the little fleet 
sailed from Tunis on its return to Ve- 
nice. 

Here we shall wish them a prosperous 
voyage, the opinions being so divided 
respecting the fate of the monk and his 
companions that we dare not venture to 
trace them beyond the period of tlieir 
embarkation. 

All that we can further state with cer- 
tainty is, that the monk’s protege Jehan 
returned to Venice, where he devoted 
himself wholly to literature and became 
one of the most celebrated writers of the 
age, under the name of Jehan the Chro- 
nicler. 

The foregoing particulars are to be 
found in one of his manuscripts deposited 
in the library of the ducal palace at 
Venice. 
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Who is the king of the dark old wood, 

And where is his shadowy throne ? 

Is he of gay or of gloomy mood 
Or dotli he in contemplation brood 
Silent and sad and lone ? 

The King of the Wood is wise and sage 
And his throne is the old oak tree. 

Where he sits like one in his hermitage 
The great philosopher of his age, 

Blinking his large grey e’e. 

lie looketh not out in the mid-day sun 
But sinks in his feather’d ruff, 

And when the course of thd^lay is run, 

He knows there are secret deeds to be done 
And that he has studied enough. 

So first he peerctli his casement out 
And asketh with hollow tone, 

44 Is the twilight fallen all about 
And hush’d the voice of the rabble rout. 

Are the hedge-rows still and lone ? 

44 Is no cursed son of the human race 
Hid in the quiet glen ? 

With a staring eye and a stupid face, 

Oh ! how unlike our beauteous race, 

Are the forms of those monsters — men. 

44 Can I venture this figure so divine 
To cross the forest glade, 

Where scarce the rays of the pide moon shine 
On the berries all full of the blood-red wine, 

For my use exclusive made. 

44 Have the moths from their shelt’ring leaves ta’en flight 
To the fate for them decreed ? 

Are the mice at play in the cool twilight, 

Are the frogs come out of the waters bright, 

That 1 on their flesh may feed ? 

44 For I am the king of the old oak wood 
And my throne is the ivy tree, 

And all within it is for my food, 

The berries, the flies, and the callow brood, 

They all were made for me !” 


Oh ! beware, King Owl, thou keepest still 
When the broad bright sun doth shine, 

Or the fowler will spread his net with skill, 

And the hawk his unscrupulous maw will fill 
With that royal blood of thine* 

Methinks there might be a wondrous change, 

In thy vauntings and thy boast ; 

If thou wen test forth in the day to range, 

Contempt thou wouklst meet and taunting,? strange, 
As might lower thy pride — almost. 
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How many there be amongst mankind 
Puff’d up with pride like thee ! 

Who blink and wink in presumption blind, 
Nor opc their e’en, their level to find, 

Like the owl in the old oak tree. 


EXCURSION TO THE FIELD OF CLOTH OF GOLD. 


This paper is headed it must be con- 
fessed with a title of great pretensions ; 
yet do I doubt whether that famous field 
which witnessed the meeting of the two 
gallant monarchs, with all its show of 
pomp and splendour, better merited the 
appellation than the scene to which f will 
endeavour to conduct you, fair and gentle 
reader. If you are of the first denomi- 
nation it is right to premise that besides 
being fair, you must also be active — that 
is indispensable, and if in the hey-day 
of youth and vigour, so much the better, 
though even should the autumn of life 
have led you a little past maturity, fear 
not, but if you have a heart to achieve a 
mountain ride, hire a pony and be secure 
that the object shall be attained. For me, 
whose walking powers have long departed 
I have found that Dick, the best of moun- 
taineers, can convey me over places where 
my own feet would fail me, *and a habit 
is soon acquired of trusting fearlessly to 
the sagacity of such invaluable little ani- 
mals which, if freely allowed the use of 
their head invariably choose the safest 
road and rarely make a false step or tread 
insecurely. 

First making it quite indispensable 
that the day must be soft, warm, clear 
and golden, for reasons hereafter to be- 
come visible, let us set out on our ram- 
bles, and, ascending at once an extremely 
steep hill, strike into the mountains. At 
the first breathing-place we perceive a 
rough, stony road descending into the 
valley, this we must avoid, and continue 
along the upper ascent till we reach the 
B — farm i Here we may pause a few 
moments to admire this charming scene, 
and then cast our eyes on a motley col- 
lection of fowls and animals, dogs and 
ponies* which hither flock, and Sutter, 
and range as fancy dictates. Of the first- 
mentioned kind are many of various hues 
and sizes, for the daughter of the pro- 
prietor of this farm is a fowl-fancier, and 
to her is brought everything out of the 
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way either for beauty or, to say the truth, 
for ugliness. But we will hasten on our 
way, gaining by various turns and evo- 
lutions a considerable elevation under a 
high rampart of rocks, under which lies 
our path. The last part may appear 
somewhat formidable, for it is steep, 
rough, and precipitous, and I certainly 
did once see a celebrated rider — a man oil 
the turf" make here some wry faces as he 
was pursuing his way. It was in vain we 
sought to divert his attention from the 
road to the scenery, there was an expres- 
sion in his face as plain as speech — “ It 
may be all very fifle, but never shall you 
catch me here again.” 

Having gained this point, the exces- 
sive beauty of the scene demands a pause, 
and standing on the summit of the as- 
cent, let us pay our tribute with no 
scanty measure. Below, we see again 
the farm with its merry tribes, the oppo- 
site frith, in all the vesture of summer, 
spotted over with the fleecy little moun- 
taineers, the ravine in the mountain, be- 
tween which the eye is led down to the 
blue waters, and when; there are gene- 
rally two or three vessels lying snugly 
in the bay for the purpose of gaining sup- 
plies from the crystal spring which there 
discharges itself. The glorious river 
in all the overflowing abundance of a 
brimming tide dancing in the sunbeams, 
stretches away, on one side, into the 
ocean, on the other, till it is lost in 
the folds of the mountains. On the op- 
posite shore rise the A — woods turreted 
by the little old summer-house whence 
the view is so exquisite. Further on 
rises the great Cader Idris himself ; 
not clothed in gloom and darkness, but 
in blue mists of sunshine, with every 
indentation, clear and defined, in the ra- 
diance of light, and a warm purple glow 
pervading the shadows like a regal man- 
tle. It is beautiful, yes, I have repeated 
it a thousand times and always with a 
deeper sense that it is so, for there is this 
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charm in a mountain land, that its variety 
is inexhaustible, though the features of the 
landscape are invariable, and it is a high 
source of sublimity to know that as those 
scathed sides and peaks now look to us, 
so did they to our ancestors of remotest 
generations. Plains and vollics may 
change from desolation to cultivation; at 
one time the wood may feather over them, 
at another the axe may clear them for the 
production of grain ; there may be en- 
closures and boundaries and the aspect of 
the whole is changed, but it is not so 
with mountains. 

What marvel if the breast of mountaineer 
Burns strongly for his native fatherland 
Or that, when distant on a foreign strand 
lie sighs for what his memory holds so dear. 
For time which touches all tilings scarcely 
hero 

lias left its impress; here no sadd’ning 
change 

Has stolen o'er, making the old scene 
strange 

As in the vallics, woods, and level plains ; 
Perchance the flood lias d^Jvcd a deeper bed 
Or e’er their rugged fronts, rich weather 
stains, 

Are darkly dyed, but the stem form re- 
mains ; 

Still heavenward points each venerable head. 
The storms that bend their brows in thunder 
speaks sublime 

“ From first to last unchanged — we wait the 
end of time.” 

Proceed we now along the rugged pass, 
and taking our leave of the beauties of the 
river side we open on the left to a fine 
spread of the ocean and immediately at 
hand to a thoroughly mountain scene. 
Rocks, frith, and bog (with turbary), a 
small plain surrounded with hills, and at 
the upper end a farm-house embowered 
in a few trees with a stony ravine behind 
it, from which rushes a mountain stream, 
the scene of the daily ablutions of all the 
li ttle W — ’s those sturdiest of the Cambrian 
race, and when immersed therein, which 
they arc throughout the summer heat, and 
the winter snow, their screams call up 
lustily the mountain echoes, and the united 
chorus of children, dogs, and the “babbling 
nymph*’ is appalling. The inhabitants of 
this rude dwelling are thoroughly good 
folks, who offer their hands and a sup of 
sweet milk with all simplicity and hospi- 
tality, who work hard upon this their pa- 
trimony, and gain a very humble liveli- 
hood with the full force of the primeval 
curse upon their efforts. Their food is stir- 
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about, oat-cake, rye-bread, and butter- 
milk, yet the children are broad, ruddy, 
and sturdy, with limbs like young Her- 
cules : rough and unpolished as the stones 
around them, these people are yet at no 
small distance from civilization. 

Onwards go we. Are you tired ? I hope 
not, for we have not yet attained the 
summit of our ambition. The mountain 
air is exhilarating and invigorating, so we 
pass rapidly the rough ascending paths, 
through various gaps and ancient gates 
and over stone walls, till we reach an open 
frith, which 1 am always disposed to ad- 
mire from its wildness, the sweet profu- 
sion of heath, and gorse, its short soft 
herbage and the delicious exhilaration of 
the air which blows so fragrantly and 
healthily on this high elevation uniting 
file freshness of the ocean with the purity 
of heaven. Crossing a bad, stony cause- 
way and looking to the high mound on 
our right, we might be tempted to diverge 
a few moments from our way, when we 
are told that tradition declares it to mark 
the spot where stood a British encamp- 
ment. The antiquarian eye might discern 
much, perhaps, in the labyrinth of stone, 
to conjecture and ruminate upon ; the 
common eye marks but the apparent 
confusion and the venerable appearance 
of the large blocks completely mantled 
with the cold grey lichen. Here is the 
scene sketched from the life. 

I envy much the antiquarian eye 
That can amidst these blocks confused 
descry 

So much that speaketh of the days gone by 
Into time’s dark abyss. I rest me here 
Pondering if I perchance might in the 
maze 

Detect the skill of chief or pioneer, 

And thread the labyrinth but to my 

gaze 

*Tis all perplexity. I rather turn 
To watch the waving of the graceful fern 
Trembling amid the hollows ; or survey 
The many-tinted lichens, which in grey 
Cold mantle, robe the ancient stones, or 
look 

Into the rushy channels of the brook 
Which many a mountain blossom doth 
conceal 

Of unobtrusive hue, or gently steal 
Upon the drowsy ewe whose side-turn ’d 
face 

Peers inexpressive from her resting-place 
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Beneath the hollow'd stone. The day is far 
Since here hath roar’d the horrid din of 
war; 

For now tis calmness all, a waveless sea, 
A smiling earth and deep serenity. 

After pursuing a zig-zag path down a 
descent into a lower frith, and following 
a direction parallel to the sea, behold the 
object of. our excursion is attained — the 
Frith of Cloth of Gold. Ere we go fur- 
ther, however, I would protest against 
being made answerable for any of dame* 
Nature’s vagaries. If the frith is not 
every season such as I shall represent it, 
1 can only say that I colour from truth, 
and that I describe it such as it was 
when seen by me and many others. The 
hill rises on the right, steep, stony and rug- 
ged, covered with low bushes of gorze ; yet 
though I cannot pretend to carry you 
there by description, I can assure you, 
that if your pony hath the use of his four 
legs (which by the way, may be question- 
able, if he belongs to the innkeeper) you 
will find little difficulty in gaining the sum- 
mit. You will be so occupied in picking 
out a path where path there is none, that 
till you have accomplished the ascent I 
hope your attention has been fully en- 
gaged. But now I beg you to use your 
eyes and confess there is b\it one name for 
this frith, and that the cloth of gold it is, 
and must be, for evermore. Look in every 
direction and it is cloth of gold every 
where. One bright, long, deep, wide 
carpet, burning, flaming, glowing, in the 
full beams of the sun, so warm and rich, 
indeed, that you feel your cheek glow be- 
neath its fervency, and so vividly intense, 
that the eye closes for a moment’s re- 
pose, a fragrance, too, rises like an incense 
steam, as if extracted by Apollo himself; 
it is as the scent of a whole world of apri- 
cots filling the air with their luscious- 
ness, the concentration of all that is de- 
lightful in colour, in fragrance, 'in rich- 
ness, and this in the softest harmony with 
the deep blue sky that rests on it above, 
and the azure sea against which it seems 
to repose below. What would Lin- 
naeus have done or said at this sight? 
He fell on his knees in wonder and ad- 
miration when first lie beheld the bloom 
of gorze to which his country was a 
stranger, but had he beheld it in this re- 
dundance of its splendour, in this lavish 
profusion of full blossoms, in this over- 
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powering brilliancy, verily, I believe, the 
spirit of the great naturalist would have 
exhaled in the ascending mist from the 
golden bloom. 

There was another sight to charm and 
interest on the memorable day when I was 
first initiated into thisexquisite profusion. 
We had hired the frith for the summer 
pasture of a favourite pony mare of mine, 
which having unfortunately become dis- 
eased in her feet and too great a pet 
to be thrust prematurely out of exist- 
ence, had become the mother of several 
thorough mountain colts. Though she 
had at one period of her life been ac- 
customed to all the luxuries of stabling 
and grooming, she returned to her earlier 
1 mbits as to those she infinitely preferred ; 
and since she had been restored to a state 
of freedom, there was no weather in 
winter however severe and tempestuous 
which would induce her to shelter in the 
hovel provided for her. She was out at all 
seasons thoroughly enjoying her liberty, 
yet as gentle as #hen in the hourly habit 
of being handled and caressed. At the 
upper part of the Frith of Cloth of Gold 
there stood my pretty Bithgelert — so was 
she named from her birth-place — with 
three of her progeny grouped around her, 
a two year old, a yearling, and a colt at 
her foot. The whole party were at once 
tame and wild. First they stood with 
heads erect and pricked up ears, their 
long tails and manes gently raised in the 
summer breeze, watching our approach. 
When we stopped and called them, then 
would they advance some paces forwards 
and winny till even sedate Dicky was 
moved to reply. Then the two eldest, grow- 
ing bolder, came trotting up tossing their 
heads, till they allowed us to rub their 
noses and pat their arching necks. In 
the meantime the little one would saucily 
bound forward, examine Dick most curi- 
ously and, just as we were preparing to 
coax and caress him away, he went with 
a preparatory toss of his head in the air, 
and scampering over the frith like a mad 
thing, the rest followed, the rocky ground 
resounding to the rapid tramp. Long 
stood we watching their gambols and 
frolics, and admiring their symmetrical 
forms, picturesque manes, and graceful 
bounds over and through the golden car- 
pet, and very reluctantly did we descend 
the Frith of Cloth of Gold, and leave 
them to its solitary enjoyment. 
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I’ve seen bright eyes of ebon shaded 
With silken lashes, 

Long tresses shining when they’re braided 
In golden flashes. 

I’ve gazed on cheeks all richly glowing 
Like the fresh rose-buds when they’re blowing ; 

From beauty’s lips heard music flowing, 

Yet nought could move 
My soul to love. 

Can it be that my heart is harder 

Than the cold stone ?. 

Or is it some defect hath marr’d her 

Eyes, hair, cheek, tone ? 

Is it that pride my bosom steelcth, 

And so beneath feign’d ice concealeth 
All the deep homage that it feeieth, 

That none may know 
I’m brought so low ? 

They’ve led me into gorgeous halls, 

And shown me there, 

All that the heart of youth enthrals 
Of rich and rare. 

Yet I have turn’d away unheeding, 

Nor look nor sound of praise conceding, 

Tho’ in, their angry glances reading 

How they would fain 
Repay disdain. 

Lay by your gems so rare and precious, 

Ye courtly fair ; 

Nor rubied gauds, nor words tho’ specious 
Will move my care 
’Tis all in vain your nets ye’re casting 
For me, whose doating heart’s contrasting 
Your charms with those more bright and lasting, 

Of one where art 
Claimeth no part. 

She’s fair as lilies when they’re whitest, 

But knows it not ; 

And well her heart may be the lightest 
Which hath no spot. 

Have ye mark’d violets, just unclosing, 

Within whose depths, the dew reposing 
More clear the purple light’s disclosing ? 

Such lustre lies 
In her sweet eyes. 

Tempt me not then with artful beauty 
Or glosing tongue, 

And what if she who claims my duty 
Be yet unsung ? 

Still in my inmost soul she dwelleth, 

She , who all prankish fair excelleth, 

Tho’ of her charms no flatterer telleth, 

Ye all would shrink and fade before her 
As stars decline before^ Aurora. 491 
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Wiiat is gained by the acquisition of 
a “ name ?” Let die author who has 
given away his wit — the lawyer who has 
sold his integrity — the parson who has 
worn out his velvet cushion, and the 
tradesman whose credit and plate-glass 
windows have been smashed together for 
a “ name/’ in the city, or in the gazette, 
let each of these severally tell how much 
he has obtained by his respective sacri- 
fice. We shall only select one individual 
from one of the above-named classes (the 
trading one) to exemplify the mortifying 
moral that even the attainment of a 
“name,” may be found within that sweep- 
ing “ all,” which Solomon designates as 
“ vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

On the outskirts of a country village 
twenty miles from London, consisting of 
some twenty habitations, and at about as 
many paces from the road-side, stands (or 
stood) a neat red brick tenement, some- 
thing between house and cottage, with 
straight gravel walk from entrance gate 
to front door, diamond flower beds on 
cither hand, a kitchen-garden, fields 
in the rear, a cow-shed, cluusc-housc, 
and hen-house. How George Robins 
would sneer at our tame description, but 
might we not return the laugh, seeing 
that one of his most flowery paragraphs 
had failed to beguile a tenant into this 
“ multum in parvo” of rural commodity. 
Its proprietor had done everything in his 
power to render it complete: but still 
alas! he was compelled to witness one 
external disfigurement, a huge painted 
black letter board, bearing the enticing 
words “ To Let,” and one internal defi- 
ciency, a want of inhabitants. 

That which “puffing” and “ painting” 
had alike failed in effecting, was at length 
happily brought about by an “ event,” a 
“ stirring event,” which the public spirit 
of some enterprising individuals “ set on 
foot” in the village of Hazletwig. 

This was no other than the “ starting” 
of a public coach to run direct from 
thence to the metropolis, A vehicle of 
this kind had, it is true, for several years 
passed within two miles of the place, but 
at that point left it aflrontingly in the 
lurch, a long deep rutted lane being still 
interposed between Hazeltwig travellers 
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and the town at which they must meet’ 
the stage. But the day arrived for the 
good folks of Hazletwig to boast a “coach 
of their own,” and had each of them by 
some simultaneous turn of fortune’s wheel 
been severally enabled to turn out wheels 
of his or her own, we almost doubt if 
there would have been more general 
exultation than was felt on beholding 
the country-built Hazeltwig ‘‘Wonder” 
emerge from the village inn-yard, and 
dash through its unpaved streets, full to 
the utmost license— gentlemen without, 
ladies within — for patronage smiled upon 
“ Wonder’s” birth, during, at least, the 
first few clays of its existence. Besides 
the adventurous rustics thus “ coach con- 
veyed” from their native shades to me- 
tropolitan glare and bustle, several curi- 
ous cockneys were tempted to spy out 
the hitherto unexplored beauties of “ our 
village,” and to this circumstance the 
owner of the road-side cottage before des- 
cribed, was probably indebted for a tenant. 
However this might have been, certain it 
is that “the W T onder” was scarcely “nine 
days old,” when a second wonder arose in 
the removal of the notice “ To let,” from 
the exalted station it had so long occupied, 
and “everybody’s” curiosity was put upon 
the qui vive, to hear who had taken 
“Arbutus” Cottage. The half* dozen 
visiting families in the neighbourhood 
made simultaneous morning calls upon 
each other for the purpose of mutually 
imparting their hopes that the expected 
new comers would turn out “pleasant 
people,” also with a view of discovering, 
if possible, who and what they were : in 
the latter object all, however, sustained 
disappointment— and simply for these 
two reasons; none was wiser than the 
rest, and they all missed each other be- 
cause all were “out.” Reports were, 
however, numerous. The doctor’s lady 
asserted that an invalided gentleman was 
coming for change of air, and the attor- 
ney’s wife, (mother of six unmarried 
daughters) had heard that the expected 
occupant of Arbutus Cottage was a rich 
widower without incumbrances. Upon 
what data such discordant surmises were 
founded it were hard to guess — but it 
was not long, ere “ notes of preparation” 
[the court 
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gave notice of the in-comer’s near ap- 
proach, and provided fresh food for gos- 
sip then beginning to grow meagre from 
want of nourishment. 

That Dame Gossip is, by the way, a 
lady of strong digestion, as she indubita- 
bly proved on this occasion — wood and 
horse-hair, brass and steel, in the shape 
of chairs, sophas, fenders and fire-irons, 
were converted into subjects for rumina- 
tion and made subservient to that feast 
of reason, which, deducing effect from 
cause, arrived at the conclusion that the 
new-comers must be very genteel people, 
because the furniture they had sent for- 
ward was exactly of that description — at 
least in the opinion of the fortunate few 
who had seen it unpacked — and learned 
from the upholsterers’ man (for the move- 
ables were all new) that Mrs. “Platwell” 
a rich widow lady was to he their lut arc 
neighbour. Further particulars did not 
transpire for some days, for though an 
old female servant immediately followed 
the furniture, her starched, forbidding 
and consequential demeanour, baffled the 
curiosity of the baker’s man and awed 
the butcher boy into silence. At length, 
it was reported by the Hazletwig coach- 
man that two “ out” and one inside had 
been taken in the “Wonder,” booked in 
the name of “Platwell,” for the following 
Saturday. “ Saturday,” that was rather 
a “ queer” day for entering a new resi- 
dence — it certainly did not augur well 
for the “ religious principles” of the new 
comers, who in all probability would be 
far too much busied in the affair of set- 
tlement to make their appearance at 
church the ensuing Sunday. “ She might 
have ehoBen another day,” said Mrs. 
Anodinc (the doctor’s lady) but as her 
implied censure could not reach the ear 
of its object, and as the places were 
booked for “ Mrs. Platwell and family,” 
come they must, and come they did. 

Accordingly, at about seven o’clock on 
a fine July evening (just as most of the 
“ genteel” inhabitants of Hazletwig hap- 
pened to be strolling near Arbutus Cot- 
tage) the “ Wonder” was seen to “ pull 
up” at its door. Two bonneted “ outsides” 
descended, and, last coming first, in the 
order of alighting, the first loot that 
touched strange ground was encased in 
a black cotton stocking and could belong 
to none other than a servant-maid — a 
tall, slight, delicate-looking girl in faded 
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mourning — who, by the ^discriminating 
observer might have been pronounced a 
domestic too, followed the first: both 
then stationed themselves by the coach 
door as Jarvie unfolded its liigh rattling 
step, in readiness to assist the descent of 
the last and most important of the trio — 
the mistress of the mansion. And truly 
a most magnificent-looking person she 
turned out — her dress, a pelisse of bright 
lavender satin, was inflated by her ex- 
ceedingly plump person as fully though 
somewhat more substantially than an air 
cushion, or an india-rubber ball. The 
fifty summers to which her form owed 
its luxuriancy had proportionately ex- 
panded her glowing countenance, which 
viewed in conjunction with the nodding 
bunch of corn and corn-flowers which 
adorned her bonnet, formed no bad mo- 
del of a harvest moon as seen from 
behind a wheat-sheaf. 

The above ingenious simile has taken 
us fewer minutes to invent and indite 
than were occupied by our large luminary 
in descending on the hemisphere of II a- 
zletwig, but the descension was effected 
— and, dropping metaphor — behold Mrs. 
Platwell, its new mistress, at the gate of 
Arbutus Cottage ! The prim uncom- 
municative domestic who had performed 
the office of house- warmer now issued forth 
to meet her lady ; and the latter leaving 
behind all vulgar details, such as counting 
parcels, paying fares, and feeing coachman, 
to the shabby-genteel young person before 
mentioned, proceeded in state up the gravel 
walk to her door, preceded by one hand- 
maiden and followed by the other laden 
with packages — thus much, and no mure 
was seen of the acquisitions to their 
neighbourhood by the evening strollers of 
Hazletwig — they lingered but for a mo- 
ment to take a passing peep under the 
close bonnet of the “ young person” who 
was seeing “all right by the result of 
this glance the only gentleman of the 
party was enabled to pronounce that the 
girl was “very pretty, — only, too pale 
and thin” — who she was or what she was, 
to Mrs. Platwell, remained a mystery — 
no one had heard of a “ Miss Platwell” — 
besides she was in mourning and much 
too meanly dressed to be the daughter of 
so magnificent a lady — she did’nt look 
like a servant either— she might be a poor 
niece, or cousin, or — but as we are not 
writing a novel, we shall tell our reader 
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now, (what the inhabitants of Hazletwig 
in time discovered ; that the young lady’s 
name was Selby ; her present enviable 
post being that of “ humble companion” 
to the great Mrs. PlatWell. Nor shall 
we make a mystery of what she had once 
been, — in infancy the object of devoted 
fondness to both her parents, and when 
early deprived of her mother — the sole 
remaining stay of a father who nearly 
supplied that mother’s place : he was a 
gentleman of large fortune and high re- 

? >ute in the mercantile world, and Mary 
as his only daughter) to say nothing of 
her personal attractions which were not 
slight, was not likely to arrive at “ wo- 
man’s estate,” in her case a propevty of 
rich endowment, without candidates for 
its possession — in short, the rich mer- 
chant’s heiress was not without a choice 
of swains, and that choice (slighting the 
wealthier and the nobler) had worthily 
fallen on Charles Horton, a young officer 
iri the East India Company’s naval ser- 
vice, which after one more voyage he was 
about to quit in prospect of his marriage 
with Mary — but, alas ! for the short- 
sightedness of human views t One more 
voyage ! That voyage was over, and 
Charles hastened to claim his beloved 
bride al the hands of her wealthy parent— * 
and what did he find ? a pennyless or- 
phan weeping over the grave of a bank- 
rupt father ! 

These were grievous changes — but no 
change was wrought in the honest breast 
of the sailor lover —he still urged his suit 
upon the mourning maiden, but it was one 
she would no longer listen to — at least till 
happier days. Charles Horton’s voyages 
had brought but little profit — his relations 
were now as violently opposed to his 
union with Mary, as they had heretofore 
rejoiced in its prospect — and though he 
would have braved their opposition — 
though for her and with her he would 
have confidently “ backed ” love against 
poverty, sure, that in their case, the 
former would never escape “out of 
window ” — Mary was firm in her denial 
— her plan was formed and executed — 
malgre all Charles’ arguments and per- 
suasion. After residing a few months 
subsequent to her father’s death in the 
house of a distant relation, who had coldly 
offered her a temporary asylum, she 
sought and obtained the “ situation ” in 
which we have introduced her to our 
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readers. Charles, as a last resource, de- 
termined to try another voyage hoping 
he might return freighted with indepen- 
dence for himself, and a ransom fbr his 
Mary from the bondage into which she 
had — as he maintained — unnecessarily 
entered. 

After this retrospective glance at the 
“ Men fortunes ” of her “ humble com- 
panion,” let us return to the magnificent 
Mrs. Platwcll and her new neighbours, 
if indeed such they were destined to be- 
come. This was the important, the inte- 
resting query — both to the new comer 
and the old residents of Hazletwig : with 
the former it as yet scarcely admitted a 
doubt — but while she was innocently oc- 
cupied in “ setting out ” her drawing- 
room for the reception of visitors, the 
latter were debating the expediency of 
making a call — of admitting Mrs. Plat- 
well into their select society. The mo- 
tion for exclusion was brought forward by 
Mrs. Anodine, the apothecary ’s spouse, 
and it was founded on an important piece 
of information she was enabled to lay be- 
fore the consulting committee — all were 
acquainted with the name of the new 
occupant of Arbutus Cottage, but there 
lay the rub — “ Platwell” — “ Mrs. Plat- 
well” — how could any body resident 
within twenty miles of London be igno- 
rant that this was the far-famed name of 
the famous straw-bonnet-maker, in Ox- 
ford street— all knew this, but Mrs. Ano- 
dine had found out more — she had dis- 
covered beyond a doubt that the rich 
widow lady was the identical dame of — 
Dunstable — and therefore expressed her 
decided opinion that it would “adulterate 
the gentility of the place to call on a re- 
tired trades-person — Mr. Anodine would 
of course make an early professional call — 
but for herself it was quite a different 
matter.” 

Mrs. Copley Crawfish, the attorney’s 
lady, spoke on the opposite side — dared 
to suggest that after all it might be ano- 
ther “ Platwell ” — and even should she 
prove “ the woman of straw,” she might 
fbr all that be a “ very nice sort of per- 
son” — at any rate she was living now 
“very genteel — and nobody need seem to 
remember paying her a bill for a bonnet.” 

Mrs. Anodine, with a slight toss of the 
head, rejoined that people might do as 
they liked, but for her part she was 
never in a hurry to visit any strangers — 
[this court 
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much more a kind of person to whose 
name and late occupation very few could 
be strangers — at least for long. 

In this conclusion, and the line of 
action adopted thereon, all the Ilazletwig 
ladies concurred, with the single exception 
of Mrs. Copley Crawfish, whose visit was 
alone vouchsafed to the expectant anxiety of 
poor Mrs. Platwell — and though we detest 
morning calls, and hope our readers do 
the same, we will, for once, conduct 
them, with the lawyer's wife, into the 
penetralia of Arbutus Cottage. On the 
morning destined to be marked by the first 
ring from the “best gate bell,” Mrs. Plat- 
well had been more than usually peevish 
— for a fortnight had passed away since 
her arrival — leaving her, as far as neigh- 
bours were concerned, in a state of ob- 
livion — her portly person concealed be- 
hind her spruce chintz curtains : day after 
day had she wearily watched for — dis- 
appointment. The squire’s phaeton had 
dashed past her door — the clergyman, a 
bachelor of* revered years, had walked 
slowly by it, while the doctor (though a 
family man) had only hung up his horse 
at the gate. 

And this was the “ snug, genteel little 
country society” in which she had looked 
forward to cut a figure : for this she had 
relinquished the lively bustle of Oxford- 
street— the throng of carriages at her 
door, and the crowd of smart customers 
in her smarter show-rooms ; it was in 
vain she tried to find consolation in the 
proud thought that she was now a 
“lady the humiliating one began to 
intrude, that with other ladies she was of 
greater consequence in her shop than in 
her “ boudoir,” and as each “ blank” 
day strengthened this growing consci- 
ousness, her spleen and ili-humour aug- 
mented with it — to the cost of poor 
Mary Selby — towards whom her scll- 
iraportance assumed a more offensive tone 
— in proportion as it was cramped, not 
humbled, by mortification. 

But we are digressing ; the best bell 
of Arbutus Cottage has sounded' — Mrs. 
Crawfish is waiting at the gate while the 
footboy is slipping on his red and green 
livery coat to open it — and Mrs. Platwell 
is slipping away from behind her am- 
bush, the chintz curtain, to be seated in 
gracious state for the reception of her 
first visitor. Some people feel a little 
awkwardness on first visits and self-intro- 
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ductions, but Mrs. Platwell was too much 
accustomed to strangers to feel other- 
wise than “at home.” Mutual the curt- 
seys — mutual the simpers and responding 
notes from one of the new chairs, which 
bears for the first time, a visitor's weight. 

Mrs. Crrwfisb glances around inqui- 
sitively, first, at the “ genteel furniture,” 
then at the genteel young person in faded 
mourning, who, seated at a side work- 
table, had risen on her entranc#— but 
again resumed her place and employ- 
ment in unintroduecd noncnifcy. 

“ Beautiful weather,” said the lady 
visitor, (who by the way had stepped 
out “ between the summer showers” to 
make her call, and just escaped one then 
pattering on the window) beautiful 
weather” — perhaps she thought so- for 
people’s notions strangely differ on the 
meteorological phenomena — and perhaps 
Mrs. Crawfish had no notion at all on 
the subject whereon she had made this 
appropriate observation, her eyes being 
at. the time naturally directed towards 
the mistress of the mansion, a second 
look at whose decked-out person led her 
thoughts into a different channel from 
that which the rain-drops were forming 
on the gravel-walk. What reminiscences 
did Mrs. Platwcll’s full-blown counte- 
nance call up : by what magic did it 
carry her visitor's thoughts hack to a 
certain day, some twelve months since, 
when accompanying her husband on a pro- 
fessional visit to London she had coaxed 
him into treating her with a fashionable 
town-trimmed bonnet — the very one now 
figuring its second season oh her head. 

“ Very fine weather indeed, ma’am,” (it 
was raining fast) responded Mrs. Plat- 
well, mechanically echoing her visitor’s 
observation — we say mechanically, be- 
cause her mental powers were also occu- 
pied in something of recognition and 
retrospection at sight of the well-known 
shape of straw — a shape such as no other 
“ house” could imitate to an eye prac- 
tised as her own — it was a shape to be 
proud of — a shape such as had earned 
her a noted “habitation and a name,” 
and yet, under the influence of present 
time and place, it was a shape that 
brought confusion with it, and doubly 
dyed the carnation of our retired lady’s 
glowing cheek. 

Both dames, however, soon recovered 
self-possessiop. Women certainly have 
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a knack of cleverly passing off awkward- 
nesses, and the slight one occasioned by 
this renewal of acquaintance wore away 
in a shorter space than we have occupied 
in transcribing it. The opening subject 
of weather was speedily followed by others 
of equal interest. 

41 Dear me, ma’am,” said Mrs. Craw- 
fish, with a look of admiration around, 
44 really, ma’am, its quite wonderful to 
see tffcw you have improved this here 
parlour — I always thought it a poor little 
place when Oldfield’s people lived here 
— but now it seems really quite like an 
old friend with a new face." 

Mrs. Platwell tried to acknowledge 
by a smile the foregoing compliment to 
her taste in decoration — yet her neigh- 
bour’s speech was not altogether to her 
fancy ; perhaps she did not relish its 
conclusion, or perhaps she thought her 
drawing-room affronted by being called 
a parlour — the name certainly was a mis- 
nomer applied to an apartment every 
corner of which was filled up and dressed 
out by a tabular display of ornamental 
(that is to say, useless pieces of “ touch 
me not,” trumpery. These nondescript 
“little articles” were, however, turned 
to some account by the complimentary 
Mrs. Crawfish, who taking up a “butter- 
fly” pen-wiper, lying near her on the 
table, continued her animadversions. 

“ How very pretty ! but really Mrs. 
Platwell, you’ve got such a beautiful 4 set 
out’ of pretty things that there’s no 
knowing which to look at first — it really 
reminds me of the Museum — no the Pan- 
theon — where Mr. C took me last 

summer. You know the Pantheon ma’am, 
don’t you, in Oxford-street ?” 

44 Vy — no — yes — most people does, as 
has ever been in London,” said Mrs. 
Platwell, “ but as for these little hele- 
gancics you are pleased to admire so 
much, ma’am — vy they’re vat I always 
had a partiklar fancy for ; and the late 
Mr. Platwell — my ever-to-be-lamented 
husband — always made it a pint to g ra- 
tify all my little vishes — but in this sub- 
lunerary vorld Mrs. Clawfish — ” 

A sigh and a pause ensued, the widow 
turned her eyes upwards to the image of 
a sky-blue-coated, pig-tailed gentleman 
enshrined over the chimney-piece — and 
Mrs. Crawfish not knowing, where, to 
look — or exactly what to say — turned in 
her dilemma towards the neglected Mary 
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Selby, addressing her for the first time 
with, 44 Miss, you seem a great needle- 
woman, perhaps you’d allow me to look 
at what you’re doing.” 

Mary replied by raising her large blue 
eyes from her worsted work (an otto- 
man for Mrs. Platwell’s drawing- room) 
and placing it (with a good-humoured 
smile) in the lady’s hands. 

44 How beautiful ! what a charming 
pattern !” exclaimed Mrs. Crawfish — 
and this time her eulogium was not 
merely complimentary, first — because it 
was deserved — and secondly, because it 
was designed to preface a requested loan 
of the pattern for her six daughters — that 
they might work it for an old maiden 
aunt. Mrs. Platwell — whose widowed 
emotions had not rendered her unobser- 
vant of the notice bestowed on Mary and 
her work — replied to her visitor’s admir- 
ing observation — 4 4 Oh! it’s certainly vast- 
ly ’andsome — that is the pattern — it 
come from Vilks’s in Regent street — cost 
a pound — to say nothing of the vool — 
all German vool — which makes the flow- 
ers look so vel — and sets off the vork if 
its ever so bad — but after all, Mrs. Claw- 
fish, what’s the use of a hottoman in such 
a ’ouse as this — such a nutshell of a place 
— you should have seen our beautiful 

villa at Tghgate in poor Mr. P ’s 

time— (the head of the firm in Oxford 
Street had a box in the country) there 
was the room for the hottomans and so- 
phys, and all them knicknackeries you 
was noticing — now ma’am, only just look 
at them chintz curtains — almost the only 
bit of furnitur in the ’ouse that’s not bran 
new — I assure you, Mrs. Clawfish, it 
would have made your ’art h’ache to see 
how J was obliged to cut ’em at the bot- 
toms for these here low poking vinders, 
it’s really downright cruel.” 

Mrs. Crawfish of course sympathised 
— but we shall treat her condolings like 
Mrs. Platwell’s curtailed curtains, and 
without further ceremony cut them short, 
and bring her visit to a close. 

A few days after this important event, 
the mistress of Arbutus Cottage received 
her first Hazletwigian invitation in the 
shape of a triangular note from the attor- 
ney’s spouse, requesting her company to 
tea, including that of 44 the young lady 
who was with her.” Togo or not to go, 
as regarded Mrs. Platwell’s self, was soon 
[the court 
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settled in the affirmative — her humble 
companion was only her home companion, 
and all she had to do with “ invitations ” 
was — to— -answer them. 

Any mortification Mary Selby might 
have felt at playing the part of Cinderella 
to her lady patroness, happened on the 
present occasion to be absorbed in widely 
different feelings — for on the very morn- 
ing that the lawyer’s servant boy had 
brought his mistress’s gilt-edged note for 
Mrs. Platwell, the postman had brought 
Miss Selby a London letter from — Charles 
Horton. That Mary’s pale cheek should 
flush, her heart beat, and her hand trem- 
ble as she broke the seal of her lover’s 
epistle, will appear nothing strange to 
those who know, or have ever known, 
what love is; but emotions of surprise 
were almost predominant over other feel- 
ings at finding Charles still in England, 
when she had supposed him “ outward 
bound ” to India. All we need reveal of 
his unlooked-for epistle is the purport of 
it — no other than an earnest and passion- 
ate entreaty that Mary would see him 
once again before he sailed — he was to be 
at Hazlctwig that very evening. 

Mary had seized one of those few op- 
portunities allowed her by the tiresome 
and tyrannizing requisitions of Mrs. Plat- 
well, to peruse the letter in her own little 
room — and it was yet in her hand when 
the voice of her vulgar patroness called 
her to assist in some transformation of her 
finery for Mrs. Crawfish’s evening party ; 
but comparatively slight was the influence 
of external annoyance to the totally en- 
grossed mind of Mary, whose agitation 
and abstraction would scarcely have es- 
caped the observation of Mrs. Platwell — 
had not her thoughts also been occupied 
by visions of introduction to Hazletwig 
society to be realized that evening at the 
house of her hitherto sole neighbour. 
Wearily passed the hours to both the 
ladies of Arbutus Cottage — till half-past 
six in the evening — when, attended by 
her foot-boy, band-box in hand, Mrs. 
Platwell sallied forth to her tea-drinking 
“ rendezvous ” — and poor Mary, relieved 
from the oppressive weight of her pre- 
sence, sat down to ponder “ o’er again ” 
her lover’s letter, and come to a decision 
upon its contents. Indeed, there was no 
time to be lost, for Charles might arrive 
in half an hour — nor after all did the 
maiden’s resolve — (to see him once again 
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before he went) — require much maturing 
— but another subject of debate now arose 
out of the very circumstance which might 
have seemed to facilitate her interview 
with him — namely, Mrs. Platwell’s ab- 
sence from home — the starched, forbid- 
ding domestic, before noticed, bore no good 
will to Mary — the office of sole compa- 
nionship to her mistress being one she 
thought herself fully adequate to combine 
with that of cook and housekeeper — 
through this personage it was quite cer- 
tain that “ Miss Selby’s visit from a gen- 
tleman,” so “ artfully ” timed in her ab- 
sence, would reach the ears of Mrs. Plat- 
well, and either give rise to suspicions 
and surmises which the coarseness of her 
mind would suggest and even lead her to 
tli row out on all occasions, or it would 
render necessary on Mary’s part — a con- 
fidence from which she shrunk. For 
these reasons she wished to prevent 
Charles from coming to the house, and 
after some hesitation resolved to walk out 
and meet him, taking the way by which 
lie must now reach. the village, for the 
Ilazletwig “Wonder” having arrived 
without him, he was no doubt pursuing 
his way from the market town through 
which the latest coach passed. 

Having thus far drawn aside the cur- 
tain from Mary’s motives and her in- 
tended movements — our reader may be 
prepared for the ensuing scene — a line 
of “ sun-set trees ” over-arching one of 
the romantic paths of Hazletwig, and 
walking beneath them engaged, the one 
in earnest converse — the other in as earn- 
est heeding — a handsome sun-burned 
young man iii the dress of a naval officer, 
and our friend Mary — transformed from 
the “ humble companion ” of a contemp- 
tible woman, into the gentle but firm 
arbiter upon whose sentence seemed to 
hang the fate of the noble-looking and 
impassioned being who was pleading his 
cause before her — his manly voice, its 
tone subdued to that of earnest persuasion 
— alone broke the surrounding stillness of 
evening — 

“ Mary,” he said, “ my own, my be- 
loved Mary — why will you thus persist in 
refusing to me — in rejecting, may I say 
it, for yourself, that cup of happiness 
which no necessity — no duty — Torbids us 
to taste now — now, while it is in our 
grasp ? Why risk the committal of the 
fragile treasure to the chances of years of 
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absence — of winds, and waves, and cli- 
mate? True, I am poor now — I may 
return rich, if ever I do return, but would 
wealth give me a higher value with you ? 
— You , who would have bestowed freely 
the fortune 1 never coveted with the 
heart I alone sought — for the devoted 
affection I had alone to oiler. I am 
poor, but not pennyless — we shall have 
enough for love and happiness — only let 
my Mary accept the humble home I can 
now provide her, and if she should find it 
too homely for her wants and wishes, T 
will then again cross the seas at her bid- 
ding in quest of 1 - -Indian skreens, manda- 
rins, and pagods to embellish it.” 

Mary returned the slight smile with 
which her lover’s speech concluded, by 
another, half sad, half playfully reproach- 
ful — “ Oh ! Charles, why do you force 
me to boast my disinterestedness by en- 
deavouring to refute your last insinuation 
— and that, too, when 1 cannot even make 
a merit of the virtue ; a home — any 
home with you !” — she paused— -her eyes 
glistened — and the blood rushed into her 
pale cheek at the bright, blissful image 
her fancy had conjured up — but the 
glowing picture was scarcely formed, ere 
it faded— and at the thoughts of its cold, 
dark reverse, the purchased shelter of 
Mrs Platwell’s roof, the poor girl’s heart 
sunk within her — but her resolution did 
not waver — and after a moment's silence, 
which the sanguine sailor had well nigh 
interpreted into consent, she continued — 
** Charles, you well know how idle these 
persuasions are — indeed, they are cruel — 
never will 1 consent to he the burthen 1 
must become upon your straitened fortune, 
and the efforts you can and should make 
for its improvement. The opposition of 
your family to our marriage under pre- 
sent circumstances — your entire depend- 
ancc on your father, for everything but 
the trifling gains of the profession you 
would abandon — these surely are reasons 
quite sufficient for my decision — besides, 
it is now too late for you to abandon the 
ship to which you have been appointed. 
Go then, dearest Charles — once more 
leave me in the home I have found — at 
least a safe one — in a situation, with all 
its little drawbacks, far — far preferable to 
one of dependence on your displeased re- 
lations — and return with the well-earned 
competency — we want no more — which it 
will be my pride and happiness to share.” 
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The young man looked grave and re- 
proachfully — 

“ You do not, cannot love me, Mary — 
or these prudential considerations would 
have as little weight with you as with 
myself— but I will go as you require, to 
perform the task you impose, and if in my 
absence a richer and a happier man should 
sue for the prize J once thought my own, 
but for which it seems I am yet to toil — 
think not of me, think not of our engage- 
ments — for you it need be no longer 
binding.” 

As young Horton spoke, Mary with- 
drew the arm which rested on his- — the 
injustice of her lover’s words cut her to 
the quick, but the anger they excited 
was the feeling of a moment — 

“ Oh ! Charles, Charles, — when seas 
roll between us, bitterly will you repent 

having thus cruelly wronged me but 

it grows late, and it is time for us to 

“ Part,” she would have said, but tears 
choked her voice. The dreaded word 
needed not to be spoken — the fact that 
the parting moment was indeed at hand, 
smote upon the heart of Charles in all its 
agonizing reality, and at once awakened 
him to remorseful self-upbraiding — 

“ Forgive me,” he exclaimed, “ for- 
give me, dearest, and best-beloved —I was 
mad just now — I knew not what I said 
— reproach to you ! to you — the best, 
the noblest, the gentlest of beings. [ 
will be guided by yon — all you have said 
is right and just, and I was a fool, a sel- 
fish fool in wishing to involve you in my 
poverty. Say you forgive me — only say 
this, Mary, and I go without a murmur.” 

Mary held out her hand, and her peni- 
tent lover clasped her to his heart — but 
his pardon was scarcely sealed when lie 
again offended, passionately exclaiming — 
“ No, no ; 1 will not, cannot leave you 
—if you were in a happy home, with 
those who would love and cherish you, 
(though not like me) then, indeed, I 
would go — go cheerfully — but to leave 
you beneath the roof of a stranger — of 
that hateful woman, the sport of her in- 
sulting low caprices — it is too much to 
ask of me — I cannot do it — Mary, why 
will you thus wring my heart V* 

The young man stopped as he spoke 
and, leaning against one of the trees which 
bordered their path, covered his face with 
one hand, his other arm supporting the 
[the court 
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trembling frame of her whose weakness 
he was augmenting by his own — but he 
was struggling hard to conquer it, and 
after a few moment's silence resumed, in 
a voice calmer, but sadder than before, 
— “ Do not think me wilful, Mary — 
hard as it costs me, I will tear myself 
from you, for you bid me go, and per- 
haps reason, prudence, and, more than 
all, my love for you demand the sacrifice, 
but— my heart’s own treasure ! — in leav- 
ing thee I have other fears — fears for 
your health, Mary: — who will watch over 
it when I am gone ? You are not well 
now — I see it, I know it. A few months 
only have passed since we last met 
and I find you changed — what may not 
as many years ” 

“ For shame ! dearest Charles,” inter- 
rupted Mary, turning away her head 
to avoid the look of mingled tenderness 
and apprehension fixed upon her, “ for 
shame, dear Charles — why embitter these 
few moments by dismal forebodings ? 
Let us look to better and happier things. 
I shall live upon hope during your ab- 
sence — yes, and grow fat upon it, too ” 
she added, forcing a smile, “ that you 
may not have the ill manners lo find fault 
with my looks on your return.” 

As Mary finished speaking, she and 
her companion reached the little gate of 
tlie romantic church-yard of Hazletwig, 
through which lay the nearest path to 
Arbutus Cottage — not far distant. The 
evening was fast closing in, find the tall 
white steeple rising against the warm 
twilight sky, was wrapped in the same 
dark grey as its surrounding elms. 

Mary stopped when they were under 
the shadow of the church, and gently 
arrested her companion’s footsteps — 

“ Charles, you must leave me here,” 
she said, in a tone she vainly strove to 
render firm, “farewell! may God Al- 
mighty bless and keep you — you will 
write before you sail ” 

“ Yes, yes,” returned the young man 
in a broken and husky voice, “ but before 
I go, Mary, let us, here — here in this 
solemn place — at this solemn hour, re- 
new our plighted faith — promise that you 
will be mine directly on my return — that 
no opposition — none — even on my father's 
part — shall rob me of the claim I shall 
have won to happiness — a happiness I 
now forego for you, for your sake only ; 
promise, Mary ! will you promise ?” 
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A deep toll from the overhanging bel- 
fry responded to the speaker’s passionate 
requisition — the village ringers, about to 
meet for an evening peal, had been pre- 
ceded by one of their party who was 
thus calling the remainder ; but though 
“ nothing strange,” the voice of that bell 
struck upon the hearts of the young 
lovers with the cliilling weight of an evil 
omen. Both were silent — Mary’s lips 
dared not utter the \ow, which solemnly 
pronounced and registered in her heart 
required no words to seal it. Charles 
knew the faith on which he trusted, and 
asked not again for a renewal of its 
pledge — but both kneeling on one of the 
lowly graves beside them mutely con- 
fessed the nothingness of human pro- 
mises — and human prospects, save in de- 
pendance upon Him from whom they 
implored a blessing on each other. 

Out of the very sound which had for a 
moment deadened the whispers of hope 
arose a “ small still voice” of consolation ; 
equally trusting upon one another they 
rose from their brief and silent prayer 
with a dependance more high, more holy 
than man’s firmest faith or woman’s 
fondest devotion. That dependance .as- 
suaged even tiie bitterness of their parting 
embrace — it was like the single evening 
star which had just risen supplying with 
its calm clear lustre the sun-light of the 
closing day — to them the world looked 
gloomy as the deep twilight around ; 
solitary, at least for a season, was to be 
the way of each through its dreary paths, 
but the footsteps of each were cheered 
by the same guiding star. 

Long before Charles reached the inn 
whence lie was to start by the early 
morning coach, poor Mary had re-en- 
tered Arbutus Cottage, and glad to escape 
the return of Mrs. Platwell, ventured on 
retirement to her room previous to the 
hour that “ missus” had appointed foot- 
boy, cloak and lanthorn to protect her 
home. When the ladies met at breakfast, 
the following morning, it was easy to dis- 
cover that the elder was not in the most 
amiable of moods : she had been disap- 
pointed in the result of her last night’s 
party which turned out in fact, to be no 
party at ad, save a family one made up of 
several varieties of the genus Crawfish, 
in the shape of three female cousins of 
the attorney — with his spruce clerk, the 
youthful Apollo of the evening to these 
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somewhat antiquated graces. Thus ended 
Mrs. Platwell’s hopes of introduction in 
her neighbourhood. Oh ! that name of 
hers ! that name, that well known name 
— it was the very incubus, the night- 
mare upon all her aspirations after gen- 
tility. When introduced to the attorney’s 
cockney cousins — the “misses” had si- 
multaneously started — they had “ brought 
down” bonnets from the very “ house” 
which still bore the celebrated name. 

Miss Cornelia Crawfish was curious — 
she liked to know “ who was who,” and 
seized an opportunity, in the course of 
the evening, of pointedly appealing to 
Mrs. Platwell for her opinion on the 
prevailing fashion of “ enormous cottages. ” 
The ci devant architect of “ strawbuilt 
sheds” wished herself at home — Arbutus 
“cottage” would have best fitted her 
“.diminished head.” Well would it have 
been had the spines of her ruffled vanity 
tormented herself alone, but like those 
of the “ fretful porcupine,” they could be 
launched at pleasure, and who so likely 
to be wounded by them as the defenceless 
unoffending girl, her “ humble compa- 
nion.” Mrs. Platwell’s peevishness and 
ill-humour daily increased ; her vacant 
mind, and now vacant time, unoccupied 
in the fashioning of shapes, the finishing 
of young lady apprentices, or the flattery 
of old lady customers, found only bitter- 
ness in the “ dolce far niente ” to which 
she had so long looked forward. Why 
it may be inquired did Mary Selby, who 
besides her endowments of higher price, 
possessed a full stock of those elegant 
accomplishments with which poor young 
women are compelled to trade, why did 
she not seek beneath the roof of some 
other strangers, another situation more 
congenial to her nature — the task of in- 
struction would at all events have been 
one more worthy of her talents — but for 
this her rapidly declining health rendered 
her each day more unfit. Charles had 
read but too clearly the tale of evil pro- 
phecy told by her wasted form and faded 
complexion, added to this, her depressed 
spirits caused all thoughts of change and 
strange feces to be repugnant, and from 
these she was at least preserved by the 
nearly solitary life which Mrs. Platwell 
(thanks to her name) seemed doomed to 
lead. To that lady’s petty shafts of 
annoyance — Mary’s sweetness of temper 
and growing habit of endurance opposed 
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a tolerable shield, and more than all, the 
place of her abode, the village, and the 
village church-yard — the scene of that 
parting — which was ever present; the 
chimes from that village steeple, yet more 
— the voice of its passing bell — all these 
were become familiar and dear and sacred 
to her heart. 

In the every-day sameness of Arbutus 
Cottage, a year soon glided away ; it had 
brought several letters from India, all, 
except the first, written in the warmest 
glow of hope and expectation, for now 
that Charles Horton was again in active 
employment, his ardent mind recovered 
its tone and seemed to bound over the 
intervening space, now, he said, reduced 
to one more “ little year,” between him 
and home. When in his last interview 
with Mary, he urged their immediate 
union, it was he whose fears conjured up 
phantoms of danger from the gulph of 
delay she thought it a duty to interpose 
between them ; then, it was Tier’s to 
encourage and point, smilingly, to the 
“land of promise” beyond; now alas! 
poor girl, her task was changed - though 
it was still to a “land of promise”- —a 
“ better land” that she had to point — for 
over the earthly one, that one on which 
eye of her lover was resting in joyous 
anticipation, she saw the clouds gathering 
fast. Consumption, the fell destroyer of 
her mother, who had long laid his wast- 
ing hand upon herself, was closing his 
grasp around her. For some time after 
her lover’s departure she had written in 
spirits — and that without a consciousness 
of .deception, but she now began to feel 
it her cruel duty to tear down the veil 
of his illusion, though with a gentle and 
trembling hand. She spoke but slightly 
of her cough, her weakness — the actual 
warnings of her threatening fate — rather 
dwelling on general and possible con- 
tingencies and striving to lead him, who 
had made her his heart’s idol, to views 
beyond herself — and had Mary no task 
of this sort to perform at home ? Were 
her affections not too closely linked to 
frail mortality? herein indeed was her 
struggle ; herein lay the victory not yet 
achieved. 

For this trial, however, poor Mary’s 
human weakness was not left entirely 
destitute even of human support and 
assistance ; such had been supplied to 
[court mac*. 
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her in the person of the excellent and 
pious old clergyman who was rector of 
Hazletwig. He had met our young friend 
accidentally at the house of a poor sick 
cottager (whither she had paid a stolen 
visit, not as ambassador but principal) 
walked home with her, became interested 
in her character, commiserated her situa- 
tion — and, for her sake, not'unfrequently 
called at Mrs Platwell’s — to whom his 
pastoral visits were, only, an acquisition 
inasmuch as they formed a clerical addi- 
tion to her list of neighbours — which, 
scanty as it remained, could at least boast 
of law, physic and divinity. But for 
this, the doors of the ci-devant bonnet- 
maker might ever have been closed 
against the “minister, 1 ’ so utterly at 
variance with her own vulgarity of mind 
and manners were the gentleman -like, 
mild, and benevolent demeanour of Mr. 
Maple ton, the rector. True he was a 
“ single man,” but in his case the title 
was no passport to the house of* maid or 
widow, age — and invulnerability to a 
forty years’ siege by the united female 
force of Hazletwig, had rendered it a 
dead letter. Unfair indeed would it be 
not to acquit our widow, Mrs. Platwell, 
of all views to the snug rectory, except 
that commanded by her back parlour 
window ; for during the old gentleman’s 
visits she would not unfrequently leave 
the apartment on some pretended call of 
business — a “ruse de guerre,” as we 
strongly suspect, for the purpose of dis- 
lodging the uncongenial visitor who, how- 
ever, would generally “ stand his ground” 
and eriiploy these little opportunities of 
being alone with Mary to cheer her with 
a few short words of consolation and 
support,' such as he knew to be needed. 
The poor girl would look forward to a 
visit from Mr. Mapleton as a pleasant 
gleam breaking in upon the dull mono- 
tony of her life of endurance ; and even 
when Mrs. Platwell’s presence allowed 
only of common-place observations, the 
gentle tones of his voice, especially in 
addressing her, which he made a point 
of doing frequently, the benevolent smile 
and kind shake of the hand with which 
he greeted and bid her “good-bye” — 
these were things worth looking for. 

Mr. Mapleton was seated at breakfast 
one July morning, discussing his roll and 
the County Chronicle — a longer interval 
than usual had elapsed since his Inst visit 
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to Arbutus Cottage — and he purposed 
calling in the course of the day and see- 
ing how his poor young friend, Mary 
Selby, bore the extreme heat of the wea- 
ther, when a note was put into his hand 
— a little girl had brought it from Mrs. 
Platwell’s, and it proved a hurried line 
from Mary herself — begging him, if pos- 
sible, to let her see him in the course of 
that or the following day. 

Had the good pastor followed his first 
kind impulse, he would have left his roll 
unfinished and paper unread, in obe- 
dience to the summons which caused 
him both surprise and uneasiness ; but 
considering Jill things, he thought it 
better to defer his visit, at least, until 
a visiting hour. Twelve o’clock saw him 
at bis neighbour’s door — Mrs. Platwell 
was at home. On being ushered in, the old 
gentleman’s first glance was towards the 
accustomed seat of Mary - it was vacant : 

- his next towards Mrs. Platwell’s face, 
that was full of vexation, and red with heat 

and ill-hui nour an expression which did 

not soften on Mr. Maple! on’s immediate 
inquiry of How was Miss Selby ?” 

“ Vy, Mr. Anodine says she’s as bad 
as bad can be,” was the reply. 

The good clergyman started ; he did 
not think it had come to this. 

“ You do not say so,” he exclaimed ; 
“ surely she’s not in danger — in imme- 
diate danger — I had no idea — ” 

“ No indeed sir, nor /,” interrupted 
Mrs. Platwell ; “ and I think Mr. Aqo- 
dine did any thing but friendly by .me, 
and so T told him this morning, to let 
the young voman be taken ill this vay 
iu my ’ouse — ven, as he says, he seed it 
all coming on months and months ago.” 

“ It is, indeed, to be lamented that 
something was not attempted earlier for 
her recovery,” said Mr. Mapleton, not 
seeming to observe the entirely selfish 
application of Mrs. Platwell’s complain- 
ings, while she proceeded in a tone in- 
tended to draw forth all her auditor’s 
sympathy. 

“ I’m sure its a sad business, and 
altogether vastly hard upon me — and 
yet, perhaps, I’ve no call to complain, 
because after all, it’s nothing but my 
good natur’ as I have to thank for it; 
but you know us can’t help vone’s feel- 
ings, Mr. Mapleton; and you v’ont vun- 
der vhen I tell you vx>t I’ve put up vith 
in regard of that young person, and all 
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out of hindulgencc to her vcak state 
of health, treating her more liker a wisi- 
tor than a companion with an ’andsome 
salary — I'm sure I’d a fine deal better 
been without nobody ; but you see, Mr. 
Mapleton, that vas a step I took by adwice 
of my friends, and I’ll just tell you how 
it came about.” 

Here our good clergyman was on the 
veiy point of interrupting the narrative 
threatened by Mrs. Platwell, but check- 
ing his impulse, to ill-breeding and his 
impatience to see Mary, he only drum- 
med with his dusty boot-heel on the 
crimson carpet — whose owner cruelly 
proceeded. 

“ There vas my Lady Popjoy and 
Mrs. Jones, my very particular acquent- 
ances, and they says to me, soon after the 
late Mr. P.’s death, (poor dear man !) and 
when they knowed I was a-moving into 
the country — that is, further from town 
than our villa in Mr. P.’s time — and so 
they says to me, 4 Mrs. Platwell,’ says 
they, 4 we’ve been a thinking of a little 
plan for you. We’re afraid, somehow, 
you’ll find it dull and mopish in a rural 
willage after the good ‘society’ you’ve 
always been used to, and what wc should 
recommend is for you to look out for 
a companion, (Lady Popjoy laughed and 
said she didn’t mean a gentleman just 
yet — J vore veeds for poor Mr. P. then) 
4 but Vc means,’ says they, 4 a useful 
young person, a sort of a lady who can 
sing and play the pianer when you ’ap- 
pens to ’ave company, and draw patterns, 
and paint skreens ven you vishes to 
make a friend a present, and look after 
the housekeeping, and read hout to you, 
and do plain and fancy work, and all 
such like — that’s the person you should 
have to keep you company, Mrs. Plat- 
well,* says they. So I hacts upon their 
suggestion, and meets with this poor 
hinvalid cretur — so vastly unfortunato ! 
Just look at that pianer, Mr. Mapleton, 
it cost me seventy pounds — neither more 
nor less — and much good it’s l>een ; a 
fine deal of company in a paltry place 
like this ! and a fine voice, Miss Selby’s, 
to sing to it, if there had been. Vy, I only 
asked her t’other day to read me a chapter 
out of Bully’s new novel, 4 the Days of 
Pompey, (I’ve all the litery vorks from 
Orne’s liberary, Mr. Mapleton) ven I do 
assure you it set her off a coughing to 
such a degree it was quite unpleasant..” 
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44 It must, indeed, have been most dis- 
tressing,” replied Mr. Mapleton^ grave- 
ly and bitterly, 44 but pray, madam, may 
I ask if the young lady’s friends are 
made acquainted with her state of health, 
— since no doubt a removal from your 
roof, if now possible, would be beBt for all 
parties.” 

The worthy rector had learnt a part 
only of Mary’s history — he knew her to 
be an orphan, but did not know that she 
was a friendless one. Mrs. Platwell re- 
sumed in answer to his last observation : 

“ Vy my dear sir, there’s the rub — and 
what’s so uncommon hard upon me — in 
the first place, by Mr. Anodine’s account, 
she’s not fit for a journey — and by what 
1 can make out, the unfortunate cretur 
lias’nt got no relations — none at least as 
has noticed her since her father's death.” 

“ God help her ! poor young thing !” 
sighed Mr. Mapleton, emphatically, as 
Mrs. Platwell proceeded — 

“ Now you see, Mr. Mapleton, the 
awk’arcl predicament in vich I’m sitivat- 
ed. To be sure, if I’d the ’eart to do 
like some people, I might persist on her 
leaving the ’ouse and going into a lodging, 
vich is what she is able enough to do with 
the ’aft year’s salary as 1 paid her t’other 
day, hut 1 ’m alvays tinder in ’urting peo- 
ple’s feelings. Yesterday I certainly did 
give her an 'int to write to her friends to 
come or send for her, and directly she 
bursted out into such a fit of crying as 
put me in such a hagitation as I’m not 
recovered from yet.” (Here Mrs. Plat- 
well had recourse to an embossed silver 
vinagrette lying beside her on the table). 
“ This was proof enough that she has no 
friends as cares for her ; and another is, 
that she never has no letters from nobody, 
except now and then a great packet from 
Indy ; she’d vone this morning ; some 
love affair, I fancy; but she’s always 
been mighty close about the matter to 
me, which dos’nt look over veil in a 
young ’oman, in particklar vith vone as 
stands in the light of a purtectress, does 
it, Mr. Mapleton ?” 

The old gentleman made no reply to 
Mrs. Platwell’s appeal — but scarcely able 
to control or hide his disgust at the cru- 
elty and selfishness she had laid bare, 
asked if Miss Selby was confined to her 
bed. 

44 Bed, oh ! no,” replied Mrs. Plat- 
well ; “ her breath is so terrible bad, that 
[the court . 
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she’s not been able to lie clown these two 
days — she’s sitting up in her own room.” 

Mr. Mapleton, after a moment’s debate 
whether he should seem acquainted with 
the poor sufferer's wish to sec him, asked 
the lady of the house for permission to 
send up word of his presence. Mrs. 
Platwell reddened, and bridling up with 
an air which seemed to say that the old 
clergyman’s request invaded both polite- 
ness and propriety, replied, she was 
“ quite sure ” there would be no use at 
all in sending up, indeed, it was Mr. 
Anodine’s “ particular ” orders that his 
patient should be kept quiet. But poor 
Mary’s friend was not thus easily baffled. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ I trust a few 
minutes’ interview with Miss Selby can 
prove in no way injurious to her but of 
that 1 must bear the responsibility, and 
again request that she may be told of my 
being here — indeed, 1 will candidly tell 
you that I came here for the express pur- 
pose of seeing her ; and as a Christian 
minister called by his duty to the side of 
a sick bed, permit me to say that, without 
having seen Miss Selby 1 cannot leave 
this house — unless, indeed, by her own 
desire.” 

The mean-spirited and cowardly wo- 
man he addressed, quailed beneath the 
mild but firm decision of Mr. Mapleton ’s 
look, and rang the bell to do his bidding 
— his message was transmitted to the in- 
valid, and answered by a request that he 
would walk up. Gladly did the minister 
of peace obey a summons which released 
him from the hateful presence of Mrs. 
Platwell, though a trying scene awaited 
him in the chamber above. 

Poor Mary was sitting propped up by 
pillows in an arm-chair placed near an 
open window — the heated air from which 
seemed rather to oppress than relieve 
her painful breathing. At the first mo- 
ment of his entrance, Mr. Mapleton did 
not perceive any startling change in her 
appearance, for the sight of his kind and 
friendly face, and a little fear (how need- 
less!) of her summons having seemed 
presuming, called up into her transparent 
cheek a hectic flush of dazzling brilliancy 
— matched by unusual lustre in her large 
deep-fringed eyes, as raising them with 
an effort at a smile, she held out her 
wasted hand to return the kind pressure 
of that of her respected friend — 

“ Oh ! sir,” she said, “ this is indeed 
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good of you, so soon to grant my petition 
— but I fear you must*have thought it a 
very bold one.” 

“ Hush ! my dear young lady, none 
of this,” said the old man, drawing a 
chair close to Mary's — “ only tell me how, 
or in what I can serve you.” 

“ Thank you! thank you my dear, kind 
sir— my friend — my father! the God of 
the fatherless will reward you ! Read 
this — and then ” 

As she spoke, Mary drew a letter from 
beneath one of her supporting pillows 
and placed it in Mr. Mapleton’s hand — 
it was from Charles Horton, announcing 
his speedy return to England — perhaps 
os soon as the letter itself ; every word 
breathed joyful, confident anticipations, 
for he had overlooked or set at naught all 
poor Mary’s gentle warnings — they were 
too gentle for Ills sanguine spirit. 

While yet reading, our good rector 
look off liis spectacles more than once to 
remove the mist which clouded them ; 
when Ihc epistle was concluded he kept 
them on, and it was not without an effort 
that lie could command his voice or feel- 
ings sufficiently to say — 

“ These are indeed joyful tidings, my 
dear girl, and you must make haste and 
get well to ” 

“ ‘ Welcome his return,' you would say 
— but no, no ; you must not deceive me 
— must not encourage me to deceive my- 
self. 1 cannot be deceived — for some- 
thing within, more powerful even than 
my own rebellious wishes, tells me that 
in this world Charles and I shall never 
meet again.” 

The poor iuvalid leant back, exhausted 
by strong emotion ; and Mr. Mapleton 
paused to seek words of encouragement 
for which he hardly felt justified in 
using. 

“ My dear child,” he at length said, 
“ far be it from me, as your sincere and 
affectionate friend, still less as a Christian 
minister, to deceive or foster self-decep- 
tion in a matter which involves your 
eternal interests. My office is not to 
cast a veil over the king of terrors — 
rather to display him to the repugnant 
eye of nature until it becomes strength- 
ened into the unshrinking eye of faith. 
Young as you are, my child, the enemy 
may be nigh you — even at your door ; 
but who shall say that his stroke will not 
yet be averted — that you may not yet be 
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spared to taste the earthly happiness 
which seems dawning on you.” 

Mary shook her head with a mournful 
and incredulous smile — 

“ But lest God wills it otherwise,” said 
she, “ hear the service which your good- 
ness has emboldened me to ask 

upon my poor Charles’s first arrival will 
you, if possible, see and deliver him this 
packet (a small one was placed in Mr. 
Mapleton’s hand) but this is not all — 
will you speak to him the words of com- 
iort he will need so much — such comfort 
as you have led me to seek — such as I 
now feel — you will be his friend as you 
have been mine , and he will at least be 
happy in knowing that his Mary was not 
deserted at the last.” 

The old clergyman’s tears fell upon the 
little parcel he held — 

“ I will take this,” he said, “ as you 
desire — though in the fervent hope and 
prayer that I shall have the happiness of 
restoring it to yourself ; for the rest, you 
may depend upon me.” 

At this moment the door opened and 
gave entrance to Mrs. Platwcll's starched 
housekeeper who came with her lady’s 
inquiries, how “ Miss ” — found herself, 
and if there was any thing she would 
fancy to take. The poor suffering girl 
turned on the domestic a look of involun- 
tary surprise at an attention which Mr. 
Mapleton thereby guessed to be unwonted 
— and the inference he drew from this 
incident confirmed him in a scheme he 
had already formed. F earing to fatigue 
her, the good rector soon after arose to 
take leave of Mary, and it was then 
that the altered . appearance of her 
countenance struck him more than 
it had yet done — her cheek, from which 
the glow of excitement had faded, wore a 
wan and livid hue, and exhaustion, com- 
bined with the heat of the weather, had 
brought drops of clammy moisture to her 
. forehead ; the bright mid-day sun of 
July had come round to the window at 
which she sat, and as its beam, so full of 
life and joy, rested on her face, it seemed 
to contrast fearfully with the mocking 
light of the grave and feverish brilliancy 
which gleamed from her large sunken 
eye. It was one of those summer days 
when everything seemed teeming with 
existence ; the bee and butterfly were on 
the wing; the birds chirping from their 
shady coverts, and every particle of sand 
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appeared animate with the labours o 
the creeping insect. Mary’s window 
commanded an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country — wood and meadow 
and waving corn-field — whilst rising from 
the surrounding elms, the most conspicu- 
ous object in the landscape was the tall 
spire of Hazeltwig Church ; many a time 
had the poor girl gazed upon this “ land- 
mark ” of her love and hopes — calling to 
mind that moment when she and one 
other had knelt beneath its shadow. 
Her eye was fixed upon it at the moment 
when Mr. Mapleton rose to bid her fare- 
well, and while one of her damp, thin 
hands was feebly grasping his, she point- 
ed with the other to the village steeple, 
saying in a low and earnest tone — * 

“My dear, kind friend- ~ one more re- 
quest before you go — if if God should 

not listen to you* prayers for my reco- 
very — give me a resting-place in yonder 
— ill your own church -yard-say that it 
was my dying wish — say so to him." 

“ All your wishes shall be strictly, 
sacredly, performed to the utmost of my 
power— of that be satisfied, my dear, dear 
cjiild,” said the old man, sealing his pro- 
mise by a kiss on Mary’s forehead ; “ but 
happier tilings may yet be in store. 1 
will see you again early to-morrow — till 
then, good bye, and God Almighty bless 
you- till to-morrow.” 

Mr. Mapleton hastened down stairs, 
the parlour was vacant, and happy to 
escape all further contact wit li its amiable 
mistress, he left the house without wait- 
ing to see her ; instead of the foot boy 
a good-humoured looking country girl 
opened the gate to let him out — on 
whom he did not fail to enforce all possi- 
ble attention to her poor young lady. — 
Strengthening his injunctions — by a 
glittering fee — to retain her services at 
least for that day and the ensuing' night 
— for the morrow the rector had form- 
ed other plans - -he intended to see and 
obtain Mr. Anodine’s opinion of his 
patient, and if sanctioned by him to pro- 
pose and manage her removal from Mrs. 
Platwell’s house to his own — to the care 
of himself and his old and faithful 
housekeeper. Occupied during his walk 
home by the benevolent scheme on which 
he had set his heart — he was less alarm- 
ingly impressed — by the state of its ob- 
ject — in the warm glow of that bene- 
volence the distrust of nearly fourscore 
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years was forgotten and, like a very child, 
he looked with confidence to the morrow. 

And what did that morrow bring ? 

It brought relief to the suffering 
frame, and release to the struggling 
spirit, of Mary Selby. Tranquilly and 
serenely as the early morning which 
was breaking at the time, had the or- 
phan girl departed to her rest, though 
her death-bed was unwatched by the eye 
of affection, and her own was not per- 
mitted to behold him who was the last 
object of her earthly thoughts. Her 
souls last thraldom was broken — but the 
tic which had* held it down to earth had 
not been rudely severed by the stroke of 
death ; — gentler hand had loosened it 
— a hand which pointed to its renewal in 
a holier, happier form. 

What else did that morrow bring ? 

An appalling weight of coming deso- 
lation lor the absent, for him whose 
heart was bounding like the sunny - 
crested waves which were bearing him to 
— Mary’s grave. 

And 1o the present — to the one or two 
who stood beside the death -bed of the 
“ Humble Companion* 1 — What did thqt 
morrow bring ? 

It brought “ too late” compunction to 
a vain, cold-hearted, coarse and selfish 
woman ; could she who had so little ap- 
preciated so hardly treated her in life, 
gaze upon her in death ? so calm, so 
young, so innocent — could she look upon 
her thus, and not call to mind poor 
Mary’s patient endurance and unre- 
quited kindnesses — and unregarded suf- 
ferings ? For a moment, Mrs. Plal- 
well thought of these things and — wept ! 
And what felt the kind old rector on 
that “ morrow” which was to afford the 
orphan girl an asylum beneath his roof — 
a home in his “house and heart.” 
“ Would they had been offered sooner !” 
was his first regretful murmur — “ She 
has a better abiding place !” was the 
thought that silenced it. Strictly did he 
perform the mournful services for which 
his word had been given. He himself 
read the funeral service over Mary’s 
grave in his own church-yard, and be- 
fore the grass had covered it, his second 
painful task was performed. — From Mr. 
Mapleton’s own lips Charles Horton 
first learnt his bereavement — nor could 
his hopes have received their 1 death- 
stroke from a hand that dealt the blow 
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more gently, or one more earnest to as- 
suage the pain it inflicted. 

Mrs. Platwcll continued an inhabitant 
of Hazlctwig but a very few months 
after poor Mary’s death : already dis- 
gusted with a place in which she had ex- 
perienced little but heart-burnings and 
mortification, she strove by change of re- 
sidence to escape these unpleasant sensa- 
tions with other recollections no whit, 
more agreeable, connected with her late 
“ Humble Companion”— but in these 
views she was not entirely successful; 
there is “ no home” where unwelcome 
thoughts will not intrude — and the sensi- 
tive bonnet-maker found it scarcely less 
difficult to flee from the fatally exclud- 
ing celebrity of her name ; she had 
only one resource, and driven at last to 
desperation — she fled for refuge, with all 
the wealth of her stubble harvest, into 
— the arms of John Jenkins her red and 
green footboy- upon his arrival at 
man’s estate, and whether her admission 
into “ genteel society” was furthered by 
this step we never heard. 

The landlord of Arbutus Cottage — 
the only person who lamented Mrs. 
Plat well’s departure — was soon recon- 
ciled for her loss — by the offer of a new 
tenant in the person of the rich East 
India Captain, Charles Horton. As the 
last scene of his Mary’s brief career, 
the house, the garden, the village, and 
most of all that church -yard where 
she slept, were endeared to him by a 
thousand remembrances which he loved 
to cherish ; then the proximity ' of the 
rectory and the venerable master, Mary’s 
best and last and only friend, was fraught 
with a healing influence such as in the 
first bitterness of his sorrow he would 
not have thought derivable from any 
source. The highest spring of consola- 
tion was that to which Mr. Mapleton 
succeeded in conducting his young 
friend ; he also aroused his depressed 
energies to active benevolence and use- 
fulness — and long after the old rector 
had been called to give an account of 
his “ faithfid stewardship” Charles Hor- 
ton was living, the beloved benefactor of 
Hazletwig parish — a “ Man of Ross” 
in all but poverty. He now sleeps be- 
side his Mary — and in the steeple above 
them hangs the prophetic bell which 
seemed to forbid their union here — and 
promised it hereafter. 
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It was a wintry niglit : loud sigh’d 
The bitter blast around the halls, 

And then in fainter murmurs died ; 
Whistled within the ancient walls 

Its cold sharp breath on every side : 

Close by the cheerful fire we drew 
As the bleak storm still fiercer grew. 

We were alone — my friend and I ; 

Caspar, my dear and earliest friend : 

1 could not, as I gazed, but sigh 

To see how griefs some bosoms rend ; 

How heavy this world’s troubles He ! 

His cheek was wan, his hair was gray, 
His once gay spirits fled away. 

Many a weary year had pass’d 

Since I witli this loved friend had met, 

And many griefs their shade had cast 
Which time had taught me to forget : 

But his deep sorrow seem’d to last, 

And each to other add its shade 
Till all his life was darkness made. 

In foreign climes he’d wander’d long 
And passing years no tidings brought, 

Yet I did ne’er our friendship wrong 
By blaming Gaspar e’en in thought ; 

I felt our hearts were knit too strong 
For him to err ; so still I deem’d 
Him true when he neglectful seem’d. 

I watch’d him in this stormy night 
And it was with aji anxious eye ; 

I grieved to sec the wild, bright light 
From his sunk orbs in flashes fly ; 

The glance of horror and affright — 

The pale thin cheek — the feeble frame — 
The glow that fitful went and came. 

I laid my hand upon his arm, 

I look’d up kindly in his face — 

“ Gaspar, thou know’st my heart is warm, 
And there thou keep’st thy early place ; 

Surely a friend this grief can charm ; 
Heveal it then to me, my brother — 

Nor you nor I e’er knew another. 

lie started as I spoke : he turn’d 
And cast one eager wistful glance, 

It was as if his bosom bum’d 

Or rankled with a sharp-edged lance : 

To gain liis secret, I had spurn’d, 

But that I felt my pitying mind 

His wounded one with love might bind. 
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He look'd again : a deadlier hue 

Stole sadly o’er his sunken cheek, * 

And then those wild eyes he withdrew 
And tremulously sought to speak ; 

Then — 44 Well,” he said, 44 I know thee true, 
Yet when thou hear'st my piteous tale, 

I fear thy friendship e’en may fail. 

Briefly, but earnestly, again 

I touch’d upon the self-same string. 

And urged him to disclose the pain 
’Neath which his life was withering. 

So tight was drawn the festering chain 
He shrunk from e’en the precious balm 
Which might his wounded spirit calm. 

44 If thou wilt hear the dreadful tale, 

Oh bear in mind my ceaseless woe, 

And when for one thou dost bewail, 

For me too, — lei thy pity flow, 

Who mourns till life itself shall fail ; 

No peace or in the day or night — 

My victim ever in my sight. 

GASPAlt’S TALE. 

44 Rcmembercst thou in early days 

When all our comrades loved to glide 
In stealth from summer's ardent blaze 
To revel in the cooling tide. 

Thou deem’d’st it subject for amaze 
That I, a daring boy and brave, 

Would never tempt the buoyant wave ? 

“ Dost thou recall that 1 reveal’d 

The secret why I backward stood ? 

Though from all else 1 kept conceal'd 
My horror of the crystal flood, 

On this one point my heart was steel’d, 

I fear’d some sinking boy might clasp 
Nor I elude his drowning grasp. 

44 Yet did 1 love when none were by 
To plunge into the clear blue wave, 

And sporting on its surface lie. 

Or playfully my limbs to lave ; 

With bosom light and spirits high 
I had no terror but that one 
Which changed me to a thing of stone. 

44 Bear this in mind — on it doth hang 
The fatal spring of all my anguish ; 

Hence comes the ever-bleeding pang 

’Neath which my frame and spirit languish. 
Sharper than this no serpent stang : 

This fear, this superstitious dread, 

Deep darkness o’er my life has shed. ^ 
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“ Tis twenty-five long yqars ago — 

Dost thou not wdl recall the time ? 

When I would fain have had thee go 
With me into a foreign clime ; 

But thou wert dilatory-^- slow 

And I, impatient, sought around 
"Till I a new companion found. 

“ Oh ! how my memory loves to dwell 
Upon that oll-accomplisli’d youth ; 

Oh T that my tongue could rightly tell 
His guileless heart — his simple truth — 

He seem’d encircled by a spell 
Of innocence, that kept him free 
From aught to dim his purity. 

“His spirit was as gaily light 

As that of birds who sing in spring, 

Yet did it ever lead him right, 

And soar upon a dove-like wing : 

Nought evil could abide his sight : 

His eyes beam’d forth such chasten’d mirth, 
As seem’d as fit for heaven as earth. 

“ We both were careless, young and wild, 

And mutual friendship soon was form'd ; 
Each unsuspicious as a child : 

Such genuine love our bosoms warm’d 
All hardships were by it beguiled. 

We gaily roam’d each foreign land, 

With happy heart and open hand. 

“ Fair was the scene and bright the day; 

Above us glow’d a cloudless sky. 

Birds flitted out from every spray. 

And scarce a breeze was heard to sigh : 
Below, a lake’s blue waters lay 

And there a bark was moor’d on shore, 

As if to waft the traveller o’er. 

“ Such was the scene one morn we view’d, 

(Accursed the scene — accursed the morn) — 
A bright and beauteous solitude 

To cheer the heart when most forlorn ; 

And ’midst those crags and mountains rude, 
The lake shone like a lucid gem 
Placed in a kingly diadem. 

“ Soon we unmoor’d the fairy boat 
And row’d out on that silent lake, 

So idly, scarce we seem’d to float 
Or on its glass a ripple wake ; 

And o’er the side we stoop’d to note 
Down in the clear, bright depths below, 

The long weeds in luxuriance grow.” 

Here Gaspar stopp’d — a feeble moan 
Broke sadly from his troubled breast ; 

And then his eyes were wildly thrown 
As if on some unwelcome guest ; 

Till reason re-assumdd her throne, 
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And then ho murmur'd 44 Oh, forgive—' 

But I can scarce look back and live. 

“ Thoughtless and joyous on we row'd, 

Till thus young Campbell gaily cried, 

Whilst rosy bright his warm cheek glow'd ; 

4 Gaspar, let’s plunge into the tide 
* And storm some water nymph’s abode, 

* For sure if such exist — ’tis here, 

4 Amongst these waves so silvery clear.’ 

“ Instant a universal chill 

Pervaded heart, and brain, and limb, 

But transient was the warning thrill, 

And I, assenting, answer’d him. 

Tho' with untold reluctance still, 

Till the gay sun and cheering day 
Charm’d all my secret dread away. 

(i We moor’d the boat against a rock 
That overhung the liquid plain, 

Nought living save the mountain flock, 

Its steep, smooth, lofty sides could gain, 

And plunging in with pleasing shock 
We rose upon that mimic sea 
With mirthful hearts and shouts of glee. 

14 Gaily we dash’d the waters round, 

In showers of sparkling diamonds clear, 

When suddenly a horrid sound 

Struck wildly on my shrinking ear : 

Not yet the fatal spell was bound — 

I turn’d— again — a bitter cry — 

4 Haste, Gaspar — save me — or I die !' 

44 And there he lay upon the wave. 

Looking to me in his distress — 

On Gaspar, whom he call’d to save. 

Could his pure spirit ever guess 
That he, his aid in vain should crave ? 

No ! still within his sweet bright eye 
Beam’d forth a fond security. 

44 I saw his out-stretch’d hand seek mine 
Tn confidence that 1 was near ; 

Oh ! would that thou could ’st half divine 
My torturing agony of fear. 

1 saw the light of hope decline — 

I moved not — breathed not — down he sank — 
The eddy closed — and all was blank. 

14 He cast one parting look — oh, heaven, 

Such was not since the world began — 

It told the guilty wretch forgiven, 

Yet mourn’d the treachery of man. 

Why were not then these heart-strings riven, 
Not e’en that look my sense could wake — 

Ah ! sure, I had no heart to break, ' 
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u That mild, sweet, sad, reproachful look, 
Gleams ever after in my shrinking sight ; 
It pierces thro’ the darkest nook, 

It shines amid the noon-day light, 

One record in the holy book ; 

Its horrid parrallel can bend, 

The Saviour's on his treacherous friend. 

“ But when the out-stretch’d hand was gone, 
Oh ! then the cursed spell departed, 

I saw — I felt — I was alone. 

From that vile, coward trance I started, 
Mutter’d one deep and deadly groan — 
Dash’d like a madman to the shore — 
Unmoor’d the boat and seized tiie oar. 

“ Three moments, and we floated there, 

Upon the gently rippling tide ; 

The water was as clear as air — 

Down bent I o’er the shallop’s side, 

One ray of hope amid despair, 

And in the azure depths below, 

I saw him waving to and fro. 

“ He rested on the glittering sand, 

Half in a bed of tangled weed, 

And some he grasp’d within liis hand, 

That turn’d not from him in his need. 
Kneeling — 1 had not strength to stand, 

I sought with trembling haste to low’r 
And reach him with the slender oar. 

“ Faintly still burnt life’s quivering flame. 

He grasp’d the oar with feeble hold, 

With frantic hope 1 breathed his name, 

But soon 1 saw that grasp unfold. 

To his dull ear no comfort came ; 

A moment more — outstretch’d he lay, 
And Campbell’s spirit pass’d away. 

“ lJis face was upward turn’d, his eye, 

All glassy blue, was fixed on me — 

The tangled weeds breath’d forth a sigh, 
And those he’d clench’d, now floating free 
O’er his fair lifeless form hung high, 

And then those dark weeds waving all 
Closed o’er him like a moving pall. 

“ I gain’d the shore, 1 ne’er knew how, 

Of reason long I lay bereft, 

A numbing trance — a fever’d brow, 

Were long all trace such scene had left : 
’Till mem’ry woke at last, and now 
Still wakes to weep my crime anew, 

Or sleeps to keep his form in view.” 
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To the unenlightened, vulgar, mind 
the Fine Arts suggest no other idea, 
serve no other purpose, than that of 
the momentary amusement of the be- 
holder, or perhaps the awakening in 
the memory of some pleasing recollec- 
tion. If a person of this calibre of mind 
be asked, why so much laborious «tudy, 
why such vast sums have been expended 
on the sculpturing in marble, or depict- 
ing on tablets, canvas, and walls, vari- 
ous scenes and figures, he will reply, that 
the sole end of such things is to recal to 
mind, by these means, persons and ob- 
jects deemed worthy to occupy a place 
among our plcasureable recollections. If 
again the question be put, wherefore 
the architect employs so much thought 
upon the design and erection of houses 
and other edifices, he will probably an- 
swer, that it is with a view to supply us 
with useful and elegant asylums against 
the numerous vicissitudes of seasons and 
climate. Consequently there will not be 
much difference in the degree of praise 
bestowed by him upon the poor Lap- 
lander who raises a scanty cabin on the 
rocks with a few logs of wood, and upon 
Vitruvius, or Andrea Palladio, for the 
splendour and wonderful magnificence 
with which they invested the Laguna and 
Republic of Venice; and probably he 
would contemplate the monstrous figure 
of Vishnu, in his Pagoda, with equal 
pleasure, or even more admiration, than 
the statue of Marcus Aurelius in the 
capitol. 

But with the philosopher it is very 
different : he does not limit his views to 
the mere consideration of utility, or the 
gratification of sense. Pie lifts the eye 
of his thought to a wider range ; and in 
his veneration for the Fine Arts, as one 
of the principal instruments of civilisa- 
tion, and of their grandeur and splendour 
as the symbol of human prosperity, he 
regards the great masters of Painting, 
Architecture, and Sculpture as true phi- 
losophers, and efficacious preachers of 
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wisdom, glory, and virtue to the peo- 
ple. 

As it is our intention to offer a series 
of reflexions, philosophical and aesthetic, 
upon the masterpieces that adorn the 
National Gallery and other collections 
in this country, and as an adilional in- 
terest will be imparted to the subject by 
a demonstration that tin; Fine Arts are 
essential to the well-being of humanity, 
we; shall here, in accordance with our 
promise in the preceding article, con- 
nect with our observations on indvidual 
paintings some general remarks tending 
establish the; position that — 

That the Fine Arts are a source of tii e 
good represented in its symbol, the beau- 
tiful. 

The subject is ample and might be in- 
volved in many abstractions, but wc shall 
endeavour to be as brief, clear, and prac- 
tical as possible. 

Tlie Fine Arts have their origin in 
the imitation of nature. At first, there- 
fore, they were simple and rough, as is 
the case with all tilings that are progress- 
ive. In this state they remained for 
sometime, humble, neglected, and with- 
out appearing to understand precisely 
that their principal end was beauty . 
At that time the efforts of the arts 
in design, painting, and sculpture, were 
directed to whatever the eye fixed upon, 
without regard to selection : consequent- 
ly, though elegance might sometimes 
chance to be the result, yet frequently it 
was not aimed at, and sometimes neither 
admired nor remarked. Thus, art was 
simply imitation. But there is in the 
human mind an intuitive sense of a 
latent desire for beauty , which is ever* 
ready to spring up and bear fruit — indi- 
vidual character, education, social cir- 
cumstances, all contribute to develop 
this tendency to the love of beauty. 

If, therefore, tlie first figures were 
rough, and still attracted praise, that 
praise speedily, diminished, because, in 
proportion as these imitations of nature 
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were multiplied, opportunitcs were pre- 
sented of repeated comparison, and faci- 
lities increased of forming a correct judg- 
ment, — of distinguishing the unskilful 
imitator. If again, at first, indiscriminate 
praise afforded equal encouragement to 
all artists, the first strictures must have 
struck terror into the breast of him who 
had not power to produce a better effect, 
and directed the attention of others to 
errors which they must in future avoid. 
And since the love of glory is in man 
an innate and powerful stimulus, praises, 
which are a tribute to glory itself, al- 
ways beget an inextinguishable thirst 
for fresh applause. 

Consequently, the arts, having their 
origin in necessity, aimed first at what 
was pleasing and afterwards sought to 
superadd the useful. For example, speech 
which at first bound man to man for 
defences against wild beasts, for succour 
in times of anxiety, for comfort in 
sorrow, underwent a change from the 
primitive, simple, and savage sounds, to 
the polished, harmonious discourses of 
oratory, and the sweet compositions of 
music. In like manner, architecture did 
not confine itself to caves, huts, or sim- 
ple houses, whither men repaired for pro- 
tection from the excessive heat or cold, 
from the waters or the winds ; but it 
went on to form arches, baths, bridges, 
palaces, and splendid temples, in the de- 
coration of which, all the sister arts co- 
operated. The man who lias obtained 
applause for his splendid edifices, exqui- 
site statues, or beautiful pictures, feels 
continually a yearning to produce some- 
thing new, which shall please still more ; 
and having excelled all his rivals begins 
to wish to surpass himself, nor thinks he 
is really victorious unless he can still 
present new works so perfect as to merit 
a higher degree of praise than all his 
former productions. Hence spring emu- 
lation and the desire to multiply works ; 
hence the search and investigation of 
the qualities which please or displease 
in an artist. 

Thus, therefore, that which was ori- 
ginally imitation, became truly an art, 
and from an art grew into a science : 
and; as occurs in consequence of the 
social nature of man, to all things which 
arc the fruit of meditation, it descends 
as a traditional heritage to succeeding 
generations* Hence spring the various 
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rules, hence the first schools in which the 
master exemplified with his own hand 
the precepts which his lips had uttered : 
and, when muscular vigour failed, he was 
content to continue his labours through 
the instrumentality of speech, multiply- 
ing his observations and counsels, in the 
hope thereby to perpetuate himself as it 
were in the productions of his pupils, 
into which he transfused his own mind 
by such instructions as were afterwards 
designated “ Theory .” 

But art, become science, gradually 
changed its subject. At first it simply 
imitated nal ure, and then, like her, was 
frequently disfigured with many imper- 
fections, whence beauty was mingled 
with deformity ; and whence, as is de- 
scribed in the beautiful mythology of 
Persia, the serpent Arimanes corrupted 
with his pestiferous breath every ex- 
cellent work of the good Oromancs. 
Afterwards, in its imitation of natural 
models, it selected only certain elegant 
parts, omitting and separating (as far as 
art was able) the defects which in some 
measure affix deformity upon every ob- 
ject. From the beginning it sought 
to please and delight in every way, but 
subsequently it aimed at pleasure more 
elevated, that which alone is worthy of 
human intelligence, that which alone is 
conformable with reason. 

The eminent masters that attained to 
great celebrity were, therefore, well aware 
that the human mind, which is empow- 
ered by nature to rule over things ter- 
rene, loves to judge of these things con- 
cordantly with reason. The human mind 
in its surveys of the physical world is 
not easily satisfied with every work it 
there beholds, or indeed with any tiling 
at all ; because through the mist of the 
senses every thing seems to it covered 
as it were, with spots and imperfec- 
tions, and involved in a thick darkness 
which changes, or at least obscures 
its true lineaments. Hence the man of 
talent desires to see everything in its 
perfect state, such as wc may suppose it 
essentially is ; but not being able to find 
such a state of existence in the world, 
he creates it for himself, and by his 
faculty of imagination invests it with a 
species of rational form, visible to himself 
alone, but which he endeavours to com- 
municate to others by painting, sculpture, 
or description, in each case following 
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out that etherial model which he had 
formed in his idea ; and which, because 
it had its birth in idea, is for that reason 
called ideal beauty. This point of ab- 
stract, and truly poetic perfection, was 
attained by those ancient Greek paint- 
ers who, like Zeuxis, copied all the vari- 
ous beauties which they saw scattered 
in different bodies, and, then, combining 
them, formed a prototype of perfect beauty. 
At the mention of this divine word, 
there is not a man, however mediocre 
his learning, who does not know the 
infinite disputations in which, from the 
time of Plato to the present day, philo- 
sophy has engaged upon the subject 
of u beauty.” 'The mere list of the names 
of those who have treated on the subject 
would fill many volumes. Confucius, 
Saint Augustine, Wolf, Diderot, Andrei, 
Burke, Sultzer, Winkelman, Rocpieno, 
Raz/.onico, Mengs, and thousands upon 
thousands of others have entered into 
thousands of discussions without being 
able to arrive at a unanimous opinion. 
Subsequent writers could never be con- 
tent with the opinions of those w ho went 
before them, and several of them, after 
the manner of many metaphysicians, 
made a great clamour about a number of 
tilings, without understanding a single 
one. A strong proof that the majority 
spoke, and wrote, concerning a thing, of 
the very definition of which they were 
ignorant, is amply evidenced by the won- 
derful discrepancy of their sentiments. 

Plato said that the idea of the beauti- 
ful consisted in a perfect acquaintance 
with the productions of nature. Cicero, 
in his Tusculan’s Disputations, defines 
beauty to be a certain harmony of form, 
with a certain sweetness of colouring. 
Nicolini writes that “ beauty,” is the 
union of several truths collected by the 
mind into one single conception. Costa 
and Gioja declare that unity in order 
and variety constitute the archetypal idea 
of “ beauty.” Hutchinson calls the sen- 
timent which man has of “ beauty,” a 
sixth sense. Perhaps we may shortly find 
another opportunity of dilating upon this 
subject, that is, in what manner beauty 
has been defined, sought, and proclaimed 
by the greatest nations. For the present 
it will be sufficient to describe the ideas 
of beauty entertained by the Greeks, and 
particularly their sculptors, who embodied 
it in those statues, in wliich a certain. uro- 
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portion and variety of straight and curved 
lines, of flat and rouud surface always 
corresponding to the subject, offered to 
the view a harmonious, supernatural 
beauty , which caused Maximus Tyrius 
to say that “ n io man was ever so beautiful 
as a statue ,” which is formed by the art- 
ist, perfect in every beauty, as the poet 
makes his hero, perfect in every virtue. 

Let it not be supposed that this mys- 
terious conception of “ ideal beauty was 
confined to Zeuxis and the ancient paint- 
ers alone ; others have found it a source 
of inspiration, and among the number 
was RafTaelle, who, as be shows in his 
work, and as wc find in a letter addressed 
to Bahlassare Castiglione, on the subject 
of the Galatea in the palazzo Ghigi, dis- 
tinctly describes how careful he had been 
to select his models from what was best 
in nature, and then to bring them to per- 
fection by the aid of the beau ideal. 
Guido Reni, as wc have already had oc- 
casion to mention, and shall again very 
frequently, made this “ beau ideal ” his 
constant guide. 

Various anecdotes of Guido, upon the 
subject of beauty, are related by the his- 
torian Malvasia, one of wliich maybe ap- 
positely repeated here. In a letter of this 
great painter respecting his celebrated 
picture of St. Michael the Archangel, he 
says — and it is always with peculiar 
pleasure that we quote his words — “ in 
order to finish the archanyel , i could wish 
cither to possess the pencil of an angel y 
and have before me forms from i’aradisc, 
or to see him in Heaven ; but since I am 
?tot able to winy my jliyht so high , and in 
rain have sought him on earthy l have 
studied the form which l had imagined in 
my own idea.” 

But to continue our subject : artists 
having as it were drawn from heaven 
this idea of rational beauty , and having 
given it a form that could be submitted 
to the senses, — when also the revelation 
of this rational beauty diffused itself in 
various ways through all the fine arts, a 
new source of happiness sprung up to the 
world, which loved and contemplated 
with delight the novel creation accom- 
plished by man through the exercise of 
liis reason and innate power. This en- 
joyment, once tasted, became a real want ; 
for we are so constructed by nature, that 
beauty, by its infinite modifications of 
aspect, bestows oh us a perpetuity of fresh 
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deli^iits without ever inducing satiety. 
In proportion, therefore, to their civilisa- 
tion is the aptitude of men to taste, and 
their avidity, to seek for beauty in every 
tiling natural or artificial. So also in 
proportion to their consciousness of this 
moral sense of beauty, rational or physi- 
cal, is the degree in which they make use 
of it ; and by frequent use they bring it 
to perfection. Various degrees of beauty 
were established in nature and art ; those 
degrees then became the measures of de- 
light, and subsequently the measures of 
pleasure became the regulators of desire. 

Thus the human family gradually is- 
sued from its primitive state of listlessness 
and barbarism. Thus in all things, 
physical as well as moral, it acquired a 
taste for order, civilisation, and elegance ; 
and hence succeeding generations were 
designated civil , in opposition to the rude 
and savage races which regarded not 
either the beautiful or the good ; whilst to 
the more advanced nations perfection is 
in everything an object of strenuous aim, 
a.nd men feel, we repeat, a real want of it, 
as of something absolutely necessary. 
We admit, of course, that science, litera- 
ture, and the study of philosophy conduce 
to civilisation, and are therefore far from 
asserting that the fine arts arc the sole 
instructors of the people ; hut- they are 
of very great assistance, and constitute a 
powerful auxiliary to history, poetry, and 
literature in general. 

We must not, therefore, believe that 
the true glory of the arts of sculpture and 
painting consists in simple imitation ; 
this is only the purely material part. 
We are not unaware that some persons en- 
entertain the hypothesis that to imitate per- 
fectly, even things deformed and vulgar, 
is the acme of the art. But shallow and 
cramped, indeed, must be the mind that 
holds such a creed. A mere imitator 
Would be an artisan , not an artist . An 
ambassador from the Teutoni being at 
Home, was shown in the forum a much 
admired picture in which was represented 
an aged man, thin, dirty and disgusting, 
leaning upon a stick in a position painful 
to look at. When asked what was his 
opinion of this wonderful and close imi- 
tation, he replied — “ You will understand 
wit at value / set upon such a representa- 
tion , when 1 tell yon that 1 would not 
willingly turn my eyes upon even a living 
being in so abject a condition .** Aristotle 
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conceived a great friendship lor Protogc- 
nes of Caunas, who had painted a por- 
trait of Festydys, his mother, and advised 
him immediately to abandon light sub- 
jects and live in the admiration of pos- 
terity as a historic painter, devoting him- 
self to lofty subjects, such as the mighty 
enterprises of Alexander the Great. In 
the same manner the famous painter 
Nicias, as Demetrius Phalerius relates, 
said, that only grand subjects could ren- 
der the art a worthy sister of poetry and 
philosophy. And in reference to these, 
we think with Giordani -tfcat it is not 
pure and elegant expressions, ingenious 
conceits, rhythmical accents, and harmo- 
nious cadences, that constitute genuine, 
noble poetry -no, true poetry is a divine 
inspiration which should fire and exalt 
us above low things and vulgar circum- 
stances ; should instil new virtue, endow 
with a new mind, lie is the true great 
poet who makes men greater than them- 
selves ; for as a poet remarks : — 

“ Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how mean a thing is man.” 

That man was a poet whose dis- 
course made the heart of Achilles swell 
with emulation, and his eyes fill with 
tears of impatience : he was a poet who 
simply by the power of words brought 
hack to the light the flying army of the 
Lacedemonians. Probably he would not 
be the poet of the boudoir, but he is the 
real bard, the true genius, dear and sa- 
cred to his own nation, and honoured 
with eternal glory by all the earth. 
Neither do we believe that the true, no- 
ble art of painting consists only in good 
design, lights and shades, nor in excel- 
lence of colouring ; those parts are impor- 
tant and beautiful, but purely material. 
But the true spirit, the genuine, august, 
celestial fire of the art is, as with poetry, 
in the grandeur of the subject, which 
seizes the soul through the means of the 
senses, and lights in us a noble emulation ; 
a result, indeed, which seems to us to be 
accomplished sometimes more effectively 
by painting than by poetry, because the 
ideas are not conveyed through the slow 
succession of sounds to our imagination, 
which is thus necessitated to laborious 
exertion in order to retain the first im- 
pressions and connect them with those 
that follow. But painting, like sculpture, 
presents the whole subject at once, and 
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by its continued presence impresses it 
much more vividly upon the mind. 
Phidias in the majesty of his Jupiter ; 
Praxiteles in his Bacchus ; Timanthes in 
his Iphigenia ; Timomachus in his Me- 
dea, seemed to contest and obtain the 
victory over the verses of Homer and 
Euripides on the same subjects. And if 
the pictorial art possesses many advan- 
tages in certain respects over poetry, it 
has still more over philosophy, because it 
invariably accomplishes its purpose of 
persuading the mind by a pleasurable 
appeal to the senses. But philosophers, 
whose writings are frequently character- 
ized by a too rigid subtilty and deep 
mysteriousness of wisdom, delight <hose 
only whose talents and erudition enable 
them to understand their learned abstrac- 
tions, which are sometimes so difficult, 
that the writer himself would be puzzled 
to explain them. Literature is, as we 
have already remarked, a powerful aid in 
the civilisation of society, but the unlet- 
tered part of the people are little able to 
benefit from it. 

On the other hand there is no one so 
absolutely brutish and stupid but he will 
stop to contemplate sublime work of' 
art, and in that contemplation will expe- 
rience pleasure, and delighted with this 
hitherto unknown pleasure, will seek to 
enlarge it by inquiries, and search for 
explanations. Thus, from the contem- 
plation of a work of art, even the most 
ignorant derives pleasure and instruction, 
which excite and make a lasting im- 
pression upon his mind : thus by degrees, 
without labour, and almost without 
knowing the reason, he becomes en- 
amoured of the essence of “ good'’ 
presented to him under the form of 
“ beauty.” 

As an illustration it may be remarked, 
ft that the voice of Plato and Aristotle was 
not heard much beyond the porch and 
the academy, and perhaps never reached 
the ears of the common people, who 
were equally unacquainted with much of 
the sublime poetry of Homer. But the 
works Of Phidias, of Myron, Protogencs, 
Apelles, attracted the attention of the 
multitude as if by the force of irresisti- 
ble enchantment. And those who had 
once beheld the Minerva of Phidias, or 
the wonderful pictures of Protogenes could 
never after be content to have before their 
eyes that which was barbarous, or rough, 
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or mediocre. Their sense, after such a 
manifestation of exquisite beauty became 
intolerant of everything that was not 
supereminent and perfect ; consequently 
their mind sought, and acquired great 
subtilty of skill in the detection of every 
little defect. And as has been observed by 
many philosophers ancient and modern, 
by Montaigne, Vico, and Gioja among 
others, — it is a property of the human 
mind that no one faculty can be brought 
to perfection without the improvement 
at the same time of the other powers, 
which by a kind of moral electricity ac- 
quire a simultaneous enlargement ; so 
with the more enlightened understanding 
of the line arts, the people of Greece 
received the sense, the sentiment of 
refinement, of civilisation. Wherefore 
these people who were accustomed to re- 
quire the perfection of beauty in paint- 
ings and statues, could never admire 
graceless clothing ; ungainly movements ; 
unrefined diction ; sounds or songs harsh 
and grating, cruel customs, savage laws, 
or barbarous ceremonies of religion. 
They were consequently the most civi- 
lised people of the world. 

Having arrived thus far, and, as we 
trust, proved that the Fine Arts have the 
special power of raising nations from 
their primitive condition of barbarism, 
and of rendering them sensible to the 
impressions of beauty and perfection, no 
one will now ‘refuse to admit that the 
the particular art above mentioned is a 
most powerful instrument of social pros- 
perity. Can it be deemed possible to find 
real moral prosperity where there is no 
love of good order, the source of wise 
customs, and where there is no earnest 
pursuit of perfectibility ? — No ! Wherever 
the appearance of barbarism does not en- 
gender, in all, insuperable aversion and 
horror ; wherever the mind of the multi- 
tude is devoid of that healthy feeling 
which prompts them to regard great 
crimes as things brutish and productive . 
of real evil, there is neither dignity nor 
happiness : but where a people is seen to 
aim, by external works and enduring 
monuments, at the perpetuation of the 
glory of the good, of virtue, and by a 
necessary sequence to establish the aver- 
sion to evil and crime, we may be cer- 
tain that such a people can never fall 
into that stupid ferocity or listless in- 
difference to good and evil which con- 
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stitute the strongest barriers to the pro- 
gress of civilisation. 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, are 
therefore, for a people, a mode of visible 
history, which addresses itself perpetu- 
ally to the multitude representing to 
them the noble deeds of the nation, and 
preserving for their contemplation the 
forms of men, great in every private or 
public, military or civil virtue. A splen- 
did temple, a magnificent cenotaph, a 
majestic triumphal arch, the statues 
erected in public places, medals, in fact, 
all such monuments are testimonies of 
public veneration and gratitude — are tri- 
butes to worth conferring immortality 
on men of the highest eminence. And 
who could contemplate them without be- 
ing incited to imitate the examples thus 
recorded ? Seneca indeed and Lactan- 
tius state that the ancients collected in 
public places the statues of the most re- 
nowned characters in order that the peo- 
ple might have the opportunity of fre- 
quently beholding them, and being there- 
by reminded of their deeds, might be 
induced to follow in their steps. Ninus 
raised the statue of Belus his father in 
Babylon as a monument, and the admir- 
ing people were inspired with filial piety. 
Alexander the Great exhibited to the view 
of his army drawn up in battle-array 
the portraits o f those courageous soldiers 
who were drowned in crossing the Gra- 
nicus, thus affording palpable evidence 
that the glory of those who die for their 
country is immortal. There was a sta- 
tue erected in Babylon of Semiramis, 
with her vestments loose, her hair un- 
bound as at the moment when she rose 
up in the night to defend the city from 
this the women learned that when their 
country is in danger, they should lay 
aside all fear and weakness. Athens 
raised a statue to ASsop, a deformed 
slave, and the people were thus reminded 
of the great truth — that wisdom united 
with virtue constitutes the highest no- 
bility* to which the gates of immortality 
are ever open. Nor are we able fully 
to appreciate the effect of the statueso 
such men as Cadmus, Theseus, Pericles, 
Epaminondas and many other great 
men, or of the practice of considering 
artists as sacred persons, the peculiar 
charge of the public, in alluring the 

* Sec On the Origin of Nobility, vol. xiv. of 
this Magazine. 
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Greeks to virtue and gloiy. Polygnotas, 
to whatever part of Greece he went, tra- 
velled at the public expense. Proto- 
genes painted the celebrated portrait of 
Talysus, one of the founders of the famed 
city of Rhodes, representing him in the 
act of obtaining the civic palm and his 
apotheosis from his fellow-citizens. Pliny 
assures us, that the beauty of this pic- 
ture was superhuman, and that Proto- 
genes had devoted incalculable time and 
study to this chef-d'oeuvre. It hap- 
pened about that time that Demetrius laid 
siege to the city, but for a long while 
with very bad success. 

It was told the king that an assault 
might be made with effect, on a part of 
the city near the residence of Proto- 
genes, because the walls there were 
much decayed, but the king had such 
respect for that great artist, that he would 
not consent to the plan, for fear of alarming 
Protogenes, and causing the destruction 
of his beautiful pictures. We could 
multiply instances of veneration shown 
to Aristolaus, who painted Epaminon- 
das ; to Cleon, who depicted Cadmus, 
the teacher of civilization to the Thebans, 
and represented Theseus in the majes- 
tic character of the saviour of Athens. 
Panaceus, who painted Miltiades, the con- 
queror at Marathon, with the Greeks pur- 
suing the fugitive Persians. This however 
is certain, that the people gathered in ad- 
miration and joy about these paintings, 
and that among them was a young man 
who spent a great portion of each day in 
tlie portico, in contemplation of them, 
his mind having been so absorbed by 
them, as be himself declares, that he 
was unable to sleep. This young man 
was Themistocles, and these pictures 
caused him to become the victor of Sala- 
mis, the conqueror of Xerxes, and the 
saviour of his own country. # 

This all-powerful influence of the art 
was not felt by the Grecians alone, but 
afterwards extended to the republic of 
Rome. Varro and Pomponius Atticus 
collected a vast number of portraits of 
deceased great men to show that these 
men, through their noble deeds, had 
deserved to live for ever. Lucius Em- 
lius Paulus requested of the common- 
wealth of Athens that a painter might 
be sent to Rome on the occasion of the 
Macedonian triumph. Metrodorus was 
selected as one who was not only a good 
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artist, bijt also a learned pupil of Car- 
neades, and an excellent philosopher ; 
wherefore Emilius, one of the noblest 
citizens of the greatest city in the world, 
confided to him the education of lus 
own sons; nor did the Romans deem 
that in placing their sons to study under 
sculptors and painters they were send- 
ing them to the workshops of mechanics, 
but that they were introducing them to 
the school of the noblest and most refined 
wisdom, presided over by artists who, if 
they were worthy of that title, were true 
philosophers and poets. The one class 
are teachers of the esoteric art y the other 
of the exoteric art. But the latter is the 
most effective. 

A statue was decreed at Rome to that 
Ephesian philosopher and expounder ol 
the Greek law who assisted in the for- 
mation of the table of the Roman law ; 
not far from the forum were placed sta- 
tues of Quirinus, Pythagoras, of Hora- 
tius Codes who alone defended the 
bridge against the whole Tuscan army ; 
of Mutius Scfrvola, who burned his right 
hand because it had failed to plant well 
the blow intended to slay Porsenna. 
The portrait of Cain Sufficia was conse- 
crated because of her donation to the 
republic, as was also that of Clelia, for 
her true Roman intrepidity in crossing 
the Tiber. 

The effigies of the Camilli, of the 
Fabii, the Eabricii, the Scipios, of the 
three Decii and many others whose 
portraits and statutes were exhibited to 
the public gaze of veneration, spoke with 
a mute eloquence more forcible perhaps 
than the voice of Hortensius or Cicero, 
of Horace or of Virgil, more powerful 
to incite the mind to fortitude and wis- 
dom ; and these arc the sources of the 
civilization and security of the nation. 
But to show what effect these statues 
and pictures produced even among the 
Romans, we will select one example 
from the multitude which might be 
adduced. It is well-known that the 
Romans placed in the atria of their dwel- 
lings the effigies of their ancestors, so that 
they could never enter or leave the house, 
without being reminded of the glory of* 
their forefathers, and without receiving 
w from these statues silent applause, or re- 
proach, or encouragement. Thus even as 
the painting of the triumph of Miltiades 
* had driVen sleep from the eyes of Themis- 
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tocles, and inspired him with those feel- 
ings which carried him on his glorious 
course till he became the conqueror .of 
the Persians ; so with Scipio, the statues 
of his ancestors planted the fir&t germ of 
his subsequent .glory ; for he declared 
that they seemed continually to require 
of him the performance of deeds of the 
highest renown. Scipio contemplated 
them frequently, and became Africanus. 
An infinity of similar examples might be 
cited, to show that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans made the beautiful the apotheosis 
of those whom they wished to render 
immortal ; for that appeared to be the 
aim of the artist, even in preference to 
resemblance. Thus talent was indicated 
by the lines on the forehead, calmness in 
the mouth, activity of mind, and mag- 
nanimity in the eye, and in all things 
still they sought the beautiful. Tn fine, 
the idea of t he good was always embodied 
and revered under the form of the beau- 
tiful ; and reciprocally the beautiful in- 
spired the idea of the good. Thus wc 
sec how art, by blending the conceptions 
of beauty and valour, beauty and virtue, 
beauty and glory, exercised a noble and 
universal influence, and by means of 
sublimity produced the Leonidases, the 
Themistoelescs, the Scipios, who were not 
men merely but rentable wonders of hu- 
manity. 

We see thus what adoration Greece 
paid to beauty— and we know that at 
Athens, Cyprus and other cities, wor- 
ship, under mythological mysteries,' was 
established to beauty, as the soul of the 
universe, and that the grave Polemar- 
chon presided over the ceremonies. Rome 
also, in like manner as Greece, laboured 
to represent beauty in the fine arts, and 
the vestals and the statue of Laurentia 
Acca testify the veneration in which 
they held this cherished divinity. After- 
wards, in the middle ages, beauty was 
the power by the influence of which the 
troubadours, the cavaliers, and the courts 
of love strove to civilize society ; thus 
manifesting their accordance with the 
sentiment of Pythagoras, who declared 
that to him beauty was an object of deep 
veneration ; a swell as with that of Virgil, 
who said, when speaking of Euryalus, 
that the sacredness of virtue was aug- 
mented, when it appeared in a beautiful 
countenance. On the other hand Gioja 
and Bentham seem to agree with Mar* .. 1 
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tial* (generally speaking) in the feeling 
expressed in his epigram on deformed per- 
sons, supposing that form, and ugly or 
beautiful faces can be mirrors of the 
mind. 

With equal facility it might be proved 
that architecture at once promotes and 
indicates the state of civilisation. But 
we shall content ourselves with citing 
the authority of Cassiodorus, who affirms 
that, in the house which he builds, a 
man makes the portrait of his own mind ; 
consequently, a nation’s portrait is be- 
held in its cities. Let due praise and 
honour, then, be given to the wealthy 
of Great Britain who by monuments, 
statues, and pictures, strive to promote 
the love and splendour of the line arts, 
in which, perhaps, will be found the 
most popular school of improvement. 
And if we have appeared to diverge 
from the subject of the National Gallery, 
we shall be admitted to have touched 
upon some points essential to the de- 
monstration of its great importance as a 
sample of the fine arts, which, we re- 
peat, in using material beauty to inspire 
with the idea of rational beauty, or good, 
become most powerful auxiliaries in the 
promotion of human advancement. 

The foregoing reflections were sug- 
gested whilst we were contemplating 
the numerous masterpieces, collected in 
the National Gallery, of various schools 
of painting, and especially the Italian, 
by the following sentence, which asso- 
ciation recalled to our mind : “ On n'en- 
tend encore prononcer nulle part comme 
en Italie, * O Dio ! com 7 hello /’*. 
And truly, the Italian school has had in 
Raffaellc, Leonardo, Coreggio, Guido, 
and many other masters, earnest ad- 
mirers and true priests of beauty^. And 

* crinc ruber, 

Niger ore, brevis pedc, luiuine I&sur, 

Rem magnam prestos, zoile, si bonus es. 

( Mart. Ep. SI.) 

* M. A. P. Histoire tie la Peinture en Italie. 

Paris. Didot , 1817. 

t “ Et quelle est, dit Pyniandro, cette Beaut6, 
ce beau, ce belaik? Je nepuis bien le dire, 
r^pondis-je ; mais ce que je saia, e’est qu’il y en 
a un, et vous le cormaitrez comme moi, si vous 
observe/, lea Pcintres d' Italie. Car vous y re- 
marquerez uncertain gout tout particulier, qui 
no se voit pas dans ceux dus peintres Strangers 
qui out conserve celiii do lour pays: et cette 
difference no sc remarque pas sculcment dans 
les ouvrages des plus excellent peintres mais 
m&mes dans les tableaux des peintres ordi- 
naries.” — Felibim. 
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This beauty was the aim of^he high- 
est masters, of both the Italian and other 
schools, in the painting of portraits, to 
which we shall restrict our critical re- 
marks in this article, promising to con - 
tinue in the next, the series we haae 
commenced. 

No one, certainly, is so dull as not to 
comprehend that resemblance is the first 
requisite in a portrait. Theodorus of 
Samos made a bust of himself’ in bronze : 
the work was most beautifully executed, 
but obtained little praise, because it w r as 
deficient in resemblance. But this re- 
semblance does not consist merely in the 
lineaments of the countenance, the co- 
louring of the ficsli, or the gesture of’ 
the entire person ; but, as Philoslratus 
says, the portrait should express the 
soul also. Demetrius, as afterwards did 
Calabrese copied merely the likeness. 
Myron was designated the similitudi- 
narian, and Dionysius was called, in 
derision, atropographos , because ho re- 
presented the form only of the man, and 
not his soul. 

Hence Lysippus obtained much re- 
nown, because in his port rails there w r as 
beauty, together w r ith so close a resem- 
blance, that even though the head were 
covered over and concealed, the form 
might still be recognised ; but when the 
face was exposed, the character and even 
the thoughts of the person might be dis- 
cerned. Xeuxis in this manner painted a 
most beautiful portrait of Penelope, in 
which might plainly be read the modesty, 
patience, and every other virtue that 
enters into the character of the matron. 
Silaniones painted Sappho, and personi- 
fied poetry: Apelles, in the portrait of 
Alexander, painted a Mars. But to 
leave the ancients, when we look at the 
seemingly living form of Giovanni di 
Medici, in Titian’s portrait of him as 
leader of the “ Bande Nere , ” w r c can 
easily comprehend that if lie had fought 
at Pavia in the service of the French, 
Francis the First would not have been 
sent a prisoner into Spain by Charles 
the Fifth. When I view the portrait of 
Leonardo da Vinci, by the famous Gian 
Giacomo Trivulzio, I am proud of being 
an Italian ; and when I contemplate 
Soutermans’ magnificent portrait of Ga- 
lileo, I not only am proud, but seem 
to myself more than man. 

Such is our idea of the importance of 
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beauty in a portrait; and we repeat 
continually that a portrait should always 
embody the life and panegyric of the in- 
dividual ; whence follows the severe but 
just conclusion, that if it is difficult to 
paint a portrait it is still more difficult 
to become worthy of one. 

But let us turn from the difficulties of 
painting a likeness to the observation 
and comparison of the various portraits 
in the National Gallery. We have al- 
ready spoken in the preeediug article of 
two portraits, the one (20*) of Cardinal 
di Medici , the other of Giulia Gonzaga 
24), as we think not of Florence, but, of 
Mantua ; and we pointed out the cha- 
racteristics which distinguish Sebastiano 
del Piombo the warm admirer and inti- 
mate friend of MichaelangelO. We no- 
ticed the excellence of the Portrait of a 
Lady (21) by Bronzino, remarkable for 
the beautiful execution for which this 
painter was celebrated ; only we observed 
that w r e doubted whether such a person 
as the Duke of San Vitali had ever ex- 
isted in Parma. We regret very much 
the absence of the name of the gentle- 
man whose portrait,* by Vandyke (52), 
displays all the freedom of pencil and 
peculiar spirit of Vandyke, for we should 
desire to know if it expresses the charac- 
ter of the individual in an equal degree 
with the Portrait of Rubens (41)) by the 
same master. 

A singular effect is produced by the 
location beside a Vandyke, of that phe- 
nomenon of painting, Rembrandt, who 
in “ a Portrait said to b<^ that of a Jew 
Merchant '* has exhibited all the won- 
derful power of his style which with ex- 
treme ruggedness and immense real dif- 
ficulty combines an easy manifest free- 
dom, forming a masterpiece that excites 
universal astonishment, and which com- 
pletely casts into the shade every painter 
who has the boldness to attempt to imi- 
tate him. Many painters however imi- 
tate Rembrandt, but their resemblance 
to him is that of the monkey to man. 
How very different are the portraits 
(140 and 145)byVANDER Helst, which 
contain many beauties but arc too stu- 
died. Let us turn to another fine work. 
A single Bath formed the magnificent 
panegyric of Iiippias the architect ; so 
perhaps the spirited Porta.it of Lord Li - 

* The numbers in parentheses correspond to 
the numbers in tho Gallery. 
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Ipnier (143) may be said to constitute a 
splendid monument of the classic ele- 
gance and love of the beatUtful which 
characterised the mind of Sir Josaua 
Reynolds — a name revered by aB who 
delight in painting, or who cultivate ar- 
tistic literature, although they may not 
entirely coincide in all his opinions. We 
greatly admire also the Portrait of the 
Right Hon . W, Wyndham (128) by Sir 
Joshua, but cither the accomplished ora- 
tor and statesman and secretary-at-war 
in Mr. Fox’s administration could not 
inspire Reynolds, or the hand of this 
great master was feeble in his last pic- 
tures, and it has not the attraction of his i 
splendid and wonderful Portrait of Lord 
Hcathcote (111). What grandeur of in- 
vention, what poetry in the lofty expres- 
sion of the countenance and the act of 
holding the keys of the obstinately-de- 
fended Gibraltar. 

This portrait is in all respects one of 
those masterpieces the rational beauty 
of which (according to the principles wc 
have laid down) tends to demonstrate 
the important influence exerted by the 
fine arts upon social organisation, and 
their power to excite to noble deeds. 
What British officer would not desire to 
be immortalised in the same splendid 
manner as his Lordship ? What craven 
heart at sight of this would not be stung 
w r ith reproach, and, inspired with bold- 
ness, immediately vow to die rather than 
give up the keys and fortress committed 
to his charge ? This picture is a magni- 
ficent page in the military history of 
Great Britain, or rather an entire w r ar- 
pocm, and Joshua Reynolds as great 
a poet as Tyrtosus. Now if we can 
turn our views from this real effect, let 
us look at the picture by Hogartii, of 
“ his own 'portrait .” The joyous richness 
of his talent, which employed itself upon 
subjects of satire and comedy, is dis- 
played in this portrait, as well as his phi- 
lozooic taste, by the introduction of his 
favorite dog Tray. From the traits of 
his countenance he seems closely to re- 
semble Ctesilocus, who was always 
merry and always painted humorous and 
satirical scenes, which like the pictures 
of Hogarth, had more effect in the im- 
provement of manners, than the real 
comedy of the stage. 

And here indeed wc find removed 
from the stage to the gallery the u Gen- 
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tleman Smith” with whom we met uF- among all the different styles of the many 
der the title of “ Portrait of an Actor" masters we have admired, we stop with 
by Hopner. Although we do not wish the deepest adoration before the sublime 
to discuss the merit of the colouring of Portrait of Pope Julius II. by Raf- 
this portrait, yet we must acknowledge faelle (27) as if a voice by our side 

its excellence in many points, and that it referring to him exclaimed, “ Deus ecce 

is always laudable in a painter to make a Deus !” and truly the works of Raf- 
portrait of a good and celebrated brother faelle have such an air of Paradise 

artist. For this reason we think Sir that his pictures seem not the work of 

Wm. Beechy deserving of praise for the human hand, but created by etherial 

portrait of Joseph Nollekens sculptor beauty itself, and cast upon earth to en- 
(120) but we think lie* has introduced amour mankind of heavenly perfection, 
too much sculpture into the picture. This beauty never abandoned Raff aelle 

Students in painting would derive even in his severe masculine portraits, 
great advantage from a comparison of such as that of Pope J ulius II'. The de- 
the rather stiff style of Sir William sign, the expression, the accessories — all 
Beechy with the portrait Velasquez is perfect ; and as an Italian we read in 
(89)wliich is so full of fire and life, and the physiognomy of Julius his historical 
withthat of a Capuchin Friar done with and noble idea of inscribing on his stan- 
so much dolbness and freedom in the tre- dard — “ Italia ah exteris liber ata" While 
mendous style of Rembrandt, and with contemplating the rational beauty we are 
the Portrait of Mr. Anger stein (129) inclined to pardon many faults in Julius 
and of Beniamin West (144) by Sir II. because he seemed to desire the ac- 
Tiiomas Lawrence painted with his complishment of the lofty mission of the 
peculiarly magical sweetness of effect and Fine Arts. We earnestly hope that the 
colouring. Great indeed is the ad van- verification will one day be happily ac- 
tage that might by derived by students of complished of the grand national idea 
the art, from a close and continued study expressed by RafI? aelle in this cele- 
of such portraits as these, which exhibit brated portrait and peculiarly splended 
the diversity of moods in which nature, example of artistic beauty, and then will 
life, and the beautiful, may be viewed and be proved — 4k Que le bon nest que 7 c 
represented. But among all the portraits beau mis en action !" 
we have noticed in the National Gallery, 


THE CHANGED LOVER. ' 


And has the reminiscence of the day 
When first I told my passion, pass’d away — 

When in mine onw yourtrembling hand was placed, 
When on your cheek the mark of tears were traced — 
Those tears of bliss that fill’d my heart with joy ; 
How couldst thou such fond hopes destroy ? 

Reproach thyself — for I can pardon yet 
The transient love which taught thee to forget : 

And if 1 loved thee first, ’twas you that gave 
The hopes now buried in Oblivion’s wave ; 

And if the crowd were jealous of my* bliss, 

It ue’er foresaw a change like this ! 
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KING EDWARD THE THIRD AND THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE. 

BY M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


( Continued from page 435, and 

CHAPTER V. 

King Edward sups with the brewer of Ghent. 

Having devoted one half of the last 
chapter in relating that succession of 
events by which the brewer Artaveld had 
been raised into such high power, the 
reader will not be surprised to behold him 
quitting the Hall of Conference, wherein 
the deputies of the corporations ordinarily 
discussed the affairs of the city and pro- 
vince, surrounded by a train of followers 
as if he had been a suzerain prince. No 
sooner, then, had he risen to depart, 
although lie had to proceed from the ex- 
treme end of a long court, ere he could 
reach the street, than a score of varlets, 
with staves, ran far forward to clear the 
way for him amongst the populace who 
on all sides thronged the thoroughfare 
through which he was likely to pass. 
Dignifiedly passing through a concourse of 
pages and grooms who were holding their 
masters* horses, he briskly approached his 
steed, and sprang into his saddle with far 
greater ease than could have been ex- 
pected from a man of his station, corpu- 
lence, and time of life. On his right 
hand, mounted on a war horse worthy so 
noble and powerful a knight, rode the 
Marquis de Juliers, who at the battle of 
Mons-en-Puelle had penetrated into the 
tent of Philip the Fair ; and on his left, 
backing a palfrey whose gentle amble 
comported well with his reverend calling, 
went the Lord Valerand, Archbishop of 
Cologne ; next followed the Sire de Fau- 
quemont, and a brave knight, named Cour- 
traisien from his native city of Courtray, 
better known by such appellation than by 
that of Zecher,* his patronymic, and lastly, 
in an indiscriminate medley, the deputies 
of the fair towns and the heads of corpo- 
rations, followed. 

This cortege was so numerous that, 
unperceivcd, two new personages joined 

* Literally, a jovial companion. 
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to be concluded in this volume.) 

company with it ; whether that the new- 
comers were prqmpted by curiosity to ap- 
proach Jacob Artaveld, or imagined their 
rank entitled them to such place, they man- 
aged cleverly enough to strike into the file 
immediately after the Lords de Fauque- 
mont and Courtraisien. Thufe had they rid- 
den for a quarter of an hour, when the head 
of the column stopped before a house several 
stories in height, extensive as a manufac- 
tory, and having somewhat of the impos- 
ing appearance of a seignoral residence ; 
here the whole party dismounted, and 
the varlets forthwith led the horses to an 
extensive range of stabling forming an 
angle with Artaveld’s dwelling, who on 
turning round to make a sign for his fol- 
lowers to enter, by chance perceived the 
newly-arrived couple. 

4< Ah ! is’t thou, master Gerard,*’ 
cried Artaveld aloud; “give ye right 
welcome. Sorry am I that thou madest 
not greater haste to rejoin us, even only 
a few hours sooner, and thou would’st 
have been present at the decision we 
have just taken to ensure full freedom to 
the commerce of the good cities of Flan- 
ders, with Venice and Rhodes ; a decision, 
for the execution of which Messire do 
Juliers and my lord, the Archbishop of 
Cologne, his brother, will continue to lend 
their powerful aid, not only throughout 
the whole extent of their territorial pos- 
sessions, which stretch away from Dus- 
seldorf to Aix-la-Chapelle, but even more 
effectually by their influence with other 
lords, their kinsmen and friends, among 
whom must be reckoned the august Em- 
peror of the Romans, Louis V. of Bava- 
ria. Truly, thou would’st have seen with 
pleasure the ready unanimity with which 
the fair cities conferred upon me all the 
powers which appertained to Louis of 
Flanders, ere lie took to his heels and 
sought shelter of his kinsman, the King of 
France.” 

Approaching nearer, and taking him 
aside, he added in a. whisper : — 
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“ Well ! friend Denis, what tiding 
from England ? Hast seen King Ed- 
ward ? Seemeth he disposed to take off 
the imposed embargo '( Shall we get his 
Welch wools and Yorkshire leathers '( 
Speak softly, and as though we were only 
chatting upon indifferent matters.” 

“ I have punctually fulfilled your in- 
structions, Jaequcmart,” replied the mas- 
ter weaver, assuming the utmost famili- 
arity towards Artaveld in thus calling 
him by the appellation only common to 
his intimates, “ I have seen the King of 
England, and so struck was he by the 
observations I transmitted him in thy 
name, that he sends hither one of his 
trustiest counsellors to treat upon the 
business direct with thee, unwilling to 
enter on it with any other, and knowing 
that it is bootless to address himself else- 
where, since what thou wiliest, Flanders 
willcth.” 

“ Afid, by my life, he’s right therein,” 
bluntly uttered the burly brewer ; “ but 
where bides this same messenger ?” 

“ ’Tis yon tall springald with reddish 
brown hair thou seest across the street 
there, leaning against the bulk and toy- 
ing with his falcon, as might become any 
baron of the Empire, or peer of France. 
Heaven pardon me, but methinks these 
Englanders all conceit themselves of direct 
descent from the ‘Norman Conqueror.” 

“ No matter, we must needs flatter 
their vanity. Invite thou, in my name, the 
youngster to the supper I give the Lord 
Archbishop of Cologne, the Marquis de 
Juliers, and our deputies of the good 
towns. Seat him at table after a manner 
to satisfy his self-love, hut hark’ee, not 
too much in sight ; betwixt Courtraisien 
who is a knight, and you, who arc a 
chief member of the corporation, for in- 
stance : have a care that he be not too 
near me, lest he catch a suspicion of his 
importance, and yet, however, not too 
far off, in order that I may study his 
physionomy. Counsel him, moreover, 
not to utter a word touching his mission, 
— and make him drink. 1 will discuss 
farther with him after the supper.” 

Gerard Denis replied by a gesture of 
intelligence, and hastened to carry Wal- 
• ter the invitation which he was charged 
to transmit him. The young knight ac- 
cepted it apparently as a civility to which 
his ambassadorial title gave him claim, 
and at the appointed lime took, between 
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Courtraisien and the master weaver, the 
seat assigned him by Artaveld’s direction. 

The supper, from the numerous ar- 
ray of guests and profuse display of 
viands, was almost as splendid as that 
with which this chronicle opened at West- 
minster*; there was a like parade of 
varlets, the same abundance of chased 
silver vessels, the same profusion of wines, 
hippocras and cervoisy ; the guests alone 
presented a totally different appearance ; 
for, with the exception of the Marquis de 
Juliers and the Archbishop of Cologne 
(seated at the upper end of the table on 
the right and left of Artaveld), and the 
Lords de Fauquemont and du Courtrai- 
sien, who were placed opposite to each 
other, all the rest were either simple 
burghers elect, or heads of corporations. 
These latter were consequently ranged 
without any other distinction save that 
of age on each side of the table which 
stood a little lower down than that where- 
on the “ service of honour” was set. As 
for Walter, lie had unceremoniously thrust 
aside his neighbour, so that he succeeded 
in placing himself next the nobles, whilst 
Gerard Denis sat first in the rank 
of those who ate at the second table ; 
lie was thereby stationed nearly opposite 
to Artaveld, and thus profiting by the 
precaution which the latter had taken for 
his own purposes, he was .able to examine 
him at his ease. 

The brewer was a man of from forty- 
five to forty-eight, years old, of middle 
stature, and just beginning to grow cor- 
pulent. lie wore his hair cut square, 
with beard and moustache after the fa- 
shion of the nobles of the day. Although 
his countenance ordinarily had an expres- 
sion of good-nature, yet ever and anon 
his pent brows shot forth quick glances 
gleaming with a vivid cunning, which as 
instantaneously diffused itself over the 
general expression of his physionomy. 
In other respects he was attired as richly 
as allowable for a man of his condition, 
being clad in a species of surcoat of 
brown cloth, trimmed with black fox fur, 
havign silver ornaments intermingled — 
gold, vair, ermine, minever, and velvet 
being reserved only for knights. 

Walter was interrupted in this exami- 
nation by his varlet stooping over his 
shoulder and whispering him a word or 
two. The Archbishop of Cologne at the 
same time thus addressed him : — 
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“ Sir Knight,” said the bishop, “ for it 
seemeth me that I mistake not in giving 
you sucli title — ” 

Walter bowed, in token of assent. 

“ Wilt permit me to take nearer gaze 
at the falcon which your esquire carrieth 
on his wrist ? it appeareth of noble race, 
although his species seems to me un- 
known.” 

“ With so much the more pleasure, my 
lord,” replied Walter, “ that you offer 
me occasion to present you my excuses 
touching the new guest which Robert 
this way bringeth us ; ’twas not ere he 
had high and low made quest of a perch, 
the which not having found, that he bore 
hither La Prude, and was asking in mine 
ear whether his lordship would not per- 
mit a place to be given her amongst his 
own birds.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Artaveld, laughing, 
“we of the burgher class have neither 
mews nor falconry ; lofts and stables 
enough my dwelling furnishes, but dog- 
kennels and perches ■ none : yet in lieu 
thereof have we halls large enough, J 
trow, to lodge an army ; and methinks the 
dogs and hawks of my Lord of Cologne 
will not complain on quitting the abode 
of Jacob Artaveld, of the hospitality they 
therein shall have received ; for the humble 
brewer hath done his best to render, as 
far as possible, his bouse worthy of the 
visit which at this present he hath the 
honour of receiving.” 

“ The which,” replied the Marquis de 
.Tulicrs, “ my dear .Tacquemart, we pro- 
mise you well to remember us, masters, 
varlets, dogs and falcons ; and not only 
the welcome we have received of you 
personally, but moreover of that accorded 
to us by the deputies of the fair cities of 
Flanders and the heads of the corpora- 
tions of Client, ” added he, turning round 
towards the lower end of the table and 
bowing. 

“You would have done wrong to have 
made us aught of excuse, Sir Knight,” re- 
plied the Archbishop of Cologne, after 
having examined the falcon en connois- 
seur , “ the bird is, I am right certain, of a 
race more ancient and pure than full many 
of the French nobility, more especially 
since that Philip III. hath been advised 
to sell letters of enoblcment to Raoul the 
goldsmith, who had, as it so appeareth, 
ingots for his ancestors, and who hath 
thus minted them into being ; only that 
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recognising, as I do, thy bird to be of 
high race, it would be impossible for me 
to indicate, maugre my science in vene- 
rie, the country wherein she liath been 
hatched.” 

“ Albeit that I am less learned than 
thou art in such matter, my lord,” inter- 
rupted Artaveld, “ J dare answer for it 
she cometh from the East; 1 have seen 
the like, it seems me, although they were 
full rare, in the islands of Rhodes and 
Cyprus, when 1 accompanied thither my 
lord the Count de Valois.” 

“And you have not guessed wrongly, 
master host,” said Walter, “ she cometh 
originally from the Nubian country, situ- 
ate, so say they, hard by the straits where 
Moses passed the Red Sea. Its parent 
birds were taken amongst the baggage of 
Muley Mahomed, sovereign of Grenada, 
by AJplumso XL of Castile, and given by 
the king to tiie good knight Lockhart, 
who had accompanied James Douglas in 
the pilgrimage that he had undertaken to 
carry to the Holy Sepulchre the heart of 
King Robert Bruce. At his return, the 
knight Lockhart having been taken in a 
skirmish between the English and the 
Scotch, by Wryneck, Earl of Lancaster, 
one of the conditions of the knight’s 
ransom was that lie should give a falcon 
of the race lie had brought from Spain. 
The Earl of Lancaster, master of the 
precious creature, in turn, made gift of it 
to the lovely Alice de Grafton, who hath 
confided it- to me for my diversion during 
travel. Thus, see you, hath her geneal- 
ogy no flaw, but is of the noblest and 
besi, established.” 

“ It reminds me,” said Courtraisien, 
“ that I saw that James of Douglas dur- 
ing his passage to TEcluse when he 
sought occasion to pass into the Holy 
Land, and ’twas I who gave him counsel 
to repair to Spain, now methinks some 
seven or eight years last passed.” 

“ ’Tis said,” continued the Sire deFau- 
quemont, “ that King Robert Bruce 
charged him with that commission, hold- 
ing him to be the bravest and most loyal 
knight throughout his kingdom.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Courtraisien, “ he 
hath often related to me how the matter 
happened ; for that did him high honour, 
and I took pleasure therein, as well as in 
other recitals of his noble deeds of chival- 
ry. It appeareth that during the days of 
Robert’s exile he made oath that, if he 
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should reconquer his kingdom, he would 
accomplish a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre ; but the never-ending wars 
which he had to sustain against the kings 
of England permitted him not to quit 
Scotland ; so that on his death -bed he 
remembered him of the vow he had 
made, the which gave him sore tor- 
ment in his last agony for not having 
acquitted himself of it. Thereupon he 
summoned to his bedside the gentle 
knight, Sir James of Douglas, before all the 
rest attendant upon him, and spoke thus- - 
“ ‘ My Lord James, and dear friend, you 
know that I have had much to do and 
suffer in the time that I have lived to 
sustain my claim to this kingdom, and 
when I had the most to do, I vowed that 
if ever I saw my war ended and could 
govern in peace, I would go immediately 
to help war against the enemies of our 
Lord and Saviour, and those who are 
adverse to the Christian Faith. My heart 
hath always tended thitherward, but our 
Redeemer hath not willed it thus and 
hath given me so much to do in my life- 
time, and at this hour I am so heavily 
stricken that it bescemethmc plainly that 
1 am about to die, as you sec, and I too 
surely feel. Wherefore, since it be so, 
that my body cannot go thither, nor 
achieve that which my soul hath so much 
desired, I would send my heart in lieu of 
my body, to acquit me of my vow as far 
as it lietli possible in me ; and as I know 
none other knight more worthy than thy- 
self, nor better fitted to accomplish my 
vow in my stead, I beg and entreat of 
you, dear and special friend, as earnestly 
as I can, that you would have the good- 
ness to undertake this expedition for the 
love that you bear me, and to acquit my 
sold to our Lord and Saviour, for I have 
that opinion of your nobleness and loyalty 
that if you undertake this matter it can- 
not fail of success ; and thus shall I die 
the more contented, the more easy, and 
the more tranquil ; but if you do it as 
I reckon upon you, do it in the man- 
ner that J am about to tell you. 

“/ will that , so soon as I shall he 
deceased , you open my breast with your 
trusty sivord, and taking my heart from 
my body, cause it to be embalmed, and 
put into a silver casket, which I have 
had made for the express purpose ; take 
then as much money from my treasury 
as will appear to you suffioi ent to per - 
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form your journey, as well as for all those 
whom you choose to go along with you ; 
and act so munificently, and provide 
yourself with such company and so much 
money, that wheresoever you pass it be 
known that you bear beyond seas the 
heart of King Robert of Scotland , and 
that , by his command, since his body can- 
not go thither . You will then deposit your 
charge at the Holy Sepulchre of our Lord, 
wherein he was buried.' 

44 4 Gallant and noble king,’ replied 
Janies of Douglas, 4 a hundred thousand 
thanks for the high honour you do me by 
entrusting me with so dear and valuable 
a treasure ; I will do all you command 
me, right willingly, with the utmost loy- 
alty in my power, never doubt it, how- 
ever I may feel myself worthy of a so high 
distinction.” 

444 Ah ! gentle friend,’ replied the king, 

* great thanks for the promise you make 
me. And now, can I die more content- 
edly, since 1 know that the most loyal, 
the most valiant and most accomplished 
knight of my kingdom will achieve that 
for me which 1 am unable to do for my- 
self.’ Then throwing his arm round the 
neck of the Lord Douglas, the king ten- 
derly embraced bis friend, and died. 

“ That same day and according as it had 
been commanded of him, James of Doug- 
las opened with his sword the breast of 
his lord and king, and drawing therefrom 
his royal heart, placed it in the silver cas- 
ket upon which was engraven a lion, the 
blazon of the kingdom of Scotland, then 
hanging this casket about his neck, he 
set forth with a great retinue from the 
port of Montrose, and landed at L’Eclusc,* 
where I saw him, where I knew him, 
and where he with his own mouth ro- 
lated to me that which I have just told 
you.” 

44 And carried lie the enterprise to a 
good end?” asked Gerard Denis, ventur- 
ing a word in this conversation held be- 
tween the nobles. 

44 No,” replied the Marquis de Juliers, 
44 1 have heard say that Douglas perished 
in Spain.” 

44 And his death was worthy of his life,” 
said Walter, speaking in turn. 44 Albeit I 
am an Englishman and he was of Scot- 
land, I render him justice, for he was a 
noble and puissant knight. I remember 

Sluys in Flanders. 
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me upon a certain night, ’twas during 
the war of 1327, in which Sir James of 
Douglas, with about two hundred men- 
at-arms, penetrated within our camp, 
whilst all were sleeping, and strake his 
horse with the spur, so sharp and far, that, 
he reached even to the tent of the young 
King Edward III., crying * Douglas ! 
Douglas !’ King Edward happily heard 
this war-cry, and had barely time to slip 
from mider the canvas of his tent, for 
already had the sword of Douglas cut, 
asunder the cords to bring it down upon 
him. He slew amongst us full three 
hundred men in that night, and notwith- 
standing effected his escapewithout losing 
even one of his companions ; after which 
we kept sharp watch each night, having 
ever fear of the restless dreams of that 
same Douglas.” 

“ And know you the particulars of his 
death V' asked the Marquis of .luliers. 

“Yes, even to the last, for my master 
in chivalry repeated them full often to 
me. Then, to his mishaps, lie did that 
which you had counselled him, sirKnight,” 
continued Walter turning towards Cour- 
traisien, “ and arrived in Spain : ’twas 
at the moment at which King Alphonso of 
Arragon was warring against the Saracen 
King of Grenada; and the King of Spain 
asked of the noble pilgrim whether for 
the honour of his Saviour and the Blessed 
Virgin, he would not break a lance against 
the infidels t ‘ Ay ! that will 1 readily,’ re- 
plied Douglas, ‘ and that the sooncstpossi- 
ble.’ On the morrow the King Alphonso 
quitted the camp to draw nigh to his ene- 
mies; the King of Grenada did so, likewise, 
and each set their host in battle array. 
As for the Black Douglas, he placed him- 
self on one of the wings with his Scot- 
tish knights and esquires, to make better 
work and more powerful effort. So soon 
as he had perceived that the battalion on 
each side was fully ranged and the troops 
of the King of Spain in motion, he ima- 
gined they were about to begin the onset, 
and as he ever wished to he among the 
first, rather than last, on like occasion, he 
and all his company struck their spurs 
into their horses shouting ‘ Douglas ! 
Douglas !” until they were in the midst 
of the King of Grenada’s battalion, and 
there believing himself to be followed by 
the Spaniards, lie unfastened from his 
neck the casket which enclosed the heart 
of Robert Bruce, and threw it before 
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him amongst the Saracens crying : 1 Now 
pass thou onward royal heart as thou 
was icont , and Douglas will follow thee 
or die /’ Thereupon he and his knights 
penetrated so deeply into the Saracen 
ranks that they disappeared like steel 
within a w^und, and there and then 
performed they prodigies of valour ; but 
they could not hold out, the Spaniard 
to their shame be it spoken, essayed to 
rescue neither him nor his. The next day 
Douglas was found dead on the field clasp- 
ing to his breast the silver casket, and 
round him lay his companions ; three or 
four only survived, and one, the knight 
Lockhart', brought away the casket with 
its precious relic which were interred with 
high pomp in the Abbey of Melrose. 
Since which time have those of Douglas, 
whohad hitherto borne upon a shield azure 
a chef-argent and three stars, gules upon 
argent, substituted, for such, their blazon, 
a bleeding heart surmounted by a crown ; 
and that the Knight Lockhart hath 
changed his name into that of Lockheart , 
the which, in Gallic tongue, signifieth 
‘ heart locked.’ Oh !” continued Walter, 
fired witli enthusiasm : “ indeed, and 
well might it be said he was a brave and 
worthy knight : a noble and renowned 
war captain, that same who, having fought 
in seventy battles had gained fifty-seven, 
and whom none regretted more than did 
King Edward, albeit he had more Mian 
oncesenl him back his archersafter having 
thrust out the right eye and lopped the 
forefinger of each, to the end that they 
might not againbendbow, or launch arrow.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Archbishop of 
Cologne. “ the young leopard * would 
fain have grappled with the old lion, * to 
test which had strongest teeth or sharpest 
claws.” 

“ You have hit it, my lord,” answered 
the young knight, “ lo you, what he hoped 
for, so long as the Black Douglas was in 
life, and such he. no longer hopes for — 
Douglas being dead.” 

“ To the memory of the Black Dou- 
glas !” ventured Gerard Denis, filling 
Walter's cup to the brim with Rhenish 
wine. 

“ And to the health of Edward III. of 
England !” added Artaveld casting a pe- 
netrating glance at the young knight as 
he rose from his seat. 

* In allusion to their armorial bearings. 
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“ Ay” continued the Marquis de Ju- 
liets, “ and may he perceive anon that 
Philip of Valois sits upon a throne which 
is his, .sleeps in a palace which is his, and 
reigns over a nation which is his !” 

“ Oh ! 'tis a settled matter already, my 
lords, I swear it you,” replied Walter ; 
“ and if he thought himself sure of find- 
ing good allies — ” 

“ On my soul ! they will not be want- 
ing to him,” exclaimed the knight de 
Fauquemont ; “ and here sits my neigh- 
bour Courtraisien, who is yet more of 
a Fleming than a Frenchman, who will 
ask nothing better than to aver that 
which 1 advance tor him and for myself, 
I am well assured.” 

“ Gcrlcs!" cried Zeghcr, “lam Flem- 
ish by name, Flemish by heart, and at 
the first word—” 

“ Ay !” exclaimed Artavcld, “ at the 
first word, but who will speak that first 
word ? Will it be you, my Lords of Co- 
logne, de Fauquemont or de Juliers, who 
take up arms under the domination of the 
empire, and cannot make war without the 
emperor’s permission ? Will it be that 
same Louis of Cressy,our pretended lord, 
who stays at the Louvre, in Paris, with 
las wife and child at his cousin’s court ? 
W T ill it be the assembly of the fair cities, 
which thereupon incur an amend of two 
millions of florins and the excommuni- 
cation of our holy father the Pope if they 
commence hostilities against Philip of 
Valois ? ’Tis a weighty matter to un- 
dertake and a weightier still to sustain, 
credit me, that of a war with our neigh- 
bours of France. The weaver Peter 
Leroy, the fish vendor Hannequin * and 
your father himself, my Lords of Cologne 
and de Juliers, have known somewhat of 
it. Should that war come — well ! — with 
the help of heaven we will sustain it. 
But, credit it me, if it be delayed, let us 
not jump first before it. So rest we 
content with our last pledge, ’tis a no- 
ble one — 1 To the memory of Douglas 
dead, to the prosperity of Edward liv- 
ing l’ ” 

At these words he drained his cup, and 
all the guests, who with one accord had 
risen from their seats, did like justice 
to his pledge, and then reseated them- 
selves. 

* A nickname given to Zannec by his coun- 
trymen, 
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” The genealogy of your falcon hath 
trained us further than we purposed going, 
sir Knight,” continued the Bishop of 
Cologne after momentary silence ; “ but 
it hath informed us that you come 
from England : what news from Lon- 
don ?” 

“ Much talk is there of the crusade 
that Philip of Valois would undertake 
against the infidels at the exhortation of 
Pope Benoit XII. ; and they say (the 
which you ought to know better than we 
my lords, for your communications are 
more easy with France than amongst 
us English, who dwell beyond sea) that 
the King John of Bohemia, the King 
of Navarre * and Peter of Arragon j 
have taken up the cross along with 
him.” 

“ ’Tis a truth,” replied the Bishop of 
Cologne, “ but, I know not wherefore, 1 
have not great trust in this their enter- 
prise, natheless, though it be preached by 
four cardinals, the Cardinal of Naples J 
the Cardinal de Perigord, § the Car- 
dinal Albano || and the Cardinal of Os- 
tia.” H 

“ But know ye wherefore 'tis delay- 
ed ?” resumed Walter. 

“ A quarrel between the Kings of Ar- 
ragon and Minorca, in which Philip of 
Valois has constituted himself arbi- 
trator.” 

“ And hath that quarrel a serious 
cause ?” 

“ Ay! the mostserious,” gravely replied 
the Bishop of Cologne : “Peter II. had 
received homage of Jaymc II. for his king- 
(lom of Majorca, andhadgone to render ho- 
mage for his own to the Pope of Avignon, 
but, unhappily during the ceremony of 
that prince’s solemn entrance into the 
pontifical city, the esquire of the King 
Don Jaymc struck a blow with his whip- 
lash upon the crupper of the King of Ar- 
ragon’s steed ; whereupon the latter drew 
his sword and pursued the esquire, who 
with much difficulty effected his escape 

♦ Philip Count of Evreux, surnamed the 
(rood and the Wise. 

f Peter IV. surnamed the Ceremonious. 

X Annibal Ceccano, Archbishop of Naples, 
created cardinal by John XXII. 

§ Talleyrand de Perigord, Bishop of Aux- 
erre, created cardinal by the same pope in 
1321. 

|| Gaucelin d’Eusa, nephew of John XXII., 
created cardinal by him in 1316. 

Bertrand Poyet, Bishop of Ostia created 
cardinal the same year and by the same Pope. 
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from the press : hence this war. You 
see therefore that he hath not been 
wrongly sumamed the Ceremonious.” 

“ To which one must needs add,” pur- 
sued Artaveld, “that amidst the broil thus 
raised by the prince, the King David of 
Scotland and the queen his spouse have ar- 
rivedin Paris, seeing that Edward ITT. and 
Baliol have left them in Scotland so small 
a kingdom that they have not deemed it 
worth the trouble to remain therein for 
the sake of four fortresses and a tower of 
which they yet remain possessed. It is 
true that if King Philip of Valois send 
as succour into Scotland to Alan Vipont 
or the Black Agnes only the tenth part of 
that army which lie reckons upon con- 
ducting into the Holy Land, that if nvght 
work right merry change of affairs in 
those parts.” 

“ Oh ! methinks,” returned Walter, 
carelessly, “ that Edward recks as little on 
the score of Alan Vipont and his castle of 
Lochleven, as for Agnes the Black, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Randolph, though she be. 
Since the last expedition undertaken by 
him into Scotland, things are widely 
changed ; no longer being able to encoun- 
ter James Douglas, he hath avenged him- 
self upon Archibald: the wolf has paid 
penalty for the lion. All the meridional 
counties belong to him ; the governors 
and sheriffs of the chief cities are with 
him ; Edward Baliol hath done him 
homage for Scotland, and if they force 
him to return thither, lie would prove to 
Alan Vipont that his dykes are more solid 
than those of Sir John Stirling ;* to the 
Countess of March, that the stones 
hurled by the trebuchet against the ram- 
parts are somewhat harder than dust 
and if Sir William Spons he still in her 
service, the king will have a care to 
harness himself in armour of sufficing 

* Sir John Stirling, when besieging Loch- 
leven Castle, which is built upon an island 
situate in the middle of a lake, caused a dyke to 
be thrown up at the point whence the waters 
escaped, hoping that the flood would rise and 
inundate the island. The basement of the 
castle, in fact, was already under water, when 
Alan Vipont sallied out during the night and 
broke up the sluice. The water rushing on- 
wards with great violence, carried away with it 
part of Stirling’s camp. 

f Whilst her castle was besieged by the Earl 
of Salisbury, the Black Agnes was seen to walk 
along the ramparts, dusting with her handker- 
chief the spots upon the walls against winch the 
stones thrown from the battering engine struck. 
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good temper, that the love-tokens of the 
Black Agnes may reach not his heart.”* 

The conversation had been carried on 
thus far, when it w;is interrupted by the 
bell of the clock striking nine. As this 
useful machine was of blit very recent 
introduction, it attracted the attention of 
the lords present ; and Artaveld himself, 
whether that he had nothing more to 
serve upon table, or that lie was desirous 
of giving tlie signal for retiring, arose, 
and addressing himself to Walter : — 

“ Sir Knight,” said lie, “ I see that 
you are desirous, as are my Lords of Co- 
logne and do Juliers, to examine the 
mechanism of that horologe ; draw near 
to it, then, for it is a curious thing, I 
swear to you. It was destined for King 
Edward of England, but I offered so round 
a sum for it to the mechanist who con- 
structed it, that he gave preference to 
me.” 

“ And bow name you the traitor who 
exports English merchandize maugre the 
prohibition of the king ?” asked Walter, 
laughingly. 

“ Richard of Wallingford ; ’tis a wor- 
thy Benedictine, abbot of St. Alban’s, 
who having learned smith-craft at his 
father’s forge and hath spent ten years 
years of his life upon this chef-d'oeuvre. 
Behold, it marks the courses of the stars 
and how the sun makes in twenty and 
four hours the round of the earth ; here 
have we also the motion of the flux ami 
reflux of Ihe sea. As for the maimer 
after which it striketli, there are, see you, 
balls of bronze that fall upon a bell of* the 
same metal, a number equal to those of 
the hours which they are required to 
mark, and at each successive hour a 
knight sallies forth from his castle to 
mount guard upon the drawbridge.” 

After all bad examined at leisure this 
marvel, each took his leave, and Walter, 
who had remained last, was about to 
retire like the rest, when Jacquemart 
placed bis hand on his shoulder. 

“ If I mistake not, Sir Knight,” said be, 

• One day, whilst Salisbury was engaged in 
making a reconnaissance round the walls of Dun- 
bar Castle, an arrow, discharged by a Scottish 
archer named William Spons, pierced the breast 
of a knight who stood near him, although he 
wore a triple coat of mail over a leathern jerkin. 
" ’Tis a love token from the countess,” coolly 
exclaimed Salisbury, on seeing the knight fall ; 
11 the arrows of Black Agnes always penetrate 
to the heart.” 
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“when w a met you at the gate of our 
dwelling, in company of Gerard Denis, you 
had but straightway arrived in our fair city 
of Ghent?” 

V At that same instant,” replied Walter. 

“ I was doubtful on the point, and 
therefore now busy I myself touching your 
lodging. * ? 

“ I had charged Robert with such 
care.’* 

“Robert was wearied; Robert was 
hungry and athirst ; Robert would not 
have taken time to have found a lodging 
worthy of you ; I have sent him to din- 
ner with the servitors of our other guests, 
and have reserved to myself the care of 
conducting you to your chamber, and to 
do unto you the honours of it.” 

“ Yet a new guest, at the moment at 
which you have already so numerous a 
company, not only cannot fail to cause 
you considerable disarrangement, but 
further give too exaggerated an idea of 
the new comer.” 

“ As for the disarrangement, you may 
rest satisfied ; the chamber that you will 
inhabit is that of my son Philip, who 
being not yet ten years old. will not be 
greatly put to stress by your taking pos- 
session ; it communicates with my own 
by a corridor, the which serves to allow 
of your approach to mine, or my visiting 
your’s, without the knowledge of any one ; 
moreover, it hath an outlet towards the 
street, by which you can receive whom So- 
ever it seemeth to you fitting. As for 
your importance, it will be measured by 
your desire and by your condition, and 
for myself, as for all else, you will be 
taken only for that which you would 
seem.” 

“ Good,” exclaimed Walter, taking his 
part with the promptitude he was accus- 
tomed to bring to all his determinations, 
“ I accept with pleasure the hospitality you 
offer me, and I hope to return you the 
like, one day or other, in London.” 

“ Oh !” replied Artaveld, with an air of 
doubt, “ I do not think that my business 
will permit me to cross the sea.” 

“ Not even to strike a good bargain in 
wools ?” 

“ You know well, Messire, that the 
exportation of such merchandise is inter- 
dicted.” 

“Ay,** said Walter, “but he who laid 
bn the embargo may revoke it.” 

“ These same are matters of too high 
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importance,** replied Artaveld, placing 
his finger upon his mouth, “ to chat about 
standing upon the door-sill, especially 
when that door is open ; one only treats 
to the bottom such affairs with closed 
hinges, and seated face to face on either 
side a table garnished with a goodly flag- 
gon of spiced wine to keep the talk from 
flagging, and we may find all that in 
your quarters, Messire Walter, if you 
would follow that stairway.” 

So saying, he made a sign to a varlet, 
who, instantly snatching a wax torch from 
an angle of the wall, walked before them 
to light their way. Having reached the 
chamber-door he threw it open and with- 
drew. Walter and Artaveld entered, and 
the latter closed the door behind him. 

CHAI*TER vi. 

The Conference. 

Every thing that .Taequcmart had con- 
sidered to be the indispensable corollary 
of a diplomatic conversation Walter found 
had been prepared beforehand : a table 
stood in the centre of the chamber, on 
each side of which two huge settles await- 
ed the debators, and upon the brightly 
polished board an enormous silver lianap, 
one glance at which gave sufficient pro- 
mise most amply to moisten the discus- 
sion, however long, important, or warm it 
might chance to prove. 

“ Messire Walter,” said Artaveld, with 
his hand upon the bolt of the door, which 
he had just closed, “ are you accustomed 
to put off till the morrow such important 
matters as may be forthwith entered up- 
on ?” 

“ Master Jacqucmart,” returned the 
young man, as he carelessly leaned over 
the back of the settle and crossed one 
leg over the other, “ conduct you your 
business before, or after supper, by night, 
or by day?*’ 

“ By my troth, when they are of stir- 
ring import,” replied Artaveld, approach- 
ing the table, “ I wot not of the hour.” 

“ Nor do I,” said Walter, seating him- 
self; “sit you down, then, and let us 
chat, awhile.” 

Artaveld ensconced himself in the 
other settle, with a vivacity which indi- 
cated the pleasure he experienced by 
complying with the invitation. 

“ Master Jacquemart,” continued Wal- 
ter, “you spoke during supper of the 
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difficulties attending a war between Flan- 
ders and France.** 

“ Messire Walter,** said Artaveld, “you 
let drop after supper certain brief words 
touching the facility of a commercial 
treaty between Flanders and England.” 

“ Such treaty presents great difficul- 
ties ; it is, notwithstanding, feasible.” 

“ War hath its dangerous chances ; 
with prudence, however, all things may 
be ventured.” 

“ Come, I see we shall understand one 
another ; now let us jump to the point 
without loss of time and shoot not our 
shafts wide of the butt.” 

“Yet ere l ask a single question, *tis 
fitting that I know who putteth them. ' 

“ The envoy of the King of England ! 
and look you, here are his full powers,” 
said Walter, drawing a parchment from 
his bosom. 

“ And to whom is this embassy accre- 
dited ?” 

“To him who is sovereign master of 
the .affairs of Flanders.” 

“ These letters of credence come di- 
rect.—” 

“ From King Edward, as his seal at- 
tests and his signature proves.” 

“ My lord, the King of England, 
hath not disdained then to write to 
the poor brewer Jacquemarl !** said 
the latter, with ail air of vanity, but 
ill -disguised under the appearance of 
doubt. “I am curious to know what 
title he hath given him : that of brother 
belongs to kings ; that oi' cousin, to peers ; 
and that of Messire to knights ; I am 
not king, nor peer, nor knight.” 

“Therefore hath he chosen one less 
emphatic, but more amicable than all of 
these by yon just cited, as you see.” 

Artaveld took the letter from Walter’s 
hands, and although he felt a strong in- 
ternal impulse to know in what terms a 
king so powerful as Edward had ad- 
dressed him, he appeared to attach only a 
secondary interest to the form of the ad- 
dress, by previously busying himself with 
something else. 

“ Ay ! ay !” said he, playing -with the 
pendant of the seal-royal, “ here are of a 
verity the three leopards of England : 
one for each kingdom ; and *tis enough to 
to defend, or,’* added he, laughing, “ to 
devour it. His Highness of England is 
a great and noble king, and a severe dis- 
penser of justice throughout his kingdom. 
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Let, us see what he hath done us honour 
by herein writing to us : * Edward III. 
of England, Duke of Guienne, peer „ of 
France, to his y ossip, Jacob Artaveld, 
deputy of the town of Ghent, and re?- 
presentative of the Duke of Flanders. 
Know that we accredit to you the Knight 
Walter, engaging ourselves to recog- 
nise as good and valuable all and every 
treaty of war, alliance, or commerce, that 
he may sign with you. 

“ ‘ Edward . * 

“ *Tis well, and hath, as you have said, 
his seal and signature.” 

“ Thus, then you recognise in me his 
representative V’ 

“ Full and entire ; *tis incontestible.” 

“ Good, speak we now frankly ; you 
would have freedom of commerce with 
England ?” 

“ Entereth it into your projects to make 
war with France ?” 

“You see that we have need of one 
another, and that the interests of Edward 
and Jacob Artaveld, albeit differing wide- 
ly in appearance, really run couple to- 
gether. Open your ports to our soldiers, 
we will open our’s to your merchants.” 

“ You spur fast and far at need, my 
young friend,” said Jacquemart, with a 
smile ; “ when one undertakes a war, or 
a speculation, *tis with a view to succeed- 
ing therein, is ’t not so ? Well, the means 
of success in everything is to ponder long 
upon it, and when one hath long pondered 
on it, not to begin the enterprise save 
with three chances of success ” 

“ Three ! we will have a thousand.” 

“ There have we answer of nothing 
wovth. Take heed you err not touching 
the arms of France ; you take them for 
Jteurs de Its , and they are steel lance- 
heads. Credit it me, if your leopards 
only attempt the enterprise, they will 
therein break claws and teeth to bloody 
and bootless issue.” 

“ Therefore will not Edward begin the 
war, save it be with the support of the 
Duke of Brabant, the lords of the em- 
pire, and the good cities of Flanders.” 

“ Lo you now, precisely, wherein lies_ 
the difficulty ? The Duke of Brabant is 
of a character too irresolute to take part, 
lacking strong reasons, betwixt Edward 
III. and Philip YI.” 

“ You are ignorant, perchance, that the 
Duke of Brabant is" cousin-german to the 
King of England ?** 
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“ Notso, not so ; 1 know that same as well 
as any other man living ; but likewise know 
that there is much question of a marriage 
between the Duke of Brabant’s son and a 
daughter of France ; and in proof thereof 
hath the young prince passed his word to 
the Earl of Hainault, whose daughter 
Isabella he is destined to espouse.” 

“By Sathanas!” exclaimed Walter, 
“ but it seemeth me, at least, that this same 
irresolution of which you speak, hath not 
gained the other lords of the empire, and 
that the Count de Juliers, the Bishop of 
Cologne, the Lords dc Fauquemont and 
Courtraisicn desire nothing better than 
to take the field.” 

“Ah! ’tis a truth,, and cannot be 
gainsayed, save that the three first with- 
draw from the empire, and cannot wage 
war without leave of the emperor. As 
for the fourth, he is free ; but then ’tis 
only a simple knight, possessing hauberk- 
fief ; that is to say, mark you, that he 
will aid King Edward witli his body, and 
those of his two varlets, that’s all.” 

“ By Saint George,” exclaimed Walter, 
“ 1 may at least reckon upon the good 
folks of Flanders V 9 

“Still less, Sir Knight, tor we are hound 
by oath, and we cannot make war upon 
the King of France without incurring an 
amend of two millions of florins and 
the papal excommunication.” 

“ On my soul,” cried Walter, “ you 
have told me that a war with France was 
dangerous, rather ought you to have said, 
it seemeth me ’twere impossible.” 

“ Naught is impossible in this world, 
to him who takes the trouble of looking 
at all sides of any given matter ; there is 
no irresolution that may not be fixed, no 
treaty that one cannot batter in breach 
with a golden ram, nor oath that hath not 
a back door at which interest standeth 
sentinel.” 

“ 1 listen to you,” said Walter. 

“ And first,” continued Artaveld, with- 
out appearing to mark the young knight’s 
impatience, “let us leave apart those 
who, beforehand, are for King Philip, or 
for King Edward, and which nothing 
whatsoever can make change sides.” 

“ The King of Bohemia.” 

“ His daughter hath espoused the 
dauphin, Jean.” 

“ The Bishop of Liege ?” 

“Philip will get him promised the 
cardinalship.” 
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“ The Dukes Albert and Otlio of Aus- 
tria r 

“ Were for sale, but are now bought. 
As for the King of Navarre and the Duke 
of Brittany, they are the natural allies of 
Philip. Behold then those who are for 
France ; now pass we to those who will 
be for England.” 

“First, William of Hainault, father-in- 
law of King Edward.” 

“ You know well he is dying of gout.” 

“ Ills son will succeed him ; and I am 
as sure of the one as of the other. Next 
follows John of Hainault, who is at this 
hour at the court of England, and who 
hath already given his promise to the 
king.” 

“ What lie hath promised, that will he 
keep.” 

“ ltcnaud de Gueldrcs, who hath es- 
poused the Princess Eleanor, the king’s 
sister.” 

“ Good ; the next.” 

“ That’s all,” said Walter; “behold our 
assured friends and enemies.” 

“ Pass we then those who arc not yet 
either for one or other party. 

“ Or that a goodly gain may persuade 
to pass over to one or t’other.” 

“ 'Tis llic same thing. Begin with the 
Duke of Brabant.” 

“ You have depicted him to me as a 
man so irresolute, that ’twere difficult to 
make him choose either party. 

“ Ay : but one default balancetli the 
other ; L have forgotten to tell you that 
lie was yet more avaricious than irreso- 
lute.” 

“ Edward will give him fifty thousand 
pounds sterling, if needs be, and will take 
into his pay the men-at-arms that he 
shall send him.” 

“ By my troth, now, that I call plain 
speaking. I will answer to you for the 
Duke of Brabant.” 

“ Now pass we to the Count dc Juliers, 
the Bishop of Cologne, and the Knight de 
Fauquemont.” 

“ All ! brave lords are those same,” 
said Artaveld, “ rich and puissant, who 
could furnish each some thousand suits of 
steel harness, if they received the autho- 
rity of Louis of Bavaria, their empe- 
ror.” 

“ But there is a treaty, is there not, 
between the King of France and him ?” 

“Yes, a formal and positive treaty, by 
which the King of France engages to ac- 
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quire nothing upon the territories of the 
empire.” 

“ But wait awhile/’ cried Walter, 
“ methinks .* . .” 

“ Wliat ?” said Artavcld, laughing. 

44 That, contrary to that treaty, King 
Philip hath acquired the castle of Crevc- 
coeur, in Cambray, and the castle Arleux- 
cn-Puelle ; these fortresses are appurten- 
ant to the empire, and high fiefs abstracted 
from the emperor.” 

44 And then,” said Jacquemart, as 
though he would urge Walter further. 

44 And these achats are sufficing mo- 
tives for setting on foot a war.” 

44 Especially so, when King Edward 
shall sustain the expense and dangers of 
it.” 

44 To-morrow T will charge the Count, 
do Juliers to go seek the Emperor.” 

44 And in virtue oi what powers?” 

44 1 have blank sciyns from King Ed- 
ward.” 

44 Bravely done ! lo you, two of the 
difficulties resolved,” 

44 Leaving the third . . 

44 And the most knotty.” 

44 And you say that the good cities of 
Flanders have a treaty by which, in case 
of hostilities on their part against Philip 
of Valois . . .” 

44 Not against Philip of Valois, — against 
the King of Franco; the text is positive.” 

44 Philip of Valois, or the King of 
France, what matters it ?” 

44 It matters much— the contrary. To 
this end, that in the event of hostili- 
ties against the King of France, the 
good cities must pay two millions of 
florins and incur excommunication from 
the pope.” 

44 Well ! those same two million florins 
will Edward pay ; as for the papal ex- 
communication . . .” 

“But, God’s life ! that’s not all,” in- 
terrupted Jacquemart ; 44 the two millions 
of florins arc a trifle, and as for the inter- 
dict, we Would be quit of it by making 
the Pope of Rome take off the excommu- 
nication of the Pope of Avignon. But 
there is something more sacred than all 
this in the eyes of our merchants : ’tis 
their word ! their word ! which hath its 
weight in gold from one end of the world 
to the other, and wliich, once falsified, 
may never more he re-established. Ah ! 
young man, seek far and wide,” continued 
Jacquemart, 14 there be sure means for all 
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things, please Heaven ; it needs but to 
dilcover them : you comprehend of what 
importance is it for the King Edward to 
find behind him, in case of reverse, our 
Flanders with her forts and harbours.” 

44 By Heaven,” said Walter, 44 *tis his 
advice likewise ; to you therefore am I 
come in his name to have direct under- 
standing with you.” 

44 Then if a means be found to concili- 
ate the word of Flanders with the inte- 
rests of England, Kiug Edward, would 
be disposed to make some sacrifices.” 

44 Firstly, King Edward would restore 
to the Flemings Lille, Douay, and Be- 
thune, which are three ports that France 
holds open, and which Flanders keeps, 
fast shut.” 

44 So far, so good,” 

44 The King of England will raze and 
burn the island of Cadsand, which is a 
den of French and Flemish pirates, and a 
hindrance to the trade of the skinners 
with Denmark and Sweden.” 

44 The island is strong.” 

44 Walter Manny is brave.” 

44 And then ?” 

44 And then King Edward would take 
off the embargo he has laid upon the ex- 
portation of the Welch wools and York- 
shire leathers ; to the end that the trade 
should be freely carried on between the 
two nations.” 

44 And such an union would of a verity 
accord with the interests of Flanders,” 
said Artaveld. 

“ And the first export, which should 
be composed of twenty thousand bags of 
wool, would be directly addressed to Jacob 
Von Artaveld. who . . .” 

44 Who would distribute them, on the 
instant, to the manufacturers, seeing that 
he is a brewer, and not a cloth mer- 
chant.” 

44 But who might full well accept a 
commission of five esterlins the sack ?” 

44 That were but justice, and agreeable 
to the rules of commerce,” replied Jacque- 
mart ; 44 it remains now, only to find a 
means of making this war without failing 
in our word. Can you hit it ?” 

44 No, truly,” replied Walter, “ and 
methinks that I should seek vainly, being 
little expert in like matter.” 

44 A thought hath entered my brain,” 
resumed Artaveld, looking fixedly at 
Walter, and ill" dissembling a smile of 
superiority, 44 By what title would Ed- 
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ward ' III, make war against Philip of 
. Valois ?” 

“What! but by the title of veritable heir 
to the kingdom of France, to which he 
hath the right by his mother, Isabella, 
sister of Charles IV., since he iB nephew 
of the deceased king, and Philip being 
only the cousin-german.’ * 

“Well, then!” said Artaveld, “let 
Edward cliarge his escutcheon with the 
> lilies- — quarter them with the leopards of 
England, and take the title of King of 
France.” 

“ Then ?” 

“ Then .... we will obey him 
as the King of France, and seeing that 
. our obligations are binding towards the 
King of France, and not, as I have told 
you, towards Philip of Valois, we will re- 
quire from Edward acquittance of our 
faith, and Edward will grant it us as 
, King of France.” 

“ True, and good,” said Walter. 

“ And we shall not have failed in our 
promise.” 

“ And you will aid us in the war 
against Philip of Valois ?” 

“ With our utmost power.” 

“You will aid us with your soldiers, 
your cities, and your ports ?” 

“ Nothing doubtful.” 

“ On my soul, but you are a clever 
casuist, master Artaveld.” 

11 And ’tis in like quality that 1 hazard 
a last observation.” 

“ The which ?” 

“ ’Tis that King Edward hath done 
homage to the King of France, as his 
suzerain lord, iortlie duchy of Guienne.” 

u Yes, but that homage is null and 
void,” returned Walter. 

And liow so, I pray you ?” asked 
Artaveld. 

“ Because,” cried Walter, forgetting 
his incognito ; “ because I made it with 
my mouth, and by words only, but with- 
out placing my hands between those of 
the King of France.” 

“ In that case, sire,” said Artaveld, 
rising and doffing his bonnet, “ in that 
case, you are free.” 

. y “ Come, thou art more cunning than I, 
gossip,” said Edward, holding out his 
haqd to Artaveld. 

“ And I will prove to your highness,” 
Replied Jacquemart, bowing, “ that the 
examples of confidence and loyalty be- 
stowed upon me are not thrown away.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The capture of the island of Cadsand. 

The two interlocutors had each spoken 
the truth : Edward III., whether by 
chance or foresight, on rendering homage 
to* the King of France in the city of 
Amiens, had not placed his hands between 
those of Philip of Valois. Thus the 
ceremony having ended, the suzerain 
made complaint to the vassal of the 
omission. The latter answered that he 
knew not that such was the usage of his 
forefathers, but that he would go to Eng- 
land and consult the charters and privi- 
leges in which the conditions of the 
homage were laid down. On his return to 
England, Edward was in reality compel- 
led to acknowledge that an important 
point had been omitted by him, and he 
consented that the letters patent, wherein 
should be evidenced “ that everything had 
been done according to established form,” 
should correct such omission, by certify- 
ing that, although contrary to fact, fealty 
had been sworn ; “ the hands of the King 
of England being 'placed between the 
hands of the King of France.”* Hence, 
Edward, as skilful a casuist as Jacob Ar- 
taveld, did not believe himself bound by 
this act of homage, which set forth, as 
perfect, a recognition of vassalage which in 
reality had remained incomplete ; the cities 
of Flanders on the other hand found them- 
selves, as we have seen, by the arbitra- 
ment of the pope, engaged to the King of 
France, but not to Philip of V alois ! so 
that by the means indicated to Edward, 
they escaped at once from the pecuniary 
amend, and the papal excommunication. 
All this, perhaps, smacked rather strongly 
of subtlety for an epoch in which knights 
and merchants still held it as a point of 
honour to keep their word ; but this rup- 
ture with France was so favourable to the 
interests of Edward III. and Jacob Arta- 
veld, that it was obvious they were disposed 
to do their utmost to clothe their aggres- 
sions in the false semblance of loyalty. 

Matters having been agreed to and de- 
termined upon with Jacob Artaveld, as 
related in our last chapter, there remained 
for Edward III. but one more step to 
put his projects into execution, which was 
to await the return of the ambassadors 
despatched by him to John of Hainault, 

* Lcs mains du Roy d’Angleterre mises entre 
les mains du Roy de France. 
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his fatlier-in-law, and my Lord Adolphus 
de la Mark, Bishop of Liege. Their re- 
turn might be hourly expected as the 
ambassadors had been instructed to await 
the king’s commands at Ghent, of whose 
presence in that city they were altogether 
unaware, and who would only have await- 
ed them there, had his conference with 
Artaveld failed. 

Nevertheless the king equally preserved 
his incognito; but desiring at all risks, and 
despite his confidence inhis new ally, to have 
in case of need a point for defence within 
his reach, he wrote to Walter de Manny 
to collect together five hundred men-at- 
arms and about two thousand archers, and 
to proceed with that force to take the 
island of Cadsand, which, commanding 
the mouth of the western Schelde, in case 
of treason would offer him a place of r - 
treat : this capture would appear so much 
the more natural, that at the first aspect 
it seemed to be not a precaution in- 
spired by fear, but purely and simply the 
accomplishment of a promise which had 
been made : this first disposition deter- 
mined upon, the king was apprised of the 
arrival of his two ambassadors. 

It was not without uneasiness that the 
ambassadors learned that Edward himself 
awaited them at Ghent. ; but they well 
knew the king's prudence, and that his 
disposition, all adventurous as it was, 
would never carry him further than he 
had resolved to go : they felt, therefore, 
promptly reassured, the knights more es- 
pecially, to whose bravery every hazardous 
expedition was sympathetic and familiar : 
the Bishop of Lincoln alone ventured a 
few observations ; but Edward interrupt- 
ed him, under pretext of an ardent desire 
to learn the result of the twofold em- 
bassy. 

The Bishop of Liege had refused all 
alliance against King Philip, and despite 
cvexy overture which the envoys had the 
opportunity of making, would listen to 
nothing against France. 

As to the Lord of Hainault, the envoys 
of Edward had found him in his bed, 
confined, as Artaveld had said, by a 
violent attack of the gout. Nevertheless, 
knowing on whose part they came, and 
that his brother was amongst their num- 
ber, he had directed them to be instantly 
admitted ; then, after having heard them 
with profound attention, he replied that 
he would be greatly rejoiced if the King 
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of England should succeed in his design, 
seeing that he ought readily to believe 
that he felt more interested for him, who 
was his kinsman, than for the King 
Philip, his brother-in-law, who had just 
clandestinely prevented the young Duke 
of Brabant from the marriage some long 
while settled between the latter and Isa- 
bella of Hainault, in order to unite him to 
his own daughter ; that on such account, 
therefore, he would aid with all his might 
his dear and beloved son, the King of 
England, in every respect, if his council 
should advise the undertaking of it. 
But, he had added, that, for the success 
of like project, he needed an aid still 
stronger than his own ; that Hainault was 
too small a territory to measure itBelf 
with the kingdom of France, and that 
England lay too far off to afford him suc- 
cour.” 

“ Dear brother,” thereupon interrupted 
John of Hainault, “ that which you say is 
so just, that we do not doubt that the 
counsels which you have given us are 
those fitting only to be followed : but, 
dear sir, tell us the names of those lords 
that ydta think can best help our master, 
that we may report them to him.” 

“ On my soul,” had the earl replied, 
“ I cannot advise him of a lord more 
puissant to aid his highness at need, than 
the Duke of Brabant, his cousin-german ; 
then after him the Count de Gueldres, 
who hath espoused the Lady Eleanor, his 
sister; my Lord Valrame de Juliers, 
Archbishop of Cologne ; the Count dc 
Juliers; Sire Arnold de Blankenheym and 
the Lord of Fauquemont ; for they are 
all good warriors, and will readily raise, 
if the King of England would take upon 
himself all the expenses of the campaign, 
from eight to ten thousand men in harness 
of war ; that if the king— my son and 
your lord- - had all these lords for 
him and with him, I would not then 
hesitate to hid him cross the sea and pass 
the river Oise to seek King Philip and 
offer him battle.” 

“You have spoken wisely, dearly be- 
loved brother, and it will be done even as 
youdictate,” was the reply of John of Hai- 
nault. And, knowing with what impa- 
tience Edward awaited his return, he set 
forth, notwithstanding the instances of the 
carl, with William of Salisbury his tra- 
velling companion, to repair to the 
appointed rendezvous, although he was 
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far from imagining that Edward was there 
awaiting him in person. 

We have seen how chance circum- 
stances, agreeing with the good counsel 
of the Earl of Hainault, had, beforehand, 
placed the King of England in friendly 
relation with the Bishop of Cologne, the 
Countde Juliers, and the Lord of Fauque- 
mont, when under the name of Walter, he 
was present at the supper of Jacob Arta- 
veld. Edward was certain from that 
hour to find in them, the German em- 
peror’s consent secured, brave, and loyal 
allies. He had, therefore, nothing more 
to busy himself about, save regarding the 
necessary overtures towards gaining the 
Duke of Brabant and Louis V. of Bava- 
ria, who sat upon the imperial throne. 

The two embassies set out, therefore, 
immediately ; on this occasion they were 
dispatched to the Duke of Brabant and 
to the emperor. The envoys were di- 
rected to urge at the hands of the Duke 
of Brabant, the relations of friendship 
and family by which he was united to the 
King of England, with a view to obtain 
from him an armed and aggressiv^ parti- 
cipation in Edward’s projects against 
France. 

As for the emperor, they were charged 
to remind him that Philip of Valois, con- 
trary to his treaty, which prohibited him 
from acquiring by purchase, or otherwise, 
any appurtenance of the imperial territo- 
ries, had acquired the castle of Creve- 
cour in Cambresis, and Arleux-en- 
Puellc, and to tell him on the part of King 
Edward, that the latter would look upon 
his claim, and his quarrel as his own, on 
the sole condition that the emperor should 
grant to such lords as might raise forces 
for him, permission to defy the King of 
France. 

In the meantime Walter do Manny 
having received at London the king’s 
command hastened to put it into execu- 
tion. Besides his personal attachment to 
Edward of England, to whom, as wc 
have mentioned previously, he was allied 
by Queen Philippa, he was predisposed, 
by his love of adventure, to every enter- 
prise which afforded scope for displaying 
his bravery and acquiring renown. The 
purposed expedition was therefore at once 
accordant with his duty as a faithful ser- 
vant and his inclinations as a gallant 
knight. Consequently he dispatched, 
without a moments delay, the king’s com- 
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mand to the Earl of Derby, son of 
Henry of Lancaster, sumamedWry-neck, 
to the Earl of Suffolk, Lord, Reginald 
Cobham, Lord Lewis Beauchamp, Lord 
William Fitz Warwick, and Lord William 
Beauclerk, among others whom he had 
chosen to share with him in the honour 
ot this dangerous hachellerie, Each on 
his own part made the necessary muni- 
tion and purveyance ; vessels of war 
sailed up the Thames to the port of Lon- 
don, and were there laden with arms and 
provisions ; two thousand archers were 
collected together and embarked ; and last- 
ly the knights and esquires embarked on 
board the vessels, which weighed anchor 
immediately and dropped down with die 
tide to Gravesend where they lay that 
night. The next day they weighed and 
sailed to Margate ; at the third tide, they 
hoisted and set their sails, and took to 
the deep, rowing and sailing until they 
made the coast of Flanders. There 
having assembled their vessels and com- 
pleted all their preparations for disem- 
barking, and still coasting along shore, 
they arrived at last in sight of the island 
of Cadsand, about eleven o’clock in die 
morning, it being the vigil of St. Martin. 

On nearing the island, the English 
knights saw at a glance that they must 
renounce all hope of taking it liy surprise. 
The sentinels had already perceived them 
sind had given the alarm ; so that the 
entire garrison, composed of six thousand 
men at least, sallied forth from the ram- 
parts and placed themselves in order of 
battle upon the dykes and sands. As 
however the English had both wind and 
tide in their favour, they swore “ in the 
name of God and St. George” that they 
would run close up to it. They ordered 
the trumpets to sound, each made him T 
self quickly ready, and ranging their ves- 
sels in a circle and placing their archers 
on the prows, made full sail for the town. 
The garrison of Cadsand could no longer 
doubt the intentions of this fleet ; besides 
as the assailants approached, the Flem- 
ings could distinctly descry the pennons 
of the enemy ranged in order of battle, 
and see them create their knights, who 
in sight of those on shore, were armed to 
the number of sixteen 

If the English ranks could boast of a 
brave array of expert and gallant knights, 
the Flemings were not less strong in the 
possession of leaders of well-tried courage 
[the COUftT 
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and science in the art of war. Fore- 
most in them might be seen the Lord 
Grey of Flanders, bastard brother of 
Count Louis, who harangued his followers 
and exhorted them to do their duty, after 
which the Duke de Hallcwyn, Lord John 
of Rhodes, and Lord Gilles de l'Estriff* 
did the like ; and on perceiving the Eng- 
lish in the act of creating their knights 
upon the decks of their ships, in order not 
to be behind hand with them, they forth- 
with began arming their ’s ; and there 
were dubbed in the ranks of the Flem- 
ings, Sir Simon and Peter Erullcdent, 
Sir Peter d’Englemoustiers, and several 
other brave companions and noble men- 
in-arms. So that by the time the vessels 
had come near to the strand, as both sides, 
burning alike with hatred and courage 
were equally eager to come to close 
quarters, neither summons nor response 
had been given ; each knight shouted his 
war-cry, and on the instant that each 
vessel reached within bow-shot., as they 
one after the other sought a landing place, 
the English archers discharged a shower 
of arrows upon the island, so terrible and 
unceasing, that, despite the courage of 
those who defended the harbour, as they 
could notreturnthc deadly volleys encoun- 
tered on all sides, they found themselves 
compelled to retreat ; preferring a com- 
bat hand to hand upon level ground, than 
longer to sustain this far-off struggle in 
which the English had all the advantage. 
They therefore retired out of reach of 
arrow-shot, and the English landed ; but 
scarcely were half of their number mus- 
tered on the strand, ere their adversa- 
ries returned upon them with such im- 
petuosity, that those of the soldiers who 
had already disembarked were compelled 
to fall back, so that the knights who were 
still on board their ships, not knowing at 
what point to land and, borne forward by 
those who came behind them, were forced 
to leap into the sea. At the same instant 
amidst the tumult, the loud voice of Wal- 
ter Manny was heard shouting, as lie 
threw himself into the front rank, “ Lan- 
caster for the Earl of Derby.” The 
latter nobleman had in tact been stunned 
by a severe blow upon the head from a 
mace, and in the retrograde movement 
which they had just made, the English 
had left him insensible upon the field of 
battle ; so that the Flemings perceiving 
that the fallen knight wore a coronetted 
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helmet, had judged him to be some great 
lord, and were already bearing him away 
when Walter de Manny, seeing him in 
their hands, without waiting for stronger 
reinforcement, threw himself again into 
the thick of his adversaries, and at the 
first blow from the axe struck dead at 
his feet, Sir Simon Brulledent, who had 
just been dubbed a knight. Whereupon 
those who were carrying off the Earl of 
Derby dropped their prisoner, and as he 
fell upon the sand, still unrecovered from 
his swoon, Walter de Manny set his 
foot upon his body, and so defended him 
without retreating one step, until he had 
recovered his senses, for he was mere- 
ly stunned and not wounded. Scarcely 
had he regained consciousness ere ho 
arose, snatched up the first sword that 
came to hand, and set to work again 
without uttering a single word, just as 
though nothing had happened, deferring 
to another opportunity giving thanks to 
Walter de Manny, and deeming that, for 
the nonce, the best he could do was to 
lay about him lustily, in order to make 
up for lost time. 

Thus matters went on on both sides. 
Although, however, the Flemings might 
not yet have retreated one single step, 
the advantage was visibly with the Eng- 
lish, thanks to the marvellous skill of 
their archers, those eternal pioneers of 
England’s victorious battle-fields of those 
days. These latter had remained on 
board their ships, commanding the en- 
tire field of battle, and picking- out 
from the midst of the melee > as though 
they had been so many stags in a park, 
such of the Flemings whom they sought 
to pierce with their long arrows, so well 
tempered and keen-pointed that the Ger- 
man breast-plates alone resisted them, but 
which penetrated the leathern jerkins and 
coats of mail as though they had been 
made of card-board. The Flemings, on 
their side, achieved wonders. Although 
decimated by this death shower, against 
which all their courage could not avail, 
they still stood their ground, fighting 
with the utmost fury. At length Sir 
Guy of Flanders, the bastard, fell in his 
turn by a blow from the Earl of Derby’s 
axe, and a like combat was fought over 
his body to that which had been waged 
in defence of the fallen English noble- 
man ; but this time -with a different re- 
sult; for in the endeavour to succour him, 
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he Duke of Hallewyn, Sir Gilles de l’Es- 
riff, and John Brulledent were slain: there 
remained, therefore, of the Flemish lead- 
ers only the Lord John of Rhodes, and 
he moreover had been wounded in the 
face by an arrow, which not being able 
to extract wholly, the barb having en- 
tered the bone, he had broken it off with- 
in two inches of his cheek. 

This last surviving knight on the side 
of the Flemings attempted to order a re- 
treat, but it was impossible to make it. 
The capture of Sir Guy of Flanders, the 
death of twenty-six knights who had 
fallen in the attempt to rescue him, that 
eternal shower of arrows which rained 
from the ships until the shore resembled 
a corn-field, all bristling as it was with 
the long arrow-shafts, disheartened the 
soldiers, who fled at last towards the 
town ; whereupon, Sir John of Rhodes, 
unable to hold out longer, suffered him- 
self in turn to be slain like the rest of his 
gallant companions. 

From that moment it was no longer a 
fight, but a butchery : conquerors and 
conquered entered pell-mell into Cad- 
sand : they fought from street to street 
and from house to house ; hemmed in as 
they were on one side by the sea, and on 
the other by an arm of the Schelde, the 
entire garrison, unable to escape, were 
either killed or taken prisoners, and out 
of six thousand men, of which it had been 
composed, four thousand were left upon 
the field of battle. 

As for the town, taken as it had been 
by assault and without capitulation, it 
was delivered up to pillage ; every thing 
of value was carried off to the ships, and 
they then set fire to the houses ; the 
English having waited until they saw 
them all consumed, even to the very last, 
at length embarked, leaving that island, 
so populous and flourishing on the pre- 
vious evening, bare, empty and razed, as 
though it had remained a savage and 
desert lair from the very day it first rose 
from out the bosom of the ocean. 

During this event, political negotiations 
had marched with the same alacrity as 
had this warlike expedition ; the two- 
fold embassy had returned to Ghent. 
The Duke of Brabant had consented to 
join Edward, on the condition that the 
latter should pay him down the sum of 
ten thousand livres sterling and a further 
sum of sixty thousand at stated periods : 
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he engaged, moreover, to raise twelve 
hundred men-at-arms, on the sole con- 
dition that the English king should charge 
himself with their pay ; and further, he 
offered him, as his kinsman and ally, his 
castle of Louvaine as a residence far 
more fitting to him than the dwelling of 
the brewer, Jacob Artaveld. 

As for Louis V. of Bavaria, his reply was 
no less favourable : the Count of Juliers, 
whom Edward had added to the number 
of his ambassadors, had found him at Nu- 
remberg, and had laid before him the King 
of England’s proposition. Thereupon 
Louis V. had consented to appoint him 
vicar over his whole empire, a title which 
gave him the right to coin monies of gold 
and silver bearing the emperor’s effigy, and 
conferred upon him the power of raising 
troops throughout Germany : two of the 
emperor’s envoys accompanied the em- 
bassy on its return, in order to effect an 
immediate arrangement with the English 
king concerning the time, place and de- 
tails of the ceremony. As for the lord 
of Juliers, the emperor, in testimony of 
the satisfaction that he experienced from 
the overture of which he had been the 
mediator, had raised him from the rank 
he held as count, to that of a marquis of 
the Empire. 

On the morrow, Walter de Manny 
arrived in Ills turn, after having left his 
fleet in the port of Os tend ; he came to 
announce to Edward that his orders had 
been carried into effect, and that he might 
cause the ploughshare to be driven across, 
and grain sown over a spot upon which, 
until that hour, that nest of Flemish pi- 
rates had reared itself, known by the 
name of the town of Cadsand. 

CIl \PTKR VIII. 

William Wallace, the champion of Scotland. 

King Philip of Valois, against whom 
these great preparations for war were 
making, ignorant of that which was being 
concerted against him, had busied himself*, 
on bis part, with preparations for entering 
upon an expedition beyond seas, against 
the enemies of the cross : the crusade had 
been preached with an ardour wholly un- 
precedented, and the King of France 
seeing, as Froissart hath it, his kingdom 
“ fat, full and brisk,” had declared himself 
the captain of this holy enterprise. He 
had, consequently, got ready the most 
goodly and magnificent apparel of war to 
[the court 
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pass the seas, that had ever been seen 
since the days of Godfrey of .Boulogne 
and the royal Saint Louis : having since 
the year 1 330 maintained at his own cost 
the ports of Marseilles, Aiguemsortes, 
Cette and Narbonne, and placed in them 
such number of ships, carracks, galleys 
and barges, as might serve for the trans- 
portation of sixty thousand men, together 
with arms, provision, and baggage. At 
the same time he had sent messages to 
Charles Robert, King of Hungary, who 
was a religious and valiant man, begging 
him to keep his territory open, in order 
that the pilgrims of God might be re- 
ceived therein. He had signified the 
same to the Genoese and the Venetians, 
as well as having addressed to the same 
end IJugues IV. of Lusignan, who held 
the island of Cyprus ; and to Peter II., 
King of Arragon and Sicily : he had, 
moreover, forewarned the Grand Prior of 
France, in the island of Rhodes, that he 
might provide the place with victuals, and 
also the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
in order to have every part of his march 
provisioned as far as the island of Crete, 
which belonged to that gallant order. 
Thus all was in readiness throughout 
France and along the entire route ; three 
hundred thousand men had taken up the 
cross and only awaited commands from 
their chief ere they set forward, when 
Philip of Valois learned the pretensions 
of Edward III. to the crown of France 
and his first proceedings taken in con- 
junction with the good people of Flanders 
and the emperor : at this same juncture, 
a very brave and right loyal knight, 
named Leon of Crainhcim, arrived at his 
court, on a mission from the Duke of 
Brabant. This latter, faithful to his cha- 
racter for precaution and duplicity, had 
no sooner given his word to King Ed- 
ward, seduced as he had been by the 
magnificent offer of seventy thousand 
livres sterling, ere he reflected that, if 
that monarch failed in his enterprise, he 
would then remain exposed to the wrath 
of the King of France. He had, there- 
fore, without delay, made choice from 
among bis knights of one whose reputa- 
tion for courage and loyalty was firmly 
established, and had dispatched him to 
King Philip of France to tell him, upon 
his oath, that he ought not to credit any 
evil report against him ; that his intention 
was to make neither alliance nor treaty 
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with the King of England, but that, the 
latter being his cousin-german, he had 
not been able to prevent him making a 
visit to his territory, and having arrived 
therein, he could do no less than offer 
him, for residence, his castle of Louvaine,a 
civility which his cousin-german, Edward, 
would not have failed to have shown him, 
the Duke of Brabant, had he paid his 
royal kinsman a visit in England. Philip 
of Valois, who knew by experience with 
whom he had to deal, entertained some 
doubt, notwithstanding these protesta- 
tions; but, the knight, Leon de Crain- 
heim, whose honour and inflexibility were 
well known, asked the king’s permission 
to remain as hostage, answering for the 
Duke of Brabant, body for body, and 
swearing upon his soul that he had spoken 
the trutli ; in consequence whereof, Phi- 
lip was appeased, and the old knight, 
from that day forth, was no longer treated 
as a hostage, hut as a guest. 

“ Nevertheless, and notwithstanding 
such promise, Philip seeing that if he 
went upon his voyage beyond seas lie 
would put his kingdom into dangerous 
venture, speedily grew cool upon this 
crusade, and countermanded all the orders 
issued, until he had received more posi- 
tive news relative to the projects of lid- 
ward HI. In the meanwhile, as the 
knights and the leagued soldiery were in 
arms, he ordered them to remain equip- 
ped for active service, to hold themselves 
in readiness to draw against the Christians 
the swords wherewith they had girded 
themselves to make war upon the In.fidels : 
at the same time he resolved to take ad- 
vantage of a circumstance so much the 
more favourable to his cause, that it might 
have the effect of exciting in England 
sufficient embarrassment to tuni Edward, 
at least for the moment, from the desire 
of conquering another kingdom, suffici- 
ently occupied, as he would be, the event 
so falling out, in defending bis own : we 
allude to the arrival at Paris of the King 
of Scotland with his queen consort, driven, 
as we have mentioned, from their king- 
dom, in which they possessed only four 
fortresses and a tower. 

As the long and close alliance which 
existed between France and Scotland 
holds a conspicuous and important place 
in the history of the middle ages, our 
readers must give us leave to pass in re- 
view before them. the different events 
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which brought it about, in order that no 
feature of the great picture which we 
have thus far unrolled before their sight 
may remain obscure or misunderstood. 
France, moreover, at this epoch, was 
already so powerful a machine, that it is 
indispensable, in order fully to compre- 
hend its entire strength, to cast, from 
time to time, a glance at the exterior 
wheels which its internal motive power 
conjointly acted upon. 

Thanks to the admirable work of Au- 
gustin Thierry upon the Norman Con- 
quest, the minutest details of that memo- 
rable expedition of the victor of Hastings 
are now accessible to the geneial reader, 
and taking that epoch for a starting point, 
we will cast a rapid glance at the feudal 
position of that poetical land of Wallace, 
Bruce and Burns, which has so amply 
furnished Sir Walter Scott with subjects 
for the most romantic of histories and 
most historical of romances which exist up 
to the present time throughout the entire 
range of ancient or modern literature. 

The Scottish kings, who, previous to 
the Conquest, had always remained free 
and independent, although continually 
at war with the kings of England, pro- 
fiting by the event, and the long internal 
struggle which followed it, had aggran- 
dised their territory at the expense of 
their enemies, and had conquered from 
them, if not three whole comities, at any 
rate the larger portion of them, that is 
to say, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland ; but as the Normans 
had their hands fully occupied in sub- 
duing the Saxons, they offered little or 
no obstruction to the inroads of the 
Scots, and consented to the definitive 
cession of those provinces, on the con- 
dition that the King of Scotland should 
render homage for them to the King of 
England, although he might remain, in 
other respects, a free and independant 
sovereign. Such was, in fact, the posi- 
tion of William himself ; lord paramount 
of his conquest beyond seas, he held 
his grand-duchy of Normandy, and his 
other continental possessions, by the title 
of vassal of the King of France, and from 
that epoch, therefore, had dated the 
, ceremony of taking the oath of homage ; 
and from the condition of such homage 
was it that Edward III. conceived lie 
had escaped by not placing his bands 
between those of Philip of Valois. 
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It was not, however, probable, that 
matters would long remain in the state 
just mentioned. By degrees, as Eng- 
land grew tranquil, William and his suc- 
cessors turned their eyes with greater 
avidity towards Scotland, although they 
dared not yet retake that which they had 
freely conceded ; in lieu thereof, they 
insinuated from time to time that their 
neighbours owed them homage, not only 
for the three conquered counties, but for 
the rest of the kingdom. Hence the 
first period of struggle, which ended by 
the battle of Newcastle, in which Wil- 
liam of Scotland, surnamed the Lion, 
because lie bore tlie image of that ani- 
mal upon his shield, was made prisoner, 
and obliged, in order to purchase his 
liberty, to acknowledge himself, not only 
for Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Northumberland, but for all Scotland, 
the vassal of the King of England. Fif- 
teen years afterwards, Richard I. look- 
ing upon this condition as unjust and 
extorted by force, renounced it of his 
own free will, and the kings of Scotland 
finding themselves again restored to 
their former position of sovereigns, 
no longer did homage, save for the con- 
quered countries. 

Aliundrcd and eighty years hadelapsed, 
six kings had reigned over Scotland since 
the remission of this claim, and as the Eng- 
lish appeared to have renounced their an- 
cient pretensions of suzerainty, no war had 
sprung up between the two nations —when 
a prediction, proceeding from a highly ve- 
nerated sage named Thomas the Rhymer, 
that the 22nd of March would prove the 
most stormy day ever seen in Scotland, 
spread itself among the people. The 
day came and passed off, amidst the gene- 
ral terror, with a remarkable serenity ; 
many began, therefore, to laugh at the 
fatal prediction of the astrologer, when 
a report- was suddenly bruited that Alex- 
ander III., the last of those six kings 
whoso reigns had been the golden 
age of Scotland, passing on horseback 
along the sea-coast- of Fifeshire, between 
Burnt Island and Kyngliorn, having ap- 
proached too near a precipice had 
been dashed from the summit by the 
starting of his horse and killed by the 
fall. Whereupon every man interpreted 
this to be die storm predicted, and 
in terror waited tlie thunder -clap by 
which it was to be followed. 
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He tempest-bujfet was uot, however, 
so speedy as had been expected. Alex- 
ander had died without a male successor, 
but one of his daughters who had es- 
poused Eric, King of Norway, had 
borne a child, whom the historians of 
the time call by the name of Margaret, 
and the poets by the epithet of the Vir- 
gin of Norway. As grand-daughter of 
Alexander, the crown of Scotland be- 
longed to this princess, and it had de- 
volved to her. 

The king reigning at that time 
in England, was Edward I., he was 
notoriously a brave and victorious prince, 
greatly desirous of augmenting his 
power, whether by arms or by policy, ( r , 
failing these, by cunning. In tills in- 
stance, Providence itself seemed to have 
paved the way lbr bis ambitious projects. 
It was the son of this monarch who after- 
wards reigned as Edward II., whose tra- 
gical death wc have heard related by his 
assassin Mautravers, since appointed, as 
the reader will remember, by the royal 
hero of our chronicle, “ castellan,” or, 
rather, gaoler of the Dowager-queen 
Isabella. Edward I. demanded the Vir- 
gin of Norway for this son ; she was ac- 
corded at his request ; but at the moment 
during which the two courts were occu- 
pied with preparations for the marriage, 
the youthful Margaret suddenly died, 
and as there did not exist a single direct 
descendant of Alexander III., the Scot- 
tish throne remained without an heir. 

Thereupon ten great lords, who were 
related more or less remotely to the de- 
ceased king, made pretensions to the 
vacant succession, assembled their vas- 
sals, and held themselves ready to sustain 
their several claims by force of arms. 
As might be plainly seen, the foretold tem- 
pest of Thomas the Rhymer was thicken- 
ing apace — the cloud, at first no bigger 
than a man’s hand, had darkened the 
whole atmosphere, and foreboded a long 
continuance of gloomy and troubled times. 

The Scottish nobility, in order to pre- 
vent the miseries which must inevitably 
result from their civil wars, resolved upon 
choosing Edward I. for umpire, and to ac- 
cept for their king him from among the 
ten pretenders whom he should designate. 
Ambassadors were dispatched to carry 
this decision to the King of England, who, 
seeing the advantage he might derive 
therefrom, accepted it immediately, and 
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by the* san*e 
clergy aud the Scottish 
on tne 9th of June* 1201, at jNbfc- 
ham Castle, situate upon the southern 
bank of the Tweed, the spot at which 
that river divides England from Scot- 
land. 

On the appointed day the competitors 
repaired to the rendezvous, and King Ed- 
ward on his part did not fail attendance. 
He strode through the whole of that 
numerous assembly, above all of whose 
heads he towered conspicuously, (for he 
was so tall of stature that his English 
subjects had surnamed him Longshanks) 
seated himself upon his throne, and made 
a sign to the Grand Justiciary to open the 
conference. Whereupon the latter arose 
and announced to the Scottish nobility, 
that before King Edward pronounced 
bis judgment, it was necessary that they 
should first acknowledge his supremacy, 
not only as lord suzerain of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 
which had never been contested, but of 
the rest of the kingdom, which, since 
the renunciation of Richard I. had ceased 
to be an object of contestation. This 
unexpected declaration produced a great 
commotion ; the Scottish nobles refused 
to make reply before they had consulted 
together upon the matter. Edward 
thereupon dismissed the convention, leav- 
ing the competitors only three weeks to 
make their reflections. 

At the appointed day the high confer- 
ring parties again assembled ; but on this 
occasion the spot chosen was within the 
Scottish territory, on the other side of the 
Tweed, upon an open plain, called Up- 
scttliugton, a locality which Edward had 
doubtless fixed upon in order that the 
competitors might carry on their discus- 
sions unrestrainedly. In other respects, 
every precaution had been taken before- 
hand ; for this time, on the renewal of the 
proposition for the recognition of Edward 
1 . as its suzerain, not one amongst them 
manifested the slightest resistance, but, on 
the contrary, all replied that they sub- 
mitted themselves freely and voluntarily 
to such condition. 

Whereupon an investigation of the re- 
spective claims of the candidates to the 
crown was entered upon. Robert Bruce, 
lord qf Annandale, and John Baliol, lord 
of Galloway, both of Norman origin, and 
both equally descended from the royal 
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fignily of Scotland by a son of David, Earl 
of Huntingdon, were recognised as having 
the best founded claims to the crown. 
Edward was begged to determine the 
question between them. He named John 
JJalioL 

The latter immediately knelt down, 
•placed his hands between those of the 
King of England , kissed him on the 
month , and acknowledged himself' as his 
vassal and liegeman, not only for the three 
conquered provinces, but moreover for 
the entire kingdom of Scotland. 

Thus ere the tempest of Thomas the 
Rhymer had dissipated itself, the bolt had 
fallen and annihilated the Scottish nation- 
ality. 

Baliol began his reign ; his acts and 
judgments alike speedily bore the impress 
of liis partial and irresolute character. 
The malcontents preferred their com- 
plaints to the suzerain. Edward encou- 
raged them to persevere, urging them to 
appeal before him against the decisions of 
their king ; to which they showed them- 
selves nothing loth. Edward got together 
a mass of grievances, true or false, and 
summoned Baliol to appear before the 
courts of England. At this citation, 
Baliol felt the virtue of once more becom- 
ing a man and a king ; lie made a positive 
refusal. Edward then reclaimed, as a 
guarantee of suzerainty, the restoring into 
the hands of the English power the for- 
tresses of Berwick, Roxborough and Jed- 
burgh ; Baliol replied by raising a nu- 
merous army, and, causing it to be inti- 
mated to Edward that he ceased to recog- 
nise him as his lord paramount, he dash- 
ed across the boundaries of the two king- 
doms and entered England. This was 
nothing more than Edward desired ; his 
conduct subsequent to the decision given 
relative to the Scottish crown had evi- 
dently such tendency ; lie was not satis- 
fied with Scotland being his vassal, he 
would have it remain his slave. He ac- 
cordingly assembled an army and advan- 
ced against Baliol ; during the first day’s 
march a knight attended by a numerous 
retinue presented himself before Edward, 
and asked leave to take part in the cam- 
paign, by fighting on the side of the 
English. This knight was Robert Bruce, 
the competitor of Baliol. 

The two armies encountered one ano- 
ther near Dunbar; the Scots, abandoned 
from the commencement of the battle by 
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their king, were conquered; and Baliol, 
fearful of being made prisoner and treated 
with all the rigour of martial law in usage 
at that period, sent word that he was 
ready to surrender himself up, if Ed- 
ward would answer for his life. Such 
promise being given, he went to seek 
Edward at Roxburgh Castle, his should- 
ers unattired with his royal mantle, with- 
out arms offensive or defensive, holding 
in his hand a white wand, instead of a 
sceptre, and declared, that, instigated by 
the evil counsels of the nobility, he had 
traitorously revolted against his lord and 
master, and that in expiation of such 
fault he ceded to him all his royal rights, 
both to the country of the Scots and its 
inhabitants. On such conditions the 
King of England pardoned him. 

This was precisely the object Bruce 
sought, to obtain by attaching himself to 
Edward. Baliol, therefore, had scarcely 
been dispossessed, ere his old competitor, 
who had taken active part, in the victory, 
presented himself before Edward, reclaim- 
ing in his turn the throne upon the same 
conditions upon which it had been con- 
ceded to Baliol ; but Edward answered 
him in his Norman -French dialect 

“ Think you wc have nothing else to 
do save conquering kingdoms lor you ?” 

This lively reply had speedily the 
effect of working a more brilliant result 
than even Edward himself had at first 
contemplated ; lie traversed Scotland, in 
triumph, from the Tweed to Edinburgh, 
transferred the archives of that city to 
London, caused the great stone, upon 
which, by an ancient national custom, the 
Kings of Scotland were wont to place 
themselves on the occasion of their coro- 
nation, to be conveyed away from its an- 
cient sanctuary and deposited in the ab- 
bey of Westminster ; finally he confided 
the government of the kingdom to the Earl 
of Surrey, appointed Hugh Cressingham 
high treasurer, and William Ormsby 
chief justice. Then having placed Eng- 
lish governors over all the counties, and 
English garrisons in all the castles, he 
speedily returned to London to watch 
over the tranquility of Wales — only re- 
cently conquered, in a similar way, to 
that by which he had subdued Scotland, 
and whose last prince he had hanged, 
for no other offence save that of hav- 
ing stoutly maintained his independenc. 
From this epoch the eldest sons of the 
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Kings of England have invariably taken 
the title of Prince of Wales. 

It chanced to Scotland, as it ever has 
happened to conquered countries : the 
chief justice, prejudiced in favour of the 
English, gave most iniquitous judgments ; 
the high treasurer treated the Scots not 
in the light of subjects but as tributaries, 
extorted in five years more money than 
their four last kings had required for the 
space of an entire century ; their com- 
plaints brought before the governor, 
either remained unheeded, or obtained 
only illusory or outrageous replies ; at 
length the soldiers stationed in garrison, 
treating in all places and all circum- 
stances the Scotch as captives, seized by 
main force upon all that came within 
their reach, maltreating, wounding, and 
killing those who made opposition to 
their capricious depreciations ; so that 
Scotland soon found herself in that state 
of feverish excitement in which a country 
appears to slumber under her yoke of 
slavery, but which, in reality, only awaits 
some opportunity to arouse herself, and 
some one man to restore her to liberty. 
When then a country has arrived at sucli 
a point, the event ever happens, and the 
man never fails to start forth. The 
event was that of the Granges of Ayr , 
and the man William Wallace. 

A boy was one day returning from 
angling in the river Irvine, and hav- 
ing caught a great quantity of trout, 
which he carried in a basket, he was 
met, near the gates of the town of 
Ayr by three English soldiers, who 
approached him with the intention of 
possessing themselves of his fish, the lad 
thereupon told them that if they were 
hungry, he would willingly share his fish 
amongst them, but that he would not 
give them the whole basketful. The 
only reply made to this was one of the 
soldiers laying hands upon his kreel : 
at the same instant the boy dealt him so 
stout a blow with the butt-end of his 
fishing-rod that he fell dead ; then 
snatching up the fallen man’s sword, he 
handled it so effectively against the other 
two as to put them to flight, and carried 
home with him the entire produce of his 
day’s sport, a share of which he had of- 
fered to his assailants. That boy was 
William Wallace. 

Six years after this adventure, a young 
man was seen crossing the market-place 
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of Lanark, with his wife leaning upon 
his arm; he was attired . in* at eojit of 
green cloth of the fihe&t texture* and 
wore a splendidly-ornamented dagger in 
his belt; at the corner of a street an 
Englishman phned himself before him 
and barred his passage, remarking that 
lie was astonished how a Scotch slave 
should dare to wear such fine clothes 
and goodly weapons. The young man 
happening to be, as we have said, with 
his wife, lie contented himself with re- 
pulsing the Englishman with his arm, 
in such a way that the latter might make 
way for him. The Englishman consi- 
dering that gesture as an insult, carried 
his hand to his sword, but ere he could 
draw it from the scabbard, he had fallen 
dead, stabbed to the heart by a dagger. 
All the English who were then upon 
the market-place rushed towards the 
spot at which that scene had, with 
lightning-like speed been enacted. For- 
tunately the house nearest to hand 
for the young man’s refuge, belonged 
to a Scottish nobleman ; he opened 
his door to the man-slayer, and closed 
it behind him ; and whilst the Eng- 
lish soldiers were hewing it down, he 
led the fugitive to his garden, whence 
lie gained a wild and rocky valley, called 
Carlland Craigs, through which his ene- 
mies did not attempt pursuit ; but 
visiting upon the innocent the punish- 
ment, from the reach of which the of- 
fender had escaped, the Governor of 
Lanark, whose name was Hazclrigg, de- 
clared the young man an outlaw; set his 
dwelling on fire, and rcmorssely cut the 
throats of his wife and domestics. The 
proscribed, from the summit of a rock, saw 
the flame, and heard the shrieks, and by 
the blaze of that incendiarism, and the 
groans of liis perishing family, swore 
eternal hatred against England. That 
young man also was William Wallace. 

Shortly after this occurrence, nume- 
rous hardy enterprises were spoken of 
throughout the environs, set on foot by 
an outlaw chief, who, having collected 
together a considerable band of men, 
driven like himself beyond the pale of 
the law, gave * no quarter to the English 
whom he chanced to encounter. One 
morning it was discovered that Hazel- 
rigg himself had been surprised in his 
own house, and his assailants had left a 
dagger in his bosom with this inscription 
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affixed to it : “ For the incendiary and 
the murderer”* There existed, there- 
fore no longer, any doubts that this bold 
enterprise came from the same chief. 
Whole detachments were sent against 
him, but they were invariably beaten ; 
and each time the first defeat of some 
new body of English troops was heard 
of, the Scottish nobles openly exulted in 
it, for the hatred cherished towards them 
had long since ceased to be a secret to 
the conquerors. The latter, therefore, 
adopted an extreme measure. Under 
pretext of concerting with them upon 
the affairs of the nation, the governor of 
the province invited all the nobility of 
the west to repair at an appointed time 
to the Granges of Ayr— a long range 
of vast store-houses, in which, during 
winter, the monks of the adjacent abbey 
housed their grain, but which, in the 
summer season, remained almost empty. 
The nobles, without distrust, repaired to 
this conference : they were invited to 
enter by two and two, in order to pre- 
vent confusion. This request seemed so 
natural that they unhesitatingly com- 
plied with it ; but every beam had 
been provided with a row of ropes ; the 
soldiers holding in their hands one end 
of eaeli of these halters, which was form- 
ed into a running knot, and as the de- 
puties entered, the noose was flung round 
their necks, and they were instantly strung 
up. The operation was performed so 
skilfully, that not a single cry forewarned 
those without of the fate of those who 
were within. They all entered and all 
were thus strangled. 

One month from the date of this event, 
and as the English garrison, after having 
made high cheer and a long carouse, had 
retired to rest in those same granges 
in which so many of the Scottish nobles 
had ignominiously and traitorously pe- 
rished, an elderly woman was observed 
to quit one of the poorest looking dwel- 
lings in the town, take the road to the 
Granges, mark with a piece of chalk the 
door of each loft wherein the English 
slept, and then retire without having 
met with obstruction in such occupation. 
Behind her a band of armed men des- 
cended from the mountains, each carry- 
ing a coil of rope ; these men examined 
the doors with great care, and secured 
on the outside all those marked with a 
cross ; then, this precautionary step 
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taken, a man, who appeared to be their 
chief, went from store to store to ascer- 
tain whether the roped fastenings had 
been properly secured, whilst behind him 
came a second detachment laden with 
bundles of straw, which they heaped be- 
fore the doors and windows. These pre- 
parations completed, and the entire cir- 
cuit of the buildings surrounded by 
combustible materials, the chief set the 
straw on fire. Although the English 
had hastily started from their slumber^ 
the granges being built of wood, they 
found themselves on all sides begirt by 
the furious element. Their first impulse 
wiis to rush to the doors ; all were fast 
secured ; these witli their swords and 
axes they speedily hewed down, but there 
stood the Scots without, a wall of iron, 
behind a wall offiame. Some one among 
them then called to mind a private door 
that opened upon the eloister, and they 
rushed through it towards the abbey; 
but, whether they had been forewarned, 
or, that aroused by the noise, they had 
divined that which was passing, the prior 
of Ayr and liis monks awaited the fugi- 
tives in the cloister, fell upon them sword 
in hand, and drove them back into the 
granges. At the same instant the roof 
fell in, and every soul who yet remained 
alive within the building was crushed to 
death beneath the self-same rafters to 
which had been hanged those nobles 
whose foul murder that outlaw chief thus 
retaliated with such terrible vengeance. 

This deed was the signal for a general * 
insurrection: the Scots chose for their 
leader him who alone had not despaired 
of saving their native land ; for though 
he might not be the highest of rank 
amongst their lords, he was incontestibly 
the bravest. But scarcely had he col- 
lected together three or four thousand 
men, ere he was compelled to give battle 
to liis enemies. The Earl of Surrey ad- 
vanced against him in conjunction with 
the High-treasurer Cressingliam at the 
head of a numerous army. 

Wallace pitched his camp upon the 
northern bank of the Forth, near the 
town of Stirling, close to the spot at 
which the river, already of considerable 
width, (being only four or five miles 
from the point where it falls into the 
Firth of Forth) was crossed by a long 
and narrow wooden bridge : it was in 
this position that he awaited the English. 
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The latter did not suffer Wallace to 
wait long ; for upon the same day 
were seen advancing from the opposite 
bank of the Forth. Surrey, a skilful 
general, perceived immediately the supe- 
riority of Wallace's position, and com- 
manded a halt, in order to defer the 
battle ; but Cressingham, who, in his 
double character of ecclesiastic and trea- 
surer, ought to have allowed the Regent 
Surrey, known to be an experienced sol- 
dier, to take all such measures as seemed 
to him fitting for the occasion, actuated 
botli by personal and national animosities 
against the Scots, rode up on horseback 
amongst the troops, saying that the duty 
of a general was to fight, wheresoever he 
might encounter his enemies: the English 
army, full of enthusiasm, demanded with 
loud shouts to be led to the attrek. 
Surrey was compelled to give the signal, 
and the van-guard, commanded by the 
impatient Cressingham, who, like all the 
ecclesiastics of those days, scrupled not 
upon occasion, to handle sword and lance, 
proceeded to cross the bridge and form 
upon the opposite bank. 

This was the exact movement Wallace 
desired : so soon as he saw a moiety of the 
English army on his side and the bridge 
blocked up behind it, he gave the signal 
for the attack, himself charging at the 
head of his troops. All tho$e who had 
crossed were killed or taken ; and those 
wedged together upon the bridge were 
flung from it into the river and drowned. 
Surrey saw that the remnant of the army 
was lost il* he did not take an instanta- 
neous decision ; he ordered the bridge to 
be set on fire, thus sacrificing a portion 
of his troops to save the rest ; for if the 
Scots had passed the river, they would 
have found their enemies in such disorder, 
that they probably in that single action 
would have destroyed the entire army. 

Cressiugham was found amongst the 
slain, and the hatred he had inspired was 
so extreme, that those who discovered 
him flayed his dead body, cut the skin 
into strips, and made therefrom girths 
and bridles for their horses. 

As for Surrey, he having still a con- 
siderable force at his disposal, effected a 
retreat towards England, and that so 
rapidly that the tidings of his defeat 
might not precede him. The result was 
that lie recrossed the Tweed, bringing 
back safe and sound the wreck of his 
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army. Behind him the country arose 
en masse , and, in less than two months, 
all the castles and fortresses had fallen 
again into the hands of the Scots. 

Edward I, received intelligence of these 
events whilst in Flanders, and repaired 
forthwith to Fngland: die chief glory and 
advantage of his reign had been over- 
thrown at a blow ; it had cost him years 
of craft and negotiation to subdue Scot- 
land, and it had now been wrenched from 
him by a single battle. Scarcely, there- 
fore, had he arrived in London, ere he 
collected the whole military force of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, and in turn 
advanced in person with an army of 
nearly a hundred thousand combatants to 
the northern frontiers. 

Meanwhile, Wallace had been named 
Protector; but the nobles, who had found 
him so efficient, for the deliverance of 
Scotland by his valourous sword, whilst 
they scarcely durst defend it by their 
speech, considered him of too humble 
birth to hold the rank of regent, and re- 
fused to follow his standard. Where- 
upon Wallace appealed to the people, and 
a body of mountaineers joined him. 
However inferior this army might he in 
point of numbers, arms, and military tac- 
tics, Wallace, sensible that the worst un- 
der such circumstances was to retreat, 
marched no less resolutely towards the 
king, and met with him near Falkirk, on 
the 22nd of July, 1298. 

The two armies presented a widely 
d life rent, aspect : that of Edward com- 
posed of all the nobility and chivalry of 
the kingdom, advanced, mounted upon 
the magnificent horses that his men-at- 
arms had brought from his grand duchy 
of Normandy, and escorted on his flanks 
by those terrible archers who, carrying a 
dozen arrows in their quivers, boasted 
that they had the lives of so many Scots 
at their belts. The army of Wallace, on 
the contrary, numbered scarcely five 
hundred cavalry and some archers from 
the forest of Ettrick, placed under the 
command of Sir John Stewart of Bonkil ; 
all the rest consisted of mountaineers, ill 
protected by their leathern armour — 
marching in serried files and carrying 
their long pikes erect ; they had the ap- 
peaarnce of a moving forest. Having 
reached the spot at which he had resolved 
to give battle, Wallace commanded a 
halt, and addressing his men : — 
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“ The ball is about to be opened,” 
said he, “ now show me how you dance.” 

Edward on his side had halted, and as 
the advantages ol* the ground were 
balanced in such wise that neither of the 
two leaders would be worsted by begin- 
ning the attack, the English king, deem- 
ing that it would be disgraceful for him to 
await the onset, gave the signal for battle. 

In an instant all that ponderous caval- 
ry was set in motion, like a rock rolling 
downwards into a lake, and was arrested 
in its course by the long pikes of the Scot- 
tish infanttry. At the first shock, nearly 
the whole of the first and second ranks of 
the English were overthrown ; for the 
wounded steeds unhorsed their riders, 
who, embarrassed by the weight of their 
armour, were almost all massacred ere 
they could rise ; but on the other hand 
the Scottish cavalry, instead of support- 
ing the foot soldiers who had so bravely 
done their duty, took to flight, leaving 
one of Wallace’s wings exposed. At the 
same instant Edward ordered his archers 
to advance, who no longer having to fear 
being charged by the cavalry, were able 
lo approach within half bowshot and took 
sure aim at those whom they chose to 
bring down ; Wallace instantly called to 
his followers ; but the horse of Sir John 
Stewart, who was leading them into 
action, stumbled against the root of a 
tree, and threw forwards his rider, who 
was slain. At that moment Edward 
perceived some disorder in the Scottish 
army, caused by the shower of arrows 
which his archers continued to rain upon 
it; he placed himself at the head of a 
body chosen from amongst the flower of 
his army, charged into the opening made 
by the archers, and widening to the 
entire length of his battalion the gap 
already effected he penetrated to the 
very centre of the Scottish army, which 
thus cut up could no longer offer resist- 
ance and' was constrained to retreat, 
leaving upon the field of battle Sir John 
Graham, the friend and companion of 
Wallace who indignant at the conduct 
of the nobles had not fallen back one 
step, and allowed himself to be killed at 
the head of his corps. 

As for Wallace, he remained amongst 
the last upon the field of battle, and, as 
the night had -fallen ere he or some few 
hundred by whom he was surrounded, 
could be induced to give ground, he dis- 
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appeared, favoured by the darkness, amid 
the shelter of an adjacent forest, in which 
he passed the night concealed in the 
branches of an oak. 

Wallace, abandoned by the nobles, in 
turn abandoned them, thinking only of 
remaining faithful to his country, and 
resigned the title of protector ; and 
whilst the lords and gentry continued to 
combat on their own account, or submit- 
ted themselves, saving their peculiar in- 
terests, at the expense of their native land, 
Wallace, hunted from mountain to moun- 
tain, tracked from forest to fores tcarry- 
ing with him the liberty of the Scots, as 
did ./Eneas the gods of Troy, causing 
whithersoever he appeared, the heart of 
his country to throb that elsewhere 
might have been deemed dead, remained 
for seven years all proscribed as he was, 
the unceasing and terrible dream that 
scared Edward’s slumber, who deemed 
not Scotland his so long as Wallace 
remained therein. At last, reward on 
reward was promised to those who would 
deliver him up dead or living, and a rest 
traitor appeared amongst the ranks of 
that nobility who had already betrayed 
him. One clay as he was dining at Rob- 
royston in a dwelling surrounded as he 
believed by friends only, Sir John Men- 
tcith, who had just offered him bread, 
set down the; loaf upon the table in such 
a manner that the flat side remained up- 
permost ; this was the signal agreed 
upon : the two guests who sat upon the 
left and right of Wallace each seized him 
by an arm, whilst two domestics, stand- 
ing behind him, fastened a rope round 
his body ; all resistance was impossible. 
The champion of Scotland, lashed like a 
lion taken in a snare, was delivered up 
to Edward, who, by derision, made him 
appear before his judges crowned with a 
green wreath. The issue of the trial 
was not to be doubted: Wallace con- 
demned to death ; dragged upon a hurdle 
to the place of execution, had his head 
cut off ; his body was then quartered, 
and each part exposed on the point of a 
spear upon London bridge. 

Thus died the saviour of Scotland, 
crowned like his Redeemer by the hands 
of his own executioners. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Robert Bruce — The price of blood. 

Two or three years after the death of 
[the court 
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Wallace, and during the evening which 
had followed one of those daily skirmishes 
that still continued between the con- 
quered and the victors, some English 
soldiers were seated at supper round the 
public table of an inn, when a Scottish 
nobleman serving in the army of Edward, 
and who had fought with him against the 
rebels, entered the room so famished 
with hunger, that having seated himself 
at a table apart, and the food being forth- 
with set before him, he commenced his 
supper without washing his hands, yet 
bearing red traces of that day’s bloody 
massacre. The English gentlemen who 
had ended their repast looked at him with 
that hatred which, although they se> ved 
under the same banners, ever divided the 
men of the two nations ; but the stranger, 
busied with satisfying his hunger, took 
no notice of tlicir attentive gaze, until 
one amongst them exclaimed aloud : — 

“ Look at that Scot swallowing his own 
blood!” The individual, concerning whom 
these words were spoken, overheard them; 
glanced at his hands, and, perceiving that 
they were really covered with gore let 
drop the piece of bread he was in the act 
of carrying to his mouth and remained for 
an instant immersed in thought ; then, 
quitting the inn without uttering a single 
word, entered the first, church he found 
open, knelt down before the altar, and, 
having washed his hands with his tears, 
asked pardon of heaven, and vowed a 
vow to live henceforward only to avenge 
Wallace, and deliver his country. This 
repentant son was Robert Bruce the 
descendant of him who had disputed the 
crown of Scotland with Baliol, and who 
on expiring had bequeathed his claims to 
his heirs. 

Robert Bruce had a competitor for the 
throne, who like himself was serving in 
the English army ; this was Sir John 
Gumming of Badenoch, who was sur- 
named Cumminy the Red , to distinguish 
him from his brother, whose swarthy 
complexion had procured for him the 
cognomen of Cumminy the Black. He 
was at that moment at Dumfries, on the 
borders of Scotland. Bruce went thither 
to seek him, with a view to prevail upon 
him to abandon the English cause and to 
join with him in an endeavour to expel 
the common enemy. The place of ren- 
dezvous, at which they were to confer 
upon this important matter was chosen by 
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mutual consent : the church of the Friars 
Minor at Dumfries. Bruce was accom- 
panied by Lindsey and Kirkpatrick, his 
two nearest friends. These latter re- 
mained at the church door, and at the 
moment it was opened to give Bruce en- 
trance, they saw through the aperture 
Cumminy the Red awaiting the former in 
front of the high altar. 

Nearly half an hour had elapsed, dur- 
ing which they kept a discreet watch, 
standing within the porch, but without 
casting a glance within the interior of the 
sacred edifice. At the expiration of this 
interval, they saw Bruce come out, look- 
ing pale and discomfited. He instantly 
extended his hand to grasp the bridle of 
his horse, and as he did so, they remark- 
ed that it was covered with blood. 

“How now, what hath happened ?” 
both enquired in a breath. 

“It hath chanced,” answered Bruce, 
“ that we have not fallen into accord with 
Cumminy the Red , and that I think me 
I have slain him.” 

“How! thou only thinkest?” said 
Kirkpatrick, “ ’tis a thing one must 
needs he sure of, and that I go to 
see.” 

At these words, the two knights in 
their turn entered the church, and as 
they found Gumming not actually ex- 
pired, they finished him. 

“ Thou art right,” said they to Bruce, 
whilst remounting their horses ; “ the 
matter was well begun, but it needed 
final dispatch ; now sleep tranquilly.” 

Such counsel was more easy to give 
than to follow. Bruce, by that deed, 
had succeeded in drawing down upon his 
head three separate determinations of 
vengeance : that of the dead man’s rela- 
tives, that of Edward, and worse per- 
haps than either of the preceding, that of 
the church. Seeing, therefore, the ob- 
vious consequences attendant upon such 
a step, he marched strait towards the 
abbey of Scone, in which the sovereigns 
of Scotland were crowned, collected to- 
gether his partizans, summoned around 
him all those who were disposed to fight 
for their liberty, and caused himself to 
be proclaimed king on the 29th of March, 
1306. 

On the 13th of May following, Robert 
Bruce was excommunicated by a bull of 
the pope, which forbade him all the 
sacraments of the church and gave to 
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eveiy man the right of slaying him like 
a wild beast. 

On the 20th of June in the same year, 
he was completely defeated near Metli- 
wen, by the Earl of Pembroke, and, 
thrown from his horse which had just 
been killed under him he was taken 
prisoner. Fortunately, as it chanced, 
the man to whom he delivered up Ins 
sword was a Scot, who, as they passed 
the skirt of a forest, voluntarily cut tile 
cords with which he was bound, and by 
a gesture signified that he was free to 
go. Robert did not wait for his reite- 
ration of the offer ; lie allowed himself to 
slide from off* his horse, and buried him- 
self amongst the thicket, and with all 
speed made for the heart of the wood, 
whither the Scot, to avoid Edward’s 
punishment, made pretence of following 
in pursuit, but with the intention of join- 
ing him. He was soon, however, over- 
taken, and with all the other captives, 
condemned to death and executed. The 
murder of Cumming the Red, bore its 
fruits — blood paid the price of blood. 

From that hour commenced that ad- 
venturous mode of life, which invests 
the history of that epoch with all the 
picturesque interest of romance. Chased 
from mountain, accompanied by his 
queen proscribed like himself, followed by 
three or four faithful friends, amongst 
whom was the young lord of Douglas, 
afterwards called the good Lord James, 
compelled to live by the produce of the 
stream or the chase of the latter, 
who, the mast adroit of all, at such ex- 
ercises of former sport, but now of neces- 
sity took upon himself the cliargc of 
providing nourishment for the band ; 
running from danger to danger, escap- 
ing from a combat only to fall into an 
ambush, extricating himself from every 
peril by his strength, address, and pre- 
scence of mind ; alone, sustaining the 
courage of his companions, who were still 
led onward by the light of destiny ; he 
thus passed the five summer and autumn 
months in wandering and nocturnal 
courses, under which, as winter ap- 
proached, the queen’s strength was fast 
sinking. Bruce saw that it was impos- 
sible she could continue to support fa- 
tigue and privation that the frost and 
snow would not fail to render yet more 
terrible. They had only one castle re- 
maining to them, that of Kildrunmer, 
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near the source of the Don, in the county 
of Aberdeen, thither he conducted her 
together with the Countess of Ruchan 
and two other ladies of her train, charged 
his brother, Nigel Bruce, to defend her 
even to the last extremity, and followed 
by Edward and his other brother, tra- 
versed the whole of Scotland, in order 
to throw his enemies out oft 1 their track, 
and withdrew into the island of Rathlin, 
upon the coast of Ireland. Two months 
afterwards, he learned that the castle of 
Kild rummer had been taken by the 
English ; that his brother Nigel had 
been put to death, and that his wife was 
a prisoner. 

These tidings reached him in his 
wretched island hut ; they found him 
already overwhelmed with grief, and 
they deprived him of all remaining cou- 
rage. and fortitude. Extended upon his 
couch, along which lie had flung himself 
with despair, perceiving that the hand 
of God had always been upon him since 
the memory of Cumming the Red , he 
asked, with tearful eyes, whether it 
might not be the will of his Maker, which 
had plainly manifested itself by so many 
reverses, that he should abandon that 
enterprise. And in this doubtful stale 
of mind, lie kept his eyes raised towards 
the roof with the fixedness of deep an- 
guish, then, as it frequently happens in 
like circumstances, under which, whilst 
the heart bleeds, the body nevertheless 
occupies itself with some futile object, 
his gaze was arrested by a spider, which 
suspended at the end of it’s thread, was 
engaged in an ineffectual struggle to 
spring from one beam to the other, and 
renewed unwcariedly the attempt, on 
the success of which the establishment 
of it’s web depended. This instinctive 
perseverance struck him in spite of his 
own mental prostation, and, wholly pre-oc- 
cupicd as he was with his misfortunes, 
he not the less attentively watched the 
efforts being made by the insect. Six 
times if essayed to attain the desired 
end, and as often did it fail. Thereupon 
it entered Bruce’s mind that he also, like 
that poor insect, had made six several 
attempts to regain his throne, and had 
six times fallen short of his object. 
Such a singular coincidence struck him 
forcibly, and at the same instant gave 
birth, within his brain, to an idea equally 
superstitious as it was strange : he 
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thought that it was not, undesignedly, 
that Providence, at such a moment, had 
sent him that example of patient per- 
severance. and, still gazing on the 
spider, he made a vow that, if it suc- 
ceeded in the seventh attempt it was 
then preparing for, he would look 
upon it as an encouragement from hea- 
ven and he would continue his enter- 
prise ; but that, if, on the contrary, the 
insect failed, he should consider all his 
phoes as vain and insensate, would set 
out for Palestine, and consecrate the rc- 
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mainder of his days in warring against 
the infidels. Just as he had mentally 
ended his vow, the spider, who whilst 
he was forming it, had renewed it’s dis- 
positions and taken fresh measures, es- 
sayed a seventh attempt, reached the 
beam, and remained firmly grappled 
thereto. 

‘‘The will of heaven be done,” ex- 
claimed Rohprt Bruce ; and, leaping 
instantly from his couch, he apprized his 
soldiers that upon the morrow he would 
re-enter upon the campaign. 
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,Twas a gay scene amid the braes of Ayr, 

No slaughterous barns* were thirsting now for blood. 

But though no Wallace in his might was there, 

Where erst the hero with his thousands stood 
In mailed array the southron bands to scare. 

As dense an army in expectant mood 
Laid their worn limbs, awaiting as they might. 

Erect, recumbent, the return of light. 

Nor roofs sufficed to shelter that array, 

And many a gentle ’neath the glittering sky 
Reposed till twilight glimmer’d into day, 

Heaven’s arch the while his only canopy ; 

And deem’d the sport would well his toil repay, 

W r hcn through the listed fields the herald’s cry 
Should give its warning, and with furious speed, 

Enight against knight should urge his foaming steed. 

Woe to the recreant beau who could not frame 
I fis pursed-up mouth to terms of former fight, 

Chamfron, gage, baldric, ’scutcheon urged their claim 
To mention on the fairest ; and the wight 
Who dared eBchew them could but look for blame, 

And hope for no approving smile that night. 

For the full brain of widow, wife and maiden 
With these and such like thoughts alone was laden. 

The coteries of every neighbouring town 

Teem’d with wild wonder : whether beauty’s queen 
In simple archer-guise or ermined gown 

Would deck her person ; whether blue or green 
Would best themselves beseem ; if vizor down 
Or all exposed, each gallant would be seen — 

With many a guess in pennyweights and ounces 
Of bullion spent in furbelows and flounces. 

* The Granges of Ayr the scene of a savage murder in the time of Wallace. 
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Meanwhile the castle was no scene of quiet — 
Knights of the needle plied their task with zeal 
To alter and adapt ; while midst the riot 

The femme de chambre moved with flying heel 
To fit the frequent bodice, there to tie it 

With bows in contrast ; here with gay chenille 
To twine a raven braid : till whirl and eddy 
Sunk to a calm at length, and all was ready. 


Joiners, good store, in-tent on their vocation. 
Plied the swift hammer and the busy nail ; 

The armourer’s anvil found full occupation 
To close the rivets of each coat of mail. 

While pages fretting with a vain vexation, 

Were heard stray scarf or shoe-knot to bewail : 
Till knight and varlet to their couches crept, 

And worn with toil till morn securely slept. 


Day dawn’d, Aurora smiled, and earth was gay, 

And ere the sun had yoked his fiery steeds, 

Forth from their beds, impatient of delay, 

Crowds thronged the path whose line meandering leads 
Thro’ knarled elms and oaks in proud array, 

To the fair bosom of those fertile meads, 

Where glistening with the dew in silent state 
The tapering tents their martial lords await. 


Here, Sire of Eglinton, 1 stay my song, 

To yield to thee of thanks a poet’s meed. 
They are but what to thee of right belong, 

To thee by grateful thousands well decreed ; 
For, all that gay and gorgeous crowd among, 
Praise was the only note : all ranks agreed. 
Mighty and mean, that nobler knight than thou 
Ne’er bore a plume upon his created brow. 


At length the sun rode high in mid career, 

And envious clouds their darkening shadows spread, 
The heaven, whose fleece at morn had dropped no tear, 
In copious torrents now its moisture shed. 

The manly cheek blanch’d with chagrin sincere, 

And from the fairest form the rose-tint fled, 

Till the shrill clarion and the whisper’d hum 
Of anxious crowds proclaimed “ They come, they come.” 


Oh ! many a prayer that moment winged its flight 
For fairer weather and a clearer sky ! 

Reckless of pelting storms each gallant knight 
Rode onward sheathed in gorgeous panoply, 

His generous courser pawing in his might. 

But vain each manly prayer, each lady’s sigh, 

For maugre these, plumes, trappings, trains and housings, 

Were drench’d all day with unrelenting sousings. 
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1 cannot stay my Pegasus to quote , 

•TJie Est of those who form’d the long procession, 
For other lists, of prouder, worthier note, 

Claim my full powers, and the dull digression 
On those who gave their pennons’ folds to float 
On the coy breeze, would scarcely tend to freshen 
My reader’s energies : avaunt delay : 

Deem them arrived — helm’d — mounted for the fray. 


'Flie clarion’s brazen throat its warning gave ; 

Closed was each vizor, fixed, the warlike gear ; 

As darts the wild Swan from its native wave, 

Started from either end in swift career. 

The opposing gallants : courteous knights and brave 
Twice met in vain, at the third course a spear 
Shiver’d, — the “Red Rose” blush’d a deeper dye, 

As Seymour’s smile proclaim’d its victory. 


Again the trumpet’s bray — the tourney’s Lord 
The Dragon’s might encounters, nor in vain. 

And meets from beauty’s smile his rich reward. 

Against the “ Burning Tower” the “ Rose” again 
his says his prowess : fortune’s frowns accord 
Defeat ; lest frequent victory prove his bane. 
Thus Passion’s vaunting beatings blaze on high, 

While Love’s less glowing altars ambush’d lie. 


With the “ Black Lion ” next the noble “ Gael ” 
Ran his impetuous course, nor all ill vain, 

The “ Lion’s ” plume divorc'd the crested mail, 
Yet nathcless more triumphant in the wain, 
And victor, thus refused not to assail 

The furious “ Dragon” who redeem’d the stain 
Which marr’d his ’scutcheon, and in beauty’s eyes 
Read their approval, knighthood’s noblest prize. 


Thus far the knights undroopingly had striven, 

And borne with patience the fierce tempest’s wrath, 
While from their posts the drenching floods had driven 
The dense spectators, who their homeward path 
Took with repining ; while the angry heaven 
Ceased not to pour its weltering shower-bath, 

Whose fury, by all grades alike regretted, 

Sent knights and ladies home genteelly wetted. 


Arrived, — they fondly deem’d the rich repast 
And the harp’s melting music would repay 
For all vexations — the laborious fast — 

The dripping vests — the crosses of the day — 
When, lo ! a page rush’d in with looks aghast, 
Doom’d their fond vision in the dust to lay, 
And with long face reported that the upper 
Canvass was soak’d,. and spoilt the ball and supper* 
F — November, 1839. 
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That was a moment of intense dismay, 

Long faces, looks, chagrin’d in every quarter, 

And, but that staunch good humour held its sway, 

’Twould without doubt have been both wAine and water. 
Regret was more than vain : without delay, 

In various rooms they made the tables shorter, 

With cates that left no reason to complain 
Of water-ice and patties a~la-Reine. 


The ball — oh ! breathe not to the tell-tale wind, 
The rude incursion of the pelting rain. 

The floor was one wide wave, but nought behind 
In quick contrivance, the illustrious train 
Waived the light galoppe on the space assign’d, 
Adjourn’d to straitcr quarters, and the pain 
Of disappointment, and each minor ill 
Hedged in the dying waltz and gay quadrille. 


Morn broke, the sky, with storm-clouds spread, 
Made the most sanguine droop ! when, lo ! the sun 
At noon’s high hour his kindly influence shed, 

And Hope put oft’ her livery of dun, 

Swift as in ancient days the fire-cross sped, 

Pages and varlets through the country run, 

And wide proclaim that come what will of weather, 
Next day will see the knights contend together. 


Oli ! these were welcome news to many a heart, 
Murk Wednesday was forgot ; and many a band 
Fix’d homewards on that morn by sea to start, 
Reversed the mandate, tarried still on land, 

Yet went to see ; crowds rush’d from every part, 
Encouraged by a morning fair and bland : 

The trumpets sounded and in fair array, 

The long procession track’d its devious way. 


There rode the Queen of Love and Beauty, graced 
By maidens cull’d from Beauty’s loveliest train ; 
Blanche and brunette to suit the various taste 
Of their brave worshippers ; the dizzy brain 
Whirl’d with the splendour, haply he, who placed 
In the front rank might once and yet again 
Indulge at will his unimpeded gaze 
On man’s bright form, and woman’s chaster blaze. 

A course, the M Gael” aed sable “ Lion” meet, 

The forest’s monarch bows before the gale ; 

A course, the “ Golden Lion” dares compete 
With the fierce “ Griffin” in his rugged mail, 

’Tis fairly run, each knight maintains liis seat 

With temper’d judgment ; fortune droops the scale 
For him who “ craven' in his name alone 
’Midst the gay concourse so conspicuous shone. 
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The tourney’s Lord, with Lancaster’s “ Red Rose’*, 
Enters the lists, fresh laurels still to reap ; 

Fresh fame for every truant breeze that blows 
A pause, the herald’s voice distinct and deep, 
Proclaims *• lTnconnu” and the u Dolphin”, foes : 

In vain, the “ Dolphin” undisturb’d may leap, 
Disporting, oh ! chagrin to curious eyes, 

The dark “ Unknown” maintains his mute disguise. 


While thus the gallant in chivalric fight 

Crack the tough lance upon the ringing casque, 
Tlieir squires and pages dext’rously unite 
In competion at an easier task, 

To bear the ring from its conspicuous height, 

And still from beauty’s smile the guerdon ask ; 
For more than common skill it needs to loose 
The glittering annule from its guardian noose. 


The sun is setting o’er the western hill 

That concourse heeds not the swift lapse of time, 
The eye of that gay pageant drinks its fill 

And the rapt soul notes not the warning chime. 
Content to gaze for ever, Thought and Will 
Are slow to mount the steeps our fancies climb 
With swift and daring step : but hark ! the bray 
Of hundred trumpets tolls the knell of day. 


Eve sees the welcome feast and ball renew’d 
The guests all cheerful and the host as gay, 

Sharp jests and sallies on the morning’s feud, 

What knight unhorsed amid the sawdust lay 
Who shone in vigour, grace and attitude, 

Whose lance most often bore the ring away, * 
Spend the swift hours ; ’till dance and couch together, 
The sleeping guests arc all in highest feather . 


The chamber lamp was flickering, and the host 
Perchance was dreaming of the morrow’s sport 
Or, chance, in love’s more pleasing visions lost, 
Discoursing music (but that’s not my forte), 
When most unceremoniously a ghost, 

Tilt, charge, or amatory speech cut short, 

And with a look, as though to chide such flirting 
Even in dreams, he put aside the curtain. 


“ Wake noble earl,” (the armed spectre spoke) 

“ I have a counsel for thy secret ear.” 

Obedient to the word the peer awoke, 

And started up, but not in cowering fear 
Tho* unaccustom’d to behold such folk — 

“ Intruder, state your right to interfere 
’Twixt me and sleep 1 no muttering or finesse, 

How come you here, and how in such a dress V* 
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Rattled the spectre in his mailed Bhroud — 

Blench’d not the Earl. “ I come,” at length he said, 
11 To yield the meed of praise by all allow’d, 

Though years afore in earth’s cold caverns laid. 
Think not that he who quell’d the Saxon crowd, 

And bless’d the Norman William with his aid, 

Is all unmindful of his brave descendant ; 

If thus you deem of me, you’re wrong, depend on’t. 


11 When first your bold design among the shades 
Was whisper’d, every grisly face grew bright 
With exultation ; ’squires and knights, all grades 
Combined to wish thee well ; the realms of night 
Echoed with anxious sounds, wives, widows, maid6, 
All loveliest of their times, to see the sight 
Were eager : and (in truth) I can’t conceal, 
Impatience clank’d in many a booted heel. 


“ And w r hen the day arrived so big with fate, 

The morning fair, the sky without a stain 
To mar its blue expanse, our conclave sate 
And chatted gravely, ’till th* unwelcome rain” 

(It had our direst ban ; our deadliest hate) 

Marr’d the bright prospect : all our prayers were vain ; 
And so each ancestor his corslet doffing 
Retired in spleen to his respective coffin. 


“ Not thus again shall rain your joust impede, 

My words, nay ! smile not, sadly, are prophetic ; 

Next summer with these noble sports proceed 
Nor on one failure nurse a word splenetic ; 

And time the knightly “ Dragon” hath decreed 
A “ passage,” join next year the game athletic : 

For tho* the rain-water hath half marr’d your tournament 
Of Waterford's the sun shall be chief ornament. 


“ As brave a band of knights will deck the field, 
As lovely maidens too will grace the scene, 
The ball-saloon be more securely ceil’d, 

And soup, not water, fill the vast tureen, 

And for the sceptre thousands long to wield, 
Seymour may yet again enact the Queen, 
For, all untiring, will the gazing throng, 

Sec more , of her whom none can see too long.” 


He ceased, the Earl respectful bent his head — 

A moment bent, and then undaunted raised ; 

The curtain closed’ a mist around the bed 
Was flung, whence fitful meteors blazed, — 

Noiseless and swift the spectre-prophet sped, 

The unflinching peer a few short moments gazed, 

Till pain’d witli morning’s chill, he slept again 

And found in sweet repose a counter-pane. S. S. 
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The Epicurean .* a Tale ; and Alciphron : a 
Poem. By Thomas Mooee, Esq., author 
of “ Lalla Rookh.” 

The “ Epicurean/’ is a composition in 
which Moore's brilliant ideality finds a 
more legitimate locality than in the pages 
of history or biography, where its spark- 
ling confiscations often dazzle and be- 
wilder his readers, and consequently his 
“ Epicurean” is very justly considered 
to be the best prose work written by 
the great poet of Erin. 

There are few standard production^ of 
this description in our language, while 
France is truly rich in them. The 
highly-finished poetical-prose romance 
is indeed the only true narrative poetry 
which wc remember in the French lan- 
guage. It is, however, a singular fact, 
that in the nomenclature of literature 
throughout Europe, a proper distinctive 
epithet for compositions like the present 
is not to be found. From Telemaclius 
down to Atala, the memory wanders 
through a beautiful series of French com- 
positions, divested of metre, but in every 
other atttribute, essentially poetry ; but 
“ Rassclas,” and “ Alciphron,” however 
different in execution, are in fact the only 
standard works of this kind our language 
possesses, if we except “ BunyanV’ re- 
ligious romance, and Sir Philip Sidney’s 
“ Arcadia,” which last has, by the way, 
been praised far beyond its deserts. If 
we were obliged to define this species 
of composition, we should call it narra- 
tive poetry divested of metre. To those 
poets who possess ideality, and the rest 
of the poetical faculties, in greater inten- 
sity than merely in time and tune, 
which we suspect is the case with the 
French in general, this kind of compo- 
sition offers many advantages, but Moore 
possesses time and tune in a more ex- 
quisite degree than any of his contem- 
poraries, none can then wonder when the 
fact is known, that the “ Epicurean” 
was originally written in verse ; but the 
iron age of the utilitarians had already 
commenced before this successor to Lalla 
Rookh was finished, and Moore com- 
pleted “Alciphron” as a prose work. 
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But the unexhausted genius of the great 
poet burns in these pages ; and the epis- 
tles of “ Alciphron,” in fire and me- 
lody are quite worthy of Moore, and 
the “ Loves of the Angels,” where 
Moore’s poetic mantle seems to have 
been suddenly reft from him. 

There is little with which the admi- 
rers of the “ Epicurean” in its prose state 
will not find themselves familiar; but 
over all is the inimitable spell of Moore’s 
melodious metre. The following pas- 
sages are deeply imbued with the charm 
of his poetry : — 

• # • * 

“Come from the breathing shrines, where 
Benuty lives, 

And Love, her priest, the soft responses 
gives. 

Instead of honouring Iris in those rites 
At Coptes held, I hail her, when she lights 
Her first young crescent on the holy stream — 
When wandering youths and females watch 
her beam 

And number o’er the nights she hath to 
run, 

Ere she again embrace her bridegroom sun. 
While o'er some mystic leaf, that dimly 
lends 

A clue into past times, the student bends, 
And by its glimmering guidance learns to 
tread 

Back through the shadowy knowledge of the 
dead, — 

The only skill, alas, I yet can claim 
Lies in deciphering some new lov’d-one's 
name — 

Some gentle missive, hunting time and place, 
In language, soft as Memphian reed can 
trace.” 

• • * * 

“ Then was it, by the flash that blaz'd 
Full o’er her features — oh 'twas then, 

As startingly her eyes she rais'd, 

But quick let fall their lids again, 

I saw — not Psyche’s self, when first 
Upon the threshold of the skies 
She paus’d, while heaven’s glory burst 
Newly upon her downcast eyes, 

Could look more beautiful or blush 
With holier shame than did this maid, 
Whom now I saw, in all that gush 

Of splendour from the aisles, display’d. 
Never — tho’ well thou know’st how much 
I’ve felt the sway of Beauty’s star — 

Never did her bright influence touch 
My bouI into its depths so far ; 
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And had that vision linger’d there 

One minute more, I should have flown, 
Forgetful who I was and where, 

And, at her feet in worship thrown, 
Proffer’d my soul through Life her own.” 

• » + * 

“ Dost thou remember it that Isle 
Of our own Sea, where thou and I 
Linger'd so long, so happy a while, 

Till all the summer flowers went by — 
How gay it was, when sunset brought 
To the cool Well our favorite maids — 
Some we had won, and some we sought — 
To dance within the fragrant shades, 

And, till the stars went down, attune 
Their Fountain Hymns to the young moon ? 

That time, too — oh, ’tis like a dream — 
When from Scamander’s holy tide 
I sprung, as Genius of the Stream, 

And bore away that blooming bride, 

Who thither came, to yield her charms 
(As Phrygian maids are wont, ere wed) 
Into the cold Scamander’s arms, 

But met, and welcom’d mine, instead — 
Wondering, as on my neck she fell, 

How river-gods could love so well? 

Who would have thought that he, who rov’d 
Like the flrst bees of summer then, 

Rifling each sweet, nor ever lov’d 
But the free hearts, that lov’d again, 
Readily aB the reed replies 
To the least breath that round it sighs — 

Is the same dreamer, who, last night, 

Stood aw’d and breathless at the sight 
Of one Egyptian girl ; and now 
Wandejrs among these tombs, with brow 
Pale, watchful, sad, as tho' he just, 

Himself, had ris’n from out their dust ? 

Alciphron is still in his wild pagan taste 
when he writes thus ; he, Alciphron, 
traces the beginning of his passion for 
Alette and his adventures in the Pyra- 
mid, in his poetical epistle ; but the poe- 
tical portion ceases with this conclusion 
of the letter of the Priest of Memphis, 
triumphing in the thought of having 
enchained the young Epicurean, body 
and soul, after the phantasmagoria of the 
Pyramid. 

If he become not absolutely mine, 

Body and soul, and, like the tame decoy 
Which wary hunters of wild doves employ, 
Draw converts also, lure his brother wits 
To the dark cage where his own spirit flits, 
And give us, if not saints, good hypocrites, — 
If I effect not this, then be it said 
The ancient spirit of our craft hath fled, 
Gone with that serpent-god the Cross hath 
chased 

To hiss its soul out in the Theban waste.” 

The “ Epicurean” is illustrated by the 
distinguished pencil of J. M. W. Turner 
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the academician. The design, where 
Alciphron is hanging from the ring, is as 
strikingly conceived as executed. In 
the two others the moon is two large. 
The frontispiece is finely designed in 
regard to the architecture, it is besides 
the best of the several very expensive 
engravings ; altogether, the getting up 
of this little volume is very elegant and 
attractive. 

The Modern Literature of France . By 
George Reynolds. 2 Vols. 
Observers on human nature frequently 
perceive that their fellow creatures 
through want of judgment, act diametri- 
cally opposite to their real intentions, 
but reviewers not often find a compo- 
sition whose contents are in direct con- 
tradiction to their avowed object; the 
present work is one of the few, yet most 
singular instances of this species of self- 
deception. Mr. George Reynolds indig- 
nant at the sweeping condemnation of 
French literature and French morality, 
both public and private, lately put gravely 
forth by 4 The Quarterly,’ hastens to the 
rescue, and draws his pen avowedly in 
defence of the vituperated party, meaning 
to support his position by apt quotations 
from Dumas, Janin, La Croix, Beranger, 
Janin Balzac, Madame Dudevant, and 
other French literary magnates. 

But from strange obliquity of circular 
or moral vision, or from an insipient in- 
tention of supporting tlie John Bullism of 
the Quarterly, his bemaulcd clients are 
convicted by their advocate of more faults 
than those specified in the arraignment 
brought against them, and if the English 
reader be biassed by the extracts produced, 
they must deem all the favourite French 
writers as down-right fools, when the 
Quarterly only condemned them as rogues* 
For instance, specimens of drivelling in- 
anity are (by the author) given from the 
works of Alexandre Dumas, the selec- 
tions being universally governed by the 
critical perversity of choosing the worst, 
for who would have quoted the graceless 
follies Dumas has perpetrated under the 
guise of a domestic drama, called An- 
gele, when he might have had access to 
Dumas’ magnificent tales from French 
Chronicles, so full of fire, spirit, and true 
information as they are ? Dumas’ tra- 
velling sketches arc spirited individual- 
izing and blameless. Look at his walk 
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through la Vendee after the revolution of 
July, what au historical and topographi- 
cal treasure it is l Wluit a useful present 
to the British public would it have been ? 
Poor Dumas ! we beg the English not to 
judge of him from his worst ! 

If Mr. George Reynolds meant to give 
a specimen from Madame Dudevant’s 
works where was the critical judgment in 
selecting a Gallic-Anglo sketch — the cha- 
racteristics of Englishwomen being about 
as well preserved therein as if Madame 
had sketched her personage from Japan 
for she evidently knows as much of Eng- 
lish ladies as she does of the Japonesc. 
Lady Metilla Mowbray, how English 
the name Metilla ! — has a lover, whose 
love is by no means of a respectable qua- 
lity, though both parties are free to form 
conjugal ties; this left-handed husband, 
of the aunt, is passionately admired by 
Miss Sarah Mowbray, a young Anglaise, 
drawn according to the best French re- 
c cipt for sketching such damsels as are 
very die-a-way and lack-a-daisical ; the 
aunt romantically resolves to sacrifice 
her polluted affections for Oliver and re- 
sign him to her young niece, but he very 
heroically decamps leaving us in blissful 
ignorance whether lie prefer the aunt or 
the neice ; however, away he runs from 
both, and very much is he in the right. 

If Madame Dudevant’s compositions 
had, throughout, been vapid and talent- 
less as this, moreover it is a physical im- 
possibility that she could have attracted 
attention in France or elsewhere. We 
do not happen to tie acquainted with the 
impositions of George Sands (which is 
her literary, alias) excepting by the se- 
vere reviews of her Wrks in the Revue 
de Deux Mondes, ^nd by her tale of La 
Marguise quoted therein, but that tale 
though not of “ a strict morality,” is a 
productive of genius, and is as unlike 
the rapid stuff of Metella, in conception, 
as it is in style. The style of La Mar- 
guise is perfection in its native language, 
but not even the secondary merit of style 
is infused into this translation — far worse 
than that want of literary acumen. Mr. 
George W. Reynolds has offended by 
giving an approbative sketch of the vile 
life of the authoress, which makes us 
more angry with him than his choice of 
talentless specimens. Is it not an insult 
to the moral feelings of his country to 
quote actions of such turpitude and at 
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the same time to praise the male -fac tress. 
“ It must needs be that offenders come 
yes, and they should be spoken of if true, 
but woe to those who do not point them 
out as rocks, quicksands, and whirlpools, 
which the other voyagers on the stream 
of human life should shun with horror! 
Madame Dudevant is at the head of what 
the virtuous part of the press of her 
country with just severity term the adul- 
terine school of French fiction. No one 
could be surprised at finding that the 
author of such a school of romance was 
a p radical adultrcss ; thus a fitting har- 
mony between the authoress and her pro- 
ductions. “ By their fruits ye may know 
them.” But it does pass our patience 
to find this woman’s doings approved, 
by an Englishman, both on theory and 
practice. Enough, then, of George 
Sands, alias Madame la Baronne Dude- 
vant ! who adopted her literary cognomen 
out of an affectionate respect to the manes 
of the assassins of Kotzebue. 

Jules Janin is an author, who, aB far 
as we are acquainted with him, treats of 
subjects whose situations are startling, 
yet his deductions are certainly of a 
moral tendency ; never did any writer 
make vice appear more shabby or con- 
temptible than he does in his “ Marana,” 
or “ La Piedestal we have selected 
his translation for our extract, and never, 
indeed, did we meet with such nauseat- 
ing horror till Mr. George W. Reynolds, 
from some obscure corner, ferretted out 
the orphan selected for our extract. 

In this alone do we trace the verbal 
style of the original, the first paragraph 
certainly gives the peculiarities of Janin ’s 
phraseology. The tale lacks not of 
genius, and for those who like such vein, 
the poor orphan will afford them deli- 
cious food for pastime. 

THE ORPHAN. 

Alas for the young girl of my story ! Mi- 
sery had been in its grasp. Misery — that 
cold and speechless companion — followed 
her, step by step, upon her lonely path. 
Misery wore out her faded frock — tore her 
only handkerchief— let the water through 
broken shoes, in to her little feet. Misery 
made her bod with four small trusses of 
straw, and heat her stove with an ounce of 
fuel. Misery was her chambermaid by night, 
at morning, and at night. Misery spread 
her scanty table, on her .little hand, red with 
the cold. She went on her way, followed, 
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and proceeded, and surrounded on -all sides, 
by her gloomy companion, Misery. 

And like none other is that companion — 
having no heart, no soul, no smile, no tears, 
no pity, — naught that is proper to human 
companionship. Any other comrade — aye, 
even among comrades in a goal — attaches 
himself to his comrade, and shares with him 
the little that he has — even where he has 
nothing to share. But Misery is a wretch, 
who speaks not, sighs not, gives no assuring 
glance— yet pressed on you with a weight 
like lead. And yet the poor young girl 
tripped lighjtly along her road. 

She took ner way to the dwelling of an 
aged woman — one of those aged women, 
the moral sewers of great towns — the sinks 
towards which flow all the impurities of the 
human passions. One of those sacrilegious 
wretches was she, who dishonour the sanc- 
tify of grey hairs : ’ hideous wrinkles have 
they, and huge dry and bony hands which 
they 9tretch out upon you at the comers of 
streets, and whose touch chills you, even 
through the folds of your cloak. And yet 
that old woman had shared the lot of the 


young, and was herself the widow of crime. 
But she, in all licr misery, had still a lea- 
thern chair left to sit upon, an earthen pot 
40 put her charcoal in to warm herself by, 
ana a great cat that she might love some- 
thing. For the rest, the old woman was 
gloomy, dull-cyed, stoop-headed, and lank- 
haired : but her huge cat set up its back 
proudly, as the young girl came in ! 

My heroine (alas ! alas ! the poor thing 
was trembling as a dove) advancing towards 
the old woman : — she stood before the hag, 
and spake lowly and humbly, pointing, by 
gesture and by look, to her invisible com- 
panion — Misery ! Invisible ! and yet they 
who have eyes may set it on the right, and 
on the left — long, thin, and sharp — and cir- 
cling, like the air, round the poor. But the 
old crone, stem in her own wretchedness, 
was stem towards the wretchedness of others. 


Iler’s was one of those tough souls which 
have become so, in passing over all the 
rough places of life — a soul battered, tanned, 
soiled, scraped, peeled, wrinkled, wasted, 
and pliable as the gum-arabic in the desk of 
a critic or a bailiff. 


The aged woman remained for a space of 
time shrunk up in her contemplations, cower- 
ing, as it were, at the bottom of her own 
filthy soul. Then lifting up her eyes, she 
looked on that fair thin face, whose round- 
ness it were easy to restore — those little 
hands that might be made so white — that 
blue eye with its long lashes ; — and the 
witch breathed from her foul breast a tainted 


sigh. That sweet face had brought before 
her, the memory of happier times. In better 
days, how would she have rejoiced to adorn 
that body, whose rich forms the tattered 
garments failed to hide — to enhance with 
the whitest lace, that small head so delicately 
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turned — to cover with fine tissues those 
gloves upon those snow-cold hands — to im- 
prison within a narrow shoe that little foot, 
playing so prettily, and at large, within its 
coarse and worn out covering ! What a mas- 
ter-piece could the vile hag have made of 
that starving girl ! She would have wrought 
a miracle upon her, like that of Pygmalion. 
And when that master-piece was created — 
whenit stood in beauty, erect on its pedestal, 
warmed by the sun, and sparkling at once 
in the light from within, ana the light from 
on high, then would the wrinkled and dirty 
pctticoated Phidias have summoned around 
tier handy-work all the connoisseurs from 
city and from court. Then would thiB hag- 
Pygmalion have put her statue up to public 
sale, and prostituted her Galatea for gold; — 
for such had been amongst the pleasant and 
profitable occupations of the witch in her 
tetter days ! 

Before the aspect of that fair young girl, 
her dull countenance expanded in an ex- 
pression of something like intelligence. She 
gazed from head to foot, and from foot to 
head, on the unformed and charming block. 
She paused — like the artist of Lafontaine 
before the marble of Carrara. “Shall it be 
a God, a table, or a washing-table? It shall 
he a God !” says the artist, m the first burst 
of his enthusiasm. “ But then — the art I 
Who now-a-days cares for art ?” The sculp- 
tor, about to form a God, remembers sud- 
denly that the gods have no longer a worship ! 
and tiie marble beneath his hand becomes a 
wash-hand bason. The hag shook her head 
with r an air of discontent ! — she too felt that 
she had lost her God ! 

“ My child,” said she to tlic poor girl, “ I 
can do nothing for you, my child I I am dy- 
ing with hunger myself, while I speak to you. 
There come no more customers to my shop, 
so frequented of old. No one knocks by 
night at my door ; and by day vainly does 
that door stand open. "Misery! misery! 
misery !” 

And she caressed her great cat ; and the 
great cat put up its great back. 

And the young girl sate herself hopelessly 
down on the ground before the old hag’s fire. 
That fire was on the earthen-pot, filled with 
ashes, but nigh exhausted, ana sending forth 
an odour like the foul breath of one in a fever. 
And as she thus sate, she was face to face 
with the hag ; and the old woman, with a 
look of regret, and almost of pity, passed her 
withered fingers through the orpnan’s long 
fair hair — an unpremeditated act, which 
brought vaguely back into her mind the cares 
she had long ago bestowed upon tlie fleeces 
of her flock. 

Pliant, and silky, and thick, and free from 
all corrupting essences, were those bright 
tresses. They were the beautiful tresses of 
a poor and unoccupied girl, who has nothing 
better to do than to adorn herself with the 
sole adornment left her. . The rich curls 
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floated down about her wliite and slender 
shoulders so fresh and polished — to her snowy 
neck, and clustered iu ringlets around her 
ivory forehead. The aged hag played with 
their shining masses. A breath of wind dis- 
turbed the ashes in the earthen-pot, and the 
small white flakes fell upon the long fair hair ; 
and when they descended, you could not 
have shown the snots on which they rested 
— so bright were the colours of those flaxen 
tresses. 

Suddenly a thought struck the hag ! 

“ Wilt thou sell thy long hair?” said she 
to the poor young girl. 

Cowering down as she was over the earthen- 
pot (for the child was cold), her senses stu- 
pified by hunger and the foul vapour of the 
almost extinguished charcoal, (that bastard 
opium, provided for the suicides of the poor) 
— the deserted girl scarcely heard her. The 
words “ sell the hair” sounded in her ears 
like words heard in a dream — one of those 
dreams of hunger and of cold which fid up 
the sleep of the friendless — painful dreams 
which linger the live-long night, and arc yet 
regretted when the morning has dispelled 
them. Oh ! cold and hunger make heavy 
dreams ! but even these are light beside the 
waking pangs that realize the visions ! 

'Flic old woman, with tlu* cool unconcern 
of a shop- woman about to give false measure, 
and holding the rich tresses by the roots, set 
about comparing their length with the length 
of her arm ; and the bright, and silken hair, 
matched against the stringy tendons which 
stretched forth beneath her own yellow skin, 
took from the contrast a hue yet more tender. 
The hag herself, unconsciously struck by the 
contrast, sate long, with out-stretched arm, 
gazing by turns upon the glossy ringlets and 
the withered arm. While yet she gazed — a 
thin, grey fibre of hair struggled out from 
beneath the dirty cap of the withered crone ; 
— it was as if the dry and meagre lock had 
had looked forth, to gaze with envy upon the 
flowing ringlets of the fair young girl ! 

“ Wilt thou sell thy hair V' asked the hag. 
“ It is a good ell in length ; and, if thou wilt, 
I will bring thee fifteen francs.” 

The young girl, tossing her rich tresses, 
first on one, and then to the other, and part- 
ing, with her wasted fingers, the ringlets 
that clustered round her forehead, lifted up 
her lar^e moist eyes, and answered with a 
sad smile. But she was hungry ; and the 
strife of hunger against her innocent and en- 
feebled vanity was joy unequalled. For fif- 
teen francs she sold the treasure of her beau- 
tiful hair. 

The old woman stooped down, and busied 
herself, amid the interruptions of her asthma- 
tic cough, with a basket in which slumbered 
the great cat. Gently, as if she had herself 
been gentle, she disturbed the cat, and com- 
menced a search among the materials of his 
bed. It was a large basket, filled with rags 
— old scarfs, once rose-coloured, but faded 
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now, of which she made wrappers for her 
head — collars and tippets, their plaits de- 
stroyed, and themselves fallen into holes, 
which she manufactured into pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs — old clocked stockings, some with 
silken calves and woollen feet, and for the 
most part without heels, either of silk or of 
wool. These she flung about her on all sides. 
The strange things were scattered round the 
chamber — old knots of rose-red riband — the 
bed-gown of dimity, benefitting the morning 
— stains, holes, ragged embroideries — all the 
horrible pele viHe of a vicious and faded lux- 
ury, wore mingled in that filthy basket ; — 
and beneath the whole, lay # pair of scissors. 
'Hi at pair of scissors was the object of the 
witch’s search. 

And then she took the scissors ; and rais- 
ing in her hand the tresses of the starving 
girl — unto the very roots — even until she 
gruzed the skin — began to cut, or rather saw, 
that ample and flowing covering, which might 
have made the envy of a queen. And the 
old hag sawed, and the scissors creaked, und 
the young thing sate cowering over the ashes 
and spoke no word. Pope has written a 
poem on the “ Rape of the Lock,” and Mar- 
montel has translated Pope’s poems. But 
there was none to sing of the long bright 
hair which fell beneath the hand of the un- 
hallowed hag. Three quarters of an hour 
did her infamous labour go on, — and then 
the sacrifice was consummated ! 

When all was done, the beautiful spoil 
was enclosed in an old theatrical journal — 
another wreck of the vile opulence of former 
days. The poor child held out her hand ; 
and the witch gave her fourteen francs, in- 
stead of the fifteen promised. And the 
young girl arose, and went silently forth. 
But the cold was piercing, and its icy shafts 
fell direct and sharp upon her shorn head. 
An hour ago and a simple cap of gauze was 
covering enough for that pretty* head ; hut 
now, the frost pierced to her brain, and was 
sore to hear. Gone were alike its beauty 
and its warmth — the glossy ringlets and the 
genial covering ; and from their meagre price, 
the poor girl was obliged to buy a warm cap, 
ere she bought bread. 

And then, the rest lasted six days — six 
mortal days of loneliness and weariness. 
But her morning’s joy was gone ! — her once 
proud moment, in each melancholy day, 
when, in a fragment of broken mirror, sne 
had been wont to gaze upon her long fair 
hair. She had parted with that unfailing 
clothing made so rich by hand of nature, 
which nad used to console her with the 
thought of its beauty, when, at times, she 
would grieve that she had no bonnet. And 
all this was lost to her for a long — long 
time. 

And then, again came hunger ; and again 
came her sad companion, Misey, — sudden 
and more silent than before ! And the poor 
girl went back to' the dwelling of the hag, 
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pressing her forehead — with her two thin 
hands ! 

The old woman was seated as she entered. 
She was darning ; mid as she darned she 
hummed a bacchic song, which had stolen 
iuto her memory because she was athirRt. 
She scarcely looked on the humble and timid 
girl, who stole, as the friendless and forsaken 
steal, into her den. 

“ All that I can do for you,” said the hag, 
abruptly, and roughly, “ is to purchase that 
tooth there, which is not wanted for any tiling 
that you can have to eat!” 

And she laid her infected finger upon a 
white and pearly tooth, worth a kingdom's 
purchase where it grew. 

The tooth which she touched — that ac- 
cursed hag !— was the very tooth which ear- 
liest shows in a. smile — the tooth first seen 
between the parting roses of the lips — the 
tooth which rests upon the lover’s brow — the* 
tooth which shapes the words, “ I love thee.” 
It gives their charms to smiles, their grace 
to tears, its accent to love, and to the flute- 
player its tone. Take away that tooth, and 
farewell flute, and farewell love ! That very 
tooth it was which the profane old sybil 
touched. 

And then, too, with such a careless air ; 
and there was such an easy indifference and 
defiance about the wretch, as she chaffered 
over her unholy bargain. 

“The young girl might bike her offer, or 
leave it, just as she pleased ! It was only 
for the sake of doing her a service ! So 
much the worse for her if she did not choose ! 
it was her own loss ! There were plenty of 
teeth to buy and sell ! llad she not given 
her a good price for her hair ?” 

The neglected girl, stupified with sorrow 
— indifferent besides, and too poor to think 
of being lovely — the forsaken girl said, 
“Yes!” — and the hag led her to the dwel- 
ling of a dentist. 

In the chain of existence, the dentist is, 
as arc the sculptor and painter, the artist of 
luxury. A man must he prosperous and 
well to do in the world, who buys a picture 
or a statue, or who gets his teeth put in or- 
der. The dentist of our old woman hastily 
displayed his CAse, prepared his instruments, 
and examined the mouth of the young girl. 
But when he beheld it so healthy — so rosy, 
fresh, and sweet (for all its teeth were regu- 
lar as a string of pearls, and had the firm 
and warm tone which announce duration) — 
then the dentist u vowed that he saw no pre- 
text for operating on that pretty mouth. 

“ 1 do not see a single tooth to straighten 
or to polish,” he said, restoring the instru- 
ment to the case. 

“You are to extract that tooth there,” 
said the old woman : “I have occasion for 
it.” 

“ I dare not do it,” returned the dentist. 

“ Then we will seek another dentist,” cried 
the old woman. 
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The dentist reflected that it was useless 
if the tooth must come out, to leave it to be 
extracted by another. And then the times 
were very hard! He took out his instru- 
ments again, and approached the young girl. 

“ If I took out one of the teeth from the 
lower jaw,” he said in a whisper to the old 
woman, “ the loss would not be seen.” 

The unmoved hag again pointed with her 
skinny finger to the tooth which she had se- 
lected ; and the dentist proceeded, without 
farther remonstrance, to his operation. It 
was long and painful. The tooth held on 
by its deepest roots. The poor girl suffered 
a frightful torture. But the dentist was a 
skilful dentist; and the tooth yielded at 
length, coming forth at the end of the in- 
strument, with only a small portion of its 
socket adhering. The* young girl was faint 
and they gave her water to drink. The old 
hag put eighteen francs in her hand — and 
after a moment’s pause, she added two more ; 
for the reflection arose within her, that the 
tooth would not shoot again, as the hair 
might; and the hag was just, after her own 
fashion. Oh ! the strange haunts in which 
the conscience hides! 

The poor girl returned to her garret, richer 
by twenty francs, and poorer by a tooth ! 
But when she saw herself again in her broken 
glass, and beheld her swollen mouth, and 
the chasm open between her red lips, — 
when she heard the air from her lungs whis- 
tle as it issued through her teeth, and saw 
the strange contortion which had replaced 
her sweet smile, —when she felt that her land- 
lord, as she paid him, spoke to her with less 
of compassion than had been his wont, — and 
when she heard echo through her sold that 
dreary word, “Ugly ! tliou art ugly !” — then 
did the poor and half-naked girl feel herself 
poor and more naked than she had ever done 
before ; and she sate down and sobbed — 
though her eyes gave no tears. And then, 
in the bitterness of her sorrow, she bowed 
her head upon her hands, and that brought 
fresh grief ; and, as she felt its nakedness, 
in this hour of her shaken spirit and deep 
desolution, her hands recoiled from the touch, 
as if they had met with red-hot iron ! 

Twenty days longer she lived upon her 
tooth — twenty sad and cheerless days — 
twenty days that heard no word of friend- 
ship, and heard no smile. She had lost the 
sole protectors that Nature had given, and 
fortune left her — her sweet, smile, and her 
fair hair ! She had sold the two friends of 
her youth ! She had parted with the rich 
ornaments that cost nothing, and yet were 
so precious, and that nothing woula replace. 
She had lain hands upon herself ; — more 
wretched, and more to be pitied, u thousand 
times, for this suicide in detail, than all the 
jmung girls who perish entirely and at once, 
the victims of a wronged and slighted love ! 

Aud then, that sad companion of her or- 
phaned fate had been removed but by the 
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thickness of a hair and the breadth of a tooth ; 
and Misery came back — and came more livid 
and more lean than before — and sprend his 
huge bat’s wings around the unfortunate girl 
— and counted her teeth one by one, and 
her hairs one by one. And at length, driven 
from her garret, and bearing with her from 
that asylum only her broken bit of mirror — 
as one bears about one a remorRe — she wan- 
dered through the streets, and once more 
took the path to the old hag's dwelling. The 
aged wretch was at her solitary meal. She 
was eating soup from a broken porringer, it 
was a succulent and fragrant soup, enriched 
with vegetables and pieces of savoury meat 
floating amid the broth. The poor girl gazed 
on the old woman as she ate, and she felt 
that she was hungry ; hut the hag felt it not. 
Yet she did not forget her cat, to whom she 
left the bottom of the porringer — the richest 
portion of the porringer. The well-fed cat 
was long ere it would touch the soup ; and 
the poor girl felt that it would not have waited 
so long for her ! 

When the cursed old hag had wiped her 
chin with her arm, her arm with her hand, 
and her hand on the pocket of her petticoat, 
she said to the girl, “ 1 have found something 
else for thee, my child, since thou hast cour- 
age. Come along with me; and 1 will take 
thee to one who will pay thee well. Come 
on — and tremble not!” 

“ I will go with you,” said the miserable 
orphan. “ But 1 am hungry. Give me a 
morsel of the bread which I see there, and I 
will eat it as I go along.” 

So saving, she seized eagerly on the bread ; 
but the nag arrested her arm. 

“ It would do thee harm, my child ! It is 
lucky for the business which we have in hand, 
that thou hast not eaten.” 

And the two went out together. But the 
old hag did not choose to be compromised 
by the public contact of one poorer than her 
poor self ; and she desired the young girl to 
walk at a distance, and follow whither she 
should lead. Now the old woman had on 
new shoes, purchased with the orphan’s hair, 
whereas the orphan wore a pair of old slip- 
pers, and full of holes. The old woman had 
a shawl over her shoulders, bought with the 
orphan’s tooth ; while the shoulders of the 
orphan where almost hare. 

They paused before a house of showy ap- 
pearance in the Rue de Tournon, traversed 
a spacious court, and mounted a narrow 
staircase on the left hand. 'When they 
reached the second story, the old woman 
rang a bell ; the door was opened by a ser- 
vant in rich lively, and the two females were 
introduced into the house. 

The apartment had a promising look. 
There was a turning latlie in the middle of 
the room, evidently designed for amusement 
more than labour, and fitted up in a manner 
which announced rather the toy of a young 
man of good family, than the machine of a 
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simple workman. In the corner of the room 
a tall man, lancet in hand, and in the atti- 
tude of the most profound pre-occupation, 
was busied in scientifically bleeding a cab- 
bage-leaf. He selected the most delicate 
veins of the innocent vegetable ; and when 
by the use of his instrument, he had succeeded 
in drawing a little blood, — that is to say, u 
small issue of the whitish juice of the leaf, — 
he uttered an exclamation of satisfaction, ns 
self-gratulatory as if he had just given the 
finishing turn to a pipe for himself, ora silk- 
reel for his sisters. 

The old woman approached, dragging after 
her the young girl. 

“ M. Henri,” said she to the young man, 
“ I have brought you the vein for which you 
applied to me. Look there ! abundant choice 
for you is here, i should think ! Look how 
all these pretty veins cross each other, be- 
neath the silvery skin. This is better than 
your cabbage-leaves, I fancy!” 

And M. Henri- — an Esculapius of eighteen 
years old, a physician of fifteen days’ stand- 
ing, and an anatomist since yesterday — took 
the white and beautifully-shaped arm, and 
looked at it with a small smile of self-suffi- 
ciency. 

He gazed — not on the poor girl, so pale, 
and yet so beautiful — not on the young bosom 
which throbbed so wildly — not on the eye, 
blue as heaven, which looked up to him so 
supplicatingly — not even on the hand, so 
delicately small, which lay in his own ; — of 
all that charming body, he gazed only on one 
object — one single vein ! Without uttering 
a word — cold and insensible as his own lan- 
cet, lie made on the blue vein of that poor 
hungry girl — a vein in which she sold to him 
without knowing its price — his apprentice- 
ship as a bleeder of men — he, who, up to 
that, day, had been a bleeder of cabbages! 

Behold the triumph of science over our 
young men of the present day ! They* have 
neither passions, nor hearts, nor pity, nor 
love ! Shew them a beautiful woman ; — she 
must stand at the bar of justice, to attract 
the notice of tlie student in law ; she must 
have a vein to breathe, ere she will be looked 
upon by the student in medicine. Poor 
girls ! And suppose you had a mistake with 
the vein, M. Henri! There would have 
been a woman less in the world, and that’s 
all, I suppose !” — But then, M. llenri, knew 
very well what he was doing, and could not 
make a mistake : he had already bled such 
a quantity of cabbage-leaves! 

1 will not tell you the price that Henri 
paid the poor girl for her vein : it would 
make you tremble ! The meanest barber of 
the old time would have blushed to make a 
fee so small for bleeding a clown. True it 
is, to be sure, if the blood were to be paid 
for, that there flowed but little from the open 
vein ; for the poor girl had but little left to 
lose! 

And M. Henri, all triumphant for his first 
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bleeding, dismissed the two females : and he 
left a little blood upon the point of his lancet, 
that he might shew his sisters how skilful a 
bleeder he was become. — Stick to your cab- 
bage-leaves, M. Henri ! 

The old woman led the fainting girl to a 
tavern ; and, as they went along, she said, 
“ Thou seest, my child, that I was right in 
forbidding thee to eat. Nothing is more 
hurtful than bleeding, during digestion. But 
now, that it is over, we will go and drink 
together/’ 

And tliev went, nnd the hag drank of the 
wine for which the orphan paid ; and if any 
one had said to the accursed wretch, “It is 
blood which thou drinkest !” — she would 
have answered confidently, 4 4 N o — it is wine ! * ’ 

It was my design, when I commenced this 
sad history, to narrate to you, circumstan- 
tially, all the partial sales of this forlorn girl. 
All of her body she sold — all save that only 
which so many of her sex sell — her virtue ! 
The hapless girl, after having sold her vein 
to a student, sold her head to a painter- She 
sate for a subject in a city of the plague, — so 
pale was she ! Then they put rouge upon 
her, — and she may be seen to-day amongst 
the saints, in the Church of Saint-Estephe, 
and in the Cathedral of Antwerp. She sold 
her neck to a modeller ; ahd the plaster, un- 
skilfully applied, took away for ever the down 
of the peach. Her shoulder and her foot she 
sold to a statuary — the bosses of her head to 
a craniologist — and her hours of slumber to 
a disciple of Mcsmer. She sold her dreams 
to a cook, who speculated in the Lottery — 
and her entire body to the Gyinnase Drama- 
tique theatre, as a figurante. Had she been 
in London, she would have sold her corps, to 
a surgeon ; hut we live in a land where 
corpses are abundant and fetch nothing ! 

This climax of misery will, doubtless, 
delight the Quarterly , for Jules Janin 
has almost as admirable an idea of his 
countrymen as has that periodical itself. 

° Had she been in London she would 
have sold her corpse to a surgeon , but 
we live in a land ( France ) where corpses 
are abundant , and fetch nothing !” 

Ficlor Hugo is cruelly dealt with. 
Our critic has mercilessly inflicted on 
his readers whole quires of rhymes, as 
the best specimens of the Walter Scott 
of France. It is certain that Victor’s 
great work. The “Notre Dame,” is 
widely known in England ; but Victor’s 
remaining prose works, and his tragedies, 
are replete with innoxious passages of 
great literary strength ; is it right, cer- 
tainly, invariably to quote the worst pas- 
sages of a national literature ? Surely 
our author can never have read the best ; 
but how came he to meet with every- 
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body’s worst passages, we are at a loss 
to determine. 

Did our author mean to quote Beren- 
ger’s blasphemous song as a refutation or 
a confirmation of the strictures of the 
Quarterly ? If the latter, he has strangely 
swerved from his intentions in the outset 
of his performances. 

The best departments in these two vo- 
lumes are the various sketches, in abstract, 
of the works, and the peculiarities of the 
authors, these are given with fairness 
find some ability. 

Want of moral perception is the chief 
fault of these volumes ; want of taste is 
the next in magnitude ; in conclusion, 
we earnestly recommend Mr. G. W. 
Reynolds to read with a more discrimi- 
nating spirit, before he again assumes 
the critical pen as a guide for the taste 
of his countrymen. He is evidently a 
young author, and he will improve if he 
will awake to the voice of truth. 


Friendship's Offering , for 1840. 

This the first arrival of the annuals for 
“ Christmas presents” and ‘ new year’- 
gifts/ has, in consequence, priority of re- 
view. The plates, although we are not 
particularly partial to chamber scenery 
of private life, yet “The Renegade,” 
painted by H. Andrews, and engraved 
by Cook, will insure both artists consi- 
derable praise, bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that dame nature did not give to the 
black foot-boy a better pair of legs, when 
entering upon such aconspicuous service. 
The “ Alhambra,” though not of the 
first class of engraving, will greatly please 
the majority of beholders, and, excepting 
the faces, is very attractive — this is a 
fitting subject for the pencil. The oft 
depicted, and here well engraved and 
accurately drawn “ Melrose Abbey,” is 
another plate of interest. 

To be duly appreciated, the intention 
of Miss Fanny Corbeaux’s design of the 
“ Co-heiresses,” must be known, and 
the artificial conception will be highly 
valued. In such a moment, and under 
such anxious circumstances, we shonld, 
however, have thought that both the 
ladies’ (very little) mouths would have 
been at least partly open, here they are 
closed even to a fault, particularly the 
lips of the Lady Alice. W. H. Simmons 
has shewn great talent in the engraving. 
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The story is by the pen of Miss Agnes 
Strickland. 

Had we not afterwards read the 
“ Plague-Treasure,” a Sicilian tale, we 
should have largely drawn upon it for 
our pages. The subject is a love story 
of the days of Fairfax, in which are well 
delineated the pangs of disobedience ; 
the effects of modern pride ; generous 
sisterly affection, and generosity of cha- 
racter in a parliamentary general, with 
an unusually happy conclusion. It ap- 
proaches, indeed, in character to some 
of the “ Tales of the English Chronicles, M 
by the same lady, which have appeared 
in our pages. 

The “ Landscape in Bulgaria,” is 
harsh and insipid, although in part, as 
“ the cottage” — well engraved. “ The 
Fair Student,” the frontispiece, will bear 
good company, as one of the stout fa- 
mily of our own Isabella. It is, how- 
ever, well engraved, and good. 

“ The Family of Lady Burghersh,” by 
herself, reflects great credit upon her 
ladyship, in every respect. 

The prose contents are well sustained : 
“ Egypt” is an excellent article — useful 
and ornamental. “ Cairo” possesses the 
same character. The Hon. Mr. Erskine 
Norton has written from llio Janeiro a 
very fine historical tale, the “ Son of 
Solyman.” It is too long to quote, oc- 
cupying upwards of fifty pages, but de- 
serves to be a favourite. The “ Doctor’s 
Two Patients,” and “ My Cousin and 
the Curate,” are both tales of merit. 
“St. John’s Interpretation of the Dream,” 
is a fine, wild story, in the supernatural 
style in which he excels. Miss Camilla 
Toulmin has penned “ Constance” in 
her usually pleasing style. But we must 
here exclaim against the great similarity 
of fabric of so many of the tales in this 
volume. Unequal loves, denials, dying 
swains, soul-tormented and confiding 
maidens, hopeless expectations, se- 
cret marriages, enraged parents or guar- 
dians, deaths or reconcilements, happy 
removal of hostile parties, when smiling 
fortune raises the lovers (or the wedded) 
into stations of equal affluence ; these 
circumstances arc presented to the reader 
as frequently, and with as little variation 
as the several small dwellings in the 
Regent’s-park — they are not exactly 
alike — the rooms are differently disposed, 
the stone fashioned into something of a 
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different form, but still they closely resem- 
ble each other, and are in fact built 
of exactly the same materials. 

“ The Plague Treasure,” by J. A. St. 
John : — “ At the mouth of the little river 
Elicona, on the noithern coast of Sicily, 
there is a small fishing-village, known 
by the euphonious name of San Felice.” 
There dwelt Teodulo, an orphan, who, 
in conjunction with two others, owned a 
boat, by means of which and harpooning, 
they caught mullet and dory for their 
subsistence. Felice, the patron of the 
village, and of the whole sea in their 
neighbourhood, on one occasion, how- 
ever, determined to afflict them with 
disappointment, and not a mullet or dory 
shewed its head above water. For a 
while they waited patiently, and while 
thus continuing to bewail their misfor- 
tunes, they vented their anger against 
their patron saint and extinguished their 
torches, by which they had previously 
hoped to attract the fish to their boots, 
when the respondent moon soon exhibited 
to their admiring gaze the whole face of 
the surrounding country. Conversation, 
at length, after many mutual endeavours 
to dispossess their minds of fear, turned 
upon the subject of the treasure sup- 
posed to be concealed at the time of the 
last great plague, under the ruins of the 
chateau of the Count, di Caltelnero, on 
the bank of the Elicona, as well as in 
various other parts of the Yal Dcmoni, 
or valley of the Devil, a name bestowed 
on all that corner of the island. The 
fear that the plague should be again let 
loose by disturbing the soil, had caused 
the government to proclaim it death for 
any one who should disturb the soil. 
But this youth had a reason for setting 
the laws at defiai icq. He was acquainted 
with the daughter of one wealthy Messer 
Mazeo Petronelli, who had a daughter 
known by the sweet name of Angelica, 
and esteemed, for her beauty, the very 
flower of San Felice. The ambitions 
fisherman had dared to cast upon her an 
eye of affection, “ and very marvellous 
to tell, she herself, despite of what her 
parents called her high-born hopes, con- 
descended to smile on the addresses of 
her humble lover ; so far forgetting the 
dignity of her station as to indulge him 
with private interviews, and seriously to 
meditate bestowing upon him her hand.” 
Urged by such motives, Teodulo and 
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his companions visited the forbidden spot, 
taking with them secretly in their boat 
the necessary implements for digging up 
the treasure, going there only on alter- 
nate nights, after the population had 
gone to rest, as they were compelled to 
catch fish for their daily support. 

There was at this time, amongst many 
lovers of the fair and beautiful Angelica, 
one ‘ Master Damiano, a man equally 
selfish and revengeful,” who studying 
appearances, calculated upon certain suc- 
cess, could he but remove the humble 
fisherman from his path. Accordingly 
he watched his motions narrowly, and 
one unlucky night, when the awfully 
boisterous state of the weather prevented 
the fishermen from putting their boats 
to sea, when the elements seemed in- 
deed to war against their enterprise, lie 
tracked them on their landway, as ac- 
cording to custom, Teodulo and his com- 
panions revisited the forbidden soil, 
where disappointment as yet had alone 
attended their efforts then, it was that 

“ The loud voice and footsteps of the storm 
so completely monopolized their attention, 
that they could think of nothing else, other- 
wise they might have perceived that they 
were not the only persons who were travel- 
ling towards the spot where the treasure lay 
concealed. Another company, more nume- 
rous than theirs, crept stealthily at their 
heels, so as almost constantly to command a. 
view of them, while they themselves remain- 
ed concealed beneath the shadows of the 
trees. Ignorant of this circumstance, the 
fishermen hurried forward, feeling their ima- 
ginations elated at times by the danger 
which surrounded them, though tlic quick 
throb and hurried palpitation of their hearts 
appeared to indicate, by a kind of instinctive 
presentiment, the approach of evil. Acci- 
dent often causes a kind of harmony between 
base and treacherous deeds, and the scene 
in which they arc performed. A chain of 
enemies invisibly encircled the humble trea- 
sure-seekers, watched their footsteps, and 
prepared to pounce upon them at the most 
inauspicious moment. Farther removed, 
however, in the dim background of events, 
lay another source of hope and fear, equally 
unknown to the betrayers and the betrayed. 
By what motives each were actuated, may 
hereafter appear : for the present it will 
be sufficient to say, that wnile one party 
kept watch ovev the movements of Teodulo 
and companions, another watched the watch- 
ers. The enthusiastic eveavators had now 
some time arrived," 

And continued zealously at their labours 
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— which we regret we have not space 
to describe in the author’s own words. 
“ The eye of Firmino,” one of the com- 
pany, who at length stood upright to 
rest his back a little, 

“Glancing round at tlic screen of foilage, 
which wore a curious aspect in the beaming 
torcli-light, appeared suddenly to rest on 
something which immediately brought his 
heart into his throat, and caused the pickaxe 
to drop from his hand. Constitutionally su- 
perstitious, and with a fancy highly wrought 
upon by the strange and lawless occupation 
in which he was engaged, he was in momen- 
tary expectation of a visit from the ancient 
legendary inhabitants of the valley; and now 
lie saw, or seemed to see, a row of devilish 
faces, smiling and grinning upon them from 
between the trunks of the trees. He imme- 
diately communicated his suspicions to his 
companions, who, at first inclined to laugh 
at him, were soon convinced, by tlic evi- 
dence of their senses, that, whether the 
intruders were men or devils, they them- 
selves were discoverod, and might in conse- 
quence be called upon to pay the forfeit 
of their lives. The first movement of Teo- 
dulo was to hurl the torch into the river, 
which was scarcely done before a number of 
men rushed upon, surrounded, and made 
them prisoners even in the pit itself. Two 
or three of their captors now took out small 
lanterns from under their cloaks, by the 
light of which Teodulo perceived that they 
were in the hands of the Sbirri, under the 
direction of his old rival Damiano, who 
taunted and insulted him with a bitter joy, 
which none but rivals can feel. Good strong 
cords were forthwith produced; the hands 
of tlic prisoners were tied behind their backs, 
and all three loosely connected together by 
a rope ; which done, the officers of police, 
moving a-licad, began to conduct the way 
down the valley. They had not, how- 
ever, proceeded far before affairs assumed 
a new aspect. A man springing forward 
from among the bushes, stood facing them 
in the pathway tolerably well lighted up by 
the Sbirri ’s lanterns, and commanded tnem 
to release their prisoners. Several other 
men dropping down on various sides from 
the rocks formed a line across the track, 
and by their dress and weapons were soon 
known to be the followers of the bandit 
chief Ercole, brother of Basillo. The pre- 
sent leader, however, was not that formida* 
blc robber ; but his lieutenant, Aroldo, 
who cooly explained to the police who he 
was, and his motives for undertaking to 
deliver tee prisoners. “ Look you,” said 
he ; 11 though Basillo there lias not the cou- 
rage to join his brother in the mountains, 
but is poor spirited enough to prefer the 
mean occupation of a fisherman to the ho- 
nourable life of a bandit, Ercole will not 
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allow him be molested. You know my 
captain ; if his commands be disobeyed he 
will reduce San Felice to ashes, cut your 
throats every one, and fling your worthless 
carcasses into the sea, to be food for Basillo's 
mullets. So take my advice, and give up 
the prisoners quietly. I had due notice of 
your movements, and could have prevented 
your taking them ; but was willing to con- 
vince you, in this manner, how superior our 
power is to that of the law.” Tlie Sbirri, 
though no fire-eaters, were yet sufficient 
arithmeticians to discover that, they were at 
least four to one, and therefore resolved, 
for this time, not to knock under to the 
banditti. In a haughty tone they command- 
ed Araldo out of the way, and upon his con- 
temptuous refusal, the long guns of the 
Sbirri were immediately presented and fired. 
One of the bandits dropped, upon which the 
others, discharging their carbines, and draw- 
ing their swords, rushed upon the pol:> ?, 
and a desperate conflict ensued, in the midst 
of which Damiano attempted to effect his 
escape. For this purpose he sldied off to- 
wards the left, but one of the robbers keep- 
ing his eye upon him as he moved croucli- 
ingly towards the bank of the river, seized 
liis arm with a lion’s gripe, and whispering 
in his ear, “ Ercole has business with you;” 
sought to drag him up the glen. But the 
traitor, rendered desperate by terror, offered 
a furious resistance ; upon which the robber 
closed with him, threw his arms about his 
body, and endeavoured to lift him from the 
ground. In the struggle their feet slipped, 
and, the hank being somewhat steep, they 
rolled downward together, and fell into the 
river. Still (he bandit would not let go his 
hold, hut, drenched and dripping as they 
were, lie drew his prisoner on shore where 
he put an end to all resistance, by swearing 
that if he did not go quietly along with him, 
lie would pul his dagger to its right use and 
leave his body where they stood. Brought 
to reason by this delicate insinuation, Da- 
miano allowed himself to be bound and con- 
ducted captive to the Val Demoni. Mean- 
while the combat proceeded with unexampled 
fury on the other side of the stream. Both 
Sbirri and bandits exhibited proofs of un- 
doubted valour. The firing of muskets, of 
carbines, of pistols, was of short continu- 
ance ; there being no possibility of reloading 
in tho dark amidst, the shocks of repeated 
attacks. But the fight was continued with 
sword and dagger until several had fallen 
on both sides : at length, numbers carried it. 
The bandits were completely routed, and 
compelled to retreat; while the Shim, elated 
with their victory, though purchased by se- 
veral lives, proceeded with their prisoners 
down the valley. It was now discovered 
that Damiano was missing, hut it was not 
thought prudent to make any search for 
him; so, without much caring whether he 
Was dead or captive, they made the best 
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of their way to San Felice; from whence, at 
day-break, theprisoners were hurried away 
to Messina. The power of the bandit chief, 
Ercole, being familiar to all readers of re- 
cent Sicilian history, who are aware that 
for many years he set the government at 
defiance, and compelled it to take a portion 
of his band into its service, I shall not 
dwell on that well-known fact, but proceed 
to explain his relation with the fisherman, 
Basillo. Ercolc was the eldest of a nume- 
rous family of sons, who had all, with the 
exception of Basillo, embraced the profes- 
sion, honourable and respected in Sicily, of 
a robber. Ercole of course first entered the 
band as an ordinary thief, hut exhibiting 
great talent and expertness in his business, 
united with indomitable energy and courage, 
courage n tout? (prnivr, be gradually rose 
to the rank of chief. His followers were so 
mun (‘roiis as to constitute an army, divided 
into two classes, one of which might be said 
to live in camp, under the immediate eye of 
their commander; while the other, dispersed 
through tin* neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages, carried on various trades and profes- 
sions ; disposed of tho booty taken by their 
brethren, and furnished them with whatever 
intelligence it imported them to obtain. Ba- 
sillo, however keptupno correspondence with 
his daring and powerful brother, content to 
live in obscurity, though, as has been seen, 
not iu sensible to the charms of wealth, if it 
could he honestly obtained. He was beheld 
with nfiectionutc pity by Ercole, who though 
he could not make a gentleman of him, still 
fell in his behalf tin* strong tie of blood, and 
was resolved that no evil which he could 
avert should befall him. When information 
respecting the treachery of Damiano reached 
the mountain of the banditti, Ercole was 
absent, with nearly all his forces; but his 
lieutenant, Araldo, who trusted, as lie was 
well authorized to do, in the magic of their 
name, resolved on attempting the rescue of 
Basillo, in the manner and with the result 
before described. Having failed in their en- 
terprise, a thing wholly unusual with them, 
the robbers returned in no very pleasant hu- 
mour towards their haunts, in order to re- 
ceive tho orders of their chief, respecting 
their further movements. Damiano, as we 
may be sure, was not treated with too much 
gentleness ; he was, in fact, comforted with 
the assurance that if anything untoward hap- 
pened to the fisherman, he should be roasted 
to death by a slow fire. Their home, which 
they reached by the evening of the following 
day, lay in those vast volcanic caverns with 
which the mountains, in all that part of the 
island, are perforated like a rabbit-warren ; 
many of them haling several adits and exits, 
and branching and extending for miles 
through the porous rocks. When Ercole, 
after a somewhat protracted absence re- 
turned, Damiano, before him, beheld with 
terror the grim ferocious countenances which 
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thronged around him. Informed of what 
had taken place, the chiefj seated in a huge 
chair cut in the lava, and waited on by nu- 
merous attendants, with torches the light of 
which exhibited the vastness but not the 
whole dimensions of the dusky cavern, com- 
manded Damian o before him, and placing 
in his hands a letter, said, “ Messer Da- 
miano, you know me. I utter neither re- 
proaches nor threats. Deliver that to the 
Prince of Villafranca. It will he followed 
by the liberation of my brother and his 
companions. You will know that they owe 
their safety to me, and that knowledge will 
inform you that it is not safe for any man 
in this part of Sicily, to expose himself to 
my anger. Go, do exactly as 1 bid you, 
and then return to your village, where, if 
you conduct yourself properly, you will be 
suffered to live unmolested. A party of my 
men will conduct you to the gates of Mes- 
sina. You now know your errand." Dn- 
miano had penetrated too far into the cha- 
racter of Ercole, and was too much impress- 
ed with respect for his person, to dream of 
disobeying. ' 

The history of the whole transaction 
had found its way before breakfast to the 
fireside of every house in the village. 
Every body was thrown into consterna- 
tion, not knowing whether the plague- 
smitten gold had been discovered or not. 
“During the whole day no man had 
courage to put to sea,” few even to quit 
their homes — “ every body fasted ; can- 
dles without number were burned before 
images and pictures of the Virgin, and 
their patron saint ; in many, vows were 
made, that they quite clogged the at- 
mosphere, and impeded each other’s pro- 
gress upwards.” 

No one, however, felt more poignant 
anguish than Angelica, “ whose love for 
Teodulo was sincere and deep, as it was 
imprudent and unworldly.” She learned 
all the peculiarities from Biasia, her 
nurse, who had early made the tour of 
the village. Promegrfinates, grapes, and 
cakes remained untasted on the breakfast 
table. Her look betrayed her grief'. 

“ The old man expressed bis sorrow for 
wliat had happened, particularly on account 
of Teodulo, a youth of whom he professed to 
think very favourably, — so favourably in- 
deed, that he had intended, he said, to re- 
commend him as son-in-law to his vine- 
dresser, .Giovanni Smarachi; hut now his 
awful attempt at breaking a law necessary 
for the public safety, would defeat every- 
body’s hopes in favour of him ; he would be 
cut off in tlie flower of his age. There was 
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no hope of escape, no chance of any com- 
mutation of punishment. 

“ At these words Angelica fell back in 
her chair. The paleness of death came over 
her countenance, and she would have dropned 
to the floor, had not her mother and her 
nurse hastened to support her. When a 
little recovered, she professed to feel so ex- 
treme a dread of the plague, that the very 
thought of it had overcome her.” 

The warm hearted, generous and lov- 
ing Angelica now turned over in her 
mind every means in her power to effect 
her beloved’s release from the almost cer- 
tain death which awaited him, and her 
worthy father resolved, if possible, to get 
the sentence commuted to the more leni- 
ent visitation of perpetual confinement 
on board the galleys ; but Angelica re- 
solved even secretly to proceed to Mes- 
sina to plead for the life of Toledo. Her 
timidity got the better of her “ resolves, 
and doubts, anxieties and apprehensions 
filled her mind. The festivities of Vara 
were, however, fast approaching, and she 
hoped some kind Providence might lead 
her to Messina to enable her to present 
her petition to the prince. 

“ As thoughts like these were passing in 
her mind, the figure of a limn moving to- 
wards her, appeared at tlie further extremity 
of the walk. Greatly alarmed, her first 
thought was to effect her escape, hut while 
she was deliberating, time was allowed for 
the figure to draw near. The object of her 
apprehension excited a very different feeling. 
It was Teodulo himself. With a wild scream 
of joy she hounded forward to meet him, and 
falling upon his neck, indulged for some 
time her emotions in silence. His own ut- 
terance was choked with rapture, which the 
recollection of his unhappy position, how- 
ever, speedily dashed and subdued. He had, 
on his way home from prison, from which 
the application of Ercole had released him, 
formed tlie design of quitting Sail Felice, 
and had now come to impart his resolution 
to Angelica, and take leave of her for a time 
at least, if not for ever. When the tumult 
of their feelings had somewhat subsided, they 
mutually communicated their thoughts, An- 
gelica, protesting before Heaven that, though 
nothing could induce her to act lmdutifuUy 
towards her parents, she would yet firmly 
resist all attempts to unite her to another 
man. By various arguments she convinced 
Teodulo that it would be better to remain 
concealed for a few days somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, while she broke her mind to 
her mother, and endeavoured to obtain her 
countenance. To his own cottage he wag 
ashamed to return, looking upon nimself as 
the laughing-stock of the whole village.” » 
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Reckless of consequences, and still 
bent upon discovering the hidden trea- 
sure, crossing the Elicona, he once again 
entered the well-known path, and follow- 
ing it in its windings, in a short time he 
reached the spot which had brought upon 
him such great calamity ; there, however, 
he saw only a pool, wherein, instead of 
the sought-for treasures “ he beheld only 
the golden images of the stars, and cross- 
ing the stream in despair, he sat down 
until day-break, tossing about the mould 
and rock here and there with his staff, 
when suddenly its point stuck fast in 
something. 

“ Stooping down to ascertain the cause, 
he discovered a small metal ring, at th^ 
sight of which all his former hopes instanta- 
neously revived. First looking around to 
observe whether he was again watched, he 
hastily cleared away the mud with hie hands 
and saw before him the top of an iron chest. 
It was fast locked, hut with one of the pick- 
axes which he found in the grass where lie 
and his companions had left them, he at 
length burst it open, and behold it was 
filled with gold. Not one piece, however, 
did Teodulo appropriate to himself. He 
closed the lid, covered it over with mud and 
weeds, and returning in the evening to the 
village, revealed the fact to his companions. 
They were easily persuaded to set the law 
once more at defiance, and in the course of 
that night the contents of the chest fairly 
divided, were deposited in the cottages of 
Teodulo and his friends. It will readib he 
imagined that no obstacle to Teodulo’s union 
with Angelica now remained. His marriage 
was immediately solemnized, upon which 
the humble fisherman was transformed into 
a landed proprietor, and took up his quar- 
ters in the aristocratic domicile of Messer 
Marco Petronelli. 

“ Five or six years after the events nar- 
rated in the preceding chapter, I passed a 
few days with my friend Salter at San Felice, 
on our way from Palermo to Messina. Being 
both great admirers of Catholic churches — 
of the treasures of art they contain, and still 
more of the laudable spirit that keeps them 
open at all hours to the devotion and piety 
of the natives and strangers, we strolled up 
early in the morning to the romantic little 
hill on which the shrine of San Felice is 
situated. On approaching the edifice, we 
overtook a gentleman who appeared to be 
proceeding thither on the same errand as 
ourselves. Having crossed the churchyard, 
we beheld, on turning round a projecting 
buttress, a sight far transcending the merits 
of any picture in Sicily. It was a mother 
with her two children, who having been pay- 
ing her devotions at the shrine of the Virgin, 
was now issuing forth into the morning air, 
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her heart filled with love and holy joy, and 
her face beaming brightly with maternal 
tenderness. Her eldest child, pressing close 
to her side on the right hand, prilled sport- 
ively at the end of her kerchief. The younger, 
a lovely boy of about two years old, was 
seated on her left shoulder, and had evidently 
been playing with the tangles of her hair. 
Upon him the mother’s eyes were bent up- 
wards with a look of inexpressible love. Her 
fair neck and exquisite countenance were 
lighted up with the beams of the morning 
sun, while a black cross, the symbol of her 
faith, hung suspended from her bosom. My 
friend, passionately admiring whatever is 
beautiful, exclaimed, ‘ Would to Heaven I 
might be permitted to sketch the lady as 
she stands ! ' The stranger, who was within 
hearing, turned round sharply, and eyeing 
us from head to foot, observed with evident 
pleasure and animation, * Why so you may, 
sir, for ’tis my wife.’ 

“ The pencil was immediately out, and on 
a card which the artist carried in his pocket, 
the first sketch of the beautiful picture, a 
representation of which the reader here he 
holds. The acquaintance commenced in this 
casual rencontre * did no} terminate here. 
Messer Teodulo, for it was he, invited us to 
his home, where we remained several weeks, 
admiring at once the sweetness and delicacy 
of his wife and children, and the moral 
beauty and noble spirit of affection which 
brooded over the whole household. From 
the lips of the happy pair themselves, con- 
firmed by the testimony of their parents, did 
we learn the particulars of the foregoing nar- 
rative. Many were the sketches which the 
enthusiastic artist made both of mother and 
children, while I, who could command the 
instrumentality of no material pencil, al- 
lowed their loveliness to engrave itself on 
my heart, to be represented by such colours 
of language as are at my disposal. Tims 
has the reader been introduced to Angelica 
and Teodulo, from whom we, with much 
satisfaction, learned that both Basillo and 
Firmino were married and prosperous ; while 
Damiano continued a sullen bachelor. Such, 
upon honest and upright minds were the 
felicitous results of the Plague Treasure.” 

Mr. Harrison, the editor, has a very 
light domestic love story, entitled “ The 
Painter,” which the frontispiece illus- 
trates. We do not admire his taste in 
poetry, and we think he i& too apt to 
mistake singularity for a new sort of 
genius. Neither ought he to praise his 
poets in the preface — that is the critic’s 
part if they deserve it. His own ap- 
proval and praise are manifested by the 
insertion of the contributions. 

And here we will allude to the preface 
in this work, which is edited by that 
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•run* very prettily towards the latter part 
about a third of the whole ; but we find 
nought in the beginning suitable to 
the subject, or worthy of the great pains 
bestowed upon it by the editor. 

“ For me my soul shall build a palace home, 
Blue-roofed above by ether’s ample dome, 
Where flowers shall drink the rainbow’s 
tearful ray, 

And silver fountains warble night and day. 
Bright shapes of love shuli tnrong around 
me there, 

Incarnate visions of the wise and fair ; 

There Lesbian Sappho, fresh from out the 
surge, 

Shall oft repeat, poor swan! her ocean dirge; 
And ministering spirits round me flock, 

Like those which soothed Prometheus on 
his rock. 

The stars shall make me music as they roll, 
And Jove’s own nectar mantle in a bowl 
Fresh dewed by Hebe’s lip ! Oh, who would 
lie 

Among the shards of earth, and never try 
One bold and skyward flight ? Poor spirit 
bird, 

Whose dust-defiled plumes have never stirred 
Toward their ether-home! say, wherefore 
build 

Thine own eternal prison cage, and gild 
Its bars thus gaily? Know’st not even he, 
The small mechanic of the mulberry-tree, 
Who spins around, in many a patient fold, 
His filmy shroud of vegetable gold, — 
Dreams of some future time, when from the 
gloom 

That curtains round his ante-natal tomb, 

The sun shall wake to life a georgeous thing 
With robe of feathered show, and Psyche 
wing 

A child of light and air, and insect dove, 
Whose all of life is dedicate to love. 

Open to all the application lies, 

Go to the worm, thou sluggard, and be 

Now pass we on to the last poetical 
contribution editorially commended. It 
is by Thomas Miller, author of 44 A Day 
in the Woods,” “ Royston Gower,’* 
44 Fair Rosamond,” which deserves all 
that has been said of it. We can only 
here quote one verse and do so for the 
beautiful imagery in the sixth line : — 

“ See how the roof from clustering columns 
sprung, 

Like some high forest-walk embowered 
and lene ; 

No branch is there in wild disorder flung, 
But each arched bough has with it fellow 
grown, 
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Looking as if, while they in beauty hung, 
Their growth was checked, ana changed 
at once to stone ; 

The bundled stems of each low arm bereft 
And their wide-spreading boughs for span- 
ning arches left.” 

In conclusion, wc trust that our 
comments, if just, may tend to render 
the next year’s Friendship’s Offering 
still more acceptable, and if over se- 
vere, that such was the service we in- 
tended, and erewe close the book we can- 
not help feelingas a last peep, an awaken- 
ing interest for the Scythian mother : — 
her smiles, and those of her intelligent 
infant are growing fast to win our hearts 
to feel, and pento write in commendation 
of that which is so prettily and nobly 
presented to us. 


Forget-me-not , for 1840. 

The illustrations of the 44 Forget-me- 
not,” for the year 1840, commence with 
a whole length likeness of the Queen, 
drawn and engrved by Hall ; next fol- 
lows Count Egmont surrendering to the 
Duke of Alba, which is full of wok, en- 
graved by Hall. The principal female 
figure in 44 The Masquerade ” is spirited 
and elegant ; it is drawn by T. Cor- 
bould, and engraved by Rolls. 4 The 
Princes in the Tower’ would be an 
excellent plate, were it not for some 
extraordinary defect in the lower side of 
the cheek, and indeed the face itself*, of 
Prince Richard ; the whole details of the 
chamber are well worthy of Leslie, but 
the lamplight surely could not fall as it 
does on the back of one of the princes, 
on the foot of the bed, and on the off side 
of the other prince ; we suspect the lamp 
was not lighted when the artist made the 
design, though far be it from us to say 
thatheworkedinthe dark. The light fall- 
ing as it appears to do in the print, must 
have also lit up the opposite side of 
the room, which excepting a ray on the 
face on a pendant picture, is in absolute 
darkness. We like very much the Eve of 
the Fisherman, and the mechanical rays 
are well darted. The maiden's face and 
figure are good, although spoilt by the 
badly finished wrist and hand, and Leon's 
face is too archly feminine, even for 
a cooing fisherman ; the dog, too, leaps 
right merrily and playfully before the 
[THE 60URT 
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gentleman. “ If there be/' says the 
editor, “any difference, in the feelings 
with which he comes forward with ano- 
ther volume, it consists in the increased 
pride and confidence with which, while 
he hopes the prose will at least bear 
comparison with former years, he points 
to its poetical contents ! ! ! “ Poetry,” 

he continues, “ is the department which 
he has ever cultivated with scrupulous 
care, and, he flatters himself, never with 
so much success as in the present in- 
stance.” 

Shall we as reviewers, because a pret- 
ty book is presented to us, (one so indeed 
in its general matter, quantity of engrav- 
ings, type and finish), flatter too; or 
shall we without scruple present a speci- 
men of this choice poetry to the editor’s 
surely awakening judgment. Mistaken 
friendship, rather than an opinion ol its 
possessing merit, must indeed have gained 
his heart to have suffered him to have 
given his approval of such intolerable 
trash. If we are over severe, not the 
editor, but ourselves will have to answer 
for it — but we think we are piloting the 
contributors and benefitting the expectant 
purchasers of the year 1841, as well as 
in the end, the publisher’s themselves by 
a service of the greatest value, else would 
we not have taken so much pains in the 
doing it. We know full well that good 
and beautiful poetry is a very rare article 
in the present day, nor would we have 
been thus warm in the editorial con- 
flict, had not the editor himself chal- 
lenged the opinions of every reviewer, 
who by friendly or contemptuous silence, 
might seem to agree in the merit of so 
unjustly lauded poetical contributions of 
“ Friendship’s Offering,” thinking them 
all the while beneath criticism. Read this, 

TO C. IT. 

WITH MY FUIST BOOK. 

Tliou wilt not spurn my gift ; although it be 
My earliest venture on that sea of storms 
Where young Ambition fondly dares to launch 
His argosy of hope in quest of fame. 

My voyage hath been a long one ; and, alas? 
My bark, unpiloted by genius’ star, 

Is drifting havenless ; the deathless prize 
As distant now as ever . Let it pass — • 
For, though the laurel will not grace my 
grave, 

This “ frail memorial” will haply keep 
My memory green in many a heart that 
loved me, 
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. And, it may* be, in thine— when he whose 
hand 

Hath idly traced the perishable page*, 

Ib crumbling asheB, and his fame — a dream. 

We are far also from liking “The 
Bride,” another poetical contribution. 

Neither to '>ur taste is the “ Scythian 
Guest,” by J. 11. Christchurch, Oxford, 
although stated to be the author of 
the Scythian Banquet Song, “ which was 
much quoted hy the periodicals last year*” 
The story is founded upon the ancient 
history that when the master of a Scyth- 
ian family died, he was placed in his state 
chariot and carried to visit every one of 
his blood relations, when each of them 
gave him and his attendants a splendid 
feast. The first verse opens with the 
feast. Here is the Becond : — 

“ He comes — urged on by shout and laBh, 
His favourite courser flies ; 

There’s phrenzy in its drooping dash, 

And sorrow in its eyes. 

Close on its hoofs the chariots crash, 

Their shook reins ring — their axles flash — 
The charioteers are wild and rash ; 

Panting and cloven, the swift air feels 
The red breath of the whirling wheels, 
Hissing with heat, and drunk with speed 
Of wild delight, that seems to feed 
Upon the fire of its own flying ; 

Y et he for whom they race is lying 
Motionless in his chariot, and still, 

Like one of weak desire or fettered will. 

Is it the sun-lulled sleep of weariness 
That weighs upon him? Lo? there is no 
stress 

Of slumber on his eyelids — some slow trance 
Seems dwelling o’er the darkness of his 
glance ; 

Its depth is quiet, and its keenness cold 
As an eagle's, quenched with lightning— 
the close fold 

Of his strong arms is listless, like the twino 
Of withered weed along the waving line 
Of flowing streams; and o’er his face a 
strange 

Deep shadow is cast, which doth not move 
nor change.” 

At the fifth verse the author seems to 
he at home and at ease. There is 
smattering of genius, but the whole wants 
good taste and simplicity ; faults the 
(young) author will never mend if he be 
unduly praised. He has for his own 
great disadvantage made Byron's “ lean 
days” too much his study. 

“ The Poet’s Heritage,” a poetical 
contribution, oarticularly mentioned, 
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tie would, however, surprise even the ex- 
hibitors at Smithfield. 

We present the Eve of the Bridal, by 
Mrs. Walker, as a short and agreeable 
outline of the bridal history. 

THE EVE OF THE BRIDAL. 

BY MBS. WALKER. 

“ The gorgeous light wanes fast away, 

Yet still the heavens look bright and" gay, 
For clouds are floating o’er the sky, 

Of rosy, golden, purple dye, 

Through which the Btars burst one by one, 
To tend and watch the setting sim. 

“ On balmy flower, and verdant leaf, 

Lie glittering tears — oh ! not of grief — 

For who could wish the silver dews, 

Which mingle with their rainbow hues, 

Were chased away ! — or deem the stain, 

Like earthly tears, the type of pain ! 

“ The breeze steals softly from the west, 
And rocks the trees to transient rest, 

Within whose deep and sheltering boughs, 
The nightingale pours forth her vowb. 

“ It is the soft and silent hour, 

' When mighty Love hath mightiest power 
To bind the heart, subdue the will, 

Bid Reason’s cold stern voice be still. 

Oh ! never sounds in Beauty’s ear 
The whispered wore so sweet and dear, 

As when the gathering shadows hide 
The tell-tale cheek, which Feeling’s tide, 

In one full happy, joyous gush, 

Hath tinted with a crimson blush ! 

“ So calm, so still, the scene around, 

Almost the heart’s own echoes sound*! 

How many a breast, on eve like this, 

Is steeped in rapture — filled with bliss ! 

But, 'mong thy maidens, sunny France, 

No eye beams forth a brighter glance, 

No boBom owns a deeper spell 
Of holy joy, than thine, Estelle ! 

The loved one wanders by thy side, 

He who the morrow claims thee bride. 

“ Though wooed and won in humble guise, 
A lowly peasant in thine eyes, 

Ere yet another sun is pale, 

Fair damsel, thou shalt hear a tale 
Of fond deceit — shalt learn that Fate . 

Hath destined thee to wealth and state. 

But not more dear will Leon be 
With pomp and power, Estelle, to thee, 
Than now, when, Fortune’s gifts above, 
Thou deem’st thine only dower is — Love! ” 

“ The Ascent of the Virgin ” has two 
excellent figures. One angel seems how- 
ever, to be in thraldom, as if in the hands 
of some earthly attitudinarian ; we should 
be inclined to think that the figure allud- 
ed to is a novel introdcution, the rest a 
copy from some picture of much merit : 
it is painted by J. H. Herbert. 

In “Adeline,” the soft insinuating 
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Adeline ! we little expected to hav emet 
with a lovely creature in the heart-broken 
child of sorrow and suffering. 

The picture “from the life ” is cleverly 
drawn by Miss J. Adams, and the face in 
particular is engraved by 6. Adcock 
with great softness and effect. Now, 
gentle reader, peruse the melancholy 
history of this damsel, who, bom to lux- 
ury, from no fault of her own, had to 
support herself by undertaking the ardu- 
ous, ill requited, ill repaid, and unjustly 
depreciated duties of a governess. We 
trust, however, that there are few such 
hearts as those of the head of the house 
in which it was Adeline’s lot to be in- 
structress. 

“ Proceed we now to select a few passages 
from the daily life of the governess. In a 
back room of the dullest house of one of the 
dullest streets in Loudon, stands a young 
and lovely female, surrounded by a group 
of children of different sexes, and of ages 
varying from four to fourteen. So fair, so 
mild, so gentle, is the presiding genius 
of the apartment, that it might have 
seemed a temple dedicated to peace and 
concord, but for the circumstance that any 
thing but peace reigned within its walls. 
A tall, genteel girl, apparently about four- 
teen years of age, in a state of great excite- 
ment, and with a face rosy red, but by no 
means celestially so, is engaged in a violent 
contest with her brother, three years her 
junior, whose clenched fist, firmly set teeth, 
and labouring breath, prove that the demons 
of passion and of pride have him just now 
completely in their power. A book, the 
severed leaves of which lie scattered around, 
while the stronger backs are firmly grasped 
by each determined combatant, is evidently 
the subject of dispute. The younger bro- 
thers and sisters, ranged on either side, 
though they are yet taking no active part 
in the fray, show by the heightened colour 
on their cheeks that they are only waiting 
for a signal to begin : while the governess, 
in a voice intended, to be authoritative, but 
which is really far too feminine to be heard 
in such a Babel of sounds, is vainly endea- 
vouring to restore order. 

Suddenly the door opens. A majestic 
and well-dressed form appears. There is a 
momentary pause, but it is the lull that pre 
cedes the raging of the tempest. The faces 
of the excited belligerents are turned fear- 
lessly towards their parent. The maternal 
arms are open to receive them, and, with 
ill-judged fondness, the mother presses her 
offending children to her heart. “ Miss Las- 
celles,” begins the governess, in an excul- 
patory tone — but the lady frowns a frown of 
the deepest anger, and, in accents which 
suppressed passion have rendered even more 
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shrill and sharp than usual, refuses to hear 
aught against her daughter. 

“ Tell me not,” she exclaims, rudely in- 
terrupting ; “ tell me not of Miss Lascelles. 
She ib, when properly managed, the most 
amiable, the most delightul, of children. 
No one has yet been able to discover the 
slightest fault in the disposition of my adored 
Charlotte. Miss Morley, it is mean, it is 
base, to try to throw the blame upon your 
pupil.’ 

44 ‘ But Master Charles, ma’am — ” 

44 4 Charles, too, my brave, my manly boy ; ’ 
and again she embraces him — 4 can any one 
look upon you and have a heart to chide! 
Why, Miss Morley, why try to set me against 
iny children ? — you who so little understand 
their characters, who are so entirely unable 
to appreciate their excellent qualities. 1 
will not hear a word against them !” and the 
haughty lady is about to depart, but, as sh ' 
turns to leave the room, her eye rests on 
the mild unruffled features of the governess. 

A sense of injury, an expression of pity and 
forgiveness, is there, but no trace of anger — 
the shaft of malice has not struck home ; the 
weaker party triumphs, great in its very 
weakness. Luckily, a fresh theme for in- 
sult presents itself to the memory of the 
discomfited — and, in a voice even less calm 
than before, she returns to the charge. 

44 ‘By the by, Miss Morley, my daughter 
l^st evening exposed either the ignorance or 
the negligence of her instructress, by her 
inability to answer even the most simple 
questions in geography.’ 

“ ‘I believe, and I regret it, ma’am’ — and 
the governess speaks quickly, for tliis time 
she is determined to be heard — 44 but you 
have yourself desired that Miss Lascelles 
should not be teazed with geography, it 
being a study to which she lias the most de- 
cided aversion.’ 

“ Again you are wrong — for Mr. Atlas, a 
member of the Geographical Society, who 
has written a work on the science, who is an 
author, Miss Morley, gives it as his decided 
opinion that her genius points precisely in 
that direction. No, you do not, you never 
will, possess the tact necessary to discover 
and foster the latent talents of children.’ 
And, with a frown of direful import, she 
takes her son and daughter by tne hand, 
and, slamming the door violently after her, 
descends to the drawing-room. 

After the scene we have descaibed, can it 
be wondered at that, when left to themselves, 
the younger members of this ill-governed 
family, instead of returning to their seats 
and resuming their interrupted occupations, 
should form themselves into little groups, 
and, in tones whispered indeed, but so whis- 
pered as to be perfectly audible to her against 
whom they are uttered, discuss (plans of fu- 
ture rebellion against the authority of the 
governess ! 

“ Change we now the scene. It is evening, 
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and there are sounds of revelry in that 
house. Lights gleam from every window ; 
fragrance issues from every aperture ; ser- 
vants 4 are running in all directions ; and 
gaiety and bustle reign throughout. In the 
drawing-room a brilliant party is assembled ; 
feathers wave ; diamonds glisten ; and young 
hearts thrill with pleasure. In a distant 
corner of the room, before a grand piano, is 
seated the governess, simply yet genteelly 
attired. She is performing, with* exquisite 
taste and pathos, one of Beethoven's beau- 
tiful sonatas. There is silence ; for every 
one feels that the best of music is issuing 
from beneath the touch of no common per- 
former ; but . no circle has formed itself 
around her ; there is no ready hand to turn 
the leaves of her music-book ; no kind voice 
near to whisper approbation — “ it is only 
the governess.” 

Those word? have raised a line of demar- 
cation, which it would be high-treason 
against the laws of fashion for any one to 
overstep. A glass indeed is occasionally 
raised towards her, for she is very fair to 
look upon, but other notice receives she 
none ; and when, at length, the music cea- 
ses and permission is granted to her to retire, 
no hand is extended to lead her to her seat. 
No wonder then that, as, with tottering 
steps, she threads her way to the bottom of 
the room, the memory of other days should 
rise to her mind — ot days when she was 
herself the centre of a circle, the 41 admired 
of all observers;” and when, after such an 
exhibition as the present, the voice of love 
breathed into her ear valued meed of praise ; 
and no wonder that the big, bitter tear of 
regret tills her eye. 

The seat she has vacated is occupied, 
meanwhile, by a titled heiress, round whom 
lords and lames range themselves with de- 
lighted expectation, while officious beaux vie 
with each other for the honour of performing 
those little acts of gallantry, for tne exercise 
of which the vicinity of the piano affords so 
fair a field — again music is heard, and an 
execrably executed Italian bravura is suc- 
ceeded by an almost deafening shout of 
applause. 

But the governess is too high-minded for 
envy ; and, though her correct ear will not 
allow her to listen with pleasure to bad 
music, she is just now too much absorbed in 
a conversation that is going on beside her to 
admit of her drawing any comparisons un- 
favourable to the fair songstress. The speak- 
ers are two gentlemen of rank, one holding 
a prominent place in the world of literature, 
the other an equally honourable one in the 
councils of his sovereign ; and they are dis- 
cussing with much animation and ability a 
question of great public interest. Some- 
what retired from the crowd, they have sta- 
tioned themselves near the governess, whose 
earnest attention and intelligent countenance 
mark the interest with which ‘she listens. 
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Her sorrows are forgotten ; her regrets have 
vanished; every faculty of her mind is ab- 
sorbed, and when, in the course of the con- 
versation, some allusion is made to an author 
with whose name she is unacquainted, for- 
etful for a moment of the barrier between 
erself and the eloquent speaker, a question 
rises to her lips, it is only half uttered, for 
she remembers her situation, and suddenly 
checks herBelf. But the suppressed sound 
causes the gentleman to look round; and 
even he, the frequenter of a court, the at- 
tendant on a youthful female sovereign, the 
polished, the courteous, and generally the 
humane — even he gasses at her with a rude 
stare, which so plainly expresses, “It is 
only the Governess*’* that the sensitive, 
timid girl shrinks back, retires within her- 
self, and, overcome with the painful convic- 
tion that there is not in that large assembly 
one individual who cares for her, steals 
away to her own apartment, there to weep 
in solitnde over blighted fortune and dis- 
appointed hopes. 

Oh ! the nights of sleeplessness, succeed- 
ing days of mental and bodily toil, that the 
governess endures ! Is it not enough — the 
throbbing temple, the feverish temple, the 
oppressed spirit — sufficeth it not the disap- 
pointment resulting from a conscientious yet 
unsuccessful discharge of irksome duties — the 
weariness of pouring, for the hundredth time 
in vain, words of instruction in the obsti- 
nate ear of dullness, bearing on her own 
already overcharged shoulders the weight of 
failure; but must the neglect or insult of 
the world at large be added — perhaps the 
bitterest ingredient in her cup of suffering ! 
And is this the reward of long years of study 
and confinement? Is this the emancipation 
of which the school-girl so fondly drenms ! 
Then happier she, who, with uncultivated 
but peaceful mind and healthful body, sits 
platting rushes by her cottage door. 

Eighteen months have passed, and the 
sickening longing for change is felt ; even 
were it a change for the worse — and that is 
barely possible — it would bring with it no- 
velty, excitement, and Hope. That deceit- 
ful goddess to whom, in all periods of life, 
but especially in youth, we cling so fondly 
and so faithfully, gives whispered promises 
of a happier lot. The die is cast, and the 
governess, with no tie to bind her to her 
country, consents to cross the sea. Won by 
the promises of strangers, who look kindly 
upon her, she wanders forth, and, five thou- 
sand miles from the land of her nativity, 
seems for a time to have found the happi- 
ness she sought. There is something in the 
air of a foreign clime that draws the natives 
of the same country more closely to each 
other. Whatever distance of station or of 
space may have separated them at home, 
they have there some sympathies in com- 
mon. Their language, their habits, even 
their prejudices, are the same. And where 
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that ruling principle which bears sway alike 
in all countries — the love of self — is not 
borne down in the collision, the narrowest 
heart will open itself wide to its fellow- 
conn try men. 

The governess has never before felt so 
little alone : her pupils become her friends, 
her equals: she is conteeted — happy — and 
peace of mind soon works its usual change. 
Her step U lighter than of yore, her song 
more glad, and her countenance beams with 
unwonted animation. But, alas ! the change, 
favourable as it 6eems, works her farther 
woe ; for her blue eye, now radient with joy, 
speaks but too cloqucutly to the bosom of 
the elder brother of her pupils, drawing 
from him offers as honourable to himself as 
they are distasteful to bis parents; and, 
though the heart of the maiden beats not 
responsive to his vows — faithful as it is to 
the memory of its early blighted love — the 
weight of their displeasure falls on her. 
Presumptuous ! — that she, the well-born, the 
highly-educated, the intellectual, and the 
virtuous, should dure to render herself too 
pleasing to the junior clerk in a mercantile 
nouse, who, in addition to suudry expecta- 
tions from his father — the father, be it 
known, of nine other children — possesses, 
subject indeed to the contingencies of trade 
and climate, a salaty of £200 a year to lay 
at her feet ! What, save instant dismissal, 
can expiate so great a crime ! The fiat goes 
forth, and the governess is again upon the 
world. 

And now her inclinations turn once more 
towards England; for though, within the 
limits of its sea-girt shores, there is not one 
door that will voluntarily fly open at her ap- 
proach, still, it is the land of her birth ; it 
contains the graves of her parents, the spot 
that was once her home, and thither she re- 
turns. But enough has been said, — we will 
not trace her wanderings from house to 
house, in pursuit of that employment which 
the teeming columns of our newspapers hold 
out as so easy of attainment. We will not 
attend licr in the drawing-rooms of the 
proud, the opulent, and the unfeeling. 
For some she is too young, for others too 
old — for some too diffident, and for some, to 
their shame be it spoken, too handsome. 
We will not further watch her, as she turns 
timidly away, with a vain endeavour to 
screen her blushing face from the imperti- 
nent glance of tne liveried footman, who, 
after creeping reluctantly up the kitchen 
stairs, scarcely deigns to open the door suffi- 
ciently wide to permit the egress of the 
“ young woman that has been after the 
governess’s place.” 

Poor Adeline ! and will thy weak and fra- 
gile form, thy delicate and sensitive mind, 
be able long to stand against the biting blast 
of adversity and pCglect. Alas! no; the 
incipient blight of consumption, that ever 
ready disguise of a broken heart, is upon 
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thee. Thou art. hastening to the grave, and 
better so while thy heart is softened by afflic- 
tion. Yes, better far, in God’s gooa time, 
unrepiningly and piously to die, than, with 
a broken constitution and a soured temper, 
to drag on a weary existence to the extreme 
verge of old age. 

Fare thee well, Adeline, my childhood's 
play-fellow, my youth’s companion ! Hap- 
pily for thee, there is another and a better 
world, one where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary are for ever 
at rest. To that world art thou passing; 
and inayest thou iind there the peace that 
was denied thee in this ! 

The “ Captive Princess,” with a heart 
turned almost to stone, in which the 
blood scarce seems to flow, looks pensively 
sad enough to tell the sharpness of her 
doom. But “ Alice Bertram,” “ from 
a day dreamer,” is a sort of every day 
damsel and picture, and hardly adapted 
for a book which appears but once a 
year ; the detail is, however, pretty, and 
the engraving good. 

We cannot conclude without express- 
ing our gratitude to the editor for pro- 
viding us at the end of our labours with 
an elegant “ tapestried chair,” in which 
we are delightedly conning over the 
several agreeable and light articles from 
the pens of many established writers 
with which this interesting annual 
abounds. 

A Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington } in the undress of a Field Marshal, 
painted by Mr. John Simpson, and engraved 
in mezzotint by Mr. B. P. Gibbon, is exe- 
cuted in a bold, simple, yet extremely at- 
tractive style. Published by Mr. Moon. 

Wreck of the Forfarshire Steam Packet , 
published by Mr. Moon. Those talented 
marine draughtsmen, Messrs. H. P. Parker 
and J. H. Carmichael, aided by the brilliant 
mezzotint of Mr. David Lucas, have con- 
jointly in the engraving before us most 
worthily served to commemorate that act of 
mental courage and generous heroism on the 
part of the intrepid Grace Darling and her 
father William Darling, the keeper of the 
Longstone Lighthouse, now so familiar to 
every Bhore, plain and city of this island. 
From the votive wreath of Mr. T. K. llei- 
vey we cull and append the following elo- 
quent stanzas : 

Beneath a sky without a star 
On a sea without a wave, 

The desperate shout of drowning men 
And woman’s sudden wail 

Heard through the pauses of the storm, 

In fragment moan or scream ; 

. Like the wild nightmare sounds that vex 
The dreamer in a dream, 
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Tell where a faint and feeble few 
Are left of all that gallant crew.. 

• • • • 

’Tis mom ! and to that echoing rock 
What bright and blessed form 

Comes gliding like a thing of light 
Amid the wrathful storm ? 

Hath he who hushed the waves of old, 
And walked the foam-white sea, 

To where the lonely fisher-bark 
Lay tossing on the sea, 

Stretched forth hi9 finger, strong to save 

From that wild tempest's yawning grave ? 

Hath mercy heard the human groans 
That rent the midnight air, 

And God his own sweet angel sent 
In answer to the prayer? 

She cometh ! — 'turns an angel’s part 
To pass yon dark abyss, 

And God hath spoken to the heart 
That dared a scene like this ! 

Oh ! many a witness, dauntless one ! 

Shall one day meet thee at llis throne ! 

The engraving is done upon a noble 
scale ; and so peculiarly interesting a sub- 
ject will we hope render it a grateful tablet 
to interest all classes and grace walls, pub- 
lic and private, throughout Great Britain.” 

The Haymarket Theatre. During the 
past month a piece of extremely good and' 
attractive humour has been brought out at 
this always well-frequented house, entitled 
‘ His Lust Legs,’ in which Power’s humour 
kept the house in a continued roar of laugh- 
ter. It is likely to have a very long run. 

Drury Lane Theatre opened on Saturday, 
the 26th ultimo, under the new management 
of Mr. Hammond, late of the [Strand Thea- 
tre; amongst the agreeable regulations of 
the new broom, are the sweeping away of 
all those minor in-door and at the door fees 
which are a great annoyance to the public; 
and when the admission money is paid, the 
servants of the theatre are the servants of 
the public, to open the doors, and take 
charge of whatever may be given them in 
the way of bonnets, umbrellas, &c. 

Tiie Pavillion Theatre (Mile-end). 
Agreeably to promise, we made a visit to 
this house, to see a new piece, being drama- 
tized from ‘ Christmas Eve , or the Last Link 
of the Chain,' by Edward Lancaster, Esq., 
a tale which was published in The Lady's 
Magazine , January 1, 1836. The dresses 
seemed to be quite new and very costly, and 
the acting in Borne respects far from medio- 
crity, it being the same night as that on which 
the Lord Mayor and his friends visited the 
1 Eastern Institution ;* it is probable that the 
show of company in the boxes was unu u- 
ally scanty. Our opinion is not altersd, 
that this piece might be made most, on that 
ccount, lively popular. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


No. 798 . — Walking Dress. White satin 
capotte. The front is made to sit almost 
straight up, and is quite round to the face 
nearly meeting under the chin, where it 
is almost entirely sloped off (see plate) ; 
the crown instead of oeing flat, is puffed 
in the style of the cawl of a cap; a row 
of narrow blonde goes round the front, and 
a bunch of roses is placed at the left side, 
two full-blown roses are also under each 
side of the front of the bonnet. 

Dress of lilac silk with two flounces, the 
corsage is half high ( demi-decolletee ), and 
the beeves full to the wrist ; black silk 
manteau, lined and trimmed with green 
chine (clouded) silk; the manteau is. ac- 
cording to the present mode, only half high 
(like a dress) m the neck; the corsage ft 
pieces , fits nearly tight to the bust, in the form 
of a palatine cape. When the cloak is made 
of any woollen material, this piece is gene- 
rally velvet, in the present instance it is of 
silk; the skirt of the manteau is full all 
round, and is confined at the waist by a cord 
and tassel; the sleeves, if they may be so called, 
are pieces the entire length of the cloak, 
put on with a great deal of fulness on the 
shoulders, but they are only attached to the 
cloak at top, under the second row of trim- 
ming, the arm-holes are quite towards the 
front (see plate) ; the trimming, a facing of 
the same silk as the lining, is put in bands 
upon the corsage, giving it the appearance 
of two capes; a double row goes down the 
front and another from top to bottom of 


each sleeve ; collar of guipure , fastened in 
front with a large brooch; yellow kid gloves; 
cambric ruffles ; black varnished leather shoes ; 
hair in bandeaux. 

The Second Figure gives the back of the 
cloak, as well as that of the capotte. Laven- 
der silk dress. 

No. 799. — Carriage Costume . Wadded 
dress of pale lilac satin ; corsage tight to fit 
the bust, and en coeur . Capuchon a manches 
of plaid satin lined with pink satin and 
wadded ; the back consists merely of a ca- 
puchon or hood large enough to throw over 
the head at pleasure, it hangs as low as the 
waist; the sleeves are plain, and loose enough 
to go over the sleeves of the dress; the 
fronts are long en echarpe (like the ends of 
the scarf) ; a cord and tassel to match goes 
round the waist and ties in front. Hat of 
ma'is gros de Naples , the front small and 
hmsec’y the trimming is of erfoe lisse ; un- 
derneath the front are a few flowers mixed 
with a light puffing of white gauze (see 
plate). Hair in smooth bands, feronntere 
cambric ruffles ; black kid shoes ; yellow kid 
gloves. 

Second Figure. — Wadded dress of nut- 
brown satin ; corsage tight and quite high at 
the neck. Hat of white satin trimmed with 
crepe lisse and a bunch of flowers at the 
left side. Scarf mantelet of plaid satin with 
a rounded cape (see plate), and trimmed all 
round with silk fringe ; brodequins of dark 
slate colour, with kid fronts; collar en 
guipure . 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

VHOM OUB OWN CORBKSPONDENT. 


Paris , October 23, 1 839. 

According to your desire, ma chere amie } 

I have sent you a manteau of the very new- 
est form I could procure ; you will think it 
very strange that it is not made high to 
the throat, but that would be quite outre at 
present, the grande mode being to wear every 
thing low in the neck. The weather is not 
very cold as yet, therefore the warm winter 
m&nteaux have not made their appearance. 
The materials for these autumn cloaks are 
gros de Naples and satins lined with colour- 
ed silk ; they may be wadded or not : how- 
ever a litue wadding certainly improves 
them and renders them more seasonable* 
The winter manteaux, which will begin to be 
in requisition towards the end of November, 
are to be made of velvet, satin de laine , and 
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rich satin brochS , and many, on dit, will be 
trimmed with ermine and other furs. If 
these cloaks present any nouveauU in form, 
you shall have due notice. I hope you like 
the capuchon ft manches , it is quite new, and 
something out of the common. On fine days 
our belles still wear light silks and even 
coloured muslins, but they are rather on the 
decline. Rich silk, plain or figured, satin 
uni (plain) and brochS , cachmeriennes, satin 
de laine , levantines, these are the materials 
most adopted just now, en attendant , the vel- 
vets and other wintry dresses. Movsselines 
de laine are still to t>e seen, especially dark 
colours and rich patterns. Several of these 
dresses that I have enumerated are wadded 
to make them more seasonable. 

Flounces, tucks, puffings and bouillon 
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trimmings are universally worn, except when 
the dresses are wadded; these are never 
trimmed round the bottom, unless with a row 
of velvet or fur. 

The corsages are exactly such as I have 
been describing to you lately; to cross in 
front in folds (preferable to gathers) from 
the shoulder, they do not cross quite to the 
side, but merely about half a finger in the 
centre of the front. Plain corsages half high, 
sloped en caeur is another make much in 
vogue. For evening dress they are tight, 
some & point e , and some not, but these latter 
are without waistbands and are merely a 
little longer waisted in the front than at back. 
You know it is reckoned becoming to the 
figure to have the waist sloped longer in 
front. 

The short sleeves are very short, in two or 
three sabots with falls of blonde or lace be- 
tween. The long ones are tight on the 
shoulder, and the remainder full all the Wr.y 
down ; and a little trimming, a puffing, or 
two tucks cut on the cross way, put on at 
the top of the full pert of the sleeve. The 
poignets (wrists) arc deep, to admit of hand- 
some deep ruffles. 

Our balls have not begun yet, nor, I sup- 
pose, your’s. We have, however, little soi- 
rees da ns antes. Book muslins are generally 
the toilette best adapted to these re-anions ; 
by the way, I will tell you a secret de toilette , 
which I do not recollect having told you be- 
fore ; it is, when you wear a book muslin 
dress, you should wear a book muslin petti- 
coat under it ; the dress looks a thousand 
times better over that than over satin. I 
have told you that these muslins embroidered 
in coloured worsteds or cottons in tambour 
work, are very fashionable. 

Hats — Satin and velvet hats are coming 
in for autumn ; the colours are light, as 
white and mats satins, and pearl-grey vel- 
vets, but darker shades will be worn next 
month. The hats are very small, but the 
shapes are decidedly not pretty. They sit 
quite off the face, and form a round, instead 
of being close at the sides. The gauze and 
crape trimmings are out, and satin ribbons 
worn instead. Feathers are also becoming 
more general. Half veils, or a deep fall of 
blonde on the edge of the front are rather 
on the increase. 

The black velvet shawls for winter are, 
they say, to be embroidered in coloured 
silks, some in tambour stitch, others in satin 
stitch, but the silks, are to be twisted, not 
floss. These shawls will be trimmed with 
black lace. 

Muffs, I am told, will be quite de rigueur 
this winter. Ermine and other fur muffs will 
be worn, but des manchons defantaisie , are to 
be the rage. I have seen several in prepara- 


tion, some in velvet, embroidered or not, others 
of cashmere, fine merinos, satin de laine f or 
very rich thick brochS silk, almost like da- 
mask. I have also seen them knit with large 
ivory needles, in chenille or lamb's wool, 
and very elegant and comfortable they are ; 
those in lamb's wool are done in two colours 
as red and green, blue or orange, scarlet and 
black, they are well stuffed and wadded, and 
the lining which is likewise done in knitting 
is in white wool, the stitch is the same as that 
in which the bed covers and footreushions 
are done. 

Knitting and netting is the favourite occu- 
pation of our ladies just now. Besides muffs, 
they knit shawls, and cups called coiffures 
moyen dge, and pelerines, and little paletots 
or great coats tor children, together with 
bed covers, cushions, foot stools, &c. In 
netting we have pretty scarfs, shawls, e£- 
phalules to wear under the bonnet, and ze- 
phyrines , an improvementup on the latter 
article ; besides these, mittens, cuffs, &c., are 
net in silk ; we have also brodequins and 
gaiters done both in netting ana knitting. 
This is nice warm work for the winter. But 
many of our demoiselles are spoiling their 
eyes over yuipure collars, berthes and ruffles : 
this guipure or application is certainly very 
beautiful when done, but very trying and 
tedious to do. 

The pretty fashion of fanchons has quite 
come in, they are made of velvet (various 
colours) and trimmed with lace, flowers, or 
marabouts. 

We have a sort of manteau or loose pe- 
lisse for wearing at the Opera or over a ball- 
dress. It is made like a loose dressing gown 
with very full sleeves, and a hood to draw 
over the head at pleasure, the length is 
about to the knees. It is 'made of satin, 
and lined and trimmed with swansdown ; J 
recommend it to your notice. 

Fur it seems will be very fashionable this 
winter (swansdown also); it will he worn in- 
stead of lace, to trim shawls and dresses. 

Hair. — The back hair is still worn as low 
as possible, it is twisted up in a coil or braids 
in the form of a figure of eight, placed thus 
oo, hut as near the back of the neck as pos- 
sible. The front hair is worn in ringlets, 
bands or braids d la berthe . Fttronnidrcs are 
still fashionable. 

The prevailing colours are for hats, grey, 
white, pink and mats ; for dresses, lavender, 
lilac, nut-brown, and dark claret, 
appropriate, as presiding over an undecided 
combat. It does not appear that any of the 

En attendant les nouveautSs d’ hirer, I shall 
say adieu ma belle 

je t-emhrasse tendrement 

toute ct toi, L. de F . 
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THE QUEEN’S GAZETTE. 


VIVAT REGINA. 


September 29. — Windsor : — Her Majesty and 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, Attended divine 
service in St George's Chapel. I n the afternoon 
the Queen attended by a numerous party from 
the Castle, promenaded on the East Terrace. 

80. — Windsor : — The Queen held a Privy 
Council, and received a visit from H. R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex, from Kennington. Nearly the 
whole of the visitors at the Castle rode out with 
Her Majesty on horseback, passing through the 
Long Walk. 

October 1. 2. — Windsor: — Her Majesty and a 
numerous equestrian party, as well of the Castle 
as of the Royal Household, rode out during 
the afternoon in the drives of the forest. 

3. — General Alava the Spanish Minister ar- 
rived on a visit to her Majesty. 

4. — Windsor : — The Royal party were pre- 
vented leaving the Castle in consequence of the 
wet weather. 

5. — Windsor: — H. R. H. The Duchess of 
Kent, left Windsor, for Kensington and re- 
turned to the Castle in the evening to dinner. 

6. — Windsor, (Sunday) Her Majesty and 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent attended divine 
service in St. George's Chapel. In the after- 
noon the Queen attended by a large party from 
the Castle, walked once round the East Terrace, 
where the public are admitted, and afterwards 
promenaded in her private walk, the bands of 
Life Guards and 46th, regiment being in atten- 
dance, and performing in the parterre. 

7. — Windsor. — Iler Majesty the Queen Dow- 
ager, attended by Viscount Barrington and the 
Hon. Miss Mitchell, left Bushy-house, on a 
visit to the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

8. — Windsor: — The Queen, the Queen Dow- 
ager, and theH. R.H. the DucheBsof Kent, left 
the Castle for a drive in the Green Park, the 
ladies of Her Majesty's suite following in three 
carriages, the whole of the gentlemen at the 
Castle following the illustrious party on horse- 
back. 

9. — Windsor : — The Queen Dowager took her 
departure from the Castle for Frogmore Lodge, 
the residence of the Princess Augusta. The 
Queen did not take her accustomed airing. 

10. — Windsor. — Her Majesty and H. R. H. 
the Dticbess of Kent took an airing together in 
a pony carriage during the afternon in die Park, 
the Countess of Sandwich attending the Queen. 
A numerous party attended on horseback. The 
Hereditary ranee (Ernest) and Prince Albert 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha, landed at the tower 
from the continent Their Serene H. H. shortly 
afterwards left town for Windsor Castle on a 
visit to the Qneen. 

11. — Windsor : — The Queen, the Duchess of 
Kent, and I he Princes Ernest and Prince Al- 
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bert, rode out on horseback r into the Grean 
Park, attended by nearly all the visitors at the 
Castle, either on horseback or in open car- 
riages. 

12. — Windsor : — Her Majesty, and nearly 
all the visitors and Royal household at the Cas- 
tle took an airing in the afternoon in the Great 
Park, either on horseback or in pony phaetons. 

13. — Windsor: — (Sunday). Her Majesty, the 
Duchessof Kent, and the Hereditary Prince 
and Princes Albert, of Saxe Coburg Gotha, at- 
tended divine service in the morning at the 
Chapel Royal, St. George’s. In the afternoon 
the Queen, attended by her Royal visitors and 
suite walked on the East Terrace, the bands of 
the Life Guards and Rifles being both in atten- 
dance in the Grand Parterre, and playing alter- 
nately. Her Majesty and the illustrious party 
walked onoe round the outer Terrace, and then 
promenaded in Her Majesty’s private walk. 

14. — Windsor: — Her Majesty accompanied 
by II. R. H. the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princes Ernest and Albert of Coburg Gotha, 
rode out on horseback in the noon through 
the Long Walk to the Forest and Great Park 
Drives. A numerous party from the Castle 
attended. 

16. — Windsor. — H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Kent accompanied by their S.II. H. the Princes 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha went to visit the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge at Kcw, and return- 
ed to the Castle in the afternoon. Her Majesty 
attended by most of her visitors took an eques- 
trian airing in the Park. 

17. — Windsor : — The Queen rode out on 
horseback in the afternoon accompanied by her 
Royal visitors, and attended by several of the 
Royal suite, enjoyed the sport of coursing in 
the Home Park for two hours during the morn- 
ing. 

1 9. — Windsor. — Her Majesty took her accus- 
tomed equestrian exercise in the afternoon, at- 
tended by a numerous party. 

20. — (Sunday). — Windsor : — Her Majesty ac- 
companied by the Duchess of Kent and H. S. H. 
Albert of Saxe Coburg attended divine service 
in the morning at St George’s Chapel, and in 
the afternooTi promenaded in the East Terrace. 

21. — Windsor: — The Queen held a Privy 
Council, and afterwards rode ovt on horseback, 
accompanied by Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg ; 
a numerous equestrian party followed. 

22. — Windsor : — The Queen rode out in the 
Park during the afternoon, accompanied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and attended by 
a numerous suit 

23 — In consequence of the rain the review of 
troops expected to have taken place was put off. 

22.— Windsor : — The Queen rode out in the 
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Park during the afternoon, accompanied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, and attended by 
a numerous suite. 

23. — In consequence of the rain the review of 
troops expected to take place was put off. 

25. — Windsor : Her Majesty, accompnied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, rode out in the 
Park during the afternoon, attended by her Buite. 

26. — Windsor: The Queen, accompanied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, rode in the Park 
during the afternoon, attended by the whole of 
the Royal visitors and suite, either on horseback 
or in carriages. 

27. — Windsor (Sunday) : The Queen attended 
divine service at St. George’s chapel. In the 
afternoon Her Majesty descended from the 
royal apartments to the cast terrace accompanied 
by the Duchess of Kent and Prince Albert of 
Saxe Coburg. Returning to the inner terrace 
or private walk, Her Majesty promenaded there 
some time. 

28. — Windsor : Her Majesty did not take h°r 
unsual ride in the Park. 

RIDES AND DRIVES. 

H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, Oct 10, 14. 

H. S. H. Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct. 11, 12, 14, 18, 19,20, 21. 

H. S. H- Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct 11, 12, 14, 18, 19, 20. 

The Lord Chancellor, Oct 21, 25. 

Viscount Melbourne, Sept 29. Oct 1, 3, 10, 11, 
20, 22, 21, 22, 25. 

Earl of Surrey, Sept 29. Oct 1, 6, 10, 11, 12, 
13. 

Countess of Sandwich, Sept 29. Oct 6, 11, 

13, 14. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, Sept 29. Oct. 1, 2, 
3,6, 10,11, 12,13, 14, 19, 20,21. 

Lord Byron, Sept 29. 

Viscount Palmerston, Sept. 29. Oct 1, 11. 

Hon. Major Keppel, Sept 29. 

Baroness Lehzen, Sept. 29. Oct 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 

14. 19, 21. 22. 

Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Sept 29. Oct. 1. 

Lord John Russell, Oct 1. 
lit Hon. T. F. Baring, Oct 1. 

Sir John llobhouse, Oct 1. 
lit Hon. H. Labouchere, Oct 1. 

Miss Quentin, Oct 1, 2, 11, 14. 

Sir G. Quentin. Oct. 1, 3, 14, 21, 22. 

Viscount Falkland, Oct 3, 6, 10, 11, 13, 14, 19, 

20, 21, 22, 25. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, Oct 6, 10, 13, 14, 20, 

21 , 22 . 

Hon. Miss Paget, Oct 6. 10, 13, 14, 20, 25. 
Hon. Miss Campbell, Oct 6, 10. 

Hon E. Byng, Oct 6, 10, 11. 

Hon. W. Cowper, Oct 6, 20. 

Sir W. Lumley, Oct 6, 10, II, 13, 14. 

Hon. Col. Grey, Oct 6, 10, 11, 14, 21, 22. 

Hon Mrs. Grey, Oct 25. 

Lord Alfred Paget, Oct. 10, 11, 12, 14, 19, 20, 
Marquis of Normanby, Oct 11, 21. 

Hon. W. Temple, Oct 11, 14. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, Oct 11, 12, 13. 14, 20, 22. 
Count Kalowrath, Oct 11, 13, 14, 20, 22, 25. 
Baron Alvensleben, Oct 11, 13, 14, 20, 22. 
Marchioness of Tavistock, Oct 20. 

Hon. Miss Pitt, Oct 20, 21. 

Lady Caroline Barrington, Oct 20, 21, 22, 25. 
Sir F. Stovin, Oct 20, 21, 25. 
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QUESTS AT THE ROYAL TABLE. 

Hi M. the Queen Dowager, Oct 7. 8. 

H. R. Princess Augusta, Oct 2, 8, 16, 

H. Duchess of Kent, Sept 30. Oct 

I, 3,8, 11, 17, 18. 21, 24, 25, 29. 

H. S. H. Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct 11, 17 18, 21,24, 25,29. 

H. S. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct 11, 17, 18, 21, 25, 29. 

Prince Estcrhazy, Oct 14. 

The Lord Chancellor, Sept 30. Oct 1, 21. 
Viscount Melbourne, Sept 30. Oct 1,3, 8, 11, 
17, 18,21,24, 25, 29. 

Viscount Palmerston, Sept 30. Oct 1, 8, 8, 

II, 17, 21,24,25, 29. 

Lord John Russell, Sept 30. Oct 1, 15. 

Rt Hon. F. T. Baring, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Sir John Hobhouse, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Rt Hon. H. Labouchere, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Rt. Hon. T. B. Macauley, Sept 30. Oct 1. 
Hon. W. Bathurst, Sep. 30. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, Sept 30. Oct. 1, 3, 8 

17, 18, 21, 24, 25, 29 

Baroness Lehzen, Sept. 30. Oct, 1, 3, 8, 11, 17, 

18, 21, 24, 25, 29. 

Hon. Miss Paget, Sept 30. Oct 1, 2, 3, 8, 17, 
18 21 29. 

Hon. Miss Pitt, Sept. 30 Oct 1, 3, 11, 17, 18 
21, 24. 

Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Hon. Miss Cocks. Oct 3,8, 11, 17, 18,21 24,29. 
Hon. Mrs. G. Campbell, Sept 30. Oct 1, 3, 
8 , 11 . 

Hon. Miss Mitchell, Oct 8. 

Hon. Major Keppel, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Col. Wcmyss, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Miss Wynyard, Oct 2. 

The Wurtemberg Minister, Oct 2. 

Earl and Countess of Uxbridge, Oct 2, 4,8, 11, 
14, 16, 18, 21,24. 

Ladies Eleanora and Constance Paget, Oct 2, 
8, 11, 14, 16. 

Earl of Sandwich, Oct 2, 3, 8. 

Hon. Col. Cavendish, Oct 2, 4. 

General Alava, Oct 3. 

Lady Mary Howard, Oct 3. 

Countess of Surrey, Oct 3, 18. 

Hon. W. Cowper, Oct 8, 17, 21. 

Viscount Falkland, Oct 3, 8, 11, 17, 18, 21,24. 
Sir W. Lumley, Oct 3, 8, 11. 

Hon. Col. Grey, Oct 3, 8, 11, 17, 18, 21,24, 29* 
Hon. Mrs. Grey, 25, 29. 

Hon. G. Byng, Oct 4, 11. 

Vise, and his Viscountess Barrington, Oct 7, 

8 . 

Lord A. Paget, Oct 8, 11, 17, 18, 21, 24, 25. 
Lady C. Barrington, Oct 8, 11, 17, 18, 21, 24 
25. 

Baron Alvensleben, Oct 11, 17, 18, 21, 25, 29. 
Hon. W. Temple, Oct 10, 11. 

Count Kalowrath, Oct 11, 17, 18, 21, 24,25,29. 
Hon. C. A. Murray, Oct 11, 17,18,21,24,25,29 
Marchioness of Clanricarde, Oct 10, 11. 
Marquis of Normanby, Oct 10, 11, 21. 

Earl and Countess of Granville, Oct 10, 11. 
Dow. Lady Lyttelton, Oct 22, 24, 25, 29. 

Hon Miss Lyttelton Oct 24, 25, 29. 

Hon. W. Bathurst, Oct. 21, 25, 29. 

Mr. G. E. Anson, Oct 21. 

Miss Lavinia Lyttleton, 25, 29. 

Sir F. Stovin, Oct 17, 18, 21, 24. 
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Bra tint, at Some aim a&roati. 

Office of Registration, 11, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 

[In every case it would be well to furnish the number of the public register as well as the name 
of the church, chapel, or place where either cerainony was performed, and, when convenient, the 
names of the executors.] 


BIRTHS. 

Alexander, lady of N. O — , Esq., of a son* 
Chowringhee, E. /., May 22. 

Angelo, lady of Capt F., Judge' Adv. Gen., of 
a daughter; Mussoorie, E. L, May 12. 

Aughes, lady of the Rev., of a son, Mhow ; E. 
July 19. 

Barnett, lady of Capt. of a daughter ; Kulladghee, 
May 20. 

Beattie, lady of Alex., Esq., civil surgeon, of a 
daughter ; Allahabad, E. /., June 2d. 

Bowie, lady of Mr. of a son; Madras, May 19. 

Brotherton, the lady of the Rev. J — , of a 
daughter; Tanjore, July 12. 

Candy, lady of Capt J — , of a son ; Poona* 
May 23. 

Carey, Mrs. Elizabeth, of a daughter ; Girgaum, 
E. /., July 23. 

Chitty, lady of S. C., Esq., of a daughter, still 
bom ; Calpenteen, E. April 11. 

Codrington, lady of Capt R. C — , A. A. Q. M. 
Gen., of a son, Simla, E . I . ; June 6. 

Cole, lady of Edward M. Esq., of a son ; Fort 
Beaufort, June 11. 

Crawfurd, lady of Major G — , Royal Artillery, 
of a son; Simla, E. /., June 27. 

Cumberlege, lady of Capt E. A., 73, N. I., of a 
daughter; Sylhet, E. /., May 2. 

Dadelszen, lady of the Ilev. H. V., of a son, 
Vepery : July 4. 

Davidson, lady of J., Esq., of a son ; Cliander- 
nagore, E. /., J uly 5. 

Dela Combe, lady of Capt., of a daughter ; Ya- 
nam, July 6. 

Doveton, lady of Capt, of a son ; Calcutta, 
May 21. 

Delafosse, lady of Major D — , Horse Artillery, 
of a daughter ; Mussoorie, E. I., June 1(* 

Duffin, lady of Lieut Charles, interp. and Q. 
mast, 26th, I. N., of a son (still bom), Mee- 
rut, E. I., May 19. 

Fortescue, lady of J. C., Esq., of a daughter* 
Ootacamund, July 5 . 

Gerrard, lady of Capt, of a daughter ; Ootaca- 
mund, May 26. 

Gordon, lady of the Rev. J. W., of a son ; Viza- 
gapatam, May 24. 

Grubb, My of W. H., Esq., of a son ; Madras 
artillery, May 6. 

Haly, lady of G. J., Esq., of a daughter, Secun- 
derabad, June 24. 
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Hughes, lady of Rev. H. of a son ; Mhow, E. 
July 19. 

Kelly, lady of Dr., of a son, Chilaw; June 25. 
Kelncr, lady of Lieut. J., of a son; Mhow, 
June 18. 

Lane, lady of H. J., Esq., civil service, of a 
daughter ; Ghazecpore, E. /., June 20. 
Lechmere, lady of Capt, of a daughter, at Fort 
George, July 23. 

Lemondine, lady of James A., Esq., of a son ; 
Calcutta, July 9. 

Luinsden, lady of J. G., Esq., of a daughter ; 
Rutnag-herric, July 18. 

Makenzie, lady of A. J., Esq., of a daughter ; 
Tanjore, July 7. 

Mel veil, lady of Capt, of a son ; Bhooj, June 
12. 

Milner, lady of Capt., F. C„ 36 N . of a 

daughter, Jainulpore, E. May 7. 
Montiiiore, lady of Surgeon, of a daughter ; 
Byculla, May 30. 

Montgomerie, lady of E., Esq., of a daughter ; 
Byculla, June 27. 

Montmorency, lady of Capt, R. H. De. f of a 
daughter, Calcutta, June 19. 

Morphett, lady of Capt of a daughter; Canna- 
nore, June 30. 

Morris, Mrs. James, of a son, Poona, June 8. 
Neave, lady of W. A., Esq. of a daughter; 
Ootacamund June 13. 

Newberry, lady of E., Esq., of a son; Guntoor, 
June 30. 

Onslow, lady of J., Esq., of a son, Chittoor, 
June 12. 

Owen, lady of Martyrose, S., Esq., of a daugh- 
ter, Calcutta, July 8. 

Pollock, lady of Lieut, D. J.,sub-assiBtant, com. 

gen. of a daughter, N usseerabad, E. /., May 1 4. 
Prattle, lady of Lieut. Col. William, O., of a son 
(still born) ; Cawnpore, E. I., June 16. 
Ramsay, lady of Capt, of a son ; Madras, May 
21 . 

Raikes, lady of a son ; Chittagony, E. /., June 
28. 

Readc, lady, of E. A., Esq., C. S. f of a son ; 

Goruckpoor, E . 7., May 19. 

Robertson, Mrs., of a daughter; Swellandam, 
May 25. 

Rutherford, lady of Capt, 28th N. I. of a daugh- 
ter ; Simla, E. May 12. 

Skelton, lady of G. H., Esq., of a daughter; 
May 81. 

Sykes, Mrs. J., of a son; Calcutta, July 11. 
Smith, lady of C. I., surgeon, of a daughter; 
Bangalore, July 3. 

Thompson, lady of the Rev. James C.,of a son; 
Calcutta, June 14. 

Townley, Mrs^ of a daughter; Mossel Bay, May 
18. 
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Toke, lady of John S — , Esq., surgeon, 1st., 
A r . L, ot a daughter ; Saugor, Central India, 
May 18. 

Wallace, lady of Mqor, of a son ; May 9. 

Waters, lady of G. I., Esq., of a daughter ; 
Trichinopoly, July 7. 

Welchman, lady of Lieut. A., A. G. of the army, 
of a son (since dead) ; Calcutta, May 18. 

Welsh, lady of Lieut W. H., of a daughter ; 
Mazagon, July 2. 

White, lady of R., Esq., of a son, Madras, 
May 26. 

Williams, lady of J., Esq., of twin sons (they 
survived only a few hours) ; Bombay, June 1. 

Williams, lady of E., of a son ; Kidderpore Park, 
July 11. 

Woods, lady of N. A., M. D., of a daughter, 
Hingolee ; June 28. 

Worrall, lady of J., Esq., M. D., 4th local horse, 
of a daughter; Nusscerabad, E. L, June 5. 

Wynter, lady of Capt, of a son, Juhbalpere. 
E. May 10. 

Young, lady of W. R., Esq., civil service of a 
son, Calcutta, June 80. 

Yule, lady of J. William, Esq., of a son, Peep- 
rah, Champarun, E. /., June 20. 

Zuderberg, Mrs. Doctor — , of a son, at the 
Paarl, May 31. 

MARRIAGES. 

Ashton, Marianne, only sur. d. of the late John 

, Esq., to the Right Hon. Thomas Frank- 

land Lewis ; St. George's, Hanover-square , 
Oct. 15. 

Baker, Frances, d. of Wm. , Esq., of Old 

Ford, to Mr. Jonathan Shortt, son of the 
Irte Major ; Bow Church , Oct. 17. 

Bayne, Hay, d. of Rev. K. ,dec., to the Rev. 

Robert Nesbit ; Ambrolie , June 25. 

Burfield, Anna Eliza, 2nd d. of Robert , 

Esq., of Whitmore House, to J. W. S. Cow- 
ard, surgeon, of Kensington ; Host on, Oct. 8. 

Bevan, Mary J., y. d. of the late Charles , 

Esq., of Devonshire-place, to the Rev. Tho- 
mas Yard, of Red-hill, Hants; Trinity Church , 
Oct. 17. 

Bcvington, Hannah, 3rd d. of Samuel , 

Esq., by the Rev. Richard Catterinole, to 
Henry Merrick Eldcrton, Esq., of Brixton ; 
St. James's Church , Bermondsey , Oct. 16. 

Blaker, Elizabeth, only d. of G. , Esq., 

Patcham, to Thomas, C. Renshaw, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-law, Lincoln's-inn ! Patcham , Oct 8. 

Bodieu, Malvina, 2nd d. of Christopher , 

Esq., to Mr. J. P. Phillips, both of Camber- 
well ; Westminster , Oct 5. 

Brummell, Isabella Maria, d. of George , 

dec., to Henry Alexander, Esq., jun. ; Brigh- 
ton, Oct 12. 

Burn, Helen J.,2 nd d. of Captain ,to Hugh 

Cheape, Esq., M.D. ; Madras, July 17. 

Butler, Harriet, 3rd d. of Frederick , Chel- 

sea, to Wm. K. Hodges, Esq., of Streatliam- 
hill, Surrey ; Chelsea , Oct 1 9 

Calthrop, Elizabeth Ann, eld. d. of R. , 

Esq., of Swineshead-abbey, to Thomas Web- 
ster, Esq. M.A. of Cambridge, and Lincoln's- 
inn ; Swintshead , Oct 16. 

Campbell, Isabella Janet, 3rd d. of Sir Duncan 
, Bart, of Barialdine, Argyleshire, to 

t Hugh Beaver, Esq., of Glyngarth, Anglesea ; 
Beaumaris, Oct 10. 
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Calcraft, Fanny, d. of T. C. L. , Esq., of An- 

e aster, Lincolnshire, to the Rev. Frederick 
Myers, M.A., of Cambridge ; Oct 9. 

Chatters, Augusta, 2nd d. of W. , Esq., of 

Streatham, to Mr. J. C. Mothley, of Frith- 
street, Soho ; Streatham , Oct. 3. 

Child, Harriet Anne, 2nd d. of Robert , 

Esq., Russell-squarc, to the Rev. R. R. Rolfe, 
B. A., of Cambridge ; Oct 8. 

Cleghorn, Ann, y. d. of the late George , 

Esq., to John Anderson, Esq. ; Calcutta, 
June 30. 

Cleophas, M., to Mr. G. H. Rosebornc; at 
Cawtipore, E.l. , March 7. 

Cook, Charlotte, 2nd d. of the late Gregory 

, Esq. of Oxford-terrace, to Thomas Hill, 

Esq., of Cork ; Paddington , Oct 15. 

Pafferue, Anna, d. of John , Esq., of Peck- 

ham, to Mr. George Gibb, Stock Exchange ; 
Marlborough Chapel, Old Kent-road, Oct 1. 

Dalignon, Fanny Theresa, 2nd d. of the Rev. 

J. , Rector of llillborough, Norfolk, to 

the Rev. C. C. Bartholomew ; llillborough, 
Sep. 25. 

Davis, Julia, y. d. of Samuel , Esq., of Port- 

land-place, dec., to John Edwards Lyall, Esq., 
Park-crescent ; All Souls, St. Mary-le-bone, 
Oct 17. 

Dawson, Mary, 2nd d. of the late Richard , 

Esq., of Liverpool, to C. P. Berkeley, of 
Oundle, Northamptonshire ; Liverpool, Oct. 3. 

Dray, Phcebe, y. d. of C. J. Le , Esq., of 

Newman-strect, to Albert Davis, Esq., of 
Finsbury-square ; Oct 16. 

Du Pre, Sarah, 2nd d. of the Rev. T. , of 

Willoughby, Lincolnshire, to John Noble 
Clough, Esq., of Bridgenorth ; Berkhampstead , 
Oct 3. 

Du Pre, Emily, 3rd d. of the above, to Henry 
Kennedy, Esq., Eltham, Kent ; Berkhamp - 
stead, Oct. 3. 

Ebbart, Frances Catherine, 2nd d. of the late 

Major , to George Blogg, Esq., of Buck- 

lersbury ; St. Luke's, Chelsea , Oct 15. 

Enoch Anne, R., onlyd. of Captain , Welsh 

Fusileers, to Dr. Lewis, of the 4th (King’s 
Own) Regiment ; St. George's , Ilanover-squarc , 
Oct 1. 

Farmer, Jane, 2nd d. of Thomas , Esq., of 

Gunnersbury House, Middlesex, to P. B. 
Hall, Esq., of Cadogan-place ; Ealing , Oct. 3. 

Fin alas, Caroline, 3rd d. of John , Esq., to 

J. A. Lawson, Esq., M.D., R.A. ; Port Louis, 
Mauritius, June 5. 

Freeman, Elizabeth B., 2nd d. of William , 

Esq., of Norwich, to Mr. Adolphus Acker- 
man, of the Strand ; Norwich , Oct 8. 

Gale, Margaret, relict of the late Mr. C. , 

to Mr. J. E. Dunn ; Calcutta, May 16. 

Gibbs, Rebecca, only d. of Thomas , Esq., 

to John R. Bergue, Esq., Brompton, Sep. 28. 

Gibson, Christiana, G. T. d. of the late Rev. 

J. G. , to the Rev. Thomas Bissland, 

Chaplain to Lord Bexley ; Holybum , Hants , 
Oct 3. 

Giffard, Barbara, D., d. of the late Thomas 
— , Esq., of Chillington, Staffordshire, to 
William Lacon, Childe, Esq., Kenlet, Shrop- 
shire ; Buxton, Sep. 26. 

Goldsmid, Emily, eld. d. of A. A. , Esq., 

Cavendish-square, to M. Jules Avigdor, of 
Nice; Oct. 7. 
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Smith, Margaret, 2«4 d. of Wm. , Esq., to 

Mr, James El Veal, Charles street, Cavendish 
square ; South Mims , Oct I % 

Smith, Catherine, to Mr. Matheson ; Bombay . 
July 8. 

' Ellen, Frances, 2 nd. d. of the Lord Bishop of 
Bombay, to Sir J. W. Awdry; Poona, July 

Snell, Harriet, to Mr. J. A. Murray: Calcutta , 
July 10. 7 

Southwell, Matilda, 3rd. d. of Viscount , to 

R. M. O'Ferrall, Esq., M. P. ; Hiudlip , Wor- 
cestershire , Sept 28. 

Spence, Mary, A. L., y . d L of J. , Esq., to 

Lieut Col. Mathias ; Cuttack , July 2. 

Sutherland, Mary, to Mr. Edward Gray ; Agra, 
May 15. 

Sutton, Elizabeth, eW. d. of the late Rev. John 

, rector of Oakley Parva, to Henry Heim- 

man, Esq., of Pytchley ; Weekly , near Ketter- 
ing, Oct 15. 

Swifte, Harriet, eld. d. of E. L. S., , Esq., to 

Morgan Wm. Lloyd, Esq., Madras Army; 
Cape of Good Hope , July 12. 

Taylor, Martha Caroline, d. of Capt. , late 

of the R. H. G., (Blue), to James B. Birnie, 
Esq. ; Winkfield Church , Oct 5. 

Vincent, Charlotte, 3rd d. of the late M. , 

of Pondicherry, to Mr. W. F. Taylor ; Vepery, 
May 15. 

Wallace, Janet, only d. of the late W. M. , 

Prince of Wales’s Island, to Reginald Frede- 
rick Hall, Esq. ; St. Olave , Southwark , Oct. 5. 

Wallas, Mary, eldest daughter of Robert Wal- 
las, Esq., of the island of Madeira, to W. 
Hinton, Esq., of Greenhill House, Wilts. ; by 
Rev. S. Rair sey, at St. Martin* s-in- the- Fields, 
Oct 3. 

Whitehill, Jessie E., only d. of Col. , dec. 

to Capt H. C. Teasdale ; Poona , June 1. 

Wilkinson, Rosa, 11., eld. d. of Charles , 

Esq., of Guernsey, to George William Lenox, 
Esq., of Tottenham ; Guernsey , Oct 17. 

DEATHS. 

Since the 5th of last month the following melan- 
choly deaths have occurred amongst members 
of families of rauk — 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury. 

The Earl of Kingston. 

Lord Trimleston. 

Dowager Lady Radstock. 

Viscountess Tamworth. 

Sir S. Warren. 

Sir J. T. Jones, Bart 

Lady H. Campbell. 

Hon. W. Irby. 

Alsop, Sarah, youngest daughter of J. — , 
Esq., Leek, Staffordshire, aged 22 ; Totten- 
ham Green, October 14. 

Arroyave, Anselmo Terry, aged 11 months, in- 
fant son of A. de Arroyave, Esq., 42 Tavistock - 
square ; Oct 1839 ; buried in the Highgate 
Cemetery. 6 

Austen, Lieutenant Thomas, at sea, May 2. 

Bacon, Anthony M., aged 18, son of General 
and Lady — , at school, October 2. 

Baines, the Rev. C. J., A.M., for thirty-seven 
yean vicar of St Ives, Huntingdonshire, 
October 13. 
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Baldwin, W. Esq., aged 84 ; at his seat, Stede 
Hill, Kent, October 9. 

Barford, Lucy, relict of tha late John — , 
Esq., of the East- India House, aged 78; at 
Worthing, October 16. 

Bouquet, M. Pierre, aged 60, Manchester-house, 
Manchester- square, house-steward to General 
Sebastian!, the French Ambassador ; Oct 
1889 ; buried in the Highgate Cemetery . 

Bree, Robert, M.D., F.R.S., of Park Square^ 
Regent's Park, October 6. 

Brenau, John Edward, Esq., M.D., aged 36 ; at 
Callaba, July 2. 

Brittan, Emma Sophia, aged 15 months ; Ameri- 
ca Square, October 4. 

Browne, Samuel, Esq., aged 69; at Chelsea, 
October 5. 

Browning, Miss E., aged 33, 201, Sloane-street, 
Chelsea, Oct 1839; buried in the Highgate 
Cemetery. 

Bull, Edwin, Esq., aged 32; at Aston Ab- 
botts, near Aylesbury, September 27. 

Calder, Martha, wife of F. W. G. — , Esq., 
second Life Guards ; at Rhiw Rectory, Car- 
narvonshire, aged 27, October 7. 

Cavendish, Henry Charles L., third son of Colo- 
nel, the Honourable M. F., after two days* 
illness, aged 18; at St Leonard’s/ October 6. 

Chamberlaync, Henrietta C. E., eldest daugh- 
ter of Joseph — , Esq., aged 14; at Milford 
House, Hampshire, October 5. 

Chichester, John, Esq., M.D., aged 74 ; Chel- 
tenham, September 30. 

Carveck, Marianne B., wife of Thomas — , 
Esq., of Wyke, Yorkshire, and Highwood- 
hill, Middlesex; Great Cumberland-strect, 
October 10. 



Charrevicer, Amelia, daughter of the late 
Isaac — Esq., of Dominica; at Pimlico, 
October 11. 


Clark, Robert George. Esq., at Brighton, aged 
69, of Parliament Street, Westminster, Octo- 
ber 5. 

Clutton, Mrs., widow of T. — , Esq., aged 87 ; 
at Pensax-'court, Worcestershire, October 3. 

Coldecott, John, Esq., aged 88; Holbrook 
Grange, Warwickshire, October 10. 

Coleman, Frederick, Esq., of Moor-end, Charl- 
ton Kings,' county of Gloucester, aged 53, 
October 12. 

Constable, Rev. Richard, aged 83, vicar of Cow- 
fold, Sussex, October 5. 

Cooper, Francis Yates, Esq. ; Madras, May 27. 

Couchman, Henry, aged 29; Temple Balsall, 
Warwickshire, October 5. 

Crichlaw, Charlotte, wife of Henry — , Esq., of 
Barbadoes, aged 39; St John's Wood, Octo- 
ber 10. 

Critchett, Richard, Esq., aged 86 ; Cheltenham, 
October 21. 

Dixon, G.R., Esq., aged 32; Ipswich, October 7. 

Forbes, Ensign J. K., aged 21 ; Lucknow, 
June 5. I 

Freeman, Captain John, lat£ of the Honourable 
East- India Company’s /Service, aged 61 ; 
Wigmore-street, October 8. 

Freeman, Lieutenant E. M. ; Hoosengabad, 
June 19. 

Greene, the Rev. H. J., A. M., aged 32 ; Lech- 
field, October 12. 

[the COURT 
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Gosling, the Honourable Charlotte, relict of het 
late William — , Esq. ; Portland -place, Octo- 
ber 16. 

Gould, Sophia, aged 44 ; Calcutta, May 25. 

Gray, Thomas, Esq. ; Denapore, J unc 2. 

Giynes, Lydia H., 4 th d. of the late C.. W , 

Esq., of America-square, to Mr. John Free- 
man, of St. John’s Wood ; West Hackney , 
Sept. 30. 

Grazebrook, Matilda, y. d. of the late Michael 

, of Audnam, Staffordshire, to Richard 

Brettell, Esq., of Lutley, Salop ; Kingswinford , 
Oct 15. • 

Gresley, Elizabeth, y. d. of Richard , Esq., 

of Mereden, Warwickshire, to Alexander 
Clotworthy Dawson, Esq., of Carrickiergus ; 
Paris , Oct. 7. 

Grimwood, Rosetta, eld. d. of Thomas , 

Halkett, Admiral Sir Peter, bart, G. C.; Pet- 
ferrance, Fife, aged 74, October 7. 

Hall, Captain C. B. ; Calcutta, May 18. 

Hancock, Rear-Admiral John Hancock, C.B. ; 
Dovor, October 12. 

Hanway, H. Esq., aged 89; 27, Manclioter- 
street, Manchester-square, August 25. 

Harden, Mrs. Elizabeth, aged 82; Stamford- 
hill, October 11. 

Hartley, Louisa Cecilia, aged 36 ; Chanderna- 
gore. 

Heath, Sherman, fourth son of the late H. F. 
— , Esq., of Westoe, Durham; Pensacola, 
United States, aged 27, September 5. 

Henderson, Gilbert, Esq.; Thebes, June 2. 

Hill, Janies, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, London, aged 
85, October 9. 

Esq., to Mr. Richard Banks; Woodbridge , 
Oct. 3. 

Hall, Mary Ann, only d. of the late Reginald 

, Esq., of Tristang Hall, Essex, to Mr. 

William Lucas, of Battlcs-bridge ; Butts bury , 
Oct. 3. 

Ileath, Elizabeth, 5 Ik d . of the late A , 

Esq., of Camberwell; New-road, to Mr. 
John Dickson, of Kennington ; Camberwell , 
Oct 1. 

Heath, Fanny J., 2nd d. of Charles , Esq., 

to Edward Corbould, Esq., of Southampton- 
street, Fitzroy-square ; St. Pancras , Sept 28. 

Honderson, Margaret, eld. d. of James , 

Esq., late Consul-general for Colombia, to 
Captain George Crossdaile ; Mary-le-bone 
Church , Oct 5. 

Hodges, Frances Mary, eld. d. of William , 

Esq., to James, Butler, Esq.; Chelsea, Oct 
19. 

Hopewell, Mary, F., eld. d. of B. T. , Esq., 

Surgeon, of Georgc-street, Portman-square, 
dec., to J. B. Armour, Esq. ; Unitarian Chapel , 
Little Portlands treet, Oct. 19. 

Horc, Elizabeth, y. d. of Edward , Esq., 

of Chaldon-Court ; Chaldon , Oct. 1. 

Jackson, Mary, only d. of John , Esq., 

Lancaster, to the Rev. George Kannard, of 
Clapham-common ; Hawkeshead , Sept 26. . 

Jesse, Matilda F., d. of E. , Esq., of Hamp- 

ton Court, to William Houstown, Esq., late 
Captain 10th Hussars ; English Embassy , 
Paris Oct 1. 

Jones, Caroline, d. of the late Albert , Esq., 

of Champion-hill, Surrey, to Philip Law- 
rance, Esq., of Hornsey; Christ Church, Mary - 
le-bone , Oct 19. 
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Kempthorne, Charlotte, 3rd d. of Janies 
Esq., of Bedmin, to Captain H. H. Watts, 
26th Madras Infantry ; Bodmin, Sept 24. 

Knight, Elizabeth Watson, only child of Mr. 
E. , Lambeth, to Mr. G. B. Thorpe, Sur- 

geon, Dronfield, Derbyshire ; St. George's, 
Bloomsbury , Oct. 10. 

Lakin, Emma, 3rd d. of the late F. , Esq., 

of Putney, to J. H. Davies, Esq., of Sunning- 
hill ; Hamburgh , Sept 24. 

Lane, Eliza, eld. d. of Charles •, Esq., to 

the Rev. Wm., Watson; M. A. Loughton, 
Essex, Oct 1. 

Langley, Fanny, 2nd d. of W. , Esq., of 

Deptford, to W. Bennett, Esq., of Brixton ; 
Brighton , Oct. 14, 

Lippingwell, Emma A., y , d. of K. , Esq., 

to John James Ridge, Surgeon ; Croydon, 
Oct. 1. 

Mansell, Marianne, eld. d. of the late Rev. H. 
L. , Rector of Cosgrove, Northampton- 

shire, to the Rev. George Weight, B.A., of 
Oxford ; St. Mary's , Newington , ()ct 15. 

Maitland, Grace, 3rd d. of the late John , 

Esq., of Eccles, Dumfries, to the Vicomte de 
Chabannes ; Upper Chelsea , Oct. 5. 

Mead, Anne, eld. d. of the Rev. C. , to the 

Rev. A. F. Caemerrer ; Neyoor, May 27. 

Margetts, Eliza, eld. d. of George , Esq., 

to the Rev. W. B. Killock ; Hilton , Hunting- 
donshire , Oct. 9. 

Marzetti, Lucy 1 Matilda, 2nd d. of J. F. , 

Esq., of Cawood, Van Dicman’s Land, to 
George John Marzetti ; Cawood , May 9. 

Monteagle, the Honourable Theodosia Alice, 

d. of Lord and Lady , to Henry Taylor, 

Esq. ; St. Leonard's , Oct. 17. 

Morgan, Mary, 3rd d. of Mr. W. , Fins- 

bury-place, to Jabez Vines, jun., Esq., of 
Reading ; St. Bride's , Oct 7. 

Nash, Patience, d. of Charles , Esq., of 

Pentonville, to Palgrave Simpson, Esq., of 
Guilford-strcet ; St. Mark's , Clerkenwell , Oct 
16. 

Nicholson, Charlotte Sarah, only child of Capt. 

, to Le Compte D’Argeavel ; Boulogne- 

sur-Mer, Oct 12. 

Okes, P. H., d. of the Rev. , to H. G. 

Caithness, Esq. ; Wynbery, June 4. 

Owen, Cornelia, d. of Capt — — , to Lieut J. J, 
Robinson, R. N.; Campobello, New Brunswick* 
J uly 9. 

Oxtoby, Emma, 3rd. d. of the late John * 

Esq., of Mitcham, to Richard Window, Esq.* 
of Fingcst House, Henley-on-Thames; Trinity 
Church , Islington , Oct 1. 

Noble, Caroline, 3rd d. of J. H. - — , Esq., to 
Geo. Warre, Esq. ; Oporto, Sept 25. 

. Palmer, Anastatia, 2nd. d. of the late John , 

, Esq., of Stamford-rivers, Essex, to Mr. 

Edmonds, of Paternoster-row; St. Faith's, Oct 
19. 

Parker, Eleanor, y. d. of the late Alexander 

, Esq., of Great Warley Hall, Essex, to 

Henry Rose Altorp, Esq., of Islington; St. 
John's, Hackney , Oct 2. 

Phillips, Mary, only d. of the late Mr. John 

, of Eynsford, Kent, to E. J. Ryan, Esq., 

surgeon, of Famingham ; Keston. 

Philpot, Jane, y. d. of the late R. » Esq., of 

Chichester, to the Rev. G. Maddiaon, M. A., 
of Cambridge; Brighton, Oct, 12. 
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Hollingsworth, the Rev* N. J., M.A., of Bol- 
don Rectory, Durham, October 8. 

Hunter, Dr. C. S. W. F. ; Bellary, May 10. 

•Jsaeke, ffliza ; Cannamore, May 28. 

Jameson,* Charles (surgeon) ; Hyderabad, 
June 30. 

Johnson, Mrs. Mary, aged 38; Calcutta, May 
25. 

Jones, Sir T. J. T., bart, aged 46 ; at his seat, 
Stanley Hall, Shropshire, October 6. 

Kamborseen, the Rajah ; at hell state, and having 
left no heir, his property reverts to the East 
India Company. 

Keir, Miss Isabella; Torento, August 9. 

Kelly, Captain F., formerly of the 96th regi- 
ment ; jtathmines, near Dublin, October 7. 

Maclean, Malcolm, Esq., aged 30; Calcutta, 
May 16. 

Maiden, Mary Caroline, aged 71, wife of Wil- 
liam — ; Stratford-green, October 12. 

Marshall, Mrs. Lacy, late of 181 High II ol- 
born, aged 80 ; Islington, October 10. 

Mee, Ensign J. E. ; Delhi, June 10. 

Millet, Lieutenant Nicholas, drowned at sea, 
April 17. 

Montagu, Lieutenant, from the bite of a snake ; 
Callaboh, June 21. 

Morley, William, jun., Esq., Captain Artillery 
Honourable East India Company ; Bombay, 
in June last. 

Nicholl, Richard, Esq., Grecnhill-grove, Herts, 
aged 73 ; Brighton, October 22. 

Owen, Henry, late of the Honourable East India 
Company’s service ; Reading, aged 51, Octo- 
ber 13. 

Peterson, Caroline, to Mr. Wm. Hickee ; Mee- 
rut, E. May 9. 

Pincke, Mary, relict of A. — , Esq., aged 100; 
Sharstead House, Kent, October 9. 

Prescott, Colonel Thomas, aged 80 ; Lausaune, 
September 20. 

Prescott, Lieutenant Richard, aged 31 ; Arcot, 
July 11. 

Phillips, Mr. Harry, of New Broad-street, Lon- 
don, aged 73 ; Worthing, October 3. 

Prosser, die Rev. Dr. R., aged 92 ; Belmont, 
near Hereford, October 8. 

Radstock, Dowager Lady, widow of the late 
Admiral Lord — ; Park-street, October 10. 

Robinson, the Honourable Alexander ; Domi- 
nica, aged 54, September 4. 

Robinson, Suhatia, relict of the late M. — , 
Esq., Bedford-place, ltussell-square ; Bowuess, 
September 30. 

Rajah, the ex of Ladah ; Delhi, June 4. 

Reade, HeBter Elizabeth, d. of Wm. , Esq,, 

to Thomas F. Cook, Esq., A. M., of St John’s 
College, Cambridge ; Cheltenham ; Oct 3. 

Ridley, Louisa Mary, eld, d, of O. N. ,Esq., 

to Lieut* Col. the Baron de Rottenburg; 
Melville , Upper Canada , July 1. 

Rose Anna T., eld. d. of P. R., , Esq., of 

Banff, toCapt Ainsinck; Secunderabad , May 


Rood, Roger, Esq., aged 71, 4, Clarence Place, 
Pentonville, Oct, 1839 ; buried in die High- 
gate Cemetery. 

Russell, Charlotte Leonora, eld. d. of Lieut Col. 

, of the Madras Cavalry, deceased, to the 

Rev. Richard Croft, y. s. of the late Sir R. 
; St. Marylebme Church , Oct 15. 

Ryder, Alicia, widow of the late Rev. — , to 
the Rev. Robert Beauchamp, B. A. ; St. 
James's, Westminster, Sept 28. 

Short Sarah, 2nd d. of J. J. , Esq., of 

Wandsworth, to Wm. Cook, Jun., Esq., of King 
street, nlgent-street ; Kennington , Oct 3. 

Simon, Sarah, 2nd. d. of the late V. , Esq., 

to Lieut. Turnbull ; Bhoog , E. June 27. 

Shellott, Captain W. J., aged 38 ; Calcutta, 
May 23. 

Soltwell, Mary, widow of George — Esq., aged 
78 ; Fitzroy-square, October 14. 

Scholey, George, Esq., aged 82 ; Clapliam-com- 
mon, October 4 ; thirty-four years alderman 
of the ward of Dowgate. 

Sheppard, Mr. W. aged 21 ; Calcutta* June 30. 

Short, Laura, daughter of the late William — , 
D.D., aged 39 ; Isle of Wight, October 4. 

Singh, his Highness M. I., the ruler of the 
Punjab, aged 60. His body was consumed 
on a pile made of sandal wood, along with 
four of his ranees and seven slave girls, at 
Lahore, June 27. 

Skinner, Rev. John; the Rectory, Camerton, 
near Bath ; for many years rector of the 
above place. 

Smith, Captain Isaac, aged 35 ; Calcutta, May 19. 

Snoxell, Maria, wife of E. — , Esq., Watford, 
Ilerts, aged 63; Windsor, October 10. 

Story, Elizabeth, relict of the late Captain — , 
20th regiment of foot ; Weymouth, October 6. 

Sukias, Gasper, Esq., aged 48 ; at Pnnkabaree, 
June 8. 

Thompson, Hannah, wife of Douglas — , Esq., 
Chiswick, Middlesex, aged 51 ; Coleford, Oc- 
tober 1. 

Thomas, Elizabeth, wife of S. — , Esq., Ord- 
nance, aged 52 ; Tower, October 6. 

Thomas, Mrs. ; Madras, May 26. 

Vernon, S. M., wife of the Rev. B. J., Petcrs- 
ficld, Hants; Lancaster-plaee, Waterloo- 
bridge, October 14 ; buried in the Highgate. 

Cemetery. 

Walker j Frances, wife of Captain W. H. — ; 
East India service, aged 28; Brompton- 
square, October 23. 

White, Mr. Robert, aged 37 ; Calcutta, May 25. 

Whitmore, Louisa, youngest daughter of T.C. 
— , Esq., M.P., October 11. 

Wimbridge, Sara Jane, wife of John — , Esq. , 
at Manchestcr-square, October 9. 

Wood, Mr. T., 1, Portugal -street, Lincoln's-inn- 
fields, aged 50, Oct 1839; buried in the High- 
gate Cemetery. 

Wright, Mrs. Theophilus aged 45 years, 13, 
Wharton-street, Bagnigge Wells-road, Oct. 
1839 ; buried in the Highgate Cemetery . 
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CHAPTER I. 

Joanna, Princess of Wales, Countess 
of Kent in her own right, and, from her 
extraordinary personal beauty surnamed 
the Fair Maid of Kent , though a con- 
spicuous personage in our history through 
marriage with her cousin the renowned 
Black Prince — that ** gentlest of heroes 
and noblest of conquerors” — has, how- 
ever, among the best historians, been the 
subject of more than one popular error. 
Her biography is, therefore, a deside- 
ratum to those who wish to form clear 
ideas upon the manners, customs, and 
chief incidents of that busy and import- 
ant epoch. 

Lofty lineage, chivalrous valour, wealth 
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and prosperity, with all the adventitious 
gifts of beauty which so eminently dis- 
tinguished this illustrious pair, it might 
well be imagined would have conduced 
to irradiate each page of Joanna’s life 
with the most brilliant and happy re- 
cords ; but, alas ! the sunniest of human 
destinies is at intervals clouded by veiling 
shadows. 

This princess of the proud race of 
Plantagenet, was grand-daughter to Ed- 
ward I., of glorious memory, and niece 
to Edward II. ; there likewise flowed 
in her veins the French blood royal of 
St. Louis, by the second queen of Ed- 
ward I., the Princess Marguerittc of 
Frdnee, her grandmother. 
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Her father, Edmund of Woodstock, 
Earl of Kent, sixth and youngest son 
of King Edward I. induced by treachery 
to aid Isabella, queen to Edward II., in 
dethroning his king and brother, had 
been appointed guardian to the minor 
kingi ^dward III. But when the Earl 
of Kpfet saw the infamous proceedings of 
his sister-in-law with her lover Morti- 
mer, and report declared that Edward 
II. had been ppt to a cruel death by 
this vicious pair/ seized with remorse, he 
looked upon himself as accessory to the 
murder of.hif brother, and was prompted 
by compitiefion to ascertain, if possible, 
the particulars of Edward the Second’s 
death, which line of conduct by no means 
suited the purposes of the queen and her 
favourite. In order, therefore, to carry 
on their sinistei projects, without moles- 
tation, they raised rumours that Edward 
II. was not really dead hut kept in close 
confinement. The Earl, cheered by an 
intelligence he was but too anxious to 
believe, resolved, if his royal brother were 
alive, to restore him to his throne : but 
in the state of doubt and remorse in 
which liis mind was plunged, the Earl 
of Kent determined to have recourse to 
what he considered infallible means of 
ascertaining whether Edward TI. were 
alive or dead. Accordingly he consulted 
a magician, and the juggling oracle de- 
clared the king to be alive, and, indeed, 
placed before him an enchanted mirror 
in which he was made apparently to see 
the lost king, who was sitting in a me- 
lancholy and abstracted posture. This 
sight so excited the feelings of the Earl 
of Kent that lie made a vow that he 
would set the injured monarch free ; and 
thereupon imprudently raising his stand- 
ard in the name of Edward TI. he fell 
into the snare prepared for him. Taken 
prisoner lie was tried at Woodstock by 
Mortimer and Isabella for rebellion 
against Edward 111., his nephew, — con- 
demned by their satellites to the block — 
and hurried to Winchester for execution. 
The axe had never before fallen on the 
brother of an English king, and the 
hearts of the people were all in favour 
of the victim though the expression of 
their feelings was restrained by the sol- 
diery. Even that important, though hum- 
ble functionary of the law, the execu- 
tioner, hastily quitted his post, nor could 
any one be found stout enough of heart to 
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fulfil the bloody office. In this sad state 
of suspense the prince awaited four hours 
on the scaffold the momentary sealing of 
his final doom, and it was not until sun- 
set that the head of this unfortunate 
scion of royalty was literally hacked off 
by a man who being under sentence of 
death and offered a free pardon had 
been prevailed upon by Mortimer to 
execute the horrible task. 

Thus were left the youthful Joanna 
and two brothers, suddenly, fatherless. 

That domestic tragedy took place in 
the spring of the year 1330, and as the 
general date of her birth is given in the 
year 1328, the subject of this memoir 
could not then have been much more than 
a year old, as she was thirty-three years 
of age when she was married to the 
Black Prince. From the period of her 
father’s death she resided with her mo- 
ther. That tragical deed was the climax 
of the wickedness of the queen mother 
and her paramour : the young king 
(Edward III.) and his people saw with 
indignation the hands of Isabella and 
Mortimer stained with the blood of two 
sons of Edward 1., and, sanctioning the 
bold attempt of the brave Sir William 
Montacute, Mortimer was seized at Not- 
tingham Castle, in company with the in- 
famous Queen : the former was speedily 
suspended from a gallows at Tyburn, and 
the latter imprisoned during the long 
period of three and twenty years. 

Joanna had, in childhood been affi- 
anced to Thomas, afterwards Lord Hol- 
and, then only a mere youth, and being 
committed to the care of the Earl and 
Countess of Salisbury, whilst II aland 
served with the army abroad, the guar- 
dians — or most probably the Countess 
— either not considering such betrothal 
a serious engagement, or from interest- 
ed motives seeking to bring about an 
alliance with their own family, caused 
a contract of marriage to be drawn up 
between the Fair Maid and the heir of 
the house of Montague. On her attain- 
ing to womanhood, however, Sir Tho- 
mas Holand urging his claim to her 
hand, the matter was brought before the 
papal chair. After protracted investi- 
gations, Clement VI. decided in favour 
of Holand : the second contract was 
accordingly annulled, and Joanna was 
united to the suitor to whom she had 
been first affianced, and for* whom she 
[the court 
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formed a strong and lasting affection. 
Her brother John Plantagenet, Earl of 
Kent, shortly after this marriage dying 
without issue, Joanna became CountesB 
of Kent in her own right, and the de- 
cease of her husband occurring during 
the subsequent year, the lovely widow 
remained the wealthiest lady within the 
realm. 

The only historian who mentions the 
date of Joanna’s first marriage declares 
she had arrived at the age of twenty- 
five before she gave her hand to “ Sir 
Thomas Holand, one of Edward the 
Third’s most renowned knights.” The 
reason of her continuing in the maiden 
state so much longer than was usual in 
the fourteenth century was probably the 
passion with which she had inspired the 
heir to the English throne, the gallant 
lllack Prince. But the nearness of their 
relationship, and some dislike taken to 
her character and conduct by Queen 
^Philippa, most probably prevented the 
union of the lovers ; for it could hardly, 
indeed, have been on account of disparity 
of age, as many historians assert that Jo- 
anna was then only by two years the 
elder of the two. 

Several historians, following Walsing- 
ham, a writer well known to have been 
favourable to the criminal ambition of the 
aspiring house of Lancaster — have not 
scrupled to asperse the Fair Joanna’s 
reputation by implying that her friends 
were glad to marry her, no matter to 
whom — Sir Thomas Holand belonging 
to a family of no great distinction, and, 
excepting his personal merit, scarcely 
to be considered a fitting mate for a 
daughter of Plantagenet. Notwithstand- 
ing her important conquest of that hand- 
some prince, no doubt can exist but that 
Holand was the object of her prefer- 
ence : — probably her ambition, contend- 
ing with her love, kept her so long single. 
The many amiable qualities universally 
accorded to her, together with her favour 
and influence with the people, (she having 
on one occasion passed through a multi- 
tude of them in open rebellion without 
any molestation) present, however, a di- 
rect contradiction to her memory being 
entitled to such obloquy. 

At the christening of her eldest son, 
the Black Prince himself stood godfather, 
holding him in his arms at the baptismal 
font; he, therefore, could scarcely have 
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looked forward to a marriage with her, 
since this very circumstance, as will be 
presently seen, placed a third barrier 
against any future union : yet, notwith- 
standing, the Prince gave himself up to 
a hopeless passion, and though he ap- 
proached his thirtieth year and many 
princesses were proposed to him, (which 
long period for a royal celibacy was very 
uncommon in those days,) yet he refused 
to enter into matrimonial bonds, affirm- 
ing that his heart was given where he 
could not marry. 

On the death of Joanna’s mother, in 
the twenty-third year of Edward III., 
the barony of Wake and Liddel devolved 
to her. 

After having on account of his valout 
been made one of the knights of the 
Garter, her husband, Sir Thomas Hol- 
and, died in 1360, from fatigues under- 
gone in the French campaign. Prince 
Edward, still a bachelor, and unalterably 
attached to his beautiful cousin, had just 
won the famous battle of Poitiers, and 
as he was equally adored by the English 
people and by his royal parents, and 
positively refused to give his hand to any 
other person, his wishes were opposed 
no longer, and the King and Queen 
gave consent to the union of the heir 
presumptive to the crown with the lovely 
dowager countess. 

Accordingly, so soon as her year of 
widowhood expired, the hands of Joanna, 
the Fair and her valiant cousin, were 
joined in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
10th of October, 1361, in the presence 
of Queen Philippa his mother, liis aunt 
the Queen of Scots, and most of the no- 
bility then in England, besides a vast 
concourse of common people. 

These particulars may be gathered 
from the dispensation for their marriage, 
in which there were several knotty points 
to be set right by the church. Being 
related in the third degree of consan- 
guinity, ‘ the parties were too nearly al- 
lied,’ — Joanna’s father being Edward’s 
great uncle, and the church was not then 
corrupt enough to grant dispensations, 
without great difficulty (which law mo- 
dem philosophers allow to have been 
founded in deep wisdom), forbidding se- 
cond cousins to marry ; now Joanna was 
a degree nearer than a second cousin. 
The next difficulty was an absurd rela- 
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tionship considered by the church as 
near “as brother and sister,” arising from 
Edward’s sponsorship to Joanna’s eldest 
son, “ he held him,” says the dispensa- 
tion, M at the baptismal font and lastly 
* Joanna’s former pre-contract with the 
Earl of Salisbury,’ though that nobleman 
was dead,— as if that union had not been 
skilfully dissolved by the divorce. 

After Edward and Joanna were united, 
the prince could have set himself free 
again had he so pleased, but his whole 
study was to retain the object of his long 
cherished affections, and this he obtained 
by singular pertinacity of purpose. Ed- 
■ward perpetually urged the pope, until at 
length, a bull, strong and mighty enough 
to overcome all ecclesiastical demurrers 
regarding the legality of the marriage, 
was sent to England. 

The Princess of Wales had no family 
for two or three years, and if we are to 
believe the words of Henry of Bolingbroke 
— the ungracious nephew of the Black 
Prince who threw out many scandals on 
(he memory of his aunt to suit his own 
ambitious views on the English throne 
— her husband was jealous of her con- 
duct. The object of these scandals, how- 
ever, being clearly known, rendered them 
innocuous. 

Soon after the marriage of Joanna with 
Prince Edward, the king appointed his 
eldest son Duke of Acquitaine. He did 
not, however, take immediate possession 
of his foreign territories, a year being 
occupied in making preparations for the 
departure of Ids family and court, during 
an interval of which, with his princess, 
he accompanied his royal father on a 
long and splendid hunting excursion — a 
favourite relaxation from the cares of state 
in those eventful days. In this sporting 
progress the king was attended by all 
the members of his own family, most of 
the high nobles of the land and the 
French barons left hostages for the ran- 
som of Hie King of France, who were 
treated with all that chivalrous generosity, 
kindness and good feeling which ho- 
nourable captivity merited at the hand 
of the victorious monarch. The sylvan 
fastnesses of Nottinghamshire, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Shropshire, were penetrated 
by the royal and noble hunters, and merry 
Sherwood once more resounded with the 
cheer fulnotes of the horn, and the tongues 
of the “ loud-mouthed pack.” 
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The expense lavished upon this diver- 
sion made it worthy to be ranked with 
the costly tournaments and other pageants 
of those days, and it was succeeded by a 
round of festivities held at the abode of 
the Black Prince, at Berkhampstead. 
There the gallant son and royal father 
conferred together for the last time pre- 
vious to the departure of the former for 
his new duchy of Acquitaine, for which 
shortly after he set sail accompanied by 
his lovely consort and a brilliant retinue 
of knights and gentlemen. Some par- 
ticulars of their departure may be ga- 
thered from Froissart. “ I was then in 
England, in the service of my lady 
Queen Philippa, and being clerk of her 
chamber (private secretary), I, John 
Froissart, author of these chronicles, will 
here say what, in my younger days, I 
heard at Berkhampstead, distant from 
London thirty miles, which at the time 
I am speaking of belonged to the Prince 
of Wales, father to King Richard. In 
the year of our Lord, 1361, as the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were about to 
leave England for Acquitaine, to hold 
there their state, the King of England, 
Queen Philippa my mistress, the Dukes 
of Clarence and Lancaster, the Lord Ed- 
mund and their children, came to this 
mansion to take leave of the Prince. 
During this visit, as I was seated on a 
bench, 1 heard the following conversation, 
from a knight with some ladies to the 
queen. He (old them there was a book 
in England containing the prophecies of 
Merlin, called the 4 Book of Brute ac- 
cording to its contents neither the Prince 
of Wales nor Duke of Clarence would ever 
wear the crown of England, but it would 
fall to the house of Lancaster.” When 
the knight said this, Henry of Boling- 
broke was not bom. This prophecy 1 
have lived to see verified, for Henry son 
of the Duke of Lancaster has become 
King of England.” 

When the royal pair arrived at Ro- 
chelle, the governor of Guicnne, the 
gallant Sir John Chandos, received the 
Prince and Princess of Wales with great 
rejoicings. They made progress from 
city to city, and at Poitiers received the 
homage of the knights and barons of 
Poitou and Saintonge. They arrived at 
last at Bourdeaux and there they held 
their court in great grandeur. 

The eldest son of Joanna was bom in 
[the court 
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1364, at Angouleme, where, says Frois- 
sart, “ there were grand entertainments 
and jousts with forty knights and as 
many squires, in honour of the Princess 
who had lately been brought to bed of 
a handsome son called * Edward* after 
his father.” 

The unfortunate expedition of her lord 
to Spain in aid of the monster, Pedro the 
Cruel, took place in the year 1367, and 
although lie proved victorious at the bat- 
tle of Najara, this false step laid the 
foundation of his subsequent change of 
fortune. Previous to his departure, when 
near her accouchment of their second 
child, his royal consort became extremely 
unhappy, predicting ill of the departure 
of her lord. At length, on Twelfth da) 
1367, the Princess of Wales was brought 
to bed of another prince, who from the 
place of his birth, was called ‘ Richard of 
Bourdeaux,* afterwards King of England. 

“ Time,” says the chronicler, “ passed 
away quickly while the prince was col- 
lecting stores and waiting the arrival of 
the Duke of Lancaster, and the princess 
was brought to bed of a fine boy, through 
God’s grace, on a Wednesday, the Feast 
of Epiphany, in the year 1367, at eight 
in the morning. The prince and his 
household were very much rejoiced at 
the event. On the following Friday the 
babe was baptised, about noon, at the 
holy font of St. Andrew’s church in the 
city of Bourdeaux. The archbishop per- 
formed the ceremony, the bishop of Agin 
and the King of Majorca were the god- 
fathers. They gave him the name of 
‘ Richard,* he was afterwards King of 
England, as you shall hear. 

“ I was sitting at dinner,” pursues 
Froissart, “ in the city of Bourdeaux ; 
when King Richard was bom, it was on 
a Wednesday, and just ten o’clock ( early 
dinner hour indeed ! ) At that hour Sir 
Richard de Pontchardon came in and 
said to me— - 

u Froissart! write that it may be 
remembered that my lady-princess is 
brought to bed of a fair son, who is born 
on a Twelfth Day, the Feast of Kings, 
the son of a king’s son, and shall be king 
himself.” 

We must remember, for the honour of 
the prophetical skill of the brave Sir 
Richard, that the babe’s elder brother was 
a healthy and promising boy. 

“ The gallant knight foretold the truth,” 
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adds our chronicle, for the young prince 
was King of England twenty-two years.” 

We cannot follow the sable warrior 
in his fruitless expedition to Spain, 
and will only notice that there was a 
double cause fof anxiety, in the mind of 
the princess, since her son, Thomas Ho- 
land, was to win his first spurs under 
the auspices of his glorious father-in-law; 
this young soldier received knighthood 
at the hand of the Black Prince, at the 
battle of Najara. The Black Prince was 
never in health after his campaign in 
Spain, the hardships and anxiety he 
suffered from the ingratitude of Pedro 
had thoroughly undermined his con- 
stitution. 

The Princess of Wales particularly 
prided herself on her skill in mediation 
with regard to the remission of ransoms. 
Through her interference many conquerors 
forgave heavy sums which they demanded 
for the liberation of their captives. This 
species of benevolence made the Princess 
very popular with the unfortunate pri- 
soners, but the victors dreaded convers- 
ing with her, as may be found by the 
following anecdote. 

She went on progress with the Black 
Prince and his splendid court to Tarbcs, 
which is situated near Pau, the capital 
of the Prince of Berne — Gaston de Foix. 
The Count d’Armagnac was in the neigh- 
bourhood, and he owed a ransom of 
250,000 francs to Gaston. After visiting 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Tarbes, till he considered himself greatly 
in their favour, he endeavoured to pro- 
cure the intercession of the princess with 
Gaston de Foix, in order to have his 
ransom abated. But the Prince of 
Wales had a fellow feeling for conquerors 
who suffered their prisoners to depart on 
parole with their ransoms unpaid, and 
made this answer : — 

“ Count, you were made prisoner by 
fair deeds of arms, in open battle ; you 
put our cousin the Count de Foix to 
much trouble in person and the hazard 
of the fight. Neither my father nor my- 
self would have thanked any one to have 
asked us to have given back what we 
honourably and fortunately won at Poi- 
tiers, for the which we return thanks to 
the Lord God.” 

Not daunted with this repulse, d’Ar- 
magnac applied to the Princess of Wales, 
who readily undertook the office, and as 
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soon as convenient entreated the Count 
de Foix to grant her a boon. 

“ Madam,” replied the Count de Foix, 
“ I am but a small gentleman and a 
very insignificant bachelor (he teas an 
exceedingly powerful anil rich prince and 
d daring libertine ) y therefore I cannot 
make large gifts, but, if the boon you 
crave be not more than sixty thousand 
crowns, I grant it.” 

Most desirous was the princess to got 
iiim to remit the whole, but the wary 
count guessed what she was after, sus- 
pecting the boon was something con- 
nected with the ransom of Armagnac. 
He therefore answered to all her per- 
suasions, — “ My lady princess, for a poor 
knight like me, who am building towns 
and castles, a gift of sixty thousand crowns 
is enough to offer you.” 

When she found she could not get the 
promise of any more, she said, 

“ Count de Foix ! it is the ransom of 
Armagac I want you to forgive.” 

Nevertheless the Count de Foix re- 
fused to deduct more than the sixty 
thousand he had named, and thus the 
affair ended. 

Joanna seems to have been the close 
attendant of her princely lord during 
his wars in Acquitaine ; she was with him 
in Angouleme when the Dukes of Berry 
and Anjou threatened to besiege him. 

“ The prince,” says Froissart, “ who 
was valour’s self, replied that his ene- 
mies should never find him shut up in 
town or castle, but that he would march 
and take the field against them. He 
therefore soon left Angouleme attended 
by the princess and his infant son 
Richard.” 

Exhausted by impaired health, which 
was aggravated by the defection of num- 
bers of his hereditary subjects of Acqui- 
taine, the prince, in an unaccountable 
fit of madness and cruelty, caused the 
massacre of the citizens of Limoges, 
thereby casting an indelible blot upon 
his hitherto stainless character. More- 
over, his father, the king, by public pro- 
clamation condemned him for unwar- 
rantable acts of oppression, so that, in- 
deed, from the moment when he espoused 
the cause of Pedro the Cruel in that 
fatal Spanish expedition, and thereupon 
departed from the even tenor of his ways, 
his own fortunes were changed, and 
nothing Went well with him. • • 
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It was at this time of misfortune and 
trouble, that Edward, the eldest son of 
the Black Prince and Joanna, died in 
the city of Bordeaux, to the great grief 
of both liis parents. The Prince of 
Wales had been advised by his surgeon 
and physicians to depart for England, in 
the hope of gaining his lost health. Ere 
he quitted Acquitaine, whilst the ships 
for his service were in Bourdeaux har- 
bour, in the river Garronne, upon his 
arrival with his princess, and Richard his 
only surviving and youthful son, he be- 
sought his barons of Guienne to serve 
and obey his brother, the Duke of Lan- 
caster, since, in the hope of recovering 
his health, he was about to visit Eng- 
land. 

The Barons of Guienne, Gascony, 
Poitou, and Saint Tonge, assented to Ins 
request, and swore fealty, and they se- 
severally kissed him on the mouth. 

The prince tarried not in Bourdeaux 
but embarked with the princess and his 
son, and arrived without adventure or 
accident at Southampton. The whole 
party proceeded forthwith, by the nearest 
route to Windsor, on horseback, except 
the prince who was carried thither in a 
litter. Arrived at the castle, the king 
received his children very kindly, making 
also many enquiries respecting the state 
of Guienne. After the prince had staid 
some time with his father he retired to 
his manor of Berkhamstead, twenty miles 
from London. 

The Black Prince had, as Froissart 
states, nearly recovered his health in the 
year 1372. In the same year Edward 
undertook an expedition to Acquitaine 
which terminated very unsuccessfully. 
Before liis departure it was settled that 
the young Prince Richard, born at 
Bourdeaux, should be acknowledged heir 
to the English crown. When, therefore, 
all the nobles were assembled about the 
king, the Black Prince caused them to 
acknowledge that in case of his own 
death occurring before his father’s, his 
Bon, on the decease of Edward III., his 
grandsire, was to succeed as king of 
England. This request was cheerfully 
assented to by the earls, barons, and 
commonalty of the country, so greatly 
were they attached, for the prince’s gal- 
lantry at home and abroad : it was 
ratified first in the person of the king, 
then by the several members of the 
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royal family, and afterwards by the lords 
of England. 

The Black Prince now gradually de- 
clining from complicated disease, was no 
longer able to visit Guienne or his French 
provinces, but once again presenting his 
son Richard to the people of England in 
Pull parliament, resigned himself as a 
victim to the cruel malady then gaining 
rapidly on him and which terminated 
his existence in the forty-sixth year of 
his age. 

“ In this year,” (1376) says Froissart, 
“ on Trinity Sunday, that flower of 
English knighthood, the Lord Edward 
of England, Prince of Wales, and of 
Acquitaine, departed this life in the pa- 
lace of Westminster, near London. His 
body was embalmed, placed in a leaden 
coffin, and kept until the ensuing Mi- 
chaelmas, that he might be attended to 
the grave with greater pomp and mag- 
nificence, when the parliaments were as- 
sembled in London,” lie was buried 
in the cathedral of Canterbury, where 
his tomb, effigy, and armour, are still to 
be seen. 

CHAPTER Ii. 

Youthful days of Richard II. 

It was at the feast of Michaelmas 
when the remains of the lamented Black 
Prince were conveyed to Canterbury, 
attended by the whole body of the par- 
liament which thought itself honoured 
in following the hearse, so that the 
prince’s funeral might in every respect 
be conducted in a manner suitable to his 
great merit and his exalted birth. 

No sooner, indeed, was the mournful 
ceremony over than the king of Eng- 
land caused the young Prince Richard 
to be acknowledged by all his family and 
the lords of England assembled, as his 
successor to the crown, and he made 
them solemnly swear to observe the 
same ; and on the Christmas day follow- 
ing, he seated him next to himself above 
even Edmund of Cambridge and Lord 
Thomas, his sons, that it might be seen 
he meant him to be king of England 
after his death. The king himself very 
shortly after this occurrence died at 
Sheene, in Surrey. 

Froissart records that the King of 
France and his princes solemnized the 
obsequies of both Edward III. and his 
son with the greatest respect at Paris, 
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Princess of Wales* 

for in the estimation of men in those 
days, they had pursued a valiant course, 
and their names would be for ever re*- 
member ed among heroes. 

It was at this same palace of Sheene 
that the widowed Joanna passed hqr 
time, for the sons and daughters she had 
had by Holand had severally married 
and entered into life as early as was 
usual at that epoch. 

And now to speak of her family by 
her former marriage. 

Her eldest daughter, Joanna, was es- 
poused to John the Valiant, Duke of 
Brittany, and her youngest daughter, 
Maud the Fair, was married to Waleran 
Count St. Pol, one of the petty sove- 
reigns of the Low Countries. Her sons 
were brave, but of a violent, brutal, and 
unprincipled character: proud of their 
close relationship with the infant sove- 
reign of England, they were indefatigable 
in their efforts to fill his young head 
with vicious ideas of his own power' as 
an English king, which they meant to 
abuse as soon as it came into his hands. 
In these foolish designs Joanna took her 
share of participation ; never renowned 
for wisdom, of all mothers she was the 
least qualified to train a young monarch. 
Her own indulgence of Richard II. was 
indeed noxious enough, but when se- 
conded by the lawless example of a ruth- 
less ruffian like John Holand, just nine 
years older than the king, it will readily 
be acknowledged that the son of the 
Black Prince had not the slightest chance 
of being trained to follow the steps of his 
warlike sire. The natural qualities of 
the unfortunate Richard must, indeed, 
have been extremely good to have been 
assailed by such systematic corruption 
without exhibiting far more serious con- 
sequences . But not only had Joanna and 
her elder children misled the royal boy, 
all classes of men then indulged in that 
round of pernicious indulgence. The 
son of the Black Prince, exceedingly 
lovely in person, was the idol of that 
adulating popularity which so easily 
besets, and as speedily undermines a 
royal and youthful heart — that destruc- 
tive favour which large communities so 
freely and so slavishly bestow, and as 
capriciously withdraw from their idols. 
When the king (then about eleven years 
of age) entered the. metropolis, the lord 
mayor and citizens presented themselves 
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at a certain pageant with a gold goblet 
full of nobles and what the chroniclers 
call “ a pair of dice/’ and they requested 
the Princess of Wales to permit the young 
king to try a cast of luck with them. Had 
Joanna been blessed with a grain of com- 
mon sense she would as soon have per- 
mitted them to have given the boy a dose 
of poison : but there was still greater mis- 
chief lurking under this unworthy shew. 
When the dice were thrown they were 
loaded, so that the young king won the 
whole of the gold which was in the gob- 
let. Yet these very people, in after life, 
blamed him for his propensity for gaming. 
These were new-fashioned follies; for the 
English princes of the preceding cen- 
tury had been educated under the strict 
rod of discipline ; the difference between 
the characters of the Black Prince and 
his son was precisely the difference in 
the good sense of their mothers. 

Before adverting to the popular insur- 
rection which darkened the commence- 
ment of Bichard the Second’s reign, it 
will be necessary for the better under- 
standing of its nature as well as of the 
actual condition, social and political, of 
the working classes of the English peo- 
ple during the latter portion of the four- 
teenth century, to glance cursorily at 
their gradual progress from their con- 
firmed serfdom, or feudal slavery in the 
eleventh century to their struggle to 
emancipate themselves from the op- 
pressive thraldom of Richard’s profligate 
and exacting nobles. An intelligent 
French statistician, now resident in Lon- 
don, has taken the following brief but 
lucid glance at the social condition of the 
English commonalty during the earlier 
reigns of the middle ages : — 

“The populace of London,” says our 
author, (whose pages we have elsewhere 
quoted) “ was formed of diverse and numer- 
ous elements; and it will be necessary to re- 
mount to the formation of the city to obtain 
a clear analytical recognition of them. Un- 
der the Homan and Saxon domination, the 
mass of the population were slaves. Until 
after the conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans, London had its slave markets ; — these 
Christianity had the glory of abolishing. 
A 'bull, emanating from Rome, commenced 
that emancipation ; but, in 1402, at the great 
council held at Westminster, it was declared 
contrary to the laws of humanity and icligion 
to vend slaves openly in the market-places. 
Slavery, nevertheless, did not cease, for, 
long subsequent to that epoch, the men and 
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animals living upon a domain, ware con- 
sidered a part of such property. 

“ The mod allotted to slaves was that left 
from the repasts of their masters, but the 
hinds or labourers fed solely on fish, salted 
herrings, ate with a small portion of bread 
made from barley, oats, rye, and sometimes 
acorns. 

“ The wars of Edward III. tended greatly 
to the emancipation of the serfs, for that 
monarch was obliged to affranchise great 
numbers of his villeins in order to recruit 
his army. The black plague of 1.348, which 
caused Bad ravages, proved a blessing for 
those villeins who survived that scourge; 
one half the population had succumbed un- 
der it, hands were wanting for tillage, the 
labourers demanded double wages, and that 
exigence gave rise to the statute concerning 
labourers ; a statute which, in some sort, re- 
cognized their independence, by fixing the 
rate at which they might hire themselv es. 
From that date a tacit contract was estab- 
lished between the masters who employed, 
and the labourers and villeins who were 
hired. 

“ The parliament, meanwhile, took espe- 
cial care not to grant them too much liberty ; 
the villeins and servitors might not change 
masters, and they found themselves fettered, 
by the law, to the soil. These measures, 
although incomplete for their enfranchise- 
ment, indicated, however, that a great por- 
tion of the labourers and villeins had escaped 
from the bondage of their feudal lords. 

“ During the fourteenth century, a great 
portion of the serfs emancipated themsdves. 
All the great manufacturing towns possessed 
privileges which favoured such emancipation. 
Thus, London presented u vast asylum, and 
so soon as a slave who had fled from his 
master’s dwelling could succeed in escaping 
from his search and prove that he had been 
resident in the city during a yeaT and a day, 
he was by law enfranchised. 

“ The insurrection of Wat Tyler, concern- 
ing the character of which historians have 
w idely differed, shows us what force that float- 
ing population had already acquired-— hound 
os it was to no master either in London or its 
environs. The state of these villeins wus de- 
plorable, and the law heaped upon them 
imposts so unjust and intolerable, that an 
occasion was alone wanting to cause a re- 
volt. By the Poll-tax granted by Parlia- 
ment in the year 1 380, of four-pence (some say 
one shilling) per head upon persons above 
fifteen years of age, the artisans who had 
neither land nor other property, were re- 
quired to pay a tax equal to that levied upon 
the rich. To this injustice, the collectors of 
the imposts added insolence and brutality. 

“ Wat, the Tiler, dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood of London, he had a daughter who had 
not yet attained the age which rendered her 
liable to the impost, A collector presented 
himself to demand the tax, not only for Wat, 
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but for his daughter whom lie asserted was 
of the age specified by the law } the fatlicr 
protested that his daughter had not yet at- 
tained puberty : the collector carried nis in- 
solence so far as that he would have forcibly 
assured himself of the presumed age of the 
young maiden. Wat, incensed by such brutal ” 
conduct, dashed out the collector’s brains 
upon the spot, and quickly summoned all his 
fellow-villeins to aid him in his defence 
against this sample of his and their oppres- 
sors. A hundred thousand men responded 
to his appeal, but, by their acts of destruc- 
tion and barbarity, they fatally sullied the 
cau°e of Wat. 

“ What he originally demanded, however, 
every man (continues our author) at the 
present day would demand. Wat Tyler re- 
quired first the abolition of sla\ cry, freedom 
of commerce in market-towns, without taxes 
or imposts, and that the king's tax should 
be laia upon the soil and not upon the ' *1- 
leins. To these demands, vvhicn appeared 
revolting to the government at that epoch, 
Wat Tyler and lus followers added others as 
unjust as they were extravagant. This great 
commotion of the populace menaced the 
very centre of London. 

“ The courage of Richard II. and that of 
the Lord Mayor alone saved the city from the 
greatest peril which had ever menaced it.” 

Joanna promoted, in a small degree, 
the reformation in England ; she had 
been a Wickliffite converted by her bro- 
ther-in-law John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, to whom she was very par- 
tial. This inclination did not, however, 
prevent her from seeking the shrines of 
popular saints, since we find she was 
returning front a pilgrimage at Canter- 
bury when the insurgent populace, under 
Wat Tyler, took her prisoner ; but as 
the young king, her son, was very po- 
pular, and the whole rage of the mob 
was directed against the regency, the 
insurgents permitted the Princess of 
Wales to depart without molestation. 
Notwithstanding this mark of respect 
shown towards her, her terror was ex- 
treme; she was, indeed, singularly un- 
fortunate in falling into the hands of the 
insurgents. Scarcely had she arrived at 
the Tower of London, when a second 
party of the insurgents, from Essex, laid 
siege to that fortress, in which also the 
royal family were then keeping their 
court, and thus rut off all the supplies 
of food in their way to the royal resi- 
dence. The princess and her ladies 
thereupon distracted the officers of the 
houselmld with tlieir cries of terror, for 
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never, at any period of English Mstoty, 
was there such mismanagement in every 
department about the king’s person as in 
those days. 

When Joanna the Fair, with much la- 
mentation, expressed her fears of being 
starved in the Tower, (for a fresh sup- 
ply of provisions, indeed, had for a long 
time failed them) the young king, then 
about fifteen years of age, resolved to 
comply with a message sent him by the 
rude commons, and rode to meet them 
hoping to pacify them by compliance 
with the least of their several demands. 
But the moment Richard rode out with 
his slender train, the mob on Tower-hill 
rushed into the fortress. 44 There were 
at that time,” says Stow, from the chro- 
nicle of St. Albans, (our principal guide 
in this part of our narrative), “ within 
the Tower, six hundred armed valiant 
persons, expert in arms, beside six hun- 
dred archers, all which did quail in 
stomach and stood as men amazed ; for 
the basest of rustics did presume to enter 
the king’s chamber and that of his mo- 
ther, the Princess of Wales, and played 
the wantons, sitting, lying, and sporting 
them on her bed, and, which is much 
more saucy, invited her to kiss them, yet 
durst none withstand them.” There are 
some historians that say the poor prin- 
cess was forced to comply with this civil 
invitation, and, after permitting the salu- 
tation of u few of those clowns, she was 
carried away, half dead with terror, to 
the Tower Royal, near Watling Street 
(a palace now vanished from the face of 
the earth), and in this fortress, which 
was considered impregnable, she awaited, 
in a state resembling distraction, news 
from the royal boy who had valiantly 
rode forth to suppress the rebellion. 

The risk, on the other hand, encoun- 
tered by the youthful Richard, was very 
great, for just after the departure of the 
princess to a place of security, the blood- 
thirsty populace had Beized on the aged 
Simon of Sudbury, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and inhumanly butchered him : 
whilst they were committing this horrid 
murder the princess effected her escape. 

It might have been supposed that a 
Plantagenet born— a race whose great 
personal courage in every instance seems 
to have risen to positive grandeur of 
soul in the hour of danger-— would not 
have manifested such utter want of firm- 
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flees, for it was unnatural that a woman 
of middle age should rely on the protec- 
tion of a child of fourteen 5 but the ex- 
treme terrors of his mother seem to have 
rendered young Richard II., for a while 
at least, a hero. He was fortunate in 
his first endeavours, by pacifying the 
Essex men^ and sent diem home with 
the promise that they should no longer 
be bondsmen or serfs. “ On the mor- 
row, being Saturday, June 15th, 1381, 
he went after dinner from the Tower 
Royal, whither he had been to comfort 
his mother, to Westminster, to visit the 
shrine of St. Edward and see whether 
the rebels had done any mischief. He 
next visited the chapel called “ our Lady 
of the Pew,”* and said his prayers 
therein. Then returning by the suburbs 
of West Smithfield he found all that 
place full of Kentish men ; “ wheref ore he 
sent to shew them that the Essex men, 
their fellows, had gone home satisfied, 
and if it liked them to accept the same 
form of peace he would grant it.” 

This same mob had just burnt the 
Temple, and were particularly embittered 
against all law, and, particularly, lawyers ; 
the mischief they had done there is com- 
memorated in a verse of an old ballad, 
very piteously setting forth their pro- 
ceedings, — 

“ Then to the Temple they did turn, 

The lawyers’ books they all did burn, 
And spoiled their lodgings every one, 
With all they laid their hands upon.” 

Being fresh from this notable exploit, 
Tyler and hismighty hosts of malcontents, 
were by no means in a reasonable hu- 
mour. The following is the dialogue 
which took place between Tyler and the 
young king on the leader of the insur- 
gents dashing forward so that his horse 
touched that on which the royal boy 
rode, and the first words he spoke to 
Richard were — 

“ Sir king, seest thou all yonder peo- 
ple?” 

u Yea truly,” quoth the king, “ where- 
fore askest thou?” 

“ Because,” said he, “ they arc all at 


* This wSs the Chapel Royal of Westminster 
Palace, before St. Stephen’s was built for that 
purpose, by Edward III. ; and, though St. Ste- 
phen’s was then finished, tins chapel was occa- 
sionally visited, as it had therein an image es- 
teemed to be of great sanctity. 
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my commandment, and have sworn to 
me their faith and troth to 'do all I 
would have them.” 

“ In good time replied young Ri- 
chard, “ I believe it well.” 

Then said Wat Tyler, u Believest thou, 
king, that these people, and as many 
more in London, which be at my com- 
mand, will depart from thee thus with- 
out having thy letters.” (Charter of 
enfranchisement. ) 

“ Ye shall have them,” said the king, 
“ they are ordained for you and shall be 
delivered to every one of them.” 

It was evident that the young king’s 
calm compliance with the demand of 
Tyler, had put that incensed leader to 
the trouble of picking a personal quarrel. 
So turning to Sir John Newton, a gallant 
soldier who had served under the Black 
Prince, and was among the few English 
persons of rank who had not deserted 
their young monarch, he took offence at 
his martial appearance,* for he bore the 
king’s sword, and sat armed on horse- 
back surveying the scene with scornful de- 
meanour. Addressing the knight rudely, 
the Tiler told him — 

“ It would better become him to be 
on foot in his presence.” 

Sir John, who had not forgotten his 
prowess in France, replied — “ If such as 
you are mounted, there can be nothing 
improper in a knight being on horse- 
back.” 

At which the Tiler drew liis dagger 
and offered to strike the knight, calling 
him traitor. 

Sir John told him he lied, and drew 
his dagger, but the king, willing to dis- 
miss the men of Kent, as he had pacified 
the men of Essex, without bloodshed, 
bade Sir John Newton alight and give 
his dagger to the leader of the disaffect- 
ed. But temporizing only fed the self- 
esteem of this head of the insurgents, 
and he insisted upon having Newton’s 
sword. 

“ It is the king’s sword,” said Sir 
John, “ thou art not worthy to have it, 
nor durst thou ask it, if there were flo 
more present but you and I.” 

“ By my faith,” said Wat the Tiler, 
“ I will never cat till I have thy head,” 
and with these words he made a rush on 
the knight. 

At that instant came up William Wal- 
worth, the Lord Mayor of London, a 
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bold and high-minded man, with many 
knights and squires to assist the king. 

M My liege,” said the lord mayor, “ it 
were a great shame to suffer such a noble 
knight to be murdered before your face, 
he ought to be rescued and Tyler the 
rebel arrested.” 

l< Arrest him, then, in God’s name !” 
said young Richard. 

Walworth instantly arrested the further 
doings of the enfuriated leader, and with- 
out question, in a most efficacious manner, 
by aiming a successful blow at; the head 
of his victim with his mace, in such right 
earnest that the Tiler fell beneath the 
feet of his horse. An esquire to the 
king, John Cavendish, instantly alighted 
from his horse, and, as some will have it, 
despatched the Tiler, although more opi- 
nions hold that the lord mayor did it 
with his own dagger. Tyler’s body was 
then drawn away into the Hospital of 
St. Bartholomew, before which, in Smith- 
field, it seems that this affray commenced. 
When the insurgents perceived what had 
happened, they declared that their chief 
had been treacherously slain, and heart- 
ening one another to fight, they bent 
♦heir bows to avenge his death. But 
the young king rode courageously up to 
them, saying, — 

“ What a work is this my men ? 
What mean ye ? Will you shoot at \ our 
king ? Be not quarreflous , or angry for 
the death of a traitor ; 1 am your king, 
I will be your leader. Follow me into 
the fields and you shall have whatsoever 
you require.” 

“ The king led the way into the fields, 
lest the Commons , being bitterly bent in 
mind, should set fire to the houses in 
Smithficld. The people followed him, 
uncertain whether they should kill their 
young sovereign or accept # thcir freedom 
at his hands. But Richard’s conduct was 
on this occasion admirable and faultless ; 
and, as may be seen in the sequel, marked 
by sound discretion as well as personal 
intrepidity. After Walworth had ridden 
with impetuous haste to the city, and re- 
turned with a large body of armed men, 
the knights demanded of the king leave 
to charge on the insurgents, and by way 
of example, kill a few hundreds ; the 
people (as in a parallel case in the present 
day), seeing themselves surrounded, threw 
down their arms and cried to Richard 
for mercy. The young monarch, greatly 
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to his credit, forbade the men-at-arms to 
wound the people; “ they had obeyed him, 
he said, and they should not be harmed, 
and they should have the enfranchise- 
ment he had promised, signed and seal- 
ed.” This having been previously pre- 
pared was given to them, and thereupon 
the urgent folk departed. The king then 
thanked his valiant Lord Mayor, William 
Walworth, and conferred upon him, in the 
open fields, the honour of knighthood, 
which he had so worthily deserved. Six 
of his aldermen were likewise knighted. 

“ Afterwards,” say the historians, 
“ Richard, with his company, very or- 
derly entered London to the great joy 
of the inhabitants and the same evening 
went to his mother the Princess of 
Wales, who was safe in the Tower Royal* 
in the city. There the princess-mother 
had remained two days and two nights 
in great tribulation and amazement. B ut 
when she saw the king, her son, she was 
highly comforted and said, — 

“ Ah, fair son, what great sorrow 1 
have suffered for you this day !” 

The king answered and said — 

“ Truly, madam, I know it well; but 
now rejoice and thank God, for I have 
this day recovered my heritage and the 
realm of England which I had nigh 
lost.” 

Soon after, the princess left* London for 
the dower palace of Ilavering-atte-Bowcr ; 
she was too ill to ride on horseback, and 
was therefore carried in a whirlicote, a 
sort of open car with two wheels, richly 
ornamented but rude enough in work- 
manship ; the young king rode by the 
side of his mother’s vehicle on horseback, 
guarding her into Essex. Such is the 
most ancient and circumstantial account 
of this celebrated insurrection, the like of 
which for daring, and its speedy conclusion, 
England has not seen until the recent ex- 
plosion at Newport; in Wales. It was not 
the young king’s fault that the most 
cruel and appalling executions followed 
this formidable rebellion of the common 
people ; the council of regency which 
had mis-mana^ed affairs during the king’s 
minority, consisting of his uncles and 
some of the higher nobility, returned after 
the young king had pacified the tumult ; 
they had fled in the time of danger and 

* A street in Str Michael’s is still called 
“ Tower Royal” but the Tower is utterly gone. 
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left their ward to do as he could ; hut now 
that the danger was past, they resolved 
upon wreaking so bloody and brutal a 
vengeance, that Froissart truly declares, 
the land was a shamble of butchery, till 
Richard took occasion at the time of his 
marriage and the coronation of his queen, 
Anne of Bohemia, then on the tapis, to 
insist on a general pardon being pro- 
claimed. 

On the return of the king’s uncle 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, from 
voluntary exile, for he had withdrawn 
himself into Scotland at the first out- 
break of this insurrection, a serious im- 
peachment for treason was laid against 
him. The king was most unwilling to 
believe that there was cause for this, and, 
moreover, his mother, who had a high 
value for her brother-in-law, exerted all 
her powers to reconcile the Duke of Lan- 
caster and her son, so much so indeed, 
that, says one of our old chroniclers, she 
spent three or four days riding on horse- 
back from one to the other, although she 
was grown very corpulent and had some 
difficulty in riding. Her son John sided 
furiously with his mother’s friend, and in 
order to dispose of the principal witness 
against him, got rid of him by an atro- 
cious murder, of which however it does 
not seem that the Duke of Lancaster was 
cognisant, ^although the violent conduct 
of his pavtizans gave a strong appearance 
of unmerited guilt to his conduct. 

At the age of sixteen the young king 
was married to a beautiful and sweet- 
tempered princess the daughter of the 
Emperor Charles 1Y. of Bohemia, called 
from the kindness of her heart “ Good 
Queen Anne .” No wonder then that 
this amiable wife lived in harmony with 
Joanna, her mother-in-law, from whom 
must have been imbibed the favourable 
sentiments of Anne of Bohemia for the 
early Reformers. When WicklifFe’s life 
was saved so unexpectedly in the year 
1382, great ladies of the royal family, it 
la said, combined their interest to rescue 
him from the bigotted fury of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the former patron 
of the Reformer; for the^l)uke of Lan- 
caster had forsaken him ever since the 
Palace pf the Savoy had been demolished 
by Wat the Tiler’s fanatic mob : but a 
secret and powerful influence near the 
throne saved Wicklitfe from the council 
of inquiry which then threatened his life ; 
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which influence emanated from the mo- 
ther and wife of the young monarch ! 
But never, indeed, did the clergy and 
high nobility (of those days) forgive Ri- 
chard II. for the toleration afforded to 
the incipient reformation of the English 
church. 

Maternal grief and anxiety, occasioned 
by the misconduct of her youngest son 
by Holand, was now fast hastening his 
unhappy and royal parent to the grave. 
As we have already stated, this ruffian 
had committed one atrocious murder, 
and from the commencement of his life 
to its termination he was the evil genius 
of his royal brother’s destiny. To the 
brutal propensities of this same John 
Holand, Earl of Huntingdon, England 
owes llie demoralizing sport of bull-run- 
ning, which was fixed upon the town of 
Stamford even by charter,* and the land 
has only been freed from this ancient pest 
since the year 1836. 

This is in itself some illustration of 
the character of the favourite son of Jo- 
anna, the embroiler and terror of the 
English court ; for presuming on his 
brotherhood with the king, and the weak 
fondness of his mother, he did just what 
was agreeable in his own eyes. But the 
earthly career of the principal subject of 
our Memoir was fast hastening to a close, 
and the following, abstracted from Frois- 
sart, will tell the strange adventure by 
which it was brought about : — 

Richard and his whole army were near 
York preparing to invade Scotland. At St. 
John’s, Beverley, a favourite squire of Hol- 
and's was killed in a squabble in which he 
had rudely insulted a Bohemian knight be- 
longing to Richard’s queen, merely because 
lie was a foreigner ; un archer of young Lord 

* Of the .inveterate passion which still cleaves 
to the populace of this ancient town for the 
ruffianly sport originally inoculated upon it by 
the sanguinary John Holand, the following pa- 
ragraph appearing in the Lincoln Mercury only 
a fortnight since, affords a strong instance: — 
“ Notwithstanding the precautionary measures 
adopted )>y the local magistracy under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of State — the introduc- 
tion of military and a London police force, the 
appointment of special constables, and the es- 
tablishment of mounted scouts to perambulate 
the open fields — the Stamford bullards on Wed- 
nesday contrived to introduce a bull into the 
town, though only for a very short time.*' The 
prompt and effective measures of the magis- 
tracy, however, aided by the military and civil 
force, disappointed all the efforts of the pro- 
moters of this brutal pastime. 
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Stafford’s took the foreigner’s part, and Rol- 
and’s squire was killed in the broil. Lord 
Stafford (as might be expected) connived ut 
the escape of the archer, and John Holand 
angry at the loss of a squire whose manners 
so well assimilated with nis own, vowed ven- 
geance, saying (in the brutal and impious 
fashion of those times) that he would neither 
eat nor drink till he had avenged his squire. 
He mounted his horse like a madman, and 
enquiring for the lodgings of the Bohemian 
knight, Sir Melcs, he set out with the inten- 
tion of killing him, but hearing he was with 
the Lord Stafford, he rode up and down to 
find him. As he was thus tearing down a 
narr#w lane he met the Lord Ralph Stafford, 
but it was so dark he could not distinguish 
him. 

“ Who comes here?” he exclaimed. 

He was answered, “ I am Stafford.” 

“ And I am Holand,” cried John, and, 
added, “ Stafford, I am enquiring for thee, 
for thy servants have murdered my squire, 
whom I loved so much.” Saying which he 
drew his sword and struck Lord Ralph such 
a blow as felled him dead, which was a great 
pity. 

“Sir John Roland continued his road, not 
knowing that he had killed Lord Stafford, 
although he was aware that he had struck 
him down in the dark. The servants of 
Sir Ralph were exceedingly wrath, on see- 
ing their master dead ; they began to cry 
out — 

“ Roland, you have murdered the son of 
the Earl of Stafford, heavy will this news be 
to thee when his father shall know it.” 

“ Be it so,” said John Roland, “ I had 
rather have put him to death than one of 
less rank, for by his I have better revenged 
the loss of my squire.” 

Then Sir John hastened to Beverley church 
to take the sanctuary of St. John. 

News was carried to the Earl of Stafford 
that his son had been unfortunately killed. 
Y ou may suppose that the father having but 
one beloved son, young, handsome, and gal- 
lant, w r as beyond measure enraged, and he 
sent instantly for his friends to have their 
advice how to avenge his loss on the king’s 
brother. Thus passed the night: in the 
morning Lord Ralph Stafford was buried in 
the village church, near which he fell, a 
great part of the nobles of the English army 
following, out of respect, for he was greatly 
loved by them all. 

After the funeral, the father, with sixty of 
the mourners, mounted their steeds and went 
to the king’s quarters. They found him 
with his uncles and many knights. When 
the childless Earl of Stafford approached, he 
cast himself on his knees and thus spoke 
with tears and anguish of heart : — 

“ Thou art King of all England and hast 
solemnly sworn to maintain the justice of the 
realm . Thy brother without the slightest 
reason hath murdered mg heir and only sop, 
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/ therefore come to demand justice. For the 
•present I will not break up the expedition 
with the delay and confusion it will cause , or 
by my honour T would be revenged in so se- 
vere a manner that all England should talk 
of it for a hundred years to come; vs it ts 1 
will wait till the expedition is over , for I 
would not like the Scots t% rejoice in the 
miserif of the Earl of Stafford.” 

The king replied — 

“ Be assured / myself will do justice and 
•punish the crime more severely than my barons 
would venture to do, and never for any bro- 
ther will / act otherwise .” 

The young king was but eighteen 
when he was placed in this cruel situa- 
tion. On his return to Wallingford Castle, 
where his royal mother was, Bhe gave 
vent to the most passionate entreaties 
that John Holand ’ b life might be spared ; 
the king remained firm, and a watch was 
constantly kept about the sanctuary of 
St. John lest Holand should escape. 
During five days the princess incessantly 
implored for her son, until at length na- 
ture failed from the agony she suffered, 
and the young king, dreadful to think it, 
was next summoned to the deathbed of 
the mutual parent of himself and the cri- 
minal ; with floods of tears Richard 
granted the still urgent and dying re- 
quest of his compassionate mother, and 
the life of John Holand was promised to 
be spared. He was however shortly 
afterwards banished and his property 
confiscated : fortunate would it have been 
for the king had he never returned to 
England. 

A slur lias been cast on tjie fair fame 
of tjie Princess of Wales through the 
ungracious slanders of her ambitious re- 
lative, Henry of Lancaster. When he 
was seeking every pretext to seize the 
crown from Richard II. he had a very 
great fancy to do it by a pretence of he- 
reditary right, and this is the story which 
Froissart says he addressed to the de- 
throned king when he was in his power — 

“ Hie common report in the country is 
that 1 have a better nght to the crown than 
you have. This was told to our grandfather, 
King Edward, when he had you acknowledg- 
ed heir to the crown (which acknowledgment 
must have struck the reader as somewhat 
singular and uncalled for) but his love was 
so strong for his son, the Prince of Wales, 
that nothing could make him alter his pur- 
pose but that you must be king. But you 
nave always acted so contrary to your father's 
example, that the rumour is generally be- 
lieved throughout England, that you are not 
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the son of the Prince of Wales but of a canon 
or priest. 

“ I have heard, several knights, who were 
of the household of my uncle the Prince of 
Wales, declare that he was jealous of the 
princess’s conduct. She was cousin-german 
to King Edward, who began to dislike her 
for not having ^children by his son, since lie 
had stood godfather to her sons by her for- 
mer marriage with Sir Thomas Holand. She 
knew well now to keep the prince in her 
chains, having through subtlety inticed him 
to marry, but being fearful of his divorcing 
her when he would marry again, she had 
you and a son who died, by a young priest ; 
for at the time of your birth there were 
many handsome ones in the household of 
the prince my uncle at Bourdeaux.” 

This shameless accusation seems only 
prompted by the ambition of “ high 
vaulting Bolingbroke.” It, however, con- 
firms the fact that the union of Edward 
the Black Prince and Joanna was a love- 
match to which his royal parents unwil- 
lingly consented and that the prince was 
greatly devoted to his wife. 


Joanna does not share the stately tomb 
of the Black Prince at Canterbury. She 
made Richard II. promise to bury her 
at Stamford by the side of her first hus- 
band Sir Thomas Holand, and shared 
the repose of death with the husband 
whom it is very evident she preferred in 
life. Richard built a chantry to her 
memory with endowments for priests to 
sing masses for the repose of her soul till 
Dooms-day, which singing, of course, was 
silenced at the Reformation. An alte- 
ration (as Joanna was inclined to Wick- 
liffite doctrines) doubtless very well pleas- 
ing to her spirit, if the spirits of the de- 
parted are conscious of such doings. Her 
death took place at Wallingford in the 
year 1385, and the ninth of the reign 
of her son King Richard II. 

[Note. — The reader will find these interest- 
ing particulars in M. Alexandre Dumas’ tale 
in subsequent pages oi this Number — “the 
Countess of Salisbury.” ] 


Description of the accompanying Portraits of 
JOANNA, PRINCESS OF WALES, AND HER SON, RICHARD II. 


Our portraits are engraved from a 
beautiful limning in water colours illu- 
minating a Psalter once belonging to 
King Richard II. The original may be 
seen in the Cottonian Library, British 
Museum. Joanna the Fair is directing the 
devotions of her young son Richard. The 
close-fitting kirtle worn by the princess 
is nearly cQvered by the sweeping folds 
of her crimson velvet mantle ; the circlet 
she wears, as Countess of Kent in her 
own right, is of bosses of gold set with 
gems and pointed with spheres, jewelled 
with precious stones. Instead of wear- 
ing the ugly coronets in which the En- 
glish nobility have been disguised at re- 
cent coronations, the ancient magnates 
rivalled each other by the blaze of jewelry 
which decorated those insignia of their 
rank.* Speaking of coronets, it is well 

* EditiUnd Mortimer, Earl of March, left his 
daughter Lady Percy, the wife of Hotspur, some 
good pearls and fair jewels expressly “ to make 
her coronet.” By an order of Charles II. the 
coronets of our nobility were first degraded into 
the trumpery Brummagem things of silvered 
halls with velvet nightcaps in which they are 
now expected to extinguish themselves at coro- 
nations ; — it ran as follows : 

“ Charles,— Our will and pleasure is that you 
prepare a bill for our royal signature to pass our 
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lo mention here, that in the emblazoned 
dresses of the middle ages the coronet 
was never borne surmounting the coat 
of arms as on a modern coach panncl.-)' 

great seal containing our grant in due form of 
law to all the barons of our realm of England 
which are peers of the said kingdom and to the 
heirs male of them respectively, and also to such 
of them as have their baronies to their heirs lo 
use a cap of red velvet, and rich of gold accord- 
ing to the pattern and description hereunto an- 
nexed, viz. the circle of gold to be of the same 
form and fashion with those circles of gold 
which are now borne by the other peers, and to 
have on the top thereof six pearls to distinguish 
them from the circles or coronets of viscounts, 
to have to them and every of them who now arc 
or hereafter shall be barons of this our realm of 
England to have right to sit and vote in our 
upper house of parliament. Which cap with 
the circle aforesaid they and every of them, 
shall have libertie to wear on the day of the 
coronation of our successors os also to put the 
same over their coats of arms or elsewhere as 
they shall think fit and this shall be your War- 
rant . 

“ Given at our court at Whitehall, 

41 6th day of July, 1661, 

“ By His Majesty’s command, 
“Edward Nicholas. 

“ To the Attorney and Solicitor-General.” 

f Lady Seymour at the late tournament made 
this mistake. If she looks through our series 
of portraits taken originlly from the life, she will 
not see a single instance of the coronet sur- 
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It was supposed to be on the head of 
the wearer, as in this instance of Prince 
Richard, who wears an emblazoned sur- 
coat on which are quartered the royal arms 
of England and France, fleur-de-lis on 
azure and three golden lions on yules or 
scarlet. Edward III. was the first of 
our sovereigns who adopted this quar- 
tering in the year 1336, when he as- 
sumed the title of King of France, and 
his grandson wears it as his heir. 

On the head of Prince Richard is the 
circlet of gold worn by the Princes of 
Wales or their sons. It may also be ob- 

mounting the coat of arms emblazoned on female 
attire. She should have worn the armorial benr- 
ings of her husband’s family and her own, on the 
corsage of her dress. But the coronet of the 
ancient barony of Seymour should have been on 
her head, — a gold circlet surmounted with a 
string of pearls without any velvet cap. Such 
would h tve been the arrrty of the 1 principal lady 
at an ancient tournament. This recent and 
magnificent diversion will have the effect of 
turning the attention of our nobility to such 
matters of historical antiquity and costume. 


served that there are no velvet pap s in 
these coronets. 

There is a lozenge beneath this illu- 
mination shewing the armorial bearings 
of the princess, on the right side is the 
scutcheon of her husband being the royal 
arms of England and France quarterly, 
the lions and fleur-de-lis surmounted by 
a label shewing he was the eldest son. 
On the left is the scutcheon of the prin- 
cess, the arms of her father Edmund 
Plantagenet, viz. -the three lions of Eng- 
land within a bordure of fleur-de-lis, his 
mother being a princess of France. 

The armorial bearings of the Princess 
of Wales being arranged in a lozenge 
with those of her husband, gives reason 
to suppose that this portrait was limned 
after the death of the Black Prince. 
Joanna was the first English Princess of 
Wales. In the same ancient Psalter is 
a portrait of the Black Prince with his 
son in the same attitude, he has a coro- 
net of white roses and a black mantle. 


THE MOUSE TOWEll. 

A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


Doctor Decimus Hook grew alarmingly fat, 

All Ills garments grew tight, save his clerical hat, 

What the matter could be, 

He knew not — not he, 

And a learned M.D. 

He had call’d in to see 
Seem’d equally puzzled the case to unravel ; 

For he only desired the doctor to travel, 

A prescription more pleasant and safe inthe giving 
Than advising his patient to part with a living , 

So when tythe-day was clear’d 

And his sheep nicely shear’d 

And duly consign’d to a hire ling’s care, 

Doctor Decimus started for change of air : 

But before setting out he fix’d where to go — 

He loved Rhenish wine, 

“ I’ll sail up the Rhine,’* 

Said the reverend divine, 
u And see how the vineyards grow.’* 

By the steamer dropp’d, 

At Mayence stopp’d 
The learned Doctor Hook ; 

All he saw, and all he did there 
Those wlio’ve time to read and money to spare 
May read in his own printed book : 

But a lesson he leam’d, when up the stream boating, 

For the sake of its moral is perhaps worth the noting. 
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A fine summers day over Mayence arose* 

But ’twas hastening (like other fine things) to a close 
Dinner-time was ended too, 

Dccimub Hook had nothing to do, 

He sat nodding and winking 
After eating and drinking, 

Perhaps a bottle de trop of Hockheimar wine, 

So cigars he took 
And a serious book, 

Then hired a boat 
For a rambling float 
On the glass\ face of the lovely Rhine. 

That eve on the stream 
In the sunset gleam 

The hills of the llheingau vvcie painted so well 
That shadow from substance 'tweic ha id to tell, 

I unet and spire and lock and wood 

Look’d down on themselves in the spaikling flood, 

And full m mid-stream, on a iotky isle, 

Arose the Mouse Tower a ruin d pile. 

Between island and shoic 
His dripping oar 

The boatman upheld in the towel’s duection, 

And aioused the divine from his book, or reflection. 

4< Praj, sn,” said lit, 4< have )ou evu been told 
Of a certain high priest who lived there of old, 

A Bishop of Maycnce, who hungiy for pelf, 
Devoured his flock and was ate up himself v ' 

“ IIow so, my good man 
“ Why sir if 1 can ’ — 

And the boatman scratch’d his head — 

" I’ll ]ust think a bit and then 1*11 see 
If I can t tell the talc as twas told to me 
By my grandam that s lately dead 

“ When Bishop Hatto the nntre wore 
Theic came over the Rhemgau a famine soie, 
lemblc deeds weie done it is said, 

Men who were dying ate up the dead, 

While carrion birds angrily flapp’d their wings 
And threaten’d to fall upon living things. 

“ Then cried Hatto aloud 
To the hungry crowd, 

* Come hither my sheep, jour wants I’ll relieve ; 
Come, I’ll give you your fill, 

Come, eat what you will v 
But, the Judas 1 he laugh’d m his sleeve, 

I or of all his goodly bams 1 trow , 

Well fill’d with corn to overflow. 

One alone was bale 
And it was there 
The wretches were bid to go. 

“ On that barn floor 
Full many a score 
Of furnishing creatures stood, 

They look’d in vain 
l or the promised grain 
There was nothmg but grained wood. 
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“ Some sank on the ground, their strength quite gone 
With the hope that done had led them on, 

The blessed thought of their children's delight — 

To see them return with bread at night. 

In the bam was a man with an evil eye 
Who bid them but wait till by-and-by 
When the bishop would all their wants supply; 

* He'd take care that they never felt hunger more !' 

Then out he went and lock’d the bam door. 

‘Fire! Fire!' 

Higher, and higher 
Arose a frantic cry ; 

‘ Push hard ! push hard ! 

The doors are barr’d, 

Wc'rc caged like beasts die !' 

“ On yonder hill now crown’d with wood 
From the bam the bishop i palace stood 
Full ten leagues off, or more, 

Rut that frantic cry 
It sounded nigh 
As if close by Hatto’s door ; 

The bishop heard — he smiled in scorn : 

‘ Fewer there’ll be 
Of rats,* quotli he, 

‘ And mice to cat our corn !* 

Ay 4 rats and mice !' and the murderer laugh’d 
As a goblet of Rhenish wine he quaff’d ; 

* Rats and mice !’ he said with a sneer ; — 

Rats and mice were soon to be words of fear. 

• 

“ On the Rheingau hills and Mayence town 
In wail and woe has a day gone down 
Since the burning barn lit up the sky. 

And the air was rent by an agonized cry : 

Where yesternight that cry arose 

All is hush’d in the stillness of death’s repose, 

And the sky that was red with blazing fire 
Is now black with the smoke of a funeral pyre. 

“ I lis bed of down the bishop press’d 
To toss and turn, but not to rest, 

For heavy the load on his guilty breast ; 

All was silent within and around, 

All lay buried in sleep profound, 

When a loud rushing noise, then a hideous sight 
Meets llatto’s eye — lie starts with affright 
And his grizzled hair stands stiff, upright — 

From under the arras, from under the door 
Swarming in crowds on the moonlit floor, 

Rats and mice in myriads pour. 

“ A painted window of gothic mould 
Admitted the light to that chamber old, 

And the moonbeams that pass’d through the crimson panes 
Dyed the floor and the bed with dark red stains : 

As the rattish crew 
Over them flew 
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With antic gesture and shrilly cry, 

They seem'd in the bishop’s guilty eye, 

As racing and ramping they went and came, 

To be writhing and shrieking in blood and flame ; 
And each eye and tusk of the vermin swarm 
Glar’d and grinn’d as from visage of human form, 

To threaten revenge on his guilty head 
For the deeds he had done and the words he had said. 
Thus Hatto lay 
Till peep of day, 

When the rattish spectres scour'd away : 

But every night 
Did the awesome sight 
Return again to the bishop’s ken. 

4i His portly form and his shining face 
Grew thin and pale and wasted apace : 

All that he ate to poison turn’d — 

All that he drank within him burn’d. 

But no penance did he, nor sackcloth wore, 

He revell’d on as he’d done before ; 

Though oft I ween ’midst his reckless glee 
And in scenes of joyous revelry, 

The glass from his trembling hand would fall 
At the sound of a mouse on the tapestried wall. 

“ One day in morose and cheerless mood 
From yonder height where his palace stood 
Hatto listlessly gazed on the town below — 

The fruitful vineyards* — the river’s flow — 

On these when the bishop had look’d awhile 
His scowl relax’d, and a sudden smile 
Shot like a spark from his gloomy eye, 

Nay ! he almost laugh’d — and guess ye why ? 

As he look’d on the river the sun did shine 
On yonder low rock in the midst of the Rhine, 

And says he to himself — ‘ By the Kings of Cologne ! 
There will I build me a tower of stone ; 

Yes ! I’ll go and dwell there surrounded by water, 
Where the devilish rats won't dare to come after.’ 

“ Yon building arose, and no knight the bower 
Of his ladye bright 
Ever sought at night 
With half the delight 
As the bishop his tower. 

Round the walls he heard the waters creeping, 

And thought he, * to-night I’ve a chance of sleeping.' 
His heads were thrice told — three aves he said— 

Then in his new chamber repair’d to bed. 

“ Next morn in the sky 
The sun was high, 

The river was bright 
And sparkling in light, 

And gothic tower and pinnacled spire 
Were gilt in its rays with reflected fire ; 
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This was a high and a holy day — 

A gorgeous procession was wending its way 
Towards the cathedral — then paused in its tread 
Awaiting their bishop the train to head. 

His boat, too, was station’d at yonder low door, 
Being order’d to carry the bishop ashore ; 

But the rowers were tired of waiting, I trow, 

Of looking about them, above and below, 

They cast up their eyes to the window high 
Of the chamber where Hatto was known to lie : 
On that window-sill sat 
A hideous rat, 

Making ugly grimace 
With his long thin face, 

Stretching out its sharp claws 
From his skinny paws, 

Then took a jump 
And came down plump 
And sat himself down in the bishop’s place, 
Nodding and waving his skinny hand 
In sign for the boatmen to row to land. 

But their new sort of passenger look’d so queer 
That the stout-hearted rowers quaked for fear, 
And they thought as they gazed on the rattish elf 
He look’d just like the devil or Hatto himself. 

Till one of them utter’d the name of St. Goar 
And gave him a terrible thrust with his oar, 

When he fell overboard and arose no more. 

Meantime in the tower the servitors all 
Had long waited in vain for their master’s call — 
So long, they declared they would wait no more 
But go and force open his bed-room door. 

Then never I ween 
Such a sight was seen 
As that chamber of sin 
Presented within. 

At the sudden alarm, 

Like a loathsome swarm 
Of black carrion flies 
Gigantic in size, 

The rats and mice in a body scour'd 
From the carcass of Hatto half-devour’d. 

Where his bones are laid is a sculptured stone 
By time defaced and by moss o'ergrown : 

The spot where the bishop’s barn once stood 
Is a copse overspread with tangled wood, 

But belated travellers still can spy 
That barn in flames yet raging high. 

In the fire appear 
Dark shapes of fear 
In mingled rout 
Flitting about, 

Starved men like rats and huge rats like men, 
One a mitre who wears 
Seems to offer up prayers 
To the fiendish tribe 

And deny him the iflercy denied to them.” 
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The boatman paused with a splash of his oar — 

Doctor Decimus shiver’d — the night-dewB were falling — 

The shadows were deep’ning — he thought them appalling 
Wrapp’d in his cloak 
Not a word he spoke, 

And was heartily glad to set foot on shore. ’ L. W. B. 

* 

[Note.— The legend of the Mouse Tower is founded on the ensuing passage in u Browne’s 
Travels,” published in 1685 : — “ A little above this we came to a round tower on a rock in the 
Rhine called the Mouse Tower, built by Hatto Bishop of Mentz in the year 900— who as the story 
goes, in a time of great scarcity pretending to relieve the poor who wanted bread invited them to- 
gether into a barn where he burnt them all saying — * They were like rats and mice which would 
devour the corn after which he was so persecuted with rats and mice that thinking to avoid 
them lie caused this tower to be built in the midst of the Rhine, which did not avail him, for they 
followed him thither also, and at last devoured him.”] This Rhine tradition has also furnished 
Dr. Southey with a subject for a legendary ballad. An interesting description of the locality and 
its ancient traditions may be found in Snowe’s 11 Legends, Traditions and History of the Rhine.” 


INVOCATION. 


“ Hark ! they whisper, angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away !” — Pope. 


Come ! we call thee from thy lowly dwelling, 

Child of genius, thou shalt weep no more ; 

Angel harmonies are round thee swelling — 

Come ! they woo thee from earth’s troubled shore. 

Thou hast borne the cold world’s cruel scorning 
With a sad, yet constant heart of love ; 

Now a brighter, holier day is dawning, 

And a happier home is thine above. 

There, a more resplendent world shall greet thee 
Than hath glitter’d in thy radiant dreams ; 

There thy home’s long-parted band shall meet thee 
In its valleys, by its halcyon streams. 

There, no fetter binds the bird’s free pinion — 

There no storms o’ercast the troubled sky — 

There hath peace an undisturb’d dominion, 

Crowned with joys that fade not — neither die. 

There, once more, a mother’s voice shall bless thee 
In the deep, low tones of deathless love, 

There a sister’s arms again caress thee, 

And a father’s words thy doubts remove. 

All the true, the pure, the gentle -hearted, 

Kindred spirits of one glorious band, 

All whom thou hast loved, the long-departed, 

Wait thy coming in that far-off land. 

Child of genius ! leave thy lonely dwelling, 

In that land of peace thou’lt weep no more ; 

Angel harmonies arc round thee swelling — 

Come ! they woo thee from earth’s troubled shore. T. W. 
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KING EDWARD THE THIRD AND THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 


BY M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
( Concluded from page 547 . ) 


CHA IX. 

(CnMkd.) 

Robert Bruce — The price of blood. 

Douglas, nevertheless, carried on his 
war of partisanship : finding the winter 
drawing to a close, he set himself again 
to work, and, accompanied by three 
hundred soldiers, had landed in the is- 
land of Arran, situate between the strait 
of Kilbrennan and the gulf of the Clyde, 
surprised the castle of Bratwich, and 
put to death the governor and a part of 
the garrison ; then, forthwith availing 
himself of his right of conquest, he shut 
himself up with his followers in his con- 
quered stronghold, and, faithful to his 
love of the chase, passed his days in the 
magnificent forest by which it was sur- 
rounded. One day, whilst engaged in 
the pursuit of a deer, he heard the sound 
of a horn hard by the thicket into which 
he had penetrated. Whereupon, pausing, 
he said to himself: — “ The king’s horn 
alone hath that note ; the king only 
soundeth it thus.” 

At the lapse of another instant a fresh 
reveillee rang forth, Douglas put his steed 
to the gallop in the direction of the sound, 
and, at the end of ten minutes riding, 
found himself face to face with Bruce, 
who was likewise engaged in the chase. 
For the three days preceding, the latter 
had, pursuant to his resolve, quitted the 
island of Rathlin, and two hours back 
landed on the shores of Arran. An 
aged woman who was gathering cockles 
upon the shore had informed him that 
the English garrison had been surprised 
by armed strangers, and that those 
strangers were at that instant out hunt- 
ing. Bruce, holding as friendly to him 
all those who were enemies to the En- 
glish, had immediately entered upon the 
same diversion himself ; and Douglas re- 
cognizing the sound of his horn the two 
faithful companions were restored to each 
other. 

From that day forwards, evil fortune, 
outwearied by being withstood with so^ 
much courage, slunk to the rearward of 
him: the long and cruel expiation im- 
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posed upon Bruce for the murder of 
Cumming had been accomplished ; and 
blood, payed back by blood, ceased to 
cry aloud for vengeance. 

The struggle, nevertheless, was a long 
one : it was necessary to vanquish, turn 
by turn, force and treason, steel and gold, 
the sword, and the dagger. Scotland 
has ever, amongst her cherished national 
traditions, a host of adventures each more 
marvellous than the other, in which, 
sustained by his courage but protect- 
ed by heaven, Bruce escaped miracu- 
lously from the most fearful dangers, pro- 
fiting by each success to add strength to 
his party, until, at the head of an army 
of thirty thousand men, he awaited Ed- 
ward II. on the plains of Stirling : for 
during this fierce struggle, Edward I. 
had died, bequeathing the war to his 
son, and commanding, in order that the 
tomb itself should not sever him from 
his battles, that they should cause his 
body to be boiled until the flesh was 
separated from the bone, that they should 
wrap those his bones in the skin of an 
ox, and have them carried at the head of 
the English army each time it marched 
against the Scots. Whether that he put 
sufficient confidence in himself, or that 
the execution of this strange vow ap- 
peared a sacrilege to him, Edward II. 
did not execute the paternal command, 
for he ordered the body of the deceas- 
ed king to be deposited in the abbey 
of Westminster, (where, in our days, his 
tomb may be seen still to bear the fol- 
lowing inscription : Ci git le marteau de 
la nation Ecossaise ,* and marched against 
the rebels, who, as we have said, awaited 
him at Stirling, posted on the bank of 
the stream Bannockburn, from which 
the famous battle took its name. 

Never had victory declared itself more 
decisive on the side of the Scots, nor 
rout more complete for their adversa- 
ries. Edward II. fled from the battle 
with loosened rein, and, pursued by 

* The true inscription is, “ Ed ward us Pri- 
mus Scotorum Malleus Hie est 1308 . Pac- 
tum Serva.” 
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Douglas, drew not bridle until the gates 
of Dunbar were shut behind him. Thence 
the governor of the town procured him 
a boat, by the aid of which, rowing 
along the Berwick shore, he succeeded 
in reaching the harbour of Bamborough, 
where he disembarked. 

This victory assured, if not tranquillity, 
at least the independence of Scotland, 
until Robert Bruce, although yet young, 
was attacked by a mortal sickness. We 
have detailed, at the commencement of 
this chronicle, the circumstances under 
which he summoned to the side of his 
couch his beloved friend Douglas, called 
by the Scots the good Sir James, and by 
the English the Black Douglas, enjoin- 
ing him to open his body, take thence 
his heart and carry it into Palestine. 
This latter request met with no happier 
fulfilment than did that of Edward I.; 
but on this occasion, at least, it was not 
the fault of him who had assented to un- 
dertake the vow, that such vow was not 
accomplished. 

Edward II. perished in his turn, as- 
sassinated at Berkeley by Gournay and 
Maut ravers upon the ambiguous order 
of the queen sealed by the bishop of 
Hertford, and was succeeded by his son, 
Edward III. 

Our readers, have, by the foregoing 
chapters, arrived at, we trust, a suffi- 
ciently just idea of the character of this 
young prince to imagine that scarcely 
was he seated on the throne, ere he turned 
his eyes towards Scotland, that ancient 
enemy whom, for five long generations the 
kings of England bound themselves, from 
lather to son, to exterminate, as a hydra. 

The moment too was so much the more 
favourable to recommence the war, see- 
ing that the flower of the Scottish no- 
bility had followed James Douglas in his 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
that the crown had passed from the 
potent head of an old warrior to that of 
a feeble child of four years old. As, 
after the Black Douglas, the bravest and 
most popular of the companions of the 
late king was Randolph, Earl of Murray, 
he was nominated regent of the king- 
dom, and governed Scotland in the name 
of David II. • 

Edward, however, had comprehended 
that all the strength of the Scots pro- 
ceeded from the deep repugnance they 
felt, from the Tweed to Pentland Strait, 
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towards the domination of England. He 
determined, therefore, not to advance 
upon the enemy’s territory, save under a 
false banner, and to make an ally of civil 
war: chance had placed this means at 
his disposal, and he availed himself of it 
with his customary ability. 

John Baliol, first had been 

crowned king of^Rsotland, then de- 
throned by Edward I., had passed over 
to France and died in that country, leav- 
ing a son named Edward Baliol; the 
king of England cast his eyes upon him, 
as upon the man whose name was most fit- 
ting to set up for a standard, and he placed 
him at the head of the disinherited lords . 
Two words will suffice to explain to our 
readers all that is necessary for them to 
understand by this denomination. 

When Scotland was freed from the 
domination of England, thanks to the 
courage and perseverance of Robert 
Bruce, two classes of land-holders pre- 
ferred claims for the loss of their terri- 
torial possessions. One party consisted 
of those who, subsequent to the con- 
quest, had received those estates of Ed- 
ward I. and his successors by the title of 
donation ; the others, those who, being 
allied to the Scottish families, possessed 
them as heritages. Edward placed Ba- 
liol at the head of this party, and still 
appearing to remain a stranger to that 
eternal strife, which had come once again 
to strike upon the Scottish portal, in 
another name, and under a novel aspect, 
he supported it with money and troops. 

To crown his misfortune, and as though 
Robert Bruce had borne along with him 
the happy fortunes of the country, at the 
moment when Baliol and his army landed 
in the county of Fife, the regent, attack- 
ed by a violent and sudden malady, was 
dying at Musselburgh, having confided 
the youthful king to the care of Donald, 
Earl of March, who was far beneath 
his predecessor in military and political 
talents. 

The Earl of March had scarcely taken 
the command of the army, when Edward 
Baliol landed in Scotland — defied the 
Earl of Fife — and marching more rapidly 
even than the news of his victory, ar- 
rived in the evening of the next day 
upon the banks of the Earn, on the other 
side of which he perceived, by the light, 
of their watch-fires, the camp of the 
Regent. He commanded his troops to 
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halt, and when the fires had, one by 
one, become extinguished, he crossed the 
river, penetrated into the very centre 
of the Scottish tents, and then, finding 
the entire army asleep and defenceless, 
began not a combat but a butchery; 
such, indeed, that at sunrise he was ut- 
terly astonished that his soldiers had had 
time or physical strength to slaughter a 
multitude so immense, with a detach- 
ment which scarcely numbered a third 
of that it had surprised. Amongst the 
slain were found the bodies of the regent 
and twenty-five or thirty lords belong- 
ing to the first Scottish nobility. 

Then commenced for Scotland an sera 
of decadence as rapid as its national re- 
construction had been slow and laborious 
under the hands of Robert Bruce. With- 
out waiting to lay siege to, or seize upon, 
the fortresses, Edward Baliol marched 
direct for Scone and caused himself to 
be crowned; once then, king, he ren- 
dered his homage to Edward 111. as to 
his lord and master. The latter, from 
that time, no longer hesitated to lend 
him ostensible aid, and collecting together 
a powerful army marched straight to 
the town of Berwick to which he laid 
siege. On the other side, Archibald 
Douglas, brother to the good lord James, 
marched to the succour of the garrison, 
and halted within two miles of the fort- 
ress, upon an eminence called Halidon 
Hill, from the summit of which the en- 
tire English army found itself in this pe- 
culiar position — besieging as it was an 
enemy, it was itself besieged between the 
garrison of Berwick and the newly ar- 
rived force. 

The advantage of position was wholly 
on the side of the Scots ; but their days 
of victory were passed, for once again, 
the English archers decided the battle : 
Edward had stationed them in a marsh 
where the cavalry could not reach them, 
and whilst they riddled with their arrows 
such of the Scots as were posted upon the 
hill and deployedinthe form of a half moon 
like a huge target, Edward charged the 
rebels at the head of all his chivalry, 
killed Archibald Douglas, strewed the 
bodies of his bravest nobles at his side 
upon the field of battle, and dispersed the 
rest of the army. 

That day, as fatal to Scotland as 
“ Bannockburn” had been favourable to 
it, snatched from the youthful David all 
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which had been reconquered by Robert. 
The proscribed child soon found himself 
in a similar situation from which a mi- 
racle of courage and patience had ex- 
tricated his father. But this time the 
chances were indeed different : the most 
ardent patriots, seeing a young man, 
without experience, in a position which 
required all the ability of an experienced 
warrior, believed themselves condemned 
by that sovereign will which raises and 
overthrows empires. Some few men, 
however, did not despair of saving their 
country, and continued to watch over 
Scottish nationality, as over the expiring 
lamp of a tabernacle ; and whilst that Baliol 
took possession of the kingdom and did 
homage for it, as vassal, to his suzerain 
Edward III., — David Bruce and his con- 
sort went to ask, as outlaws, an asylum 
at the court of France, — these last props 
of the ancient monarchy remained mas- 
ters of four castles and one town, in 
which they continued to fight on, like a 
body struck with paralysis, with what 
blood remained in the last arteries of the 
Scottish nationality. These four men 
were the knight of Liddesdale, the Earl 
of March, Sir Alexander Ramsay of 
Dalvoisy, and the new regent Sir An- 
drew Murray of Bothwell. ' 

As for Edward, misinterpreting this fee- 
ble opposition, he disdained tofollowuphis 
conquest to the end,leavinggarrisonsinall 
the strongholds ; and, master of England 
and Ireland, suzerain of Scotland, he re- 
turned to Westminster, where we found 
him, at the opening of this chronicle, in 
the midst of rejoicings, consequent upon 
his return and the intoxication of victory, 
pre-occupied with liis dawning love for 
the lovely Alice de Grafton, from which 
lliis project of the conquest of France 
was to tear him away — a project, the 
execution of which he was even then 
pursuing in Flanders, and which was 
fast assuming, thanks to the alliance 
made with Artaveld and being full nigh 
entered upon with the lords of the Ger- 
manic empire, a character most alarming 
for Philip of Valois. 

It was then that the King of France 
cast his eyes as we have said, upon 
David II. and his consort, who had 
sought rdfuge, since the year 1332, at 
his court. Without yet positively de- 
claring himself, Philip cultivated, by their 
interposition, relations with their valiant 
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defenders beyond seas, sent money to 
the regent of Scotland, of which he was 
pressingly in need, held in readiness a 
considerable body of troops, of which on 
occasion, he purposed forming a body 
guard for the young king when he 
should deem it seasonable for him to 
re-enter his kingdom. 

He gave orders, moreover, to Pierre 
Behuchet, (one of the commissioners who 
had been appointed by him to hear the 
depositions of witnesses in the process of 
Count Robert d* Artois, whose exile had 
been the means of exciting the war then 
impending, (and whom he had since 
made his counsellor and treasurer), to 
repair to the combined fleet of Hugues 
Quieret, admiral of France, and of Bar- 
bevaire, commander of the Genoese gal- 
leys, in order to guard the straits and 
courses between the coasts of England 
and Flanders. 

These precautions taken, he awaited 
impending events. 

Meanwhile, a splendid f&te was in ac- 
tive preparation at Cologne : that city 
having been chosen by Edward III. and 
Louis of Bavaria for the performance of 
the ceremony of taking possession of the 
vicarship of the empire by the King of 
England. 

Two thrones had been constructed 
upon the great square of the city, and 
as there had not been time to procure 
the wood necessary for the erection, two 
butcher's stalls had been employed whose 
ensanguined stains had been covered 
with magnificent hangings of velvet em- 
broidered with flowers of gold; upon 
this throne were two rich fauteuils, the 
backs of which bore the imperial arms 
quartered with those of England, in token 
of union ; these latter were charged with 
those of France. The canopy wliich, in 
the form of a dais surmounted this double 
throne, was that belonging to the au- 
dience hall, and had been cncurtained 
with cloth of gold like a royal chamber : 
all the houses, moreover, were hung and 
covered over, as upon the holiday of the 
Fete-Dieu, with magnificent carpets and 
tapestry, of French as well as Oriental 
manufheture, procured from Arras by 
way of Flanders, and from Constanti- 
nople through Hungary. 

On the day appointed for this cere- 
mony, the date of which historians have 
not recorded, but which they commonly 
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place at the end of the year 1 338, King 
Edward III., attired in his royal robes, 
his crown upon his head, his hand grasp- 
ing a sword instead of a sceptre in token 
of the avenging mission he was about to 
enter upon, presented himself, followed 
by his noblest chivalry, at the gate of 
Cologne which opened upon the road to 
Aix-ia-Chapelle. He was there awaited 
by the lords of Gueldres and de Juliers, 
who, on his coming up, took on either 
side of him the places relinquished from 
etiquette by the Bishop of Lincoln and 
the Earl of Salisbury, the latter faithful 
to his vow, still having his right eye 
hidden beneath the scarf of the lovely 
Alice : they advanced along the streets 
strewed with foliage, as upon the Palm 
Sunday, attended by the most magni- 
ficent retinue witnessed since the second 
Frederick s accession to the throne. On 
reaching the square, they perceived in 
front of them the stately array awaiting 
their arrival. On the right hand chair 
ef state was seated Louis of Bavaria, 
wearing his imperial robes, holding his 
sceptre in his right hand, and the left 
resting upon a globe (representing the 
world), whilst a German knight held 
high above the royal head a naked 
sword. Whereupon Edward III. de- 
scended from his horse, traversed on foot 
the space which separated him from the 
emperor, and ascended the steps of the 
throne ; then, having gained the top- 
most, as had been agreed upon by the 
ambassadors, in lieu of kissing his feet, 
as had been the custom on like occasions, 
he made obeisance only, and the empe- 
ror gave him the accolade. He then 
seated himself on the throne prepared 
for him, which stood some few inches 
lower than that for Louis V., — the sole 
mark of inferiority to which Edward 
III. had consented. Around them were 
ranged four grand-dukes; three arch- 
bishops, thirty -seven counts, an innu- 
merable multitude of barons with coro- 
netted helmets, bannerets bearing ban- 
ners, knights and esquires. Meanwhile 
the guards, who closed up the ends of 
the streets abutting upon the square, 
quitted their posts and ranged them- 
selves in a circle round the scaffold, 
leaving the issues free, through which 
*the multitude instantly rushed. Groups 
of men and women of all ranks walled 
up every window and aperture com- 
[the court 
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manding a glimpse of the square — roofs 
even were lined with curious spectators, 
and the emperor and his royal ally found 
themselves the central objects of a vast 
amphitheatre which seemed constructed 
of living human heads. 

The emperor next rose from' his seat, 
and, amidst the most profound silence, 
in a voice so loud and distinct as to 
be heard by all, pronounced these 
words : — 

“ We, most high and right puissant 
prince Louis V., Duke of Bavaria, Em- 
peror of Germany by the election of the 
sacred college and by the confirmation 
of the court of Rome, declare Philip of 
Valois disloyal, perfidious and base, for 
having acquired, contrary to his treaties 
between us, the castle of Crevecoeur in 
Cambrcsis, the town of Arleux-en-Puelle, 
and several other possessions which wt re 
ours. We pronounce that by these acts 
he hath forfeited, and we withdraw from 
him, the protection of the empire. We 
transfer this protection to our well be- 
loved son Edward III., King of England 
and France, whom we charge with the 
defence of our rights and interests, and, 
to whom, in token of procuration, we 
deliver, in sight of you all, the imperial 
charter, sealed with the double seal of 
our own arms and those of the empire.” 

So saying, Louis V. handed the char- 
ter to his chancellor, reseated himself — 
with his right hand resumed the sceptre- - 
again rested his left upon the globe, and 
the chancellor having unfolded the char- 
ter, read it in his turn with an audible 
and intelligible voice. 

Tt conferred upon Edward III. the 
title of vicar and lieutenant of the em- 
pire ; gave him the power to make laws 
and execute justice to all in the empe- 
ror’s name ; authorised him to coin mo- 
nies of gold and of silver, and commanded 
all princes' who took up arms for the 
emperor, to pay fealty and homage to the 
King of England. Wiereupon shouts of 
applause rent the air, and war cries 
pealed from rank to rank ; each armed 
man from duke down to simple esquire, 
struck his shield with blade of sword 
or point of lance, and, in the midst of 
such general enthusiasm, which a decla- 
ration of war never failed to excite 
amongst that valiant chivalry, all the 
emperor’s vassals came, according to 
their rank, to pay homage and fealty 
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to Edward III., a9 they had done to 
Louis V. of Bavaria, on the occasion 
of his accession to the throne of Ger- 
many. 

Scarcely had this ceremony terminated, 
ere Robert d’Artois, who followed up 
his work with all the perseverance of 
active hatred, set out for Mons in Hain- 
ault, in order to advise the Earl William 
that his instructions had been followed, 
and that all promised to go well. As 
for the lords of the empire, all the delay 
they asked of Edward was fifteen days. 
They fixed, as a rendezvous, upon the 
town of Malines, a very convenient cen- 
tral point between Brussels, Ghent, Ant- 
werp and Louvain, and (with the ex- 
ception of the Duke of Brabant, who, in 
his quality of independent sovereign re- 
served to himself the right of making his 
separate declaration at the time and 
place he might judge fitting,) charged 
with their defiances against Philip of 
Valois, the Lord Henry, Bishop of 
Lincoln, they set out immediately for 
France. 

Eight days afterwards, the messenger 
of war obtained audience of Philip of 
Valois, who received him in his castle of 
Compiegne, surrounded by all his court, 
having on his right hand the Duke Jean, 
his son, and on his left Messirc Leon 
de Crainhcim, whom he had summoned 
to him still less to do honour to that 
noble old kniglit than, because, knowing 
beforehand of the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
mission, and convinced that the Duke of 
Brabant had treated with his enemy, he 
was desirous that his respondent should 
be present at this audience. In other 
respects, all necessary commands had 
been given that the herald of so great a 
king and such puissant lords should be 
received as alike became his rank and 
mission. On his part, the Bishop of 
Lincoln advanced into the midst of the 
assemblage with the dignity of a priest 
and an ambassador, and without either 
pride or humility, but with calmness and 
self-possession, he defied King Philip of 
France : — 

Firstly — In the name of Edward III. 
as King of England and chief of the 
lords of his kingdom : 

Secondly — In the name of the Duke 
of Gueldres ; 

Thirdly — In the name of the Marquis 
of Juliers ; 
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Fourthly — In the name of the Lord 
Robert d’Artois ; 

Fifthly — In the name of Lord John 
of Hainault ; 

Sixthly — In the name of the Margrave 
of Misnia and the East ; * 

Seventhly — In the name of the Mar- 
quis of Brandenbourg ;* 

Eighthly — In the name of the Lord of 
Faquemont ; 

Ninthly — In the name of the Lord 
Arnold de Blankenhein ; 

Tenthly and lastly — In the name of 
the Lord Valerand, Archbishop of Co- 
logne. 

King Philip of Valois heard with at- 
tention that long enumeration of his ag- 
gressors ; then, when it was ended, as- 
tonished at not having' heard pronounced 
the defiance of the man whom he most 
suspected of being adverse to him ; — 

“ Have you nothing to tell me fur- 
ther,” said he, “ on the part of my cousin 
the Duke of Brabant ?” 

“ No, sire,” replied the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

<k You see, my lord,” exclaimed the 
old knight with a radiant countenance, 
“ my master hath been faithful to his 
pledged word.” 

“ Tis well, ’tis well, my noble hos- 
tage,” replied the king, extending his 
hand to his guest ; “ but we are not yet 
at the end of the war. Let us tarry.” 

Then turning towards the ambassador: 
“ Our court is your ’s, my lord of Lin- 
coln,” said he, u and so long as it may suit 
you to remain therein will wc do you ho- 
nour and pleasure.” 

CHAPTER X. 

The accomplishment of the two first Vows. 

Our readers must permit us to quit 
the continent for awhile, where such re- 
doutable preparations for attack and de- 
fence were, on both sides, being com- 
pleted, (over which though the romance- 
writer may be permitted to glide, it is 
however tike peremptory duty of the 
historian to relate in all their details,) in 
order to cast a coup d'ceil, on this side 
of the channel, upon certain other per- 
sonages figuring in this chronicle, whom, 
all important as their parts in the stirring 
action of its drama may be, wc may have 

* This nobleman was the son of the emperor 
Louis of Bavaria. 
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appeared momentarily to have forgotten, 
in order to follow King Edward from his 
palace at Westminster to the Ruvaert 
brewery of Jacob Artaveld. These per- 
sonages are the Queen, Philippa of Hain- 
ault and la belle Jiancie of the Earl of 
Salisbury, of whom we caught a passing 
glance, when seated at that royal banquet, 
so strangely and unceremoniously inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Count Robert 
d’Artois, and by the vows which there- 
upon followed. 

So soon as the departure of the king 
had been officially mode known through- 
out England, the royal lady Philippa, 
whose already advanced state of preg- 
nancy awakened the utmost solicitude, 
and who moreover, agreeably to the strict 
tenour of her exemplary manner and con- 
duct, would have looked upon all diver- 
sion as a fault, however innocent it might 
have been, in the absence of her lord, 
had retired with the most intimate mem- 
bers of her court to Nottingham castle. 
There she passed her time alternately in 
reading pious books, with the labours of 
the broidering needle, or discoursing upon 
chivalry with her ladies of honour, 
amongst whom her most constant com- 
panion and dearest confidante, contrary 
to that marvellous instinct which women 
ordinarily possess in ‘discerning a rival, 
was, ever, Alice de Grafton. 

During one of these long winter even- 
ings when it was so delightful, seated 
before a wide hearth-stone all glowing 
and sparkling, to hear the wind hurtle 
against the angles of the ancient towers, 
whilst our old acquaintance William de 
Montague made his nocturnal round upon 
the battlements of the fortress, — seated 
in a lofty and spacious sleeping chamber, 
with its carved oaken ceiling, its stiff 
and sombre tapestries, and gigantic bed 
of state — after having got rid of, to enjoy 
exemption from, not the words, but the 
thoughts, all that idle crowd so wearisome 
to an over-anxious heart or a preoccupied 
mind, the two friends, by the light of a 
lamp whose feeble rays were lost in the 
wide spreading dusk ere they could reach 
the gloomy walls, were seated at a table 
whose massive board was supported by 
twisted legs of quaint design, covered 
with a brilliant arras which contrasted 
strongly in the freshness of its embroide- 
ries with the antique hangings of the 
apartment. After the interchange of a 
[the court 
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few words, §ach had relapsed into pro- 
found reverie, the cause of which differ- 
ing in its results, took rise from the same 
impulsive point,— the vow that each had 
made. 

That of the queen, it will be remem- 
bered, was a terrible one : she had sworn, 
in the name of our Lord born of the Vir- 
gin and who died upon the Cross, to give 
birth to her babe upon the land alone of 
France; and that, the day of her delivery 
being at hand, if she were npt capable of 
.keeping her oath, it should cost her her 
own life and that of the child. She had 
momentarily yielded to that powerful en- 
thusiasm which had seized upon all the 
guests : but four months had already 
flown away since that memorable occa- 
sion, the fatal term approached, and 
hourly was the royal matron too sensibly 
reminded of the imprudent vow maue by 
the heroic wife. 

That of Alice was of a milder nature : 
she had sworn, it will likewise be re- 
membered, “ that the day on which the 
Earl of Salisbury should return to Eng- 
land after having touched the soil of 
France, she would bestow oil him her 
heart and person.” The moiety of that 
oath was superfluous — het heart was al- 
ready long since given, and therefore did 
she wait with an impatience, equal to that 
of the queen, the arrival of some messen- 
ger from Flanders to announce that hos- 
tilities had commenced ; and her reve- 
rie, though less sorrowful, was not the 
less isolated and profound ; only that 
each followed the bias impressed upon 
her mind by its development, which be- 
ing, to the one a fear — to the other a 
hope, had wafted them both far into the 
shadowy land of imagination. The queen 
saw- nought save arid and lugubrious 
deserts, veiled by a cold grey sky, thick- 
ly strewn with tombs : the countess, on 
the contrary, roamed onwards amidst 
smiling meads all enamelled with those 
white and crimson flowers wherewith 
the chaplets of brides were wont to be 
woven. 

At that moment nine o’clock sounded 
from the castle belfry, and, awakened by 
the brazen hammer, each daughter of 
time seemed to pass in her turn, and 
wing away on those fluttering wings 
which bore her so swiftly to eternity. 
At the first stroke the queen started ; 
then following and counting the rest, 
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with a sadness not exempt from terror — 

4t At such an hour, on such a night, 
seven years agone,” she said with a fal- 
tering voice, “ this now so silent and 
tranquil chamber was filled with shrieks 
and tumult.’” 

" Was it not here,” said Alice in turn, 
drawn from her reverie by the voice of 
the queen, and making response to her 
own thoughts rather than to the words 
she had just heard spoken, “ wherein 
your nuptials were celebrated with our 
lord King Edward ?” 

“ Yes, yes, ’twas here,” murmured she 
to whom this question was addressed, 
“ but ’twas another event of more recent 
occurrence to which I made allusion — to 
a bloody and terrible event, and which 
also took place in this chamber — to the 
arrest of Mortimer, the paramour of 
Queen Isabella.” 

44 Oh !” replied Alice starting in her 
turn and gazing round her with terror, 
“ oft have 1 heard whispers touching 
that tragic history ; and, 1 will e’en avow 
it, since that we have inhabited this 
castle I have attempted more than once 
to obtain some details as to the locality 
of its occurrence and of the manner 
after wliich it was accomplished. But as 
the king our lord hath restored to his 
mother her liberty and honours, whether 
through fear or ignorance, none would 
give me reply.” Then, after a pause — 
“ And you say 'twas here, my lady ?” 
continued Alice, drawing her seat nearer 
to that of the queen. 

“ ’Tis not for me,” replied the latter, 
44 to fathom my husband’s secrets, and 
to seek to divine whether the Lady Isa- 
bella tenants at this hour a palace or a 
gilded prison-house, and whether that 
infamous Mautravers, who hath been 
placed in attendance upon her, hath mis- 
sion to serve her as secretary or gaoler : 
that which, in his wisdom my lord the 
king decides, is well decided, and well 
done. I am his humble spouse and sub- 
ject, and have nought to say ; but, deeds 
done, are done, for ever. Heaven itself* 
cannot prevent that which once was — 
having been. Thus I tell you, Alice, 
’twas here, in this chamber, seven years 
since, on such a night and at such an 
hour was Mortimer arrested, at the mo- 
ment when, rising from this seat per- 
chance on which I am now seated, and 
quitting this table on which we are lean- 
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mg, lie was about to retire to yon bed, 
in" which for three months past have I 
not lain in my turn one single night 
without all the actors who took part in 
that bloody scene repassing before mine 
eyes, like a train of pallid phantoms. Be- 
sides Alice, the walls have better me- 
mory and are often more discreet than 
men ; the former have kept remem- 
brance of all they have witnessed, and 
lo you, the mouth whereby they have 
related it to me,” continued the queen, 
as she pointed with her finger to a deep 
notch made by the edge of a sword in 
one of the carved pillars supporting the 
mantel. M Twas there, where you sit, 
that Dugdale fell ; and if you lift the 
matting upon which your, feet are placed, 
you will doubtless see the flooring still 
red with blood ; for the struggle was a 
terrible one, and Mortimer defended him- 
self* like a lion.” 

“ But,” rejoined Alice, pushing back- 
wards her fauteuil to avoid that spot 
whereon a human being had passed so 
rapidly from life to mortal agony, and 
from that agony to death, — “ but what, I 
pray you, lady, was the veritable fault of 
Roger Mortimer ? It is impossible that 
King Edward could have punished in so 
terrible a manner his kinsman, criminal 
no doubt, but for whom a death so hi- 
deous as that he suffered was, perhaps, a 
punishment too severe.” 

if But, truly, had he committed other 
than faults — he had committed crimes, 
and infamous crimes ; he had, by the 
hands of Gournay and Mautravers, as- 
sassinated the king ; he had, by false de- 
nunciations, caused the head of the Earl 
of Kent to be stricken off. Master, then, 
of the whole realm, he was leading the 
realm to its ruin ; when the veritable king, 
whose power he had usurped and whose 
will, child as he was, he falsified, grew 
towards manhood, all by degrpes became 
unveiled and disclosed to him ; but 
army, finance, politics, .all were in the 
hands of the favourite ! From the strug- 
gle with him, as an enemy, arose the 
civil war. The king treated him as an 
assassin and that was enough. One 
night that the parliament had assembled 
in yon city, and the queen and Mortimer 
were shut up in this fortress well guarded 
by their friends, the king won over the 
governor, and by a subterranean pas- 
sage which abutted upon tips chamber, 
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whose aperture I wot not of,*but that it 
lies in some concealed portion of this 
wainscotting, the which I have not been 
able to discover despite my quest, he 
hither penetrated at the head of a Dand 
of masked men, among whom were Henry 
Dugdale and Walter de Manny. The 
queen had already retired to rest, and 
Roger was about to do likewise, when he 
suddenly saw a panel slide open ; five 
men wearing masks rushed into the 
chamber, an^ whilst two of them ran to 
the door which they secured inside, the 
other three advanced upon Mortimer, 
who, snatching up his sword, felled at the 
first blow Henry Dugdale, as he stretch- 
ed forth his hand to seize him. At the 
same time Isabella springing from her 
couch, all unmindful of her unattired 
state and approaching maternity, com- 
manded those men to withdraw them- 
selveR, exclaiming that she was the 
queen. 1 ’Tis well,* said one amongst 
them taking off his mask ; ‘ but though 
you be queen, my lady, I am the king.’ 
Isabella uttered a shriek on recognising 
Edward, and fell senseless on the floor. 
Meanwhile, Walter de Manny had dis- 
armed Roger ; and as the queen’s cries 
had been heafd, and the guard having 
run to the doors and finding them fast, 
were beginning to batter them in with 
sword and mace, they carried off Roger 
Mortimer, bound and gagged, through 
the subterranean passage, and replaced 
the wooden panel : so that those who en- 
tered found Dugdale dead and the queen 
in a swoon ; but of Roger Mortimer and 
his captors not a trace. Search was in 
vain made after him, for the queen dare 
not say that her son had come himself to 
arrest her lover at her very bedside. So 
that no tidings were heard of him until 
the sentence which condemned him to 
death was issued, and none beheld him 
until he appeared upon the scaffold, when 
the executioner cut open his breast to 
tear out his heart, the which he cast into 
a brazier, leaving the body hanging upon 
a gibbet, where for two days and two 
nights it was exposed to the gaze and in- 
sults of the populace, until that the king, 
at length granting pardon to the corpse, 
permitted the Friars Minor of London 
to bury it in their church. Lo you, what 
hath passed herein seven years since at 
this same hour! Did I not say, truly, 
when J told you ’twas a terrible event?” 
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u But that subterranean passage ?” 
said Alice ; 44 that concealed panel ?” 

“ I have spoken once only of it to the 
king, and he answered me that the pas- 
sage had been walled up, that the panel 
might no longer be opened. ” 

“ And you dare rest in this chamber, 
my lady !” said Alice. 

44 What have I to fear, having nought 
to reproach me of?” said the queen, ill 
disguising, under the tranquility of her 
conscience, the terror which she felt in 
spite of her strong internal effort to sub- 
due it. “ This chamber, moreover, as 
you have said, holds a double remem- 
brance, and the first is so dear to me that 
it combats with the second, how fearful 
soever it may be.” 

“ What noise is that ?” cried Alice, 
seizing the arm of Queen Philippa, in- 
tense fear having caused her to forget all 
respect : — 

“ Footsteps approaching ; nought else. 
Come, compose yourself, my child.” 

44 The door openeth,” stammered Alice. 

44 Who cometh here ?” said the queen 
turning to die side whence the noise 
came, but unable to discover in the gloom 
those by whom it was caused. 

44 Will her highness permit me to as- 
sure her that all is well in the castle of 
Nottingham, and that she may repose 
without fear ?” 

44 All ! ’tis you, William !” cried Alice ; 
44 1 pray you, come hither.” 

The young man, nothing expecting this 
pressing invitation, uttered loo in a voice 
quivering with emotion, at first remained 
astounded ; then springing towards Alice : 

44 What is it, lady ? What aileth you ? 
what desire you of me ?” 

Nothing, William,” replied Alice, in 
accents whose intonation she had, this 
time, been’ more careful to modulate, 
“ nothing : the Queen Philippa only de- 
sireth to know whether you have seen 
aught suspicious in your this night’s 
round ?” 

14 And what would you that I should 
meet with of suspicion in this fortress, 
lady ?” replied William with a sigh. 
44 Her liighness, the queen, is in the midst 
of her faithful subjects, and you, my lady ? 
of devoted friends, and I am not happy 
enough to have occasion to expose my 
life, in order to spare you even a displea- 
sure.” 

44 Think you we have need to sacrifice 
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your life to believe in the sincerity of 
your devotion, Sir William?” said the 
queen with a smile ; 44 and that it re- 
quired a perilous event to trouble it in 
order that w e may be grateful for the 
care by which you ensure our tranquil- 
lity ?” 

44 No, my lady,” replied William, 44 but 
proud and happy though I be to remain 
near you, it shames me not the less at 
times, at the bottom of heart, for the 
little I do in thus watching oyer your 
safety, which runneth no risk, when the 
king and so many favoured knights are 
gone to win renown and return again 
worthy of those beloving them ; whilst 
I, whom they treat as a mere boy, 
but who, natheless, feel within me the 
courage of a man, were I unfortunate 
enough to love, must needs hide that 
love in the lowest depths of my soul, re- 
cognising me, as they do, unworthy of 
any response being made thereto.” 

44 Well ! calm yourself, William,” said 
the queen, whilst Alice, whom the pas- 
sion felt by the young bachelor had not 
escaped, remained silent, 44 if we wait yet 
another day without receiving tidings 
from beyond seas, we will send you thi- 
ther in quest of them, and nought shall 
hinder you from doing, ere your return, 
some goodly enterprise of war, the which 
you shall relate to us on coming back.” 

44 Oh, lady ! lady !” cried William, 44 if 
I were happy enough to obtain a like fa- 
vour of your highness, after heaven and 
its angels, you would be that being whom 
1 should hold most sacred upon earth.” 

William de Montague had scarcely ut- 
tered these words, which he pronounced 
with all that accent of enthusiasm pecu- 
liar to youth, ’ere the challenge of the 
sentinel posted above the gateway of tlie 
fortress, shouted in a loud voice, was re- 
verberated as far as the chamber in which 
the two ladies were, and announced that 
some stranger was approaching the outer 
gate. 

44 What is that ?” said the queen. 

44 1 know not, but I go to learn, my 
lady,” replied William, 44 and, your high- 
ness permitting, I will come immediately 
to render account of it.” 

44 Go,” Baid the queen, 44 we await 
you.” 

William obeyed, and the two ladies re- 
lapsing into that reverie, from which the 
clock striking the hour of nine had drawn 
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them, remained in silence, weaving the 
thread of their own thoughts, broken by the 
recital of the catastrophe related by the 
queen, but which the presence of William, 
and the conversation consequent there- 
upon, if not wholly dissipated, had at 
least deprived of some few of its sorrow- 
ful impressions. The result was that, 
not contemplating the challenge that had 
just reached their ears as the signal of an 
event of any importance, they heard not 
even William’s returning footstep : the 
latter approached the queen, and finding 
interrogation delayed him — 

“ I am indeed unfortunate, lady,” said 
he, “ and nothing of what I hope for will, 
doubtless, ever befell me, for lo, the 
tidings that I should have gone to seek 
have arrived. I am good for naught save 
to guard the hoary towers of this old for- 
tress, and must needs resign myself 
thereto.” 

“ What say’st thou, William ?” exclaim- 
ed the queen, “ and how speakest thou 
of tidings ? should it be some one from 
the army ?” 

Alice uttered not a word, but looked 
at William with an expression so suppli- 
cating, that he turned towards her, and 
replied rather to her silence than to the 
queen's question, so pre9singly interro- 
gative seemed that silence to him — 

“ There are two men who say, at least, 
that they coma therefrom, and pretend 
that they are charged with a message 
from King Edward. Would you that 
they be admitted to your presence, my 
lady r 

“ On the instant,” cried the queen. 

“ Despite the late hour ?” asked Wil- 
liam. 

' “ At any hour of day or night, he who 
tones to me on the part of my lord and 
master is welcome.” 

“And doubly welcome I trust me,” 
spoke from the doorway a young and so- 
norous voice, “ is’t not so, fair aunt, 
when the comer names himself Walter de 
Manny, and that same hringeth good 
news.” 

The queen uttered a joyful cry as she 
rose -from her seat extending her hand 
to the knight, who, bare-headed and dis- 
encumbered of his helmet, which on en- 
tering he had handed to some page or 
esquire, advanced towards the two ladies. 
As for his companion, he remained near 
to the door, wearing his helmet with the 
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vizor closed* The queen was so moved 
that she saw the messenger of happiness 
kneel before her, and felt his lips pressed 
upon her hand, without daring to put a 
single question to him. As for Alice, she 
trembled in every limb; and William, 
divining what was in her heart, had 
leaned himself against the wainscotting. 

“ That knight hath made a vow, fair 
aunt, as you too have, my lady Alice 
who spealfest not a word and yet gaze 
so fixedly on me. Come, assure your- 
self,” continued he, addressing himself 
to the latter, he is living and that right 
heartily, albeit he sees daylight with but 
one eye.” 

“ Thanks,” said Alice, at length re- 
lieved from the burden which had weigh- 
ed upon her heart, “ thanks. Now tell 
you us the whereabout of the king, and 
where bideth the army ?” 

“ Ay, ay ! say, Walter,” quickly re- 
joined the queen, “ the last news that 
readied us from Flanders, is that of 
defiance sent to the King Philip of Val- 
vois. What hath happened since ?” 

“ Oh ! little matter of import,” re- 
plied Walter ; “ only, as maugre those 
same defiances and pledged words, the 
lords of the empire delay to hie them 
to the rendezvous, and as, from day to 
day, we marked the king's brow grow 
darker, it came into the minds of Salis- 
bury and your humble knight, that this 
same gathering sorrow was inspired by 
remembrance of the vow that you had 
made, and that despite his impatience, 
he could not aid you in its acquittal. 
Therefore, without saying ought to any 
one, we took us some forty lances from 
amongst the surest and boldest of our 
good companions in arms, and, setting 
out for Brabant, we pricked on so stoutly 
night and day, that we traversed Hain- 
ault, laid Mortagne in ashes as we passed 
thereby, and leaving Conde to the rear- 
ward, crossed the Schelde and went to 
refresh us at the Abbey of Denain ; then, 
at last, wc arrived before a strong and 
goodly castle which rears its towers in 
France, and is called Thun 1’Eveque. 
We made the tour of it to examine it at 
all points, and having seen that it was 
exactly what you craved, fair aunt, we 
put our steeds to the gallop, and Salis- 
bury and I entered the courtyard, wherein 
we found the garrison, which, recognising 
u§ for what we, of a verity, were, made 
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a show of defiance and broke some few 
lances not to have semblance of sur- 
rendering ere they had struck a blow. 
Thereupon we, promptly, visited the in- 
terior in order to see whether there 
might not be something to be com- 
manded to be done in order to render 
it worthy of its destination. The cas- 
tellan had but just tapestried it anew for 
his lady’s comfort ; so that with the aid 
of Heaven, fair aunt, you will §e therein 
as fully at your e$se to bestow another 
heir upon our lord the king, as though 
you were in your palace of Westminster 
or Greenwich. So seeing, incontinently 
placed we therein good garrison, com- 
manded by my brother, and we returned 
in all haste to the king to tell him how 
matters went, and that he had nought 
more wherewith to disquiet himself.” 

“ Thus then,” timidly faltered Alice, 
" the Earl of Salisbury hath faithfully 
kept his vow.” 

“ Ay, my lady !” exclaimed the other 
knight, for the first time breaking silence 
and advancing towards her as he unfast- 
ened his helmet and placed one knee on 
the ground ; — “ now will you keep 
yours ?” 

Alice involuntarily uttered a shriek. 
That second knight was Peter of Salis- 
bury, who had returned with one half of 
his forehead still bound with the scarf 
Alice had presented to him, and which 
had not quitted it since the memorable 
day of the Vow of the Heron, as a few 
drops of congealed blood fallen from a 
slight wound which he had received on 
the head, attested. 

A fortnight afterwards Queen Philippa 
landed on the coast of Flanders, accom- 
panied by Walter de Manny, and Peter 
of Salisbury which had received, in the 
castle of Wark, the hand of the lovely 
Alice. 

These were the first two vows accom- 
plished, of those which had been sworn 
upon the heron. 

CHAPTER XI* 

The word of a knight. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm with 
which the lords of the Empire had un- 
dertaken this war, they had shown them- 
selves hitherto full tardy in entering 
upon it. Edward nevertheless evinced 
infinite patience, and, thanks to the gal- 
lant achievement of Walter de Jfanny, 
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had caused the Lady Philippa of Hain- 
ault to be conducted under a safe escort 
to the castle of Thun-1’ Ev^que, wherein 
she was, according to her vow, eventually 
delivered upon the soil of France of a 
son, who received the name of John, 
afterwards Duke of Lancaster.* After 
recovering from her accouchement the 
queen repaired to Ghent, where she 
abode in the castle of the Count of Hain- 
ault, in the market-place Vendredi. 

All these delays allowed Philip of Va- 
lois time to make provision for a war 
which, to ensure the success hoped for 
by Edward, ought to have been conduct- 
ed with all the rapidity and silence of 
an unexpected invasion. Scarcely had 
Philip been defied by the lords of the 
Empire ere, in expectation of that decla- 
ration of war, he re-assembled his army 
in France, opened his negotiations with 
Scotland, and sent strong garrisons into 
the country of Camhresis, where the sa- 
gacity of Sir Walter Manny and the Earl 
of Salisbury indicated that the attack 
would first be made. Meanwhile he 
caused the earldom of Ponthieu, held by 
King Edward in right of his mother, to 
be taken possession of, and dispatched 
ambassadors to the different lords of the 
Empire — amongst others to the Earl of 
Hainault, his nephew, who had just suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance of his ances- 
tral territory, his father William having 
died of that attack of the gout which had 
seized him at the moment of the arrival 
of the ambassadors from King Edward— 
to the Duke of Lorraine, the Count de 
Bar, the Bishop of Metz, and the Lord 
Adolphus de la Marche, in order that 
they might not enter into the league 
forming against him. The four last an- 
swered that they had already refused tb 
King Edward the concurrence which he 
had asked of them. As for the Earl of 
Hainault, he replied immediately by 
letters, that he took up arms alike for 
the Germanic empire and the kingdom 
of France, and so long as Edward should 
fight upon the emperor’s territories, as 
Vicar of the Empire, he would remain 
the ally of Edward ; but that, so soon as 
Edward should enter the realm of France, 
he would rally round the banner of Phi- 
lip of Valois, and aid him to defend his 

* This title he assumed in right of his wife 
and cousin the Lady Blanche of Lancaster. 
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kingdom, thus ready was he to keep his 
double engagement towards each of his 
two lords paramount. At length, Philip 
apprised Hugues Quieret, Nicholas Be- 
huchet, and Barbevaire, commanders of 
his fleet, that threats of defiance had 
been given, and that war was declared 
between France and England, and gave 
them full liberty to send forth their 
cruisers and do his enemies all possible 
mischief. These bold pirates needed not 
to be twice told ; they instantly set sail 
for the English coast, and one certain 
Sunday morning, whilst all the inhabit- 
ants were at mass, entered the harbour 
of Southampton, landed, took and pil- 
laged the town, carried oflT maids and 
matrons, loaded their ships with booty, 
and then retreating on board, so soon as 
the tide served, took flight as rapidly as 
birds of prey — carrying away within 
their claws the booty upon which they 
had as unexpectedly as, successfully, 
pounced. 

The King of England, on his part 
had set out for Malines with all his 
array, and reached Brussels, in which 
city the Duke of Brabant had taken 
up his quarters, in order to learn from 
the latter how far he might depend 
upon former promises. There he found 
Robert d’ Artois who, ever indefatigable 
in his projects of war, had arrived from 
Hainault. The tidings from that quarter 
were most satisfactory ; the young count, 
urged by his uncle Jean de Beaumont, 
had proceeded to arm his followers with 
all possible dispatch, and held himself in 
readiness to enter upon the campaign. 
As for the Duke of Brabant, he appeared 
still in the same mind ; and as Edward 
told him that his intention was to lay 
siege to Cambray, he bound himself by 
oath to rejoin him before that town with 
twelve hundred lances and eight thou- 
sand men-at-arms. This engagement 
satisfied Edward, who, having received 
news that the lords of the Empire were 
advancing on their side, no longer hesi- 
tated to put himself upon the march. 
The’ first night he took up his quarters 
in the town of Nivclle, and the second 
night reached Mons, where he found the 
young Count William his brother-in-law, 
and Sir Jean de Beaumont, his marshal, 
in the territory of Hainault, who was en- 
joined by his vow to conduct the army as 
far as the borders of France. 
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Edward then halted, for two days, at 
Mons, where he and his retinue, which 
comprised a score of the greatest barons 
of England, were sumptuously feasted by 
the counts and knights inhabiting those 
parts. During these two days the whole 
of his troops quartered in the same coun- 
try rejoined him ; so that finding him- 
self at the head of a powerful force, he 
marched towards Valenciennes, which 
he entered, taking with him twelve 
knights only, and leaving his army en- 
camped in the environs of the town : the 
Count of Hainault had already arrived 
there, as also Sir Jean de Beaumont, the 
Lords d’Enghien, de Fagnoelles and de 
Verchin, and several other noblemen, 
who all came out at the gates to meet 
him. The Count of Hainault awaited 
the arrival of his royal relative at the 
top of the palace steps, surrounded by 
his court. 

Having reached the outer courtyard, 
King Edward paused awhile before the 
grand entrance, whereupon the Bishop 
of Lincoln being present said : — 

“ William d’Aussonnc, Bishop of Cam- 
bray, I admonish you as proctor, on the 
part of the King of England, Vicar of 
the Emperor of Rome, that you consent 
to open the gates of the city of Cambray ; 
and if you shall do otherwise, you will 
incur forfeit to the empire and we will 
enter by force.” 

No one replied to this summons ; — 
for the Bishop of Cambray was not pre- 
sent — the Bishop of Lincoln therefore 
continued : — 

“ Count William of Hainault, we ad- 
monish you, on the part of the Emperor 
of Rome, that with all the force you may 
be able to muster, you come and assist 
the King of England, his vicar, before 
the city of Cambray, the which he is 
about to besiege.” 

The Count of Hainault made answer, 
— “ Willingly will I do that which I am 
bound to do — And, immediately de- 
scending the great stairway, the count 
approached Edward to hold his stirrup 
whilst he dismounted, and taking the 
king by the hand conducted him to the 
grand hall of audience, wherein supper 
was served up. 

The next day the English monarch 
lodged at Haspre, where he halted two 
days, awaiting the coming up of his own 
troops, as well as those of his German 
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allies ; here the young Count of Hain- 
an! I and his uncle, Sir Jean de Beau- 
mont, accompanied by a magnificent 
array, first joined him ; then arrived the 
Duke of Gueldres, the Marquis of Ju- 
liers, the Margrave of Misnia and the 
East, the Counts of Mons and de Salm, 
the Lord of Fauquemont, Sir Arnold de 
Blankenheim, and a host of other nobles, 
knights and barons, and their several 
forces. Seeing his army thus complete, 
with the exception of the Duke of Bra- 
bant’s troops, who had promises to join 
him before Cambray, Edward set for- 
ward and took up his position round the 
city. The day following, the Duke of 
Brabant arrived, as he had pledged him- 
self, with nine hundred lances, without 
counting the men-at-arms and a host of 
other armed men and foot soldiers : lie took 
up a position on the bank of the Schelde 
opposite the King of England, where a 
bridge was thrown across the river to af- 
ford communication between the two ar- 
mies. Hereupon Edward sent his chal- 
lenge to the King of France. 

Whilst these preparations were making 
before Cambray, the lords, impatient to 
add to their chivalric renown, over-ran 
the country from Avesnes to Douay, 
and found all the land “ full, fat, and 
brisk for it was long since war had 
been carried on in those parts. As 
they thus rode forward it chanced that 
Sir Jean de Beaumont, Sir Henry of 
Flanders, the Lords de Fauquemont, de 
Beautcrsens, and de Kuek, followed by 
some five hundred lances, came before 
the town of Hannccourt. The inhabi- 
tants had already conveyed all their move- 
ables and stores into the fortress belonging 
to it. Apart from the desire of performing 
a gallant deed of arms, this circumstance 
was by no means indifferent to the knights 
of that period, who looked upon any 
booty, which might happen to fall into 
their hands, as a portion of revenue 
bestowed upon them by providence. 
Thinking to surprise the city, they ad- 
vanced hastily upon it; but bands of war- 
riors having been seen in the neighbour- 
hood, the inhabitants were, therefore, upon 
their guard. However, there was present, 
at that time, an abbot of great sagacity 
and courage, who, like most of the clergy 
of that period, could wield the lance as 
skilfully as he could sustain the crucifix, 
whose goodly person bore indeed, with 
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equal grace, the breast-plate or the stole. 
This worthy ecclesiastic at this hour of 
peril, placed himself at the head of the 
defensive operations, and ordered a bar- 
rier of palisades to be constructed with the 
utmost expedition, outside the gates of 
Hannecourt ; 1 saving, however, a space 
between the outwork and the gate ; he 
then ordered all his people to man the 
ramparts and ascend the turrets, and, 
having well provided them with stones, 
quick-lime and every kind of offensive 
missile then in use, he placed himself at 
the head of the most valiant men-at-arms 
he could find, between the barrier and the 
town, keeping the gate open behind him 
to leave a safe retreat for his companions. 
These precautions taken, he awaited the 
enemy, who shortly appeared, and finding 
that the town was prepared for the at- 
tack, advanced with due precaution, but 
without encountering any hindrance on 
the part of those who were expecting 
them. 

At about twenty paces from the walls. 
Sir Jean dc Beaumont, Sir Henry of 
Flanders, the Lord of Fauquemont and 
other knights dismounted, as did likewise 
their men-at-arms, and, closing the vizors 
of their helmets, drew their swords and 
resol utcly approached the guarded barriers . 
When those upon the ramparts saw that 
an assault was meditated, they rained 
down a shower of stones, logs, and pots of 
quick lime, upon their assailants ; but as 
the latter were almost all clad in good ar- 
mour they continued nevertheless to ad- 
vance until they had actually reached the 
barriers ; these they strove to hew down 
to open for themselves a passage, but 
they were strong and firmly set in the 
ground, so that being unprovided with ma- 
chines, the timbers resisted all their efforts. 

1 1 was therefore necessary to change their 
tactics and to begin a fresh attack. The 
knights accordingly thrust their lances 
and swords through the intervals of the 
palisades, spearing and stabbing at those 
within who defended themselves with 
valour. Sir Abbot spared not himself, 
but was foremost in giving and receiving 
stout blows, whilst those above upon the 
ramparts continued to shower down stones, 
beams and fire-pots. It chanced that in 
the melee, Sir Henry of Flanders and the 
Abbot of Hennecourt crossed swords to- 
gether, and as the first was more skilful 
in the use of this weapon than the lat- 
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ter, and the latter stronger in the wrist 
than Sir Henry, the Abbot perceiving 
the disadvantage, flung down his weapon, 
and, seizing that of the knight with both 
hands by the bare blade, he set himself 
firm upon his legs, drawing his antago- 
nist with great force towards the barriers, 
who on his part, unwilling to relinquish 
his sword, was compelled to follow it. 
The result was that the blade first passed 
the palisades, then the handle of the sword, 
and next the knight’s arm, whereupon 
the Abbot quitted hold of the blade and 
seized the arm which held it, pulling it 
inside as far as the shoulder, and so 
rudely, that had the grating been wide 
enough he would have had his man en- 
tirely through. During the whole of this 
struggle, Sir Henry of Flanders was in 
the extreme of danger, as he could in 
no way defend himself; for whilst the 
Abbot dragged at him with one hand, 
with the other he struck at him with his 
dagger, endeavouring to shatter his vizor. 
His brother knights, on their parts, see- 
ing the peril he ran, went to him and 
endeavoured to deliver him. In this they 
at length succeded ; but not before Sir 
Henry, having had a narrow escape of 
losing his life, lost his sword, which the 
Abbot picked up in great triumph, and, 
as a precious trophy, it was long preserved 
in the chapter-house in Hennccourt, 
when forty years afterwards it was shewn 
to Froissart whilst relating to him by what 
valiant achievement it had fallen into 
such keeping. As for the assailants, see- 
ing from this first check that there was 
nothing to be done, they gave up the at- 
tempt and drew off towards Cambray, 
where they found King Edward, the Duke 
of Brabant and the lords of the Empire, 
who had just completed their outworks 
for the siege and where preparing for the 
assault. The new comers began their 
skirmishing and combats anew, for they 
had to revenge the repulse which their 
comrades had just sustained, and Sir John 
of Hainaull had to avenge the death of a 
young knight of Holland, named Her- 
man, whom he greatly loved, and who 
had been slain in that rash enterprise. 
Sir John then went to join the company 
of the Lord of Fauquement, of the knight, 
'Sir d’Enghiari and Sir Walter de Manny, 
who intended to attack the town at a gate 
called Robert’s gate, whilst the Count 
William, his nephew, purposed with his 
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party to make the attack at the St. Quen- 
tin gate. 

The Count of Hainault it was who, a 
young bachelor full of ardour to make his 
first essay, had been foremost to reach 
the barrier and begin the combat ; they 
had, however, to deal with a town very 
differently fortified to that of Hennccourt, 
and with a brave garrison abundantly 
provided with arms, and artillery. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, the marvellous 
prbwess shown on the part of the Lord 
Jean de ^Beaumont and Sir Walter dc 
Manny, they were repulsed, and returned 
to their tents well beaten and thoroughly 
tired, without having gained the slightest 
advantage. 

On the same night news reached the 
King of England that his adversary, hav- 
ing heard of the arrival before Cambray, 
had dispatched his constable, Raoul, 
Count of Eu and Ghines, to St. Quentin, 
with a strong armed force, to guard that 
city and the frontiers. The Lords de 
Courcy and de Ham, moreover, had ar- 
rived in their territories, which were sit- 
uate upon the borders of France ; and as 
the country lying between Quentin and 
Peronne was thickly strengthened by all 
the flower of (he French chivalry, it was 
probable that Philip of Valois could not 
himself long delay making his personal 
appearance before his cousin of England. 

Philip of Valois having, in fact, learned 
that a herald from the Duke of Brabant 
had arrived, forthwith granted him audi- 
ence in the castle of Compiegne, and on 
this occasion, as on the last, he had sum- 
moned beside him his aged and loyal host- 
age, Leon of Crainheitn. The latter, 
reckoning upon the pledged word of his 
lord, had in all confidence seated himself 
near the king, but at the first word of the 
herald, recognising that his mission had 
reference to his own people, he had risen 
from his seat with the intention of retir- 
ing from the audience chamber. There- 
upon Philip, without taking his eyes off 
Ills cousin’s envoy, had extended his hand 
to seize the knight’s arm, so that the lat- 
ter, detained through respect, remained 
standing in his place and was compelled 
to hear to the end the defiance given by 
his master to the king. When the herald 
had ended his cartel, Philip of Valois, 
who had, with a smile upon his lips, heard 
him throughout, turned towards the 
knight, exclaiming, “ Well ! Messire de 
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de Crainheim, what say’st thou to 
that ?” 

“ I say, sire,” replied the aged knight, 
44 that I have guaranteed my lord of Bra- 
bant upon my life, and that, if he hath 
failed him of his word, I will not fail me 
of mine. 

Five days afterwards, at the moment 
when King Philip was about to set out 
for Peronne, they came to tell him that 
the knight, Leon of Crainheim, to whom 
he had given leave to return ta his mas- 
ter’s court, had during that nigBt expired. 

The aged knight, unwilling to survive 
the shame of him whom he represented, 
had suffered himself to die of hunger. 

CHAPTER XII. 

The challenge — preparations for battle- the 
chase of the hare — Kmglits of the Hare — incur- 
sions of the Scots. 

As the siege of Cambray, notwith- 
standing the courage of the assailants did 
not nake the slightest progress, and the 
English King having learned that Philip 
of Valois, after issuing his summons at 
Peronne, had reached St. Quentin with 
all his forces, assembled a conclave of his 
best and worthiest counsellors — amongst 
whom were the Count Robert d’Artois, 
Sir Jean de Beaumont, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, the Earl of Salisbury, the Marquis 
dc Juliers and Walter de Manny — to con- 
sult with them whether it were better to 
continue the siege or march forward to 
meet his adversary. The discussion was 
shorr, for they were of unanimous opinio 
that the city of Cambray being strongly 
walled and well manned, nothing could 
be less certain than its capture ; and that, 
it would be preferable to bring about 
an engagemet in the open country, than 
here before a city to waste strength 
uselessly until the winter, which was fast 
approaching, had arrived. Command was 
consequently given for the lords to break 
up their encampment. Each struck his 
tents and pavilion, collected his followers 
under his own banner and put himself on 
the march, towards Mount St. Martin, 
a monastery belonging to the diocese of 
Cambray, situate upon the frontiers of 
Picardy. As Sir Jean de Beaumont had 
accomplished his vow by serving the army 
in the office of marshal as long as it had 
waged war upon the territories of the 
Empire or the land of Hainault, he now 
restored his command to the King of Eng- 
land, who divided it into three marshal- 
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ships and appointed them to the Earls of 
Northampton, Gloucester, and Suffolk. 
As for the office of constable, it was allot- 
ted to the Earl of Warwick, who immedi- 
ately assumed the conduct of the army, 
which having marched as far as the foot 
of Mount St. Martin, crossed the Schelde 
without any hindrance, either on the part 
of the French or by being compelled to 
ford the river. Having gained the oppo- 
site bank, the Earl of Hainault rode up to 
Edward, dismounted from his horse, and, 
placing one knee upon the ground, beg- 
ged that he would give him leave, accord- 
ing to his pledged word, to join the King 
of France, in order that he might keep 
his word as faithfully towards the one as 
the other monarch ; for, thuB as he had 
served the King of England, his brother- 
in-law in the Empire, he wished to serve 
his uncle, the King of France, in that 
kingdom. Edward, who was aware of 
his engagement, offered no objection, but 
raised up the count, saying : 

“ God keep you.” Then having taken 
off his gauntlet, he extended him his 
hand. William, of Hainault, kissed it, 
remounted his horse, made a last obeisance 
to the king, and rode out of the army ac- 
companied by all his friends and men-at- 
arms, with the exception of his uncle, 
Jean dc Beaumont, who, still under the 
banner of France, for the aid which he 
had given to the Queen Isabella, of 
England, made no scruple of remaining 
amongst the lords of the Empire, al- 
though the allied army had then passed 
into France. 

When the young count William had 
taken his departure, a second council was 
held to decide whether it would be advis- 
able to enter the country further, or, 
whilst awaiting the French army, skirt 
along Hainault, whence provisions and 
muniments could reach them daily, with- 
out hindrance. Opinions were divided ; 
but the Duke of Brabant having declared 
himself strongly in favour of the latter 
mode of tactics, they all, at length, sided 
with him ; the English army was, there- 
fore, immediately formed into three bat- 
talions ; the first under the command of 
the marshals, the second under the king 
in person, and the third under command 
of the Duke of Brabant. The whole of 
the army then set. forward upon the march, 
bunting with one hand, and pillaging with 
the other, and performing not more than 
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three leagues daily, in order, that upon the 
line traversed, nothing might escape its 
ravage — towns, villages or farms ; so that, 
in its rear, every thing disappeared, vine- 
yards, forests, harvests, earthly riches and 
gifts of Heaven, like as it were a devas- 
tating torrent which, having swept re- 
morsely onwards, had left desert and un- 
cultivated all that before had been smiling, 
fertile and populous. 

The army halted from time to time ; 
and, on such occasion, like a flaming 
dragon extending one of its wings, a troop 
detached itself from the flanks, deployed 
towards Picardy, or the Uc-de-Francc, 
burning and pillaging several towns, 
whose conflagrations were seen and whose 
clamours were heard even in the very 
heart of the kingdom; thus suffered 
Origny, St. Benqit and Guise. Atlength, 
King Edward having learned from Bohc- 
rie, an abbey of Citcaux, situate in the 
diocese of Laon, that King Philip had set 
out for St. Quentin at the head of more 
than a hundred thousand men to offer 
him battle, being unwilling to have the 
appearance of retreating by continuing to 
follow a route which widened the distance 
between him and liis enemy, he according- 
ly ret raced his steps, resting that same day 
on which lie received the news, at Ferva- 
ques, on the morrow at Montrcuil, and 
the next day took up his quarters at Fla- 
mengcrie, and having found a convenient 
locality where to post his army, amount- 
ing to nearly forty-five thousand men, he 
determined there to await King Philip, 
having sufficiently retrograded in the di- 
rection by vriiicli his enemy was advancing, 
that lie might not be suspected of a de- 
sire to avoid a battle. 

'Flic King of France, on his part, had 
indeed set out, for St. Quentin ; lie had 
marched so far with his army as to reach 
V iron fosse, and had there halted, com- 
manding all his followers to pitch their 
tents ; his intention was to await at that 
place the English King, and all his allies, 
from whom he was only two leagues dis- 
tant. The Count William of JIainault 
having now learnt, that the King of France 
was lodged at Vironfosse, rode forward 
from Quesnoy, where, as yet, he had re- 
mained inactive, until he had gained the 
French army and presented himself before 
his uncle at the head of five hundred 
lances. Notwithstanding the magnificent 
array King Philip gave him at first as uf- 
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ficiently cold reception ; for he could not 
forget that with the same retinue he had 
joined the besiegers before Cambray . But 
the Count William sagely excused himself, 
saying that he had been forced to obey 
the Emperor, for whom lie had been 
obliged to take up arms, as he now was 
for the King of France ; the truth of which 
was so apparent that the king and his 
council were fully satisfied with liis con- 
duct, and ordered a post to be assigned to 
him in thewcentrc of the army as near as 
possible fertile royal tent. 

Edward was not tardy in making him- 
self acquainted with the disposition of his 
adversary’s force and the character of the 
small space of ground which separated the 
two armies. He immediately assembled 
the council composed of the lords of the 
Empire, his marshals, and barons and 
prelates of England, asking them whether 
it was still their resolve to fight, and if 
so that they would give him the best ad- 
vice what was necessary to be done at 
such a crisis. The lords, at, his first 
speaking, looked on in silence, then de- 
ferring speech to the Duke of Bra haul, 
that nobleman arose and said, lie believed 
Unit it was the duty and the honour of all, 
to fight, whatever might be the inferiority 
of their numbers, and that they ought, 
without delay, to dispatch a herald to the 
King of France, to invite him to give them 
battle, and name his own day for the pur- 
pose. This proposal was received with 
unanimous applause, and the Duke of 
Gueldres’ herald, who could speak the 
French language, was charged, in the 
name of the King of England and the 
lords of the Empire, to carry defiance to 
the King of France. The herald instantly 
mounted liis horse with a train worthy of 
those whom he represented, and after 
riding forward for only two short hours 
(so near were the two armies posted to 
each other), he reached the French out 
posts, and demanded to be instantly cen- 
ducted into the royal presence. 

The King of France receiving the herald 
in customary form, surrounded by his 
council, listened with pleasure to the mis- 
sion which this prudent messenger had 
so respectfully executed. Philip of Va- 
lois replied, that he fully understood the 
message, that King Edward had halted 
and was anxious to give him battle, and 
accordingly appointed tlie Friday next 
following, that being the day after the 
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morrow, a clay in which it would be re- 
quisite for him to come to issue ; then, 
taking off from his shoulders his royal 
mantle, lined with ermine and fastened 
with a chain of gold, he gave it to the 
herald in token that he was welcome and 
that the news which he had brought him 
was good news. That night the herald 
returned to Edward’s army, related the 
good cheer which he had received at the 
hands of the French King, and iaat the fol- 
lowing Friday was fixed upon for battle. 
This report quickly spread itself amongst 
the lords of the Empire and the English 
barons, who until late at night busily 
occupied themselves in examining their 
arms and making all needful preparation. 

On the morrow, the count of Hainault 
charged the lords of Tupigny and Fagno- 
elles, two of the knights in whom he had 
full confidence for courage and wisdom, 
to reconnoitre the King of England’s bat- 
talion. Mounting their fleetest coursers, 
and, keeping themselves within the covert 
of a wood which extended along the whole 
line, they skirted the English army for a 
long while so closely, that they were able 
to sec all its dispositions. Thus riding, 
it chanced that the Lord de Fagnoelles’s 
horse, which had been badly bitted, hav- 
ing been struck suddenly on the crupper 
by the branch of a tree, took fright, and 
seizing the bit between his teeth in such 
a manner that he gained the mastery over 
his rider, carried him out of the wood, 
and dashing through towards the army of 
King Edward, bore him into the midst of 
the Imperial knight’s quarters, where he 
threw him off. The Lord de Fagnoelles 
was instantly surrounded and taken by 
five or six Germans, who. as speedily pro- 
posed, that as he had not been taken in 
battle, but by mere accident, they should 
set him atliberty, provided he would give 
them good security for the amount of his 
ransom. The Lord of Fagnoelles then 
demanded to be conducted before Sir Jean 
de Beaumont, who marvelled greatly, when 
coming out of mass, at finding his old 
and excellent acquaintance at the gate. 
The prisoner then related to him how he 
had fallen into the hands of the Germans, 
and the offer made by those who had held 
him captive. Sir Jeande Beaumont im- 
mediately became guarantee for the sum 
demanded ; and, having invited him to 
dine, after the dessert was on table, ordered 
his attendants to bring back his horse and 
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sword, which lie freely gave him, on this 
condition alone, that he would charge 
himself with his host’s compliments to the 
Count William, his nephew. The Lord 
of Fagnoelles having given such promise, 
returned towards the encampment of his 
lord, to whom he was able to give certain 
news of the army of King Edward, having 
seen it much more closely than he had 
reckoned upon when setting forth in the 
morning for his recognizance. 

On the same evening, whilst the King 
of France kept vigil within his tent, a 
messenger, covered with dust and sadly 
fatigued, (since from the getting his foot 
into the stirrup he had daily ridden twenty 
leagues upon the same horse) — was con- 
ducted into Philip’s presence. The indi- 
vidual came from the Island of Sicily, and 
brought letters from Robert, Count of 
Provence and King of Naples. The 
French monarch, who knew the learning 
of his cousin and his science in astrology, 
had consulted him on the first report of 
the war reaching him, with a view to 
know what might be the issue of it. 
Whereupon King Robert had interrogated 
by the stars, and in their favourable and 
malign conjunction, had at different times 
cast horoscopes upon the fate of the Kings 
of France and England, and had inva- 
riably found that wherever and whenever 
King Edward should be present in person, 
King Philip would be beaten and discom- 
fited, with great damage to his kingdom 
of France ; he had written, therefore, to 
the latter king not to fight, were the num- 
ber of his troops three to one ; the issue 
of the combat being written beforehand 
upon the eternal book which the hand of 
man could in no wise change. 

Philip took special care not to communi- 
cate the contents of those letters to any 
one, lest the army might be discouraged ; 
and, notwithstanding the reasons and for- 
bidding warning of his cousin — the Sicilian 
King, he resolved, if King Edward would 
give battle, not to retreat one single step, 
since he, it was, who had fixed the day tor 
it ; but, at the same time, not to march in 
search of him, if his position gave him ad- 
vantage of ground and sun. 

On the morning of the next day, each 
of the two armies got themselves in readi- 
ness and heard mass. The two kings also 
and many lords made confession and com- 
municated, as it became men to do who 
were going into battle, and who desired to 
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hold themselves prepared (if such their 
destiny should be) to appear before their 
Maker. After this the chiefs set forward 
with their troops, following each other in 
single file upon the borders of wide ex* 
tending marshes, which were so deep with 
water and rushes, as not to be crossed 
without great difficulty, and presenting oft- 
times a perilous path to the first who ven- 
tured that way. At the end of an hours’ 
march, the two armies found themselves 
in presence of one another, and each king 
set his battalions in array. 

Edward, who had the advantage of 
position, separated his army into three 
divisions, all being on foot, having first 
placed the horses and baggage in a small 
wood to the rear and fortified his line 
witli waggons and carriages. The first 
division numbering eight thousand men, 
displayed twenty -two banners and sixty 
pennons ; it was composed of Germans, 
under the command of the Duke of Guel- 
dres, the Count of Juliers, the Marquis 
of Brandenburg, Sir John of Hainault, 
the Margrave of Misnia, the Count of 
Mons, the Count of Salin, the Lord de 
Fauquetnont, and Sir Arnold de Biaken- 
heim. 

The Duke of Brabant commanded the 
second, and under him served some Flem- 
ish lords, who had rallied round his ban- 
ner, together with the highest and bravest 
barons of his territories, so that he found 
himself at the head of twenty -four ban- 
ners and eighty pennons, commanding 
seven thousand men, well attired, armed, 
and accoutred — all, indeed, bold and 
brave soldiers. 

The third battalion, which was the 
strongest, had the King of England for 
its leader ; around him were ranged the 
barons of his nation, and foremost, his 
cousin, Earl Henry of Derby, son of Lord 
Henry of Lancaster, the Wryneck, the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Durham, the Earls 
of Northampton, Gloucester, Suffolk and 
Hertford, Lord Robert d’ Artois, Lord 
Reginald of Cobham, the Lords, Louis 
and Jean de Beauchamp, Lord Hugh 
Hastings, Sir Walter de Manny, and, 
finally, the Earl of Salisbury who after 
a fortnights* brief honeymoon had quitted 
his young and lovely bride, and now ac- 
quitted of his vow with both his eyes 
unbandaged and gleaming with chivalrous 
ardour, had just eagerly joined the royal 
army. Above that sea of steel, of which 
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each man formed a wave, and which 
advanced like a tide, composed of six 
thousand men-at-arms and six thousand 
archers, floated twenty-eight banners and 
ninety pennons; finally, behind these 
three divisions, there was a rear guard 
posted under the command of the Earls of 
Warwick and Pembroke; Lord Milton 
and several other good knights being 
captains therein, and holding themselves 
in readings to carry aid to any portion of 
the van which might become weakened ; 
this rear guard was composed of four 
thousand men. 

As for the King of France, he had 
around him such a host, and so goodly an 
array of his best and noblest chivalry, that 
it was a sight marvellous to look upon ; 
but the detail would be tedious to narrate. 
When liis battalions were armed and set 
in order upon the ground appointed for 
them, there were two hundred and twen- 
ty-seven banners, five hundred and sixty 
pennons, four kings, six dukes, thirty-six 
counts, four thousand knights, and more 
than sixty thousand men from amongst 
the lower orders of F ranee, all so entirely 
armed that they appeared like a sheet of 
glass in which the sun was mirrored ; but 
that chivalry, so terrible and imposing to 
gaze upon, was divided upon the stra- 
tegy of the day ; for some said that it 
would be a sliame to have approached so 
near the enemy without fighting, whilst 
others considered that it was an error to 
give battle, since the King of France had 
all to lose and nought to gain by it : for, 
should he be defeated, the enemy could at 
a blow strike into the very heart of the 
country, whilst if he remained victor, he 
could not, for all that, conquer England, 
it being an island ; so also with the lords 
of the Empire, who would be always too 
strongly supported by Louis V. of Ba- 
varia, their suzerain. 

Meanwhile the King of England had 
mounted a little ambling palfrey, and ac- 
companied by the Lord Robert d’ Artois, 
Lord Reginald of Cobham, and Sir Wal- 
ter Manny, had ridden in front of all 
the battalions courteously exhorting the 
knights and their companions in arms to 
aid him in the accomplishment of his 
vow and to support his honour, and point- 
ing out to them the advantage of the po- 
sition he had chosen, flanked by a wood, 
defended by a marsh, so that the enemy 
could not come up to him without being 
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in a situation of great peril. After he 
had ridden along each rank and spoken 
to all, to excite some, and restrain within 
due bounds the ardour of others, he re- 
turned to his own division, set it in ar- 
ray, and commanded that none should ad- 
vance before the banners of the marshals. 

These preparations, on both sides, had 
taken up nearly the whole morning, and 
it was close upon the hour of noon, when 
a hare, frightened by a knight of the 
English army who had momentarily quit- 
ted tlie ranks, started up from her lair, 
and ran at full speed amongst the ranks 
of the French : whereupon several of the 
knights, seeing that they had time to 
give chace, began coursing it within the 
circle of iron by which it was enclosed, 
shouting as loudly as possible, and pur- 
suing it with great uproar ; the English 
army which saw the movement but. was 
ignorant of its cause, aroused by the noise, 
stood on the alert in expectation of in- 
stant attack. The king quitted his little 
palfrey, mounted a tall and powerful war- 
horse, and held himself in readiness to 
be present at the first onset. On the 
other side, the Lords of Gascony and 
Languedoc, believing the attack was com- 
menced, put on their helmets and drew 
their swords, whilst the Count of Hain- 
ault, thinking that he had no time to lose, 
and that they were about to come hand 
to hand, hastened to confer knighthood 
upon several lords to whom he had pro- 
mised such favour : so that lie dubbed four- 
teen of them, and they bore to the end of 
their days the title of Knights of the Hare . 

All these several incidents consumed 
a considerable portion of time, and the 
day had advanced to three o’clock in the 
afternoon ; the sun was beginning to de- 
scend towards the horizon, when a mes- 
senger arrived, in time for King Ed- 
ward, who took his letters and read them 
without dismounting from his horse ; 
they bore the signature of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, came from the council in 
England, and announced that the Nor- 
mans and the Genoese, after having 
landed at Southampton, pillaging and 
burning the city, had run in also as far 
as Dover, advancing even to Norwich, 
desolating all the English coast for more 
than forty miles, and so kept the sea 
that no vessel could land in Flanders : 
that under such pennon they had cap- 
tured the two largest ships the English 
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had hitherto built, called the Edward 
and the St. Christopher : which combat 
had lasted the whole day, and that a 
thousand Englishmen had been slain in 
the encounter 

This was, as may readily be supposed, 
most fearful news ; and the same letters, 
moreover, contained other matters of a 
nature still more disquieting respecting 
Scotland: whilst Edward was besieging 
Cambray, Philip of Valois, as we have 
said, had sent messengers to the lords 
who were in favour of the young King 
David ; they did not bring a strong re- 
inforcement either of men or of arms, but 
a sum of money sufficiently large to pro- 
cure both. The head of the embassy, 
who was a man of high courage and great 
wisdom, had passed through all the En- 
glish posts, and had reached as far as the 
forest of Jedworth, in the shelter of whose 
fastnesses, as in an inaccessible fortress, 
were the Earl of Murray, the Earl of 
Sutherland, Sir Simon Frazer, Sir Alex- 
ander Ramsay and Lord William Dou- 
glas, nephew of the good Lord James, 
who, as we have related to our readers, 
had died in Spain, whilst carrying the 
heart of his late king to the Holy Land. 
All these lords felt great joy at the news 
which reached them from France ; and, 
as King Philip recommended them to 
profit by the absence of Edward to excite 
an insurrection in the kingdom of Eng- 
land (and, thanks to the large sums he 
had sent, furnished them with the means,) 
they had, in a very short time, so well 
sown in good and loyal ground, that an 
abundant harvest of men and horses had 
sprung up on all sides : so that, finding 
himself* at the head of a powerful lgrcc, 
although believed by the English gover- 
nors to be still concealed in the forest of 
Jeddart like wild beasts in their lairs,* 
they had made a descent upon the low- 
lands, and furious as a band of wolves, 
had retaken either by force or surprise, 
the greater part of the fortresses ; so ef- 
fectually, indeed, had been their inroad, 
that now the English, in turn, possessed 
no more than seven or eight towns and 
fortresses in Scotland, amongst which 
were Berwick, Stirling, Roxburg and 
Edinburgh. This, however, was not all: 
encouraged by their successes, leaving 
Berwick behind them, they had crossed 
the river Tyne, arid teaversing the an- 
cient Roman wall, pushed on as far as 
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Durham, to the extremity of the county 
of Northumberland — a three days march 
into the kingdom of England — pillaging 
and laying waste with fire and sword all 
the country around; after which they 
had retired by another route without 
meeting with any opposition to their 
retreat ; so far was any one in England 
from dreaming that the teeth and claws 
of the Scottish lion had so quickly re* 
grown in frill force and vigour. 

Edward perused these letters without 
suffering his countenance to betray the 
slightest trace of emotion; and, when 
he had finished, ordered the messenger 
to be feasted with the best of cheer and 
that as rich a recompense should be 
given him as though he had brought 
news of a totally opposite nature. At 
length, he turned his eyes once more 
towards the army drawn up in order of 
battle before him, praying in his heart 
to his Maker that the combat he had so 
long and so ardently desired and had 
come so far to seek might be avoided : 
for once conqueror or conquered, en- 
gaged in the heart of the kingdom, or 
driven back upon the territories of the 
empire, he could not, without the lapse 
of a fearfully long period, return to his 
own country, whither such bold doings 
on the part of Scotland, required his 
return. Happily^ every thing in the 
French army tended, to the same point 
and was in exactly the same disposition, 
and, as the afternoon was drawing to a 
close, it was probable that the day would 
pass over without a battle. 

Two hours more, indeed, elapsed with- 
out any attempt being made on either 
side to hazard crossing the marsh ; and, 
night having fallen, each army retired 
within its quarters of the preceding night. 
King Edward then assembled the mem- 
bers of his council, read aloud the letters 
lie had just received from England, and 
again asked the advice of the English 
barons and the lords of the empire : their 
opinion was unanimous; his presence 
w as of the last importance in London, 
and it was urgent that he should repair 
thither without delay. Consequently, 
profiting by the darkness of the night, 
he caused the tents and baggage to be 
packed up, and went with the Duke of 
Brabant to sleep near Avenues in Hain* 
ault. The next morning the king took- 
leave of the German and Brabant lords, 
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who remained in arms to guard the 
country, and he then returned to Brussels 
with the Duke Jean, his cousin. 

On the following day, the King of 
France, ignorant of what had passed 
during the night, again quitted his abode, 
and proceeded to marshal his battalions 
in the same order as upon the preceding 
evening; but as he saw no appearance 
of an enemy, believing that some ambus- 
cade wa£ preparing in the wood which 
extended along the other side of the 
marsh, he enquired if any man would 
volunteer to cross the dangerous path, 
which neither of the armies had attempt- 
ed to traverse on the preceding day, and 
search that wood, whose silence 6eemed 
to him most suspicious. Whereupon, a 
young bachelor* presented himself for 
this venturous enterpoise : this was Mes- 
sire Eustache de Ribeaumont, a scion of 
an ancient and noble family, who, al- 
though scarcely one and twenty years of 
age, had already served five years in the 
army ; and, as he was about to set forth, 
King Philip, desirous that if he chanced 
to fall in the adventure, the brave young 
man should at least die a knight, com- 
manded him to kneel down ; whereupon 
he armed him, and gave him the acco- 
lade with his own hand ; and then, all 
emboldened and elated at this honour, 
Sir Eustache de Ribeaumont remounted 
his horse, praying heaven to grant him a 
rencontre with some enemy, in order 
that he might shew himself in sight of 
the king worthy of the favour he had 
received. He crossed the marsh in view 
of the whole army, and having reaclved 
the other side, placed his lance in the 
rest, and advanced resolutely towards the 
wood, within whose covert he quickly 
disappeared. He explored it thoroughly 
on all sides ; but it was silent and desert 
as the enchanted forest in which Tancred 
made a tree trickle with Clorinda’s blood ; 
so that having made an effectual search 
without discovering a trace of those whom 
he sought, he soon made his appearance 
beyond the wood, and was seen ascending 
a hill, from the top of which the whole 
country could be descried. Having 
reached the summit, and seeing no one, 
he thereon planted his lance in token of 

* The word bachelor , whence lias come bache- 
lier , does not signify bam chevalier , but a knight 
who has not thp number of bachelles of land 
requisite to display a banner; that is to say, 
four bachelles. 
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possession, placed his helmet upon it, 
the long plumes of which streamed upon 
the wind, and gently rode down again 
bare headed towards the king, to whom 
he rendered account of his mission, in- 
viting Philip to follow him, with all the 
army, to the ground, whereon during the 
previous evening the battalions of King 
Edward had been posted. Philip of 
Valois immediately ordered his van- 
guard to set itself in motion, ind Sir 
Eustache de Ribeaumont having, as a 
guide to test the ground, taken the lead 
of the column, the whole army com- 
menced its march across the marsh, from 
which many knights had great difficulty 
to extricate themselves, on account of the 
weight of their own armour and the mail 
upon their horses ; a sufficient proof that 
King Philip had acted most prudently 
in not risking, on the previous evening 
and in face of his adversary’s army, the 
passage which he then only effected with 
considerable difficulty, though having nei- 
ther fear nor cause for apprehension. Sir 
Eustache de Ribeaumont was not mistaken, 
all the country had been deserted, and 
he rode on unmolested at the head of 
the little troop of which he was leader, to 
retake from the summit of the hill, the lance 
and helmet which lie had planted there. 

As for King Philip, he established 
himself upon the same spot where Ed- 
ward had drawn up liis battalions, and 
remained there two whole clays ; at the 
end of which time, having learned from 
the country people that the King of 
England had retired to J1 Hinault with 
his barons and the lords of the empire, lie 
most courteously thanked kings, dukes, 
counts, barons, knights and lords who 
had come so gallantly equipped to serve 
him, and, giving them permission to re- 
tire whither they chose, returned to St. 
Quentin, whence he sent his men-at- 
arms into garrison in the cities of Tour- 
nay, Lisle and Douay; matters being 
thus settled, and seeing that he had 
nothing more to do upon the marshes 
and frontiers of his kingdom, he set 
forth upon his return towards Pans. 

As for Edward, he repaired to Ant- 
werp, whence he embarked, leaving as a 
token of liis speedy intention of returning, 
under the protection of his gossip Jacob 
Artaveld, Queen Philippa, in the city of 
Ghent, and charging the CountH of Suf- 
folk and Salisbury to hold and defend 
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Flanders, in the event of King Philip 
showing himself disposed to punish the 
services that country had rendered and 
which he fully reckoned upon being 
again afforded him: then having gain- 
ed the open sea without falling in with 
any of the Norman or Genoese pirates, 
he sailed onwards in safety, and landed 
nt London the 21st of February 1340, 
and went on the same day to Westmin- 
ster, his return thither being a subject of 
universal joy and thanksgiving for the 
whole kingdom. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The Karl of Salisbury taken prisoner by the 

French — King Edward visits Wark Castle 

incognito. 

Since the news received by Edward, 
on the day appointed for the battle, which 
battle was not, however, fought, affairs 
in Scotland had continued to grow worse ; 
and a recent and not less successful en- 
terprise than others preceding it, deter- 
mined Edward to turn his full attention 
to that quarter, as one in which danger 
was the most pressing. 

Amongst the number of strongholds 
that Baliol, on rather Edward, had kept 
possession of in Scotland, was the Castle 
of Edinburgh, which was considered to 
be impregnable ; but Sir William Dou- 
glas deemed it otherwise, and having 
assembled the Earl. Patrick of Dunbar, 
Sir Robert Fraser, formerly tutor to the 
young King David of Scotland, and 
Alexander Ramsay, he detailed his pro- 
ject to thorn, offering either to accom- 
plish it alone, or share the honour and 
danger of it with them. The more ha- 
zardous the enterprise, the greater were 
its attractions to men like these : they 
therefore, all agreed to attempt its imme- 
diate execution, and adopt wholly Doug- 
las’ plan. 

Their first care was to make choice of 
two hundred of the bravest and wildest 
Highlanders ; and having directed them 
to collect together in small parties, in 
order not to excite suspicion, upon the 
coast of Fifesliire, they landed by night, 
with a vessel laden with oats, oatmeal, 
coal and straw, and the wind being con- 
trary, transported the cargo by means of 
a boat rowed stoutly by ten men at a 
time, to within three leagues of Edin- 
burgh : there they ^separated into two 
bands, and, retaining only a dozen from 
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amongst the most determined of the 
mountaineers, William Douglas, Robert 
Fraser, and Alexander Ramsay, placed 
the rest in ambuscade in an old ruined 
abbey, situate at the foot of the hill on 
which the castle stood, and near enough 
to hear the signal agreed upon and 
to enable them to run forward and aid 
their companions. Then, having attired 
themselves, as well as their twelve 
mountaineers, in tattered clothes and 
torn hats, as poor tradesmen, twelvehorses 
were laden each with a sack, filled 
with oats, meal or coal ; and having 
arms under their cloaks, they began at 
daybreak to climb the mountain, the 
ascent of which was so steep, that if 
the horses had not been chosen, like 
the men, from amongst the highland 
race, they would not have been able to 
have kept their footing. After unheard- 
of difficulties they reached half-way up 
the ascent. Arrived thus far, William 
Douglas and Robert Fraser quitting the 
band which remained under the orders 
of Sir Alexander Ramsay, proceeded on 
their way, and did not halt until they 
had readied the drawbridge. As the 
sentinel intercepted their further advance, 
they asked to speak with the porter ; and oil 
the latter making his appearance they 
told him that they were mcrdiants who, 
having learnt that the garrison was on 
the point of failing- in their provisions 
and fuel, they had out of devotion to Ba- 
liol and at the same time to gain a live- 
lihood, risked crossing the bands of Scot- 
tish rovers lurking around, and had at 
length made their way up with twelve 
horseloads of com meal and fuel which 
they were dispoacd to sell at a fair price. 
At the same time they led the porter to 
the brink of the rocky pathway, and 
showed him the little troop which only 
awaited a signal to continue its upward 
route. The porter replied that the gar- 
rison would willingly buy provisions, of 
which it really stood in great need, but 
that it was yet so early in the morning 
that he dare not disturb either the go- 
vernor or the seneschal ; but, meanwhile, 
until the latter rose, if their companions 
chose to ascend, he would open the outer 
gate to them. This was all Douglas and 
Fraser required ; they therefore made a 
signal for the little band to push forwards, 
whereupon it began the march with such 
an air of honesty that it was impossible 
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for suspicion to be awakened. Having 
reached the platform, the porter himself 
went before it to show the way to the 
outer courtyard ; there, unclosing the bar- 
riers, he told the disguised merchants 
that they might at all hazards unload 
their commodities, the probability being 
that at the price they had stated, they 
would be purchased from them even to 
the last sackful. The mountaineers waited 
not to ]fe twice asked, but, flinging down 
their sacks on the very threshhold of the 
gateway, they secured themselves against 
its being shut upon their fellows; then 
one amongst them having approached 
close beside the porter who stood hold- 
ing his bunch of keys, they struck him 
so sudden and fatal a blow with a dag- 
ger, that lie fell without uttering a cry. 
Whereupon all the little troop instantly 
threw off their tattered attire ; Robert 
Fraser seized the keys, whilst William of 
Douglas placed his horn to his lips and 
wound three sharp and lengthened notes. 

Such being the appointed signal, the 
remainder of the band, ambushed in the 
ruinous abbey, hearing the sound of the 
well-known horn, rushed from their hid- 
ing-place, and scaled the rocks with the 
celerity and fearlessness of deer and izards 
of their native mountains. The sentinel, 
whom the sound of the liom had put 
upon the alert, guessed the truth, though 
somewhat tardily, and seeing the second 
band ascending, shouted with all liis 
might— “Treason ! treason! haste, lords! 
haste, up and to arms !” 

At this alarm the castellan, and those 
within, awoke, and arming themselves 
from head to foot, ran to the gate to 
close it ; but there they encountered Wil- 
liam Douglas and his companions ; the 
sentinel from the outside had also hasten- 
ed to the portal witli the like intention, 
but Robert Fraser had possessed himself 
of the keys. At that moment the rest of 
the band arrived, and it was then high 
time for the holders of the castle to de- 
fend its other gates and no longer waste 
time in attacking those which their ene- 
mies had already taken. 

There then, in that narrow court-yard 
in which all being shut in, one of the two 
parties must needs succumb, prodigies of 
valour were achieved, for, in the castellan, 
the assailants had to encounter a brave 
knight named Sir Walter of Limousin, 
who defended himself from barrier to 
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barrier, and door to door ; at last being 
left with his six esquires only, superior 
force compelled him to surrender; and 
King David’s generals put in his place 
a brave Scottish esquire named Simon 
de Yergy — and, leaving him for a garrison 
■ the band who assisted to capture the cas- 
tle, they departed to engage in other en- 
terprises. 

Edward, although he had quitted 
Flanders, had not by so doing renSunced 
his war against Philip of Valois, or the 
vow he had made to encamp in sight of 
the towers of St. Denis ; but as the po- 
sition of England, placed between the 
Norman corsairs and the Scottish ma- 
rauders, was sufficiently critical to re ■ 
quire the king’s return, who by his pre 
sence would restore to it some little confi- 
dence and courage ; Edward was therefore 
hesitating which of his enemies by sea or 
land he should first take to task, when he 
learned the success of the adventurous 
enterprise so boldly conducted to issue 
by William of Douglas. From that mo- 
ment, he no longer hesitated to direct his 
first care to the frontiers of Scotland, to 
the garrisons of which he determined 
upon sending reinforcements, and ere a 
fortnight had quite passed since his ar- 
rival in London, during which he had 
been occupied in giving instructions to 
get his fleet in readiness, lie set forwards 
for Appleby and Carlisle, visited all the 
marches of the kingdom from Brampton 
to Newcastle, taking with him John de 
Neville, the governor of the latter town, 
and advanced as far as Berwick, in which 
place Baliol had shut himself up, and 
after some days passed in disputation 
with him upon the interests of the two 
kingdoms, he re-ascended the right bank of 
the Tweed as far as Norham, in which 
castle he left liis escort ; then, taking rb 
his sole companion John do Neville, he 
continued to ride forwards half a day’s 
march until by nightfall they came be- 
fore the gates of Wark Castle. 

Herein it was, as the readeT may re- 
member, that Alice de Grafton, after 
having relieved the Earl of Salisbury 
from his vow, had acquitted herself of 
her own. Since her husband’s departure, 
she had remained in solitude and isola- 
tion, courageously dwelling in that for- 
tress, all exposed as it was to the incur- 
sions of the Scots. True, the place was 
strong and well garrisoned, and was 
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moreover rigidly guarded by William de 
Montague. 

The youthful castellan, so soon as he 
had learned that the English knights 
were asking hospitality for one night in 
the castle of Wark, anxiously preoccupied 
as he then was with the capture of Edin- 
burgh castle, hurried himself to receive 
and interrogate them. Descending, 
therefore, to the postern, he onquired of 
the new comers who they were, and what 
they required. Jn answer to this, John 
de Neville raised his vizor without speak- 
ing a word, and the Governor of Nor- 
thumberland met with immediate recog- 
nition. As for the knight who accompa- 
nied him, he was, he affirmed, a messen- 
ger from King Edward, visiting the 
country along with him, to report whether 
all things were in good order as regarded 
the Scots. William de Montague therefore, 
received them with the prompt deference 
due to their rank, conducted them to the 
chamber of honour, and as they had re- 
quested the favour of being allowed to 
pay Ihcir homage to the countess, he left 
them to acquaint the lady chatelaine of 
their desire. 

He had scarcely quitted the apartment 
ere Edward took off his helmet; but, 
probably, the care with which he had, 
till then, kept his vizor closed, was merely 
ail overacted precaution. Two years had 
elapsed since lie had been seen in that 
part of England, and he had since allowed 
his hair, heard, and moustachios to grow 
long, so that those ornamental additions 
to liis visage, which were, by the way, 
adopted with more or less exaggeration 
by all the nobles of the day, had suffici- 
ently altered his appearance to admit of 
any probability of his being recognized, 
save by his intimates, or by those who 
were stimulated to such recognition by 
an interest of hatred or of love. More- 
over, he had thus come without any de- 
finite intention, conducted solely by that 
former and latent predeliction which he 
had cvct cherished for the beauteous 
Alice, a sentiment that war and absence 
had deadened, but not eradicated from his 
heart, and which had been reawakened 
in all its primitive force, from the moment 
of his finding himself in the neighbour- 
hood of the castle inhabited by her. Thus 
it might be as much to conceal his emo- 
tion os to mask his features that he had 
seated himself in a recess of the hall where 
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the light scarcely reached Him ; so that' 
when William do Montague re-entered, 
the king, either by chance or design, was 
placed in such deep shadow that it was 
impossible to recognise him, had his ' ex- 
terior undergone no alteration. As for John 
de Neville, he had no motive for conceal- 
ment, and, wholly ignorant as he was of 
what was passing in the king’s mind, he 
had ensconced himself in the chimney 
nook, and was speedily engaged in doing 
honour to a huge hanap, filled to the brim 
with hydromel, which two servitors had 
hastened to place upon the table beside 
him. 

•‘Well !” said he to William de Mon- 
tague, interrupting each sentence by car- 
rying the beverage to his lips, as he thus 
sipped and spoke by turns, — “ what news 
bring you, my young castellan ? Doth 
the Countess of Salisbury accord us the 
favour that we have asked of her, lovely 
lady that jjhe is, and to the which none 
hath higher claims than we, if being ad- 
mirers of beauty be sufficing merit to ob- 
tain the boon ?” 

“The countess thanks you for your 
courtesy, my lord,” coldly replied the 
young man ; — “ but she had retired to 
her chamber so soon as she received the 
fatal letters whicli arrived this very day, 
and her grief is so great that she trusts it 
may prove an excuse at your hands, and 
that, you would deign to accept me as 
her representative.” 

“ And might one,” said Edward, “ if 
unable to console her for her griefs, at 
least, in order to partake them, know the 
motive which causeth them, and what 
may bo the so terrible news which these 
newly arrived letters contain ?” 

William started at the sound of that 
voice, and mechanically advanced one 
step towards Edward ; he then as sud- 
denly stopped, fixed his eyes, os though 
his eyes had the faculty of distinguishing 
the speaker’s features amidst the dark- 
ness : but he made no reply. The king 
renewed his question. 

“ These letters,” at last resumed Wil- 
liam in a tremulous voice, “ contained 
news that the Count of Salisbury had fal- 
len into the hands of the French ; so that 
the countess knows not, at this hour, 
whether he be dead or living. 

“ And, when and how, hath he been 
made prisoner V* cried Edward, suddenly 
starting on his feet and giving to his ini- 
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terrogatory all the force and form of a 
command. 

“ Near to Lille, my lord,” replied Wil- 
liam, addressing Edward by a title indif- 
ferently given, in those days, to earls, 
dukes, and kings, “ at the moment when 
he and the Earl of Suffolk, according to 
the engagement which they had made, 
were repairing to the succour of Jacob 
Artavejid, who was expecting them at a 
pass called Pont-de-Fer, nigh Toumay 
which nad been the appointed rendezvous. ’ ’ 
“ And hath his capture had none other 
consequence ?” asked Edward with mani- 
fest uneasiness. 

“ It hath had that, my lord,” coldly re- 
plied William, “ of causing King Edward 
to lose one of his bravest and most loyal 
knights.” 

“ Ay, ay, certes, and you speak sagely, 
my young castellan,” uttered Edward, 
reseating himself, “ the king will be 
deeply angered when he learns like news ; 
but the letter spoke only of the earl be- 
ing prisoner and not dead, is’t not so ? 
Eh, well ! — that is not an irremediable 
misfortune, and I am certain that King 
Edward will be disposed to make every 
sacrifice to obtain the ransom of so noble 
a night.” 

“ The countess, my lord,” resumed 
William, “ purposed despatching a mes- 
senger to the king to-morrow, so fully did 
she reckon upqn the royal favour and be- 
nevolence of which you have given instant 
warrant.” 

“ ’Twere needless to take such pains,” 
said Edward, “ I will charge myself with 
the message.” 

“ And who may you be, my lord,” 
returned William, “ that I may transmit, 
for the grateful remembrance of my noble 
aunt, the name of him to whom she will 
owe so great an obligation*?” 

“ Twere bootless to tell it you,” said 
Edward, “ but there is, my lord, John de 
Neville, who merits all confidence as go- 
vernor of the province and he will answer 
for me.” 

“ 'Tis well, my lord,” replied William, 
“I go to receive the command of the 
countess, who is now at prayers in her 
oratory.” 

“ Could you,” asked the still unknown 
monarch, whilst awaiting such reply, 

“ send hither to us the messenger who 
brought these same letters ? we have an 
eager desire, my Lord de Neville and I, 
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for news from Flanders, and since he hath 
come straightway thence will give us of 
the last.” 

William bowed in token of assent and 
left the apartment. Ten minutes after- 
wards the messenger made his appearance. 
He was one of the earl’s esquires, who 
had, that very day, arrived from Flanders, 
and had taken part in the skirmish in 
which Salisbury and Suffolk were made 
prisoners. 

The departure of Edward for England, 
and the return of Philip of Valois to^aris, 
had not, however, caused a cessation of 
hostilities ; the Earls of Suffolk, Salisbury, 
Northampton and Sir Walter dc Manny 
had remained as we have said, to carry 
on the war in Flanders, whilst Sir Gode 
mar Dufay, in Tournaisis, the Lord of 
llcaujcau, at Mortague, the Seneschal of 
Carcassonc, in the town of Saint Armand, 
Sir Aimcry cjf} Poitiers, at l)ouay, the 
Lord le Gallois do la ilcaume, the Lord 
Dcvilliers, the Marshal de Mirepoix, and 
the Lord Morcuil in the city ofCambray, 
daily made fresh sorties, hoping thereby 
to encounter some party or other of the 
English skirmishers in attacking whom 
they might have opportunity of displaying 
feats of valour. It happened, however, 
one day, after the King of France had 
departed, who could ill brook the succour 
which his nephew had given to his enemy, 
that the several garrisons of Cam bray re- 
solved, each to furnish its contingent, so 
that their united force comprised full six 
hundred men-at-arms ; then setting forth 
upon their march at nightfall, and joined 
by detachments from Chateau- Cambrcs is 
and Maumaison, they directed their course 
towards the town of Ilaspres, which was 
strong and well ditched, but not enclosed 
by gates, although it had ramparts. As, 
however, war had not yet been declared 
between HainaviH and France, and the 
Count William was understood, on the 
contrary, to have regained his royal un- 
cle’s favour, the inhabitants entertained 
neither doubt nor mistrust, so that the 
French, on entering, found all the inha- 
bitants sleeping tranquilly in their several 
dwellings. Everything in the town was, 
therefore, at the full disposal of this con- 
federate band, — gold and silver, clothes 
and jewels. Having laid hands upon 
every thing within their reach, these 
merciless sackers setting fire to the town, 
the whole city was in a short time con- 
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sumed and nought but the bare walls left 
standing — then driving before them horses 
and carriages laden with pillage, the whole 
party retraced their steps towards Cam- 
bray. 

This disastrous event happening about 
nine o’clock in the evening, a messenger 
who was leaving the town at the instant 
of the French entering it spurred his 
horse forward with the utmost speed to- 
wards Valenciennes, where arriving near 
midnight, he hastened to inform the 
Count William, who, like the rest, was 
indulging in quiet repose, in his hostel of 
la Salle — his rest undisturbed by dreams — 
that meanwhile his good town of Hasprcs 
had been pillaged and burnt. No sooner, 
however, had such intelligence reached 
him, than he leaped from his bed, had 
his people aroused, and arming himself 
in all haste, ran to the market-place, and 
ordered the belfry to keep up a con- 
tinued peal of alarm. The Count of 
Hainault, in right willing mind to over- 
take and punish the enemy for this trai- 
torous surprise, together with a small 
body which had most speedily armed 
itself at this soul-stirring appeal, was 
already far distant from the city, leaving 
the rest of the citizens as best they 
could to join him without delay. 

Gaining the summit of a hill which 
commanded a view of the whole country 
round about, the count beheld a deeply 
crimsoned horizon in the direction of 
Ma guy, from which no doubt remained 
in his mind that the town was in flames. 
The sad news, thus confirmed, he speeded 
him forwards with fresh ardour, and had 
already made nearly a third of his way, 
when a second scout came up to tell him 
that the French hod decamped with their 
booty and prisoners, and that conse- 
quently it would be useless for him to 
advance further. 

The count was then nigh Fontenelle 
nunnery, of which his mother was supe- 
rior; so that instead of returning to 
Valenciennes, he went in great soreness 
of heart to ask hospitality of the abbess, 
vowing that he would make France pay 
dearly for this so unjust surprise and 
wicked devastation of Haspres. His 
saintly parent exerted her utmost powers 
of persuasion to calm her maddened son, 
and to excuse King Philip, her brother ; 
but the Count William, however sound 
or plausible her arguments might be, 
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took no hoed of her sayings, but swore 
he would never rest until he had paid back 
his uncle twofold havoc for the wrong he 
had done to his people. 

Scarcely then had the count returned 
from Valenciennes, ere he caused letters 
to be written and despatched to all the 
knights and prelates of his country, en- 
joining them to repair to Mona in Hain- 
ault on a day therein declared. The 
news thereof soon reached the ears of 
the Lord John of Ilainault, at his do- 
main of Beaumont, and as he had ever 
been a firm friend to the King of Eng- 
land, he was speedily armed and mount- 
ed to make oiler of his services to his 
nephew, and rode forwards with such 
good haste that he was at Valenciennes 
on the morrow, where he found the 
count in his hostel of la Salle, who, ap- 
prised of his arrival, went out to meet 
him, and without waiting for his near 
approach, and almost, indeed, before he 
even caught sight of him, he exclaimed — 

“ Ah ! fair uncle ; behold your war 
with the French right handsomely em- 
bellished.” 

“ Fair nephew,” answered the Lord 
of Beaumont, “ praised be Heaven! for 
what you have just told me gives me in- 
finite pleasure, albeit these same words 
may have been thrust forth from your 
heart owing to this recent annoyance and 
damage which hath rightly vexed you ; 
but as you were so much inclined lor the 
service of King Philip, it is far from 
an unprofitable task that you have now 
gained experience in what fashion he re- 
compenses his faithful servitors. Now 
cast your eyes towards which ever side 
you will to enter France, and putting 
yourself on the road thitherward, I will 
follow you.” 

“ Good, good,” replied the count ; 

“ remain in the right mind, for I am 
as eager as you are, and this shall be 
done right briefly.” 

On the morrow of the day appointed 
for the rendezvous, in which none failed, 
the Lord Thibaut Gignos, Abbot of 
C respy, was effectively charged with let- 
ters of defiance from the count and all 
the seigneurs, barons and knights of the 
country ; and, whilst he carried them to 
Philip of Valois, the count mustered 
his men-at-arms, and summoned also all 
those of Brabant and Flanders; so that 
by the return of his envoy he had ten 
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thousand lances ready to engage under 
his banner; and no sooner were they 
collected together than the count placed 
himself at their head, and took the road 
towards Aubanton, a large, rich, and po- 
pulous town, carrying on extensive com- 
merce in linens and wools. 

Expeditious as they had been, they 
found not this city unprepared ; for the 
inhabitants were at heart well disposed to 
defy all the threats and even the armed 
force tff the Count William and his uncle, 
the Lord of Beaumont. As a precau- 
tionary measure, they had already dis- 
patched a messenger to the bailiff of 
Vermandois to gain his aid ; and he 
answered the call by furnishing nearly 
three hundred men-at-arms, who wore 
put under the command of the Lord of 
Vcrvins, the vidame of Chalons and the 
Lord John de la Bone. Ho soon dis- 
covered that the town w^ indeed in a 
sufficiently bad state of defence ; but 
having some few clear days before the 
arrival of the invaders, they cleared out 
the ditches, repaired and strengthened 
the walls, planted barriers beyond the 
dykes, and awaited the arrival of their 
enemies. On the Friday following, they 
were descried issuing from out of the 
forest of Thierarcht* ; when advanced 
about a quarter of a league, they were 
seen to halt upon an eminence with a 
view to consider upon what side the 
town was most pregnable, and, having 
fully reconnoitred, to pitch their tents. 
On the morrow at break of day, dividing 
themselves into three companies, one 
under the banner of the Count William, 
the Recond under that of Lord John of 
Beaumont, the third under that of the 
Lord of Fauquemont, they advanced 
steadily towards the town. 

The assault commenced with a fury 
which plainly proved to L the inhabitants 
of the town that the contest was one of 
dire vengeance and complete extermina- 
tion, and that in case of defeat no quar- 
ter would be given. Instead however of 
such a prospect intimidating them, it 
tended to whet their courage, and fill 
their bosoms With equal desire of ven- 
geance. Showers of arrows and viretons 
rained as it were upon him, yet despite 
of this the Count of Hainaull was the 
first to reach the barriers, and there 
found the vidame of Chalons and his 
three sons : the Lord John of Beaumont 
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attacked almost simultaneously, upon the 
bridge, the Lord *)f Vervins, his personal 
enemy, he indeed who had burned and 
pillaged his town of Chimay : on both 
sides the fight was equally terrible. The 
troops upon the ramparts flung down 
huge stones and slacked lime, as well os 
large blocks of wood, upon the devoted 
heads of those beneath, who, with sturdy 
blows from their axes, were hewing down 
the barriers and thrusting away with 
their lances at all those who boldly de- 
fended them : at length one barridr be- 
ing broken down the assailants were con- 
tending hand to hand. At this moment 
the three young men whom their father 
had just created knights, desirous of win- 
ning their spurs, and, whilst the vidame of 
Chalons confronted the Lord de Fauque- 
mont rushed forwards to attack the Count 
William ; but the latter was a powerful 
and adroit knight : at the first sweep of 
his sword he cut through the shield and 
breastplate of the eldest, and that so 
cleanly that the blade came out behind 
the shoulders of his rash victim. The 
, brothers saw him fall, yet without trou- 
bling themselves about lending him use- 
less aid, and feeling certain he was really 
slain, they in turn still more boldly at- 
tacked the count, who with the apparent 
strength of a giant hotly paid them back 
their blows with interest. As how’ever 
they pressed closely on him, the one with 
a lance, the other with a sword, and as lie 
could not come nigh enough to the youth 
who was thrusting with the lance, he 
found himself placed in great peril. Most 
fortunately, however, perceiving his fa- 
ther sorely pressed by the Lord de 
Fauquemont, the young knight thought 
that his brother could singly defend him- 
self, and impelled, moreover, by n deeper 
sentiment of love towards the one than 
the other, he pushed to his aid at the 
moment when the Lord of Fauquemont, 
armed with a mace, after having over- 
thrown the old warrior, was assailing him 
with the utmost vigour, and endeavour- 
ing to crush his coat of mail which lie 
had been unable to pierce through with 
his sword. Suddenly attacked from be- 
hind by the young knight, the Lord of 
Fauquemont was forced to abandon the 
old man and face about to encounter his 
new antagonist in the person of his son. 
The people of the town seized the op- 
portunity of dragging the vidame of Cha- 
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Ions swooning out of the melee, who, as 
soon as his vizor was raised, recovered 
his senses, and in turn hastened back to 
the son’s succour in like manner as that 
son had come to his rescue. 

Meanwhile the Count of Hainault had 
continued the conflict with the other son 
by whom he had been attacked with the 
lance, and he clearly saw that he could 
not, without a great efforl, rid himself of 
his antagonist while such a useful weapon 
remained within Ills grasp. With a fierce 
backstroke of his sword he cleft the shaft 
of his lance so deftly, that the steel- 
headed end fell into the ground, which it 
had pierced ; thereupon the young knight 
flung the remaining fragment of the shaft 
at a distance from him, as it was of no 
further use to him, and stooped to pick 
up an axe which he had placed behind 
him in case his lance should be thus shi- 
vered to pieces. At that instant William 
of Hainault, calling to his aid his utmost 
strength and lifting his sword with both 
hands, dealt his enemy so rude a blow at 
the back of the head, where the helmet 
was weakest, that he made a cut into it 
as though it had only been made of lea- 
ther, and the blade penetrating into the 
brain, the young knight Jell like an ox 
beneath the butcher’s stroke, without 
having time to commend his soul to his 
Maker. 

When die father saw that his two sons 
were thus slaughtered, he seized the 
third by the arm, and, pulling him 
backwards, made an effort, to re-enter 
the town ; but the assailants guessing 
liis purpose pressed him so closely 
that pell-mell they entered along with 
him. 

The Lord of Beaumont had likewise 
been engaged in an equally valorous 
combat, for the presence of his enemy 
the Lord of Vervins had two-fold in- 
creased his courage, so that, after an 
hour’s hard fighting, having broken 
down the palisades by which the town 
was defended, he was rapidly advancing 
forward when the Lord of Vervins see- 
ing that this impetuous attack must ul- 
timately fall upon himself and knowing 
full well that were he unfortunately taken 
prisoner he could neither hope for mercy 
nor ransom, he thereupon ordered his 
fleetest horse which could be obtained to 
be instantly brought, and before his ad- 
versaries had time to obtain their steeds — 
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which had been stationed a ten minutes’ 
ride distant — lie galloped out at the oppo- 
site gate ; yet, notwithstanding such exces- 
sive haste, the horses of the Lord John of 
Beaumont and his train had been so ex- 
peditiously obtained, that, when the Lord 
of Vervins rode forth, his enemies entered 
almost at full speed by the opposite side 
of the town, and with banners streaming 
to the winds they passed through the 
city without making a single halt, and 
speeding their way amidst the flying 
townsmen, caring to overtake only one 
single individual, they reached the gate 
of Vervins at the moment when the ob- 
ject of their pursuit appeared at an angle 
of the road, enveloped by a cloud of dust. 
Then thinking that his nephew needed 
not his presence in the town, the Lord 
John of Hainault continued his pursuit, 
calling the Lord of Vervins coward and 
dastard, and shouting out for him to 
stop ; the other heeded him not, but 
spurred on his courser so sharply that he 
reached the gates of his own town, which, 
happily for him being open, received 
him, and no sooner had he passed the 
threshhold than they were closed upon 
his pursuer. Lord John of Hainault on 
the other hand finding himself thus baf- 
fled, retraced his steps, greatly incensed 
at his enemy who had thus escaped his 
vengeance, and thereupon he attacked all 
his soldiers whom he met with on the 
road, and whom he had passed unheeded 
wliilst pursuing their leader. 

The Count William had in the mean 
time made his way into the besieged 
town of Aubanton, and still pursuing 
his enemies who were now rallying upon 
the market-place, and were displaying 
their banners and pennons, he there a 
second time attacked and defeated them, 
and as none of his opponents attempted 
to save themselves by flight, they were 
all either killed or taken : then, collecting 
all his horses and forage carts together, 
he loaded them with everything of value, 
and, following the dread example of his 
opponents, he set the city on fire in each 
quarter, that he might utterly destroy 
that which he could not take away. Hav- 
ing thus reduced the town to a heap of 
ashes, he withdrew, following the course 
of the river, and was the next morning 
riding side by side of his uncle, both be- 
ing equally delighted with such ample 
vengeance. They next directed their 
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steps towards the town of Maubere-Fon- 
taines. • 

Intelligence of what, had happened 
speedily reached the ears of Philip of 
Valois, who immediately ordered his son, 
the Duke of Normandy, to repair forth- 
with to Hainault with as many men as 
he could muster, and with fire and sword 
lay waste, to the uttermost, his cousin’s 
territories ; he also sent fresh instruc- 
tions to Hugues Quieret, Behuchet and 
Barbe^aire so to guard the coasts of 
Flandfers as wholly lo prevent King Ed- 
ward from effecting a landing. 

When the inhabitants of l)ouay, Lille 
and Tournay saw how matters stood, 
they collected together a thousand men- 
at-arms and three hundred crossbow- 
men, to make by forced inarches a pas- 
sage through the country of Flanders : 
setting out accordingly from Tournay, 
the instant such intention was formed, 
they arrived at sunrise within sight of 
Co ur tray, which finding too strong and 
well guarded to be carried by a coup- do- 
main, they contented themselves with 
pillaging and burning the fauxbourgs,and 
then immediately withdrew beyond the 
river Lys with all the booty they could 
secure. 

This was, truly, a direct attack upon 
the good folk of Flanders ; and grievous 
complaints were soon made to Jacob 
Artaveld, who then held office in the 
city of Client. Thereupon Artaveld sent 
his summons to all the good towns of 
Flanders, and he particularly informed 
the Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk who 
were fighting under the banners of the 
King of England, entreating them to 
join him at an appointed day between 
the towns of Audenarde and Tournay, at 
the Pont-de-Fcr. 

The two English Earls replied that 
they would be present, and in order to 
keep their promise lost no time in de- 
parting, taking with them the Lord Waf- 
flart de la Croix as their guide, he being 
well acquainted with the country, having 
long waged war therein ; but it chanced 
that the people of Lille were somehow or 
oilier aware that this expedition elsewhere 
comprised at the most not more than fifty 
lances and forty crossbow-men, and is- 
suing from the city to the number of 
nearly fifteen hundred men, they posted 
three several parties in aipbush, that 
whichever way the Earls of Suffolk and 
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Salisbury might pass, that they should 
not be able to escape them. Ail these 
arrangements would, however, have led 
to no result, for the Lord Wafflart had 
conducted his party by a cross-road, 
which had led them by a different route 
than that fixed upon, had not a newly- 
made trench chanced to run across 
it. Lord Wafflart remained for awhile 
much disconcerted at seeing the newly- 
made and deep trench ; at length he ad- 
vised the knights to return witriout fur- 
ther troubling themselves abourthe ren- 
dezvous ; for, said he, in every other di- 
rection save that in which they had come, 
and which it was evident they could no 
longer follow, each step of their progress 
would place them in greater peril. The 
knights, however, turning a deaf ear to 
his arguments, and, even laughing heai - 
ily at the fears of their guide, com- 
manded him to take some other route, 
and himself lead the way, as they were 
under engagement to Jacob Artaveld, 
and would not on any account fail in 
keeping the promise they had made to 
him. Thereupon Lord Wafflart yielded, 
yet not without making a last effort to 
stay their progress, ere they were about to 
resume their march. 

“ Gallant lords,” said he to them, 
“ true it is that you have taken me as 
your guide, and, charged with your safe 
conduct, 1 will do my best to conduct 
you by the best route, whilst 1 have the 
honour of your company ; yet I fore- 
warn you that should the men of Julie 
chance to be lying in ambuscade for us, 
as in such case resistance would be use- 
less, 1 shall endeavour to provide for my 
personal safety, and that with all possible 
celerity.” 

At these words the knights redoubled 
their laughter, and answered his lord- 
ship that, provided he marched a-head 
and put them in tjie way leading to the 
Pont de Fer, they would hold him as at 
once excused, for all that lie might think 
fit to do, should a rencontre take place. 
Laughing and marvelling whether the 
prediction of Wafflart would be verified, 
they were continuing their route, when 
just as they had entered a ravine, thickly 
skirted on either side with brushwood 
and tall, spreading trees, there suddenly 
arose a bright gleam on all sides of them 
from the polished helmets of a body of 
crossbow-men, who assailed them with 
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loud shouts of — “ Death ! death ! to the 
Englishers !” — and joining deeds with 
words, they rained upon the knights a 
thick shower of missiles from their bows 
and crossbows. At the first onset, at 
the whistle of the first arrow, Lord 
Wafflart, seeing that his anticipations 
were about to be fulfilled, turned his 
horse’s head, and separating himself from 
the main body, whilst calling to the 
knights to follow his example, he rode 
off, as he said he would, at full gallop ; 
none however heeded his words, and as 
lie rode away, turning round his head, 
he saw them dismounting, the better to 
defend themselves. This he said was 
all he knew of the matter, he having 
almost immediately lost sight of the com- 
batants, and none following him. Tims 
was the earl’s esquire apprised of the ill 
that had befallen his master, and been 
the means of conveying the sorrowful 
tidings to the countess who was in Eng- 
land. 

King Edward and Lord John de Ne- 
ville listened with great interest during 
the whole circumstantial account of these 
events in Flanders ; for since they had 
done duty side by side along the marshes 
in Scotland, they were wholly ignorant of 
what had happened beyond seas. The 
king, having liberally rewarded the mes- 
senger for his diligence in the perform- 
ance of his mission, forthwith dismissed 
him, and remained in anxious expec- 
tation of the return of William de Mon- 
tague. The night rapidly advanced, yet 
William did not make his appearance: 
the hour of midnight at length chimed. 
John de Neville and Edward thereupon 
withdrew to their respective chambers. 
The king, however, instead'of undressing 
himself or lying down to rest, contented 
himself with only taking off his hau- 
bergeon, pacing up and down the room 
with quick and agitated steps. Evil 
thoughts had taken possession of his 
heart, for he thought that the earl, a 
prisoner or perchance dead, had left his 
lovely wife (!c fenceless and at his mercy. 
Thus he continued, with his arms folded, 
to traverse the still and spacious apart- 
ment — his heart being filled with evil 
longings — stopping at intervals before a 
window commanding the extremity of 
a wing of the interior poition of the 
building which formed an angle with his 
chamber, that he might gaze at the 
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small ogee-arched casement through 
whose stained-glass panes streamed the 
softened rays of a distant oratory lamp. 
There Alice, who had refused to receive 
him, knowing perhaps who he was, was 
offering up to her Maker, in all the love 
and candour of her soul, her heartfelt 
prayers for Her husband whether he were 
prisoner or dead. Then Edward, with 
his head supported between his hands 
upon the deep embrasure of the window- 
sill and with gaze riveted upon the 
ruddy light, in his mind’s eye beheld 
that fair countenance, which he had hi- 
therto seen wreathed only in smiles, 
writhing under paroxysms of grief and 
bathed in tears, — yet did she only appear 
to him more captivating than ever : — for 
jealousy doubly awakens feelings of love, 
and at such instant he felt that it would 
have afforded him an unknown and un- 
heard of joy, to have kissed away those 
tears which were then so abundantly 
flowing for another. 

Impressed with these notions, he form- 
ed the resolution of seeing and convers- 
ing with the countess, were it only for 
an instant, in order that he might yet 
again, after so long a campaign, be 
charmed by the sweet harmonious ac- 
cents of her voice : the light still con- 
tinued to shine widely from the oratory, 
through the bodies and robes of mantled 
saints, streaming forth in varied hues of 
ruby and sapphire upon the midnight 
gloom. 

He. pictured to himself that — before 
yonder gleaming lamp — there knelt that 
woman, whom, for three long years he had 
adored, without even having revealed his 
passion by one whispered word ; then 
unintentionally, nay unwittingly, but im- 
pelled by an irresistible influence, he 
opened the door of his apartment, and 
groping his way along the dark corridor, 
lie descried before him, at a certain turn 
at the extremity, and across a long clois- 
ter, a ray of bright light issuing from a 
half-opened door, as it fell in broken lines 
upon the projecting angles of the wall, 
and the passage floor. Edward now 
advanced on tip-toe, whilst he scarcely 
even drew his breath, and proceeded as 
far as the entrance to the little chapel ; 
having gained the threshold, lie quickly 
perceived the countess kneeling upon the 
marble pavement, immediately before the 
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altar, her arms hanging motionless at her 
sides and her head drooping upon the 
prie-Dieu , whilst a male attendant leaned 
against a pillar, so xffotionless of frame, 
indeed, that he might have been taken 
for a sculptured effigy; however, per- 
ceiving some one advancing, and as 
though he had detached himself from 
the stone, he raised his arm in token of 
enjoining silence, then moving towards 
Edward , c lie proceeded across the embla- 
zoned flagstones, with steps as noiseless as 
those of a phantom, and in that mute 
sentinel the king recognized William de 
Montague. 

“ I came to seek an answer, sir knight,” 
said the former, “ seeing that you did not 
bring me one, and knowing not what 
cause might have detained you.” 

“ Behold ! my lord,” said William, — 

“ all weepingly and ’midst her prayers, 
hath that angel fallen asleep.” 

“ Ay,” returned Edward, “ and keep 
you watch until she awaken ?” 

“ T keep watch over her slumbers, my 
lord,” said William, “ ’tis a duty confided 
to me by the earl, and which is to' night 
a task the more sacred, inasmuch as at 
this hour, perchance, lie looketh downward 
from heaven to witness my acquittance 
of it.” 

“ And wilt pass the night here ?” asked 
Edward. 

“ 1 remain here, at least, until she 
again unclose her eyes ; — then, my lord, 
what would you that I should say upon 
your part.” 

“ Tell her,” replied Edward, “ that the 
prayer she hath this night addressed to 
heaven hath been heard upon earth, and 
that King Edward swears to her by his 
honour, that if the Earl of Salisbury be 
living, he shall be put to ransom, and if 
dead, his memory shall be avenged.” 

So saying, the king slowly retraced his 
steps, regained his chamber, his soul more 
than ever filled with sentiments of guilty 
passion ; and, having flung himself upon 
his bed without divesting himself of his ' 
attfte, he awoke, at earliest break of day, 
the Lord John de Neville, and quitted 
the castle of the Countess of Salisbury 
without having once spoken with her, con- 
tent, under the imperious circumstances, 
to await the future, and whatever might 
arise therefrom. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Edward’s victory. 

Arrived in London, Edward found that 
his orders had been executed, and his 
fleet manned. Now he had a double motive 
lor returning to Flanders ; for beside liis 
own project, he had to succour his own 
brother-in-law ; who, on his account, had 
rushed into that unequal struggle of count 
against king ; moreover, it was indispens- 
able, that lie should take over iffith him 
an entire court of ladies of honcJUr and 
chamberlains for the service of the queen, 
who still remained in the good city of Ghent 
under the protection of Jacob Artaveld, 
and in addition to such train, a strong re- 
inforcement of archers and men-at-arms, 
in order to continue the war, even though 
(lie lords of the Empire should abandon 
him, which he began to fear might indeed 
happen from certain letters which he had 
from Louis V. of Bavaria, who offered 
lo be intermediator to bring about a truce 
between him and the King of France. 

Embarking on the 22nd June and set- 
ting sail with one of the finest fleets that 
was ever seen, he sailed down the river 
Thames, and took to sea in such grand 
state, that it might not improperly have 
been thought that lie was about to attempt 
Irhe conquest of a world. He continued 
his course for two days. At the close of 
the second day he descried stretching 
along the line of the Flemish coast, be- 
ween Blakenbury and Sluys, a forest of 
masts, belonging to vessels of every size 
and description. He instantly, therefore, 
called to him the pilot ; who, like himself, 
was gazing at this unexpected sight, and 
asked him what such an appearance could 
mean. Whereupon he replied, that he 
believed indeed it was the French and 
Norman armament that was sweeping 
tlie coast for King Philip, who awaited 
the return of the King of England to 
Flanders with the intention of preventing 
his disembarkation. 

“ Thus, then, lo you I” said Edward, 
attentively listening to his words. “ those 
yonder are the same fellows who took my 
two great ships, the Edward and St. 
Christopher , and who pillaged and burned 
my good town of Southampton. 

“ Those are they of a verity,” replied 
the pilot. 

“ In that case,” answered Edward, 
“ let us go no further, for long while have 
I coveted the opportunity of meeting with 
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them : — and now, that we have fallen in 
with them, we will at once e’en give 
them battle, and if it please God and St. 
George, we will make them* in one day, 
pay for all the rapine and pillagings they 
have, for three years past, done against 
us. Cast anchor, therefore, where we 
now are, and keep strict watch throughout 
the night, in order that they may not es- 
cape us,” 

Ere the pilot could execute the com- 
mands he had received, the king formed 
his plan of* attack, so that by the next 
morning, on weighing anchor, the whole 
fleet had assumed the proper position, 
and had only to advance ami fight. 
Aided by the shades of night, which con- 
cealed every manoeuvre he was making 
from his adversaries, he had placed the 
strongest ships in front, and, between each 
vessel filled with knights and men-at- 
arms, one having archers only ; and fur- 
ther, on both wings, a line of bow-incu, 
to harass the enemy on whichever point, 
might prove to be needful ; then, having 
sent on board a particular ship — known 
to be a swift sailer - -all the countesses, 
baronesses, knights’ and gentlemens’ 
wives, who were going to attend on the 
queen at Ghent, he gave them a guard of 
three hundred men-at-arms and five hun- 
dred archers ; next having passed from 
vessel to vessel, he recommended each to 
take good care of the king’s honour dur- 
ing the approaching conflict, and, when 
he had received good assurance from all, 
he returned to repose on board the royal 
bark, in order to be fresh and vigorous to 
fight in person on the morrow. 

At day -break the king arose and went 
upon deck ; every thing was in the same 
order as upon the preceding evening, and 
the French and Normans, far from at- 
tempting to flee, had, on their parts, 
made every disposition to meet him in 
battle. Edward saw, at the first glance, 
that their position was ill taken ; for, with 
the exception of a few vessels detached from 
the fleet, the others were crowded toge- 
ther near the shore, which impeded their 
movements ; and, the event requiring it, 
would needs hinder themselves from freely 
manoeuvring. He then proceeded to 
count all the larger ships, and found that 
there were one hundred and forty, besides 
barks, and on board of the former there 
were forty thousand men — Normans, Pic- 
ards and Genoese. 
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After the king and his marshal had 
made these observations, they perceived 
that if they advanced in the line along 
which they were then placed, namely, 
from west to east, they would have the 
nan in their faces ; a position wliich would 
hinder the archers from taking aim, and 
deprive the English armament of the 
great superiority that body would other- 
wise afford the fleet over their opponents ; 
the king, therefore, ordered them to tack 
about, so as to have the wind on their 
quarter — and to make sail until they 
had passed the French fleet by nearly half 
a league ; then to run down upon it be- 
fore the wind with the sun at their backs. 
These movements were simultaneously 
executed ; though the fleet, unable to use 
its sails, advanced by the use of the long 
oars ; seeing which, the Normans, Picards 
and Genoese sent forth loud and long- 
continued cries and yells ; for they had 
seen, by his banner, that the king himself 
was with the fleet, and, they thought it 
was gaining the offing to seek safety by 
flight; but, in this they were quickly unde- 
ceived, for the vessels wore heavily round ; 
at the same moment, the wind having 
freshened, the sails of Edward’s fleet 
were hoisted, and the whole fleet having 
effected the required movement, returned 
to cast anchor, amidst the closely packed 
French vessels, — preserving the order of 
battle laid down by King Edward and 
his marshal on the preceding night. 

The admirals of the French fleet see- 
ing that they had deceived themselves as 
to the flight of their enemy, made in their 
turn every preparation for the threatened 
combat ; they accordingly sent forwards, 
as an advanced redoubt, the great St. 
Christopher , a vessel taken during the 
previous year from the English, and 
thickly crowded it with Genoese cross- 
bowmen, to protect them whilst they 
skirmished with the whole of the enemy’s 
line, their trumpets and clarions sounding 
as an announcement that they were in rea- 
diness, and that they accepted the combat 
With equal eagerness. 

The fight was now begun, by an ex- 
change of bolts and arrows, between those 
of the large ship, Christopher , and the 
English archers ; but King Edward hav- 
ing quickly perceived that his enemies 
had placed almost all their bowmen in that 
one vessel, suw evidently that it was the 
first necessary to be taken by him : he, 
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therefore, caused his own ship to be pro- 
vided with long grappling irohs attached 
to the ends of chains, and he now ad- 
vanced in person, direct against the ar- 
chers, commanding the rest of the fleet to 
engage vessel to vessel, and hand to hand, 
along the entire line. He had indeed 
collected around him his best chivalry — 
the Earls of Derby, Hertford, Huntingdon, 
and Gloucester, the Count Robert d’ Ar- 
tois, Sifs Reginald de Cobham, Richard 
StafforcJ and Walter de Manny, all of whom 
sheathed cap-a-picd , in their war panoply, 
the arrows and riretons of the cross-bow- 
men and Genoese archers, sped only- 
harmlessly against them. In this order 
they still advanced majestically without 
deviating from their line, sword in hand 
and banners displayed ; and when they 
were within reach, the grapples and 
cramps were flung forth and the two ves- 
sels were brought together with a terrible 
crash. At the same time a bridge was 
lowered from one deck to the other, and 
the knights rushed on board the Christo- 
pher . Whereupon a fearful sturggle 
commenced ; for there was no means of 
escape, and though the Genoese archers 
were less strongly armed, they were four 
times more numerous then those who at- 
tacked them ; moreover when they saw 
that it would be a hand in hand engage- 
ment, except for those who were stationed 
in the tops and who rained down on their 
adversaries below a thick shower of ar- 
rows, the others had seized upon axes, 
maces and pikes, and were defending 
themselves with good courage ; for Genoa 
was at that period a powerful city, reign- 
ing especially over the sea, which its na- 
vigation and its commerce had rendered 
familiar ever since the twelfth century. 
Brave soldiers and good sailors, however, 
as they were, they were not the less com- 
pelled to yield; for those* who attacked 
them were of the first chivalry through- 
out the world, and they had so thoroughly 
secured the two vessels to each other, 
that the strife assumed all the appearance 
of a combat on land. Contending foot 
to foot, from prow to poop with that wall 
of iron formed by the knights, and which 
it was alike impossible to batter down or 
cleave asunder, the archers found them- 
selves heaped together aft, and cramped 
in all their movements ; they were sacri- 
ficed even by their very numbers, being 
exposed, without other armour than their 
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quilted jackets or leather jerkins to the 
terrible blows of those long swords so 
highly tempered as to cut through even 
slecl and iron, their only alternative was 
to surrender, die upon deck, or leap into 
the sea. Many chose the latter; for 
lightly attired as they were, they might 
swim away and gain the shore, which it 
was impossible for the knights to do, 
who, once fallen into the water, must 
forthwith sink, to the bottom, being carried 
downwards by the 
Amid the discharg 
rows, the fugitives were seen to reach the 
ships of their countrymen, who eagerly 
received them on board their vessels. 
Some few, indeed, by swimming out to a 
distance reached the decks in safety, but, 
by far the greater number was killed ir 
passing by the English bowmen, who 
found it an easy aim to shoot those who 
were thus compelled to do so. 

No wonder then that the dread great 
ship was forthwith recognised. Edward 
filled it with archers, and quiting his 
own vessel for the Christopher , which 
was stronger than any other for de- 
fence, he there unfurled his banner, 
and again advanced right against the 
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Now, the fight became general along 
the entire line, and it was maintained, on 
both sides, with equal bravery. The 
French and Norman vessels, lashed to 
the English ship by grapples, every deck 
became the arena of a separate struggle. 
This was a mode of combat greatly to the 
disadvantage of the French ; for their en- 
tire fleet was composed of seamen, unac- 
customed to fight with short swords, 
daggers, and pikes ; whilst the English 
fleet consisted of transports, filled with 
land troops, and lined with archers, whose 
missiles took effect at a distance ; and of 
knights, who, Vvlien the moment for board- 
ing arrived, derived great advantage from 
their steel armour of proof 1 , and long 
swords. Barbevaire had, alone, foreseen 
this superiority ; and, instead of allowing 
his ship to be jammed up like the others, 
he had continued to keep clear without ; 
so that, when he saw the Picards and 
Normans worsted, instead of advancing to 
their aid, and thereby causing a diversion, 
he crowded all sail before the wind, and 
gained the open sea.,, Meanwhile the 
good folk of Flanders, at the noise of the 
battle, had crowded the shore, and man- 
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ning boats and barges gave their aid to 
their English allies, in this manner the 
Normans and Pica.ds, attacked seawards, 
found themselves likewise cut off from a 
retreat landwards, by hindrance of the 
Flemings; but, as they were loyal and 
brave fellows, they fought desperately, 
without thought of surrendering, so that 
the battle, which had commenced at 
primes lasted until high nones , that is 
to say, from six o’clock in the morning 
till noon. By that hour all was lost for the 
combined fleet, and, from the action of 
Sluys, the English commenced that series 
of brilliant naval victories, of which Trafal- 
gar and Aboukir are so renowned a part. 

From amongst those forty thousand 
Normans, Picards, and Genoese, none 
escaped, save the keen-sighted few who 
gained the open sea. The rest were all 
of them either taken, slain, or drowned. 
As for Hugues Quieret, he was murdered 
in cold blood, soon after the battle, and 
as the chroniclers of the period record, 
Behuchet, who better understood a bill 
of lading than waging war at sea, was 
hanged as a pirate from the main-mast 
of his own vessel. 

King Edward, indeed, who, in this af- 
fair, had fairly risked his person, and with 
the same undaunted* recklessness as the 
bravest of his knights, was wounded in 
the thigh by a cross-bow bolt, yet he re- 
mained during a day and night with his 
fleet, amidst a tremendous din of drums, 
trumpets, cymbals and other kinds of mu- 
sical instruments; so that, as Froissart 
says, “one could not have heard God 
thunder.” At this noise, all the good 
folks of the villages and towns flocked to 
the shore ; and on the morrow (the 26th) 
the king and all his followers went into 
port and landed, after having utterly de- 
stroyed the French fleet ; not, indeed, as 
if the hand of man had effected it, but as 
if an Almighty arm had, by some dire 
shipwreck, hurled men and vessels to the 
bottom of the sea. This done, Edward 
and all his chivalry lost no time in pro- 
ceeding, on foot and bare-headed, upon a 
pilgrimage, to our Lady of Ardcnbourg, 
where the king heard mass and dined ; then, 
mounting his horse, he went that same 
day to Ghent, where the lady Philippa,* 
his queen, anxiously awaited him, and 
gave him light joyful reception. 


* See this Portrait and Memoir last month. 
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Kdward’s first care, immediately after 
his arrival, that lie might acquit himself 
of his pledged word, was to ascertain 
what had become of the Earls of Salisbury 
and Suffolk. He then learned, that after a 
desperate resistance, they had both been 
taken ; and after being first conducted to 
prison at Lille, were sent thence into 
France to King Philip, who was highly 
delighted to retain two such valiant 
knights in hia power, and swore that he 
would ransom them neither for gold nor 
silver, but only in exchange, and for some 
nobleman equal in rank and valour. Ed- 
ward, therefore, deemed that, at such a 
period, it was utterly useless to make any 
overture upon the subject, more especi- 
ally as the King of. France, exceedingly 
angered, as he might naturally be, at the 
loss of the battle of Sluys, would not 
be in a likely mood to do any thing 
approaching to the agreeable, for his cou- 
sin of England ; he, therefore, turned his 
attention to summoning a parliament at 
Willeworde, at whose sitting it would be 
necessary to renew the alliance between 
Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. The 
day fixed for the meeting of parliament 
was the l()th of July then next ensuing. 

At the appointed time, King Edward, 
the Duke John of Brabant and the Count 
William, repaired to Willeworde, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Guild res, the 
Marquis of Juliers, Lord John of Beau- 
mont, the Marquis of Brandenbourg, the 
Count of Mons, Lord Robert d'Artois 
and the Lord of Fauquemont. There 
they found Jacob Artaveld with four ci- 
tizens from each of the principal cities 
of Flanders who formed his council, and, 
with his concurrence, they agreed to 
each important point under deliberation, 
which he afterwards confirmed with his 
royal signature and made proclama- 
tion thereof. It then decided that the 
three countries, viz. : Flanders, Hainault 
and Brabant should, from that day for- 
ward, aid and comfort one another in each 
and every thing ; so that, if one of the 
three became embroiled, no matter about 
what or with whom, (a right holy tripli- 
cate alliance !) the others were to give all 
needful succour ; and that, in the event 
of a breach between any two of them, 
the third should assist in bringing about 
a pacification ; and, if that did not suf- 
fice, they were to ask the mediation of 
the King of England, who, as guaran- 
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tee for their good faith, would doubtless 
not foil to appease their quarrels. All 
these things were sworn to “ between” 
the hands of Edward ; and, in remem- 
brance of such treaty and as a symbol of 
alliance between the three countries, a 
coin was struck which was to have equal 
currency in Brabant, Flanders, and Hain- 
ault, and which bore the names of the 
confederates or allies, and received the 
designation of “ The confederates.” 

It was also further determined, that 
towards the fast of St. Magdalene, King 
Edward should leave Flanders with his 
whole army and lay siege to Tournay. 

King Philip, on the other hand, who 
had joined the banner of the Duke John, 
his son, at Arras, and who remained with 
his forces simply in the quality of a knight, 
having learned all the decisions of the 
parliament of Willeworde, despatched the 
Count Raoul d’Eu, constable of France, 
his two marshals, Lords Robert Bertrand 
and Mathieu de la Trie, the seneschal of 
Poitou, the Count de Ghine, the Count de 
Foix and his brothers, the Count Aimery 
de Narbonne, the Count Aymery de Poi- 
tiers, the Lords Geoffroy de Chargny, 
Girard de Montfaucon, Jean de Landas 
and the Seigneur of Chatillon,- — and, in 
fact, the flower of the kingdom, into the 
meanest town, entreating them to hold it 
stoutly for their honour and his own, 
that no damage might be done to that 
large and handsome city, one of the 
portals of France ; and judging that the 
moment had then arrived for making a 
decisive blow, he set out for Scotland, 
witli a strong band of knights, well fur- 
nished with arms and money, accom- 
panied too by David Bruce and his with, 
who, for seven previous years, had re- 
mained at the court of France, whilst 
their partizans had, by degrees, recon- 
quered that kingdom for them, accord- 
ing to our narration in the preceding 
chapter. 

Whilst all these preparations for war 
were being made, and from Brittany to 
the heart of the Germanic Empire, every 
man dreamed solely of battle, two spirits 
only, like angels of peace, hovering 
above all these embattled hosts, longed 
for the termination of such bloody strug- 
gles. One of these was that King sur- 
named the Good , then still called the King 
of Sicily , .although he no longer posses- 
sed that island, — lost by his grandfather, 
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Charles of Anjou, on the day of the me- 
morable Sicilian Vespers , and who had 
sent letters, urging King Philip not to 
give King Edward battle, seeing that he 
had read in the stars that every rencontre 
between those two princes would prove 
fatal to France ; — the other was the Lady 
Jeanne of Valois, sister of King Philip 
and mother of the young Count of Hain- 
ault, who wa9 sorely grieved to behold 
swords drawn between her son| and bro- 
ther — uncle, and nephew. Having such 
mutual and charitable understanding, 
those heralds of peace corresponded by 
letters, until the King of Naples deemed 
the matter of sufficient importance for 
himself to quit his kingdom and repair 
to Pope Clement IV., at Avignon, to en- 
treat his interference in the quarrel : he 
was a king less rare in those days than 
in our own — who, himself, literary, loved 
and patronized letters, comprehending 
that intelligence is the day-spring of king- 
doms, and that there can be no great and 
illustrious reign, which is not illuminated 
by the divine rays of poetry ; when, 
therefore, it was resolved by all Italy 
that the crown of laurel should adorn the 
brows of Petrarch, the King of Naples, had 
been chosen by the poet himself for a self- 
imposed examination ; henee it arose that, 
from this bias towards literature (smat- 
tering howsoever of pedantry) coupled 
with his regard for men of letters, rather 
than from territorial influence and the 
glory of his arms, that he obtained his re- 
putation of his being the Greatest King of 
Christianity . So, likewise, it happened, 
and from precisely the same circumstances 
to Francis 1. and Louis XIV., whom the 
broad aegis of the poets still shields a- 
gainst the attacks of malevolent histo- 
rians. The pope and cardinals had, more- 
over, entered fully into the war which 
ultimately proved so fatal to both king- 
doms ; so that, assured of full support on 
the part of the pontiff, he had returned to 
his beautiful natal land, and reposing 
contentedly under its bland and cloudless 
sky, there to read over again the verses 
of the sublime Dante, and to crown Pe- 
trarch. 

Edward, meanwhile, ignorant of all 
these events, had, to fulfil his pledge, quit- 
ted the city of Ghent just as the grain 
began to ripen, accompanied by an army 
composed of two prelates, seven earls, 
twenty bannerets, two hundred knights, 
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four tliousandmen-at-arms, and nine thou- 
sand archers, without reckoning a host of 
foot soldiers who could not amount to less, 
than from fifteen to eighteen thousand men. 
Scarcely had he encamped before the 
city, in front of the gate St. Martin, than 
his cousin, John of Brabant, joined him 
with twenty thousand knights squires 
and soldiers, fixing his camp at the Pont- 
a-Rhinc, near the monastery of St. Ni- 
cholas. Then followed him Count Wil- 
liam of Hainault, the flower of his coun- 
try’s chivalry, with a strong force of 
Dutchmen and Zealanders, taking up the 
position between the King of England 
and the Duke of Brabant ; next followed 
Jacquemart Artaveld, with more than 
sixty thousand men, who erected their 
tents nigh to the gate St. Fontaine, upon 
both banks of the Schelde, and threw a 
bridge across, to establish a free and 
speedy communication at pleasure ; then 
finally, the lords of the Empire, the Duke 
of Gueldres, the Marquis of Juliers, the 
Marquis of Brandenbourg, the Margrave 
of Misnia and the East, the Count of 
Mons, the Lords of Fauqucmont, Messire 
Arnold de Blankenlicim, and all the Ger- 
mans, who, having extended their lines 
in the direction of llainauJt, finished by 
surrounding the city with a wall of iron 
of well nigh two leagues in circumfer- 
ence. 

The seige was continued for eleven 
weeks, during which many rude assaults 
took place and the most valiant men 
on both sides performed noble feats of 
arms, which, indeed, led to no result ; 
from time to time, however, a band de- 
tached itself from the main body, tired 
of thus remaining inactive before these 
strong walls, and proceeded to burn some 
castle, pillage a town, or else violate an 
abbey of nuns. During these proceed- 
ings, the Pope of Avignon had despatched 
a Cardinal with letters to the King of 
France, strongly exhorting him to enter 
upon a treaty of peace, while the Lady 
Jeanne de Valois, who, as we have al- 
ready stated, was sister of Philip, and 
mother-in-law of Edward, went from 
camp to camp, embracing the knees of 
both princes, adjuring them to effect a 
truce, and in default of her son, who was 
so enraged that he would listen to nothing 
of the sort, urging as mediators between 
them, John of Beamont and the Marquis 
of Juliers. With the latter, indeed, she 
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succeeded so well, that he wrote an ac- 
count of his interview to the Emperor ; 
who, thereupon, a second time r despatched 
a messenger to Edward, still offering him, 
as he had previously done, to put an end 
to the war between himself and the King 
of France, such a war, indeed, as could 
be productive of no advantage, save that 
of ruining the country in which, for two 
years past, it had been waged. 

On the part of Edward, more espe- 
cially, peace was altogether impossible : 
he had his vow to accomplish. There 
then remained only the simple question 
of a cessation of hostility ; and the Lady 
Jeanne de Valois having engaged so 
warmly in the cause of pacification, and 
seeing that 6he could obtain nothing more, 
prevailed, at length, upon both kings, to 
fix a day upon which each of the two 
powers should send four representatives, 
furnished with full credentials, in confi- 
dent reliance, that whatever they effected 
should be ratified by their sovereigns. A 
day was then fixed for the purpose, and a 
place chosen, in a chapel standing in the 
open country, called Esplechin. On the 
appointed day the plenipotentiaries, and 
also the Lady Jeanne de Valois assem- 
bled in tlie chapel, where each heard 
' mass. There then met, for once, in 
good fellowship, on the part of Philip of 
France, the Lord John, King of Bohemia, 
Charles d’Alencon, the king’s brother, 
the Bishop of Liege, the Count of Flan- 
ders, and the Count d’Armagnac : and 
on the part of King Edward, the Duke 
John of Brabant, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
the Duke of Gueldres, the Marquis of 
Juliers and the Lord John of Beaumont. 

The conference lasted four days. Dur- 
ing the first day, such little chance of 
understanding was there, that the envoys 
were about, finally, to separate, when the 
Lady Jeanne so entreated them upon this 
point and that, that they promised to re- 
assemble the next day. The morrow the 
discussions were accordingly renewed, 
and, towards the close of the day, the ple- 
nipotentiaries appeared likely to agree 
upon some points, but it was at so late 
an hour that there was not time to com- 
mit to writing those points upon which 
they were unanimous : they, therefore, 
pledged themselves to return on the fol- 
lowing day to perfect what they intended, 
and arrange other matters still under de- 
bate. The third day they met again in 


conference, and on this occasion, to the 
great joy of the Lady Jeanne, the treaties 
on both sides were agreed to, and ratified 
for the space of a year. 

The news of this truce spread on the 
very same day amongst the two armies, 
and was received by the Brabanters and 
Hainaulters with great joy ; for, they had 
sustained the whole burden of the war 
for two years past : nor were the people 
of Tourifay less rejoiced at it ; for the 
knawings of famine had begun to be felt 
amongst them, so far as to compel them 
to send out of the town all their poor and 
elderly people, and other idle mouths. 
The night, therefore, was passed in light- 
ing huge bonfires throughout the camp, 
and upon the ramparts, with great shouts 
of rejoicing between besiegers and be- 
sieged. At the break of day, the latter 
joyfully struck and packed up their tents, 
loading their cars therewith ; and having 
covered them with tarpauling, they took 
their departure singing, like merry and 
contented reapers, who had finished a 
successful harvest. 

As for King Edward, he returned to 
Ghent to rejoin the Lady Philippa, and, 
crossing the sea with her, disembarked 
at London on the 30th of November of 
the same year. 

CHAPTER XV. 

David Bruce’s dose of extreme popularity 
and tlie violent cure for it. 

How great soever the pains taken by 
the Lady Jeanne de Valois to obtain the 
signing of the treaty of Tournay, it was 
evident that this truce resembled rather 
one of those moments of repose indulged 
in by two wrestlers that their combat 
may be continued with renewed vigour, 
than with any serious intention to lay 
the solid foundation of a peace ; more- 
over at the return of Edward from Lon- 
don, two causes, the one pre-existing, 
the other nascent, were about to bring 
the matter, which was ineffectively agi- 
tated in Flanders by force of arms, upon 
two other quarters of Europe, where, 
however well disguised the point at 
issue might be, it was nevertheless easy 
for an eye experienced in the political 
negotiations of that epoch to recognise 
each as having one common origin. 

The first of these causes was the re- 
turn of King David Bruce into his king- 
dom. After a successful passage on 
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board a vessel commanded by Malcolm 
Fleming of Cummirnald he had landed 
with the Lady Jane of England his con- 
sort, at Inverbervie in Kincardineshire, 
where he had been received with great 
pomp by the Scotch nobility, immediately 
upon his arrival at Saint Johnstown. No 
sooner was his return known than the 
news was conveyed in every direction, 
so that, the whole country, moved with 
an ardent desire again to beheld their 
monarch, who had been absent from 
his kingdom during the long period of 
seven years, so crowded around him, 
wherever he went, that they totally pre- 
vented him from making his way through 
the streets when he left his residence ; 
and like a rolling tide they followed 
so closely on his footsteps when he re- 
gained his residence, that those behind 
carried forward those before, in a body, 
even into his very apartments. 

Such indications of ardent attachment 
were for awhile most gratifying to the 
heart of the young king, but this per- 
petual adoration which beset him every- 
where, became, at length, so irksome, 
that one day the crowd having pene- 
trated even into his dining apartment - 
surrounding him with the ordinary im- 
portunity — giving way to a momentary 
irritation, he seized a mace from one of 
the guards and felled to the ground a poor 
unoffending highlander who, prompted 
by the desire of seeing of what cloth his 
coat was made, had touched that gar- 
ment. This royal explosion was, however, 
attended by the happiest results. From 
that day forward, David Bruce, less per- 
secuted by the curious, found leisure to 
occupy himself with the affairs of his 
kingdom. 

His first care was to send messengers 
to all his friends, in order that they 
might hasten to aid Inin in his war witli 
the King of England, entreating them 
to exert themselves for him, now present, 
as they had done with so much devotion 
during his absence. The readiest to 
answer this appeal was the Earl of 
Orkney, his brother-in-law, the small 
princes of the Hebrides and Orkneys, 
the knights of Sweden and Norway, and, 
in a word, upwards of sixty thousand 
foot soldiers, and three thousand men- 
at-arms. 

The second of these causes, on the 
contrary, was, as we have said, wholly 
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fortuitous and unforeseen, and had taken 
rise in the kingdom of France itself. 
On returning fiom the siege of Tournay, 
John III. surnamed the good, Duke of 
Brittany, who had quitted his province 
at the command of King Philip, and had 
rejoined his lord with a finer and more 
imposing array than that of any other 
prince, fell sick, in camp, of so serious a 
disorder that he was forced to keep his 
bed with but little chance of recovery. 
This calamity was still further increased 
from the circumstance of the Duke of 
Brittany having no child, and his duchy 
having no direct heir. 

In lieu of male issue, however, he had 
two brothers, one, born of the same pa- 
rents as himself, who dying in 1334 left 
an only daughter, named Jeanne, who 
was married to the Count Charles of 
Blois ; the other, John Count of Mont- 
ford, a son of the same father, but born 
of the second marriage of Arthur II. 
with Violante of Dreux. Having neither 
offspring nor hope of progeny, the Duke 
of Brittany had considered that this 
daughter was better entitled to succeed 
him in his possessions than his half 
brother, or other surviving relative, so 
that lie had promised her his duchy of 
Brittany and had given her in marriage 
to Charles de Blois, nephew of Philip de 
Valois, hoping that this august alliance 
would undeceive John de Montfort who, 
he shrewdly suspected, had an eye to his 
duchy. The dying man judged rightly 
on this head, for he was scarcely dead 
and the news conveyed to his brother, 
than the latter, although wholly dispos- 
sessed by his brother’s will, immediately 
repaired to Nantes, the capital of Brit- 
tany, and by dint of largesses to the citi- 
zens and surrounding peasantry, so well 
succeeded that he was received by them 
as duke and lord, and they rendered to 
him both fealty and homage. That ce- 
remony over, the count departed, leaving 
his countess-wife at Nantes, whose only 
protection was her own manly and lion- 
like heart, himself going to Limoges, 
where it was well known that the de- 
ceased duke had deposited all the wealth 
which, for many years past, he had 
amassed. There the like welcome and 
rejoicing attended his entry into that 
city, as at Nantes, and, after having been 
grandly entertained by the authorities, 
clergy and inhabitants of the place, all 
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of whom did homage to him as to their 
lord, the treasure in question was readily 
given to him — so much so, that after 
stopping as long as seemed agreeable to 
him at Limorges, he set out for Nantes, 
where he employed this great treasure 
in raising an army of foot and horse. 
When this force comprised as many men 
«*is he deemed necessary for his purpose, 
he took the field with the iutention of 
conquering the whole province, and suc- 
cessively captured Brest, Rennes, Auray, 
Vannes, Hennebon and Carhaix ; and 
having garrisoned these places, he em- 
barked at Coredon, crossing the sea, and 
landed at Chertsey ; and having learnt 
that the king was at Windsor, he went 
thither to visit him .without delay, telling 
him all that had recently happened, and 
liis fears that Philip would dispossess 
him of his duchy ; and in the end lie pro- 
posed to do homage to Edward, if he 
would but maintain him in his posses- 
sions. 

This offer on the part of the Count of 
Montford chimed in but too well witli 
Edward’s policy not to meet with ready 
acquiescence on the part of the latter, 
lie reflected, that when the truce ended, 
he would thus secure to himself a free 
passage into France through Brittany ; 
and as he had witnessed the triumphant 
joy of the Brabanters and the lords of 
the empire on the suspension of hostili- 
ties by the truce, he greatly doubted that 
within a year’s time they would mani- 
fest any willingness again to take up 
arms in a similar cause. He, therefore, 
granted to the Count de Montford all he 
desired ; and, in presence of the English 
barons and the retinue which the count 
had brought with him, the latter placed 
his hands between those of the king, as 
his act of homage for the duchy, Ed- 
ward promising Montford on the other 
hand that he would defend and maintain 
him as his vassal, against every enemy, 
were it even the King of France who 
should venture to attack him. Whilst 
this occurred, Charles of Blois who we 
have already said, on the part of his wife 
was entitled to the same duchy, had ar- 
rived at Paris to lay a complaint before 
Philip his uncle of this act of spoliation 
on the part of the Count de Montford. 
Philip, quickly perceiving the vast im- 
portance of this matter, had assembled 
together his council of twelve peers, that 
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they might aid him in deciding wliat 
was necessary to be done. It was then 
resolved that the king ought to cite the 
Count de Montford to appear before 
them in order that they might hear what 
answer he had to make to this grievous 
accusation against him. Thereupon mes- 
sengers were dispatched, who found him 
upon his return from London, banquet- 
ing in great magnificence at Nantes. 
With marked prudence and most respect- 
ful manner, they communicated to him 
the mission with which they were charged. 
The count, having patiently listened to 
them, made answer, that it was his wish 
to yield ready obedience to the king’s 
mandate : he then entertained the mes- 
sengers sumptuously, and at their depar- 
ture made them presents of such value 
that they could not have received richer 
had they been intended for a king. 

When the time for appearing before; 
Philip arrived, Montfort, magnificently 
apparelled, set out for Nantes attended 
by a noble retinue of knights and esquires, 
and pushed forward in such good earnest 
that he entered Paris with an armed 
train, four hundred strong. Unceasingly 
guarded by his men-at-arms, he took up 
his lodgings at his hostel during that 
day and the following night. On the 
morrow, mounting his horse, and at- 
tended by the same cavalcade, he betook 
himself to the court wherein Philip, the 
Count Charles de Blois and the first 
lords and barons of the kingdom were 
awaiting his appearance. 

Upon his arrival the Count de Mont- 
fort dismounted, and slowly ascending 
the flight of stairs entered the chamber 
in which the court sat; next having 
made obeisance to the lords and barons, 
he at length approached and humbly 
bowed before the king ; then raising his 
head : — 

“ Sire,” said he, with calmness, and 
like a man who had made a firm resolve, 
happen what might, “ you have sum- 
moned me hither by your mandate and 
good pleasure, and here I am.” 

“ Count de Montfort,” replied the 
king, “I recognise your good will in 
coming hither and I shall not be un- 
mindful of it, but much I wonder me 
how and wherefore you have dared to 
possess yourself of the duchy of Brittany, 
to the which, you have not any the slight- 
est claim ; disinheriting likewise that 
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same maiden who is nearer than you in 
the succession ; and how, moreover, you 
have dared to render homage to my ad- 
versary King Edward, if it be true as 
hath been told me ?” 

“ Dear sir,*’ replied the count, again 
making obeisance, “ you deceive your- 
self, metliinks, touching this question of 
my rights : 1 know none nearer of kin 
to my brother, lately deceased without 
heir, than I who am here prejent. If, 
however, contrary to my expectation, 
you shall determine that anothA is bet- 
ter entitled to the succession, I am too 
much your subject, in all loyalty and 
fealty, not to acquiesce in your judgment 
and submit to it freely and willingly : 
but with respect to my homage to King 
Edward, you have been misinformed — 
which is all I have to say upon that 
matter.” 

“ Tis well,” replied the king, “ and 
you have said sufficient to satisfy me. 
T command you, then, by virtue of that 
you hold and hope to hold from me, not 
to quit the city of Paris for the space of 
fifteen days, at which time the barons 
and twelve peers will have adjudged as 
to your consanguinity, and will decide 
whether you or the Count Charles de 
Blois hath the better right of inherit- 
ance. Know farther that if you act con- 
trary to this, you will vex and greatly 
enrage me ; I pray God, therefore, that 
he retain you in his holy keeping.” 

“ Sire,” said the count, “ be it even 
as thou wilt.” He then withdrew and 
returned to his hostel to dinner. 

Instead, however, of placing himself 
at table, pensive and full of care he re- 
tired to his chamber, pondering, that if 
he awaited the decision of the peers and 
barons, judgment might, perchance turn 
to his disadvantage, for it was no diffi- 
cult matter to foretell that the king 
would be more favourably disposed to- 
wards the Count Charles de Blois, his 
nephew, than towards him who was in 
no degree related to him. Besides should 
this decision be unfavourable it was most 
likely that the king would at once de- 
tain him until he had restored every 
thing — cities, towns, and castles, as well 
also as the great treasure he had found, 
some portion of which he had moreover 
expended. Thus deliberating, it ap- 
peared to him, the wiser and more pru- 
dent course, to hie back to Brittany, 
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although he might vex and enrage the 
king, than patiently to remain at Paris 
awaiting the result of so dubious an ad- 
venture. Having formed this resolution, 
lie quitted Par's the same evening at- 
tended by two knights, only, to lull sus- 
picion, and recommending the rest of his 
retinue to depart in the same manner as 
he had done by small parties at night, 
and quietly return to Brittany, where he 
himself would be, even before Philip had 
the slightest knowledge of his having 
quitted his hostel at Paris. Neverthe- 
less he had hardly arrived ere lie became 
fully alive to the danger of his position, 
and without losing an instant, aided by 
his wife, who, instead of discouraging 
him in his rebellious projects, spirited 
him on unceasingly, lie revisited all the 
towns and fortresses which had sub- 
mitted to him, placed in them strong 
garrisons, experienced commanders, and 
provisions for a prolonged siege. Then, 
when he had thus ordered and arranged 
all that was necessary, he returned to 
Nantes to receive the welcome of his 
countess and the citizens, who greatly 
loved them both, by reason of the large 
presents and the courtesy he had lavished 
upon them. 

It will even now be easily conceived 
how great must have been the rage, both 
of the King of France and the Count 
Charles de Blois, when they learned the 
departure of the Count de Montfort. 
Without, however, deciding on taking 
measures against him, they, quietly, 
awaited the arrival of the fifteenth day 
on which the count and barons were to 
give their decision respecting the Duchy 
of Brittany. Charles de Blois had al- 
ways possessed a good claim, yet, dating 
from the time of the Count de Montfort’ s 
departure, no doubt existed but that the 
termination of the suit would be favour- 
able to him. 

Thus, then, it happened : — the Count 
Charles de Monfort was declared dispos- 
sessed of the claim, and the Duchy of 
Brittany was unanimously adjudged to 
the Count Charles de Blois ; but that, 
indeed, was not the question — the matter 
was, how he was to get it back again. 
Now the full judgment of the barons had 
been scarcely delivered ere the king sum- 
moned before him Charles do Blois ; — 

“ Fair nephew,” said he, “ they have 
just adjudged to ' you a wide and rich 
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inheritance ; hasten you then and endea- 
vour, on your part*to reconquer it from 
him who wrongfully holds it ; moreover, 
entreat all your friends that they give you 
their help in this time of urgent need. 
As for myself, I will not be backward in 
serving you, and besides the gold and 
silver that I shall place at your disposal, 
and to which you can help yourself as far 
as may be necessary for your purpose, 
I will desire my son, the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, to take the chief command for 
you, but above all, I recommend and 
entreat you to hasten your movements, 
for if the English King, our adversary, 
to whom the Count of Montfort has paid 
homage, should enter your duchy, he 
might work sore mischief to both of us, 
for he cannot have a more convenient and 
accessible entrance into our realm of 
France. 

Lord Charles of Blois exceedingly re- 
joiced at these words, made reverential 
obeisance to his uncle, thanking him for 
his good will ; then, turning towards the 
peers and barons, he prayed his cousin the 
Duke of Normandy, the Count of Alencon 
his uncle, the Count of Blois his brother, 
the Dukes of Burgundy, and Bourbon, 
the Lord Louis of Spain, the Jacques de 
Bourbon, Count and constable of France, 
the Count dc Chines, the Viscount de 
Rohan, in fine— all the princes, counts, 
barons and lords who were then present, 
to lend him aid in the formidable struggle 
he was about* to enter upon, which all 
fully promised, saying that they would 
willingly accompany him and their lord the 
Duke of Normandy ; then each retired to 
his quarters to make his purveyances, and 
apparel himself as might be requisite, ere 
their departure for so distant a coilntry. 

As it was known that King Phillip had 
the interests of his nephew at heart, every 
tiling was quickly in readiness, so that, 
towards the commencement of the year 
1341, the harons and lords who were to 
march under the banner of the Duke of 
Normandy assembled together in the 
town of Augers, whence, every prepara- 
tion being complete, they speedily set 
out for Ancenis, which on that side, form- 
ed the frontier of the kingdom. 

Having made a three days’ halt there, 
in order to number and inspect their 
force, they found themselves at the head 
of three thousand men-at-arms, without 
reckoning the Genoese ; so that, judging 
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themselves sufficiently strong, they boldly 
entered the county of Brittany, and pro- 
ceeded to lay seige to Chautonaux, 
The first attempt made against the for- 
tress proved disastrous, especially to the 
Genoese, who being eagerly desirous of 
displaying their prowess, adventured 
themselves rashly, and experienced im- 
mense loss. But by degrees, the besieg- 
ers having taken the trouble of construct- 
ing machines, the assaults was repeated 
at regular intervals ; and as those in the 
front found themselves pressed with such 
unceasing ardour, without any hope of 
succour, they surrendered to the French 
lords, who gave quarter to them, and, 
drawing a good augury from this begin- 
ning, inarched direct upon Nantes, within 
which towri their enemy, the Count de 
Montfort, had shut himself. Arrived be- 
fore the town, they erected their tents and 
pavilions round the walls, in regular and 
imposing order, as the French lords were 
then wont to do ; and those of the town, 
on their side, encouraged and inspirited 
by the Count de Montfort and Messire 
llerve de Leon, who commanded the 
soldiers, prepared to present a firm and 
sturdy defence to their assailants. 

Hostilities commenced by skirmishes 
of small import, followed at length by an 
adventure which had consequences so se- 
rious, that we will devote a short space 
to the narration. 

One morning that a party of the count’s 
soldiers, and a few burghers of the town 
had issued forth to make a recognizance 
of the environs, they fell in with a convoy, 
composed of fifteen carriages laden with 
provisions and stores, repairing to the 
army, under the conduct of sixty men. 
As those of the town were nearly two 
hundred strong, they advanced without 
hesitation, killed part of the escort, put 
the rest to flight, and, turning round the 
waggons, were proceeding with them to- 
wards the city. The news of the enter- 
prise, notwithstanding the speed made 
by the men of Nantes, was carried to the 
army, by the fugitives, before they could 
regain the city gates. Whereupon each 
forthwith armed himself, — those soonest 
ready, mounted their horses, and overtook 
the convoy near the barrier. There the 
combat was renewed, and that right furi- 
ously, for the army hastened up in such 
numbers that the soldiers and burghers 
were on the' point of being overwhelmed, 
[the court 
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when a detachment, sent out by the gar- 
rison, went to their aid, and renewed the 
battle. Whereupon a few of the latter, 
whilst their comrades were engaged hand 
to hand, unharnessed the horses and drove 
them towards the town, so that, in the 
event of the French proving victors, they 
should be unable, at any rate, to carry 
off the waggons. The struggle was still 
maintained with obstinate fury around 
them, when such strong reinforcements 
joined those from the army, that the sol- 
diers and burghers, perceiving Irom the 
top of the ramparts their friends giving 
way, rushed out with great clamour and 
in considerable numbers, throwing them- 
selves in a disorderly manner into the 
midst of the melee. Messire Herve dc 
Leon, therefore, seeing, by their irregu- 
lar mode of fighting, that they could not 
hold out long, ordered a retreat. The 
men-at-arms, accustomed to the manoeu- 
vering of military commands, instantly 
obeyed with order and preeision ; but the 
burghers, ignorant of these kind of tac- 
tics, found themselves engaged in the 
very centre of the French force, without 
leader, and consequently without unity 
either for attack or defence. The result 
was that many were slain and a great 
number taken, whilst the soldiers, fighting 
on the retreat in good order, regained the 
city with the loss only of a few men, 
whereas the burghers numbered full a 
hundred killed, two hundred wounded 
and as many taken prisoners.” 

Great discontent sprung up from this 
adventure between the burghers and the 
men-at-arms, who they alleged, had 
abandoned them on that occasion. So 
that, equally to save their property, which 
they daily saw destroyed without the 
walls, as to ransom their fathers, chil- 
dren, or friends who were prisoners, they 
opened secret negotiations with Duke 
John, promising, that if their lives and 
property were safely guaranteed and an 
engagement to return their relations and 
friends, they would open one of the gates, 
in order that the French lords might 
enter the town, and seize the Count de 
Montfort in his castle. These offers 
were too advantageous to meet with re- 
fusal at the hands of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. The agreement was ratified ; 
and, on the appointed day, the French 
finding the gate open, went straight to 
the castle, and ere the Count de Montfort 
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could think about defending himself, 
seized and took him the camp, with- 
out, as had been threatened, any damage 
resulting to the town. Charles de Blois 
immediately placed a strong garrison in 
Nantes, and returned with his prisoner 
to Philip of Valois, who was right glad 
to have the brand which had lighted 
up that fatal war, in his hands : ?vnd, 
having imprboned the Count de Mont- 
fort in the town of Louvre, he therein 
detained him prisoner, as guilty of for- 
feiture and treason. 

Whilst these events were passing at 
Nantes and at Paris, toward the end of 
December of the year 1341, Edward, 
who knew that hostilities had commenced 
between Brittany and France, was mak- 
ing preparations according to promise, 
to send troops to his vassal, when John 
de Neville, rode one morning into New- 
castle, of which place, as we have said, he 
was governor, to inform the king that he 
had at that moment too much to do with 
his own affairs to think in any way of 
meddling with those of other people. 

King David, it has been mentioned, 
had issued his mandate, and all his parti- 
zans had hastened to answer the sum- 
mons, either out of love for him or hatred 
to Edward : the result was that his army 
having speedily amounted to sixty-five 
thousand men, amongst which might be 
reckoned three thousand men at arms,* 
the king entered England, leaving on his 
left the castle of Roxburgh, which held 
out for the English, and the town of 
Berwick, where Edward Baliol, his com- 
petitor for the throne of Scotland, had 
shut himself up, and went to encamp 
before the fortress of Newcastle-upon- 
Tync. This expedition was not entered 
upon under happy auspices ; for the same 
night on which King David arrived, a 
body of the besieged sallied forth from a 
postern, penetrated as far as the centre 
of the Scottish camp, and surprising the 
Earl of Murray in his bed, brought him 
prisoner into the city. He was a brave 
knight, who had inherited from his father, 
regent during the minority of David, a 


■ * In computing the numbers of an army, 
every man-at-arms should be counted as three ; 
for each had his squire to bear his lance, &c., 
and also his body squire. 

Villaret, in his History of France, says that 
three thousand men-at-arms amounted to nearly 
twelve thousand. — E d. 
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strong and adhering love for his king and 
country. On the morrow David ordered 
the assault to be made ; but, after a two 
hour’s combat at the barriers of the town, 
he was forced to retire with great loss to 
his followers, and took the way towards 
Durham. 

Scarcely had John de Neville, who 
commanded the fortress of Newcastle, 
seen the backs of his enemies, ere he 
sprang upon one of his fleetest coursers, 
and, taking bye roads, known only to the 
inhabitants of those parts, in five days he 
reached Chertsey, where the King of 
England then was staying. He was the 
first messenger who carried Edward the 
news of this marriage. The latter, in 
his turn, hastened to issue his mandate : it 
embodied an appeal to all Englishmen 
above the age of fifteen years and under 
sixty. But, eager to judge himself of 
the strength and projects of the enemy’s 
army, he appointed a rendezvous for his 
knights, esquires, and men-at-arms, on 
the marshes of Northumberland, and set 
out by sea for Berwick. Scarcely had 
he arrived there ere he learnt that Dur- 
ham had been taken by assault, and that 
the whole of the inhabitants had been put 
to death without ransom or quarter, even 
monks, women and children, who, with- 
out regarding the sanctity of the place, 
had met a grave in the church wherein 
they had sought shelter. 

The arrival of the King at Berwick, 
all desolate as it was, sufficed to deter- 
mine David Bruce upon a retreat: he 
withdrew, therefore, towards the Scottish 
frontiers, reached the Tweed, and, as 
the night was advancing, pitched his 
camp at some little distance from the 
castle of Wark, in which the lovely Alice 
de Grafton awaited the return of her 
husband, a prison of war at the Chatelet 
of Paris. That northern fortress, for it 
merited such name in every respect, was 
defended by our old .acquaintance, William 
of Montague and a hundred brave men- 
at-arms. The young bachelor, who, 
during the four years that had elapsed, 
had attained manhood, could not be aware 
of the so nigh presence of the enemy, 
without feeling inspired by the warlike 
ardour of the time. He therefore took 
with him forty good companions well 
armed and mounted, and falling upon the 
rear of the Scottish army, just as it had 
entered a defile, he slew two hundred 
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men, and carried off a hundred and 
twenty horse-loads of men, jewels, and 
attire ; the cries of the wounded, the 
clangour of arms, resounded along the 
entire line of the army, which seemed to 
shiver as though formed only of a single 
body, aud it reached as far as William of 
Douglas, who was leading the vanguard ; 
the serpent whose tail had been trodden 
upon sprang round ready to devour the 
little troefp ; but it had already beaten a 
retreat yith its prisoners and booty. 

William of Douglas set- forward in 
pursuit of William de Montague, and 
struck his lance against the barriers at. 
the moment when they were closed be- 
hind the marauders. Douglas engaged 
in a combat with those upon the ram- 
parts. The knights of Sweden, and Nor- 
way, the princes of the Orkneys and He- 
brides, seeing the escalade undertaken, 
ran to the assistance of the besiegers ; at 
last David Bruce himself, with the rest 
of the army, came to mingle in the com- 
bat ; it proved long and bloody. The 
castle was vigorously attacked, but as 
stoutly defended ; the two Williams per- 
forming prodigies of valour. At length, 
the king seeing that without engines of 
war no progress could be made, and that 
the bravest of soldiers were lying dead 
at the foot of the ramparts, ordered that 
hastily-commenced assault to cease. But 
the combatants were so furiously engaged 
in the battle, particularly Douglas, whom 
William of Montague had recognised by 
the bleeding heart which he bore on his 
escutcheon, and whom he defied and 
railed at from the top of the wall, that 
David was compelled to promise that he 
would not withdraw from before the cas- 
tle without having avenged his followers 
and recovered the booty carried off ; 
the which being suffered was considered 
by all as a disgrace, of which each bore 
his share. 

The assailants then retired to about 
two bow-sliots distance from the castle 
walls, carrying with them their wounded, 
and the slain of rank. As for the rest, 
they left them at the foot of the ramparts. 
A portion of the army immediately be- 
gan to draw its lines, pitch its tents, and 
to put into working order its engines and 
instruments of war required for the mor- 
row’s assault ; whilst the other occupied 
itself with no less important duties, cook- 
ing their sheep whole in cow-skins : and, 
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upon the flat iron plate which was car- 
ried by each horseman, heated over the 
fire, they baked their several portions 
of meal, which quickly acted upon by the 
heat assumed the consistence of a cake. 
Tly this mode of living during a campaign, 
the Scots dispensed with the occasion for 
dragging in their train that ponderous 
burden of ovens and cauldrons which for- 
merly created such delay to troops on a 
inarch. These troops were now* there- 
fore, able, whether during incursion or 
retreat, to make forced marches of from 
eighteen to twenty miles, and thus com- 
pletely to distance their enemies. 

Such was the scene enacted at about a 
thousand paces from the walls of Wa.^k 
Castle — a scene of bustle and animation 
which strangely went hand in hand with 
that which was exhibited around of car- 
nage and death, for the entire space from 
the foot of the ramparts to the first linos 
of the camp had been the arena of the 
batttle-field, on which the wounded hum- 
ble soldier or retainer was suffered to 
pass away the remnant of his short days, 
none accounting him to be of sufficient 
value to be' picked up and transferred 
from his gory bed to a place of refuge. 
Tlius, at intervals, from that sombre 
plain, and borne upon the wind, arose, as 
from the last deep gulf, shrieks, moans, 
and inarticulate sounds, that seemed not 
to belong to any eiirthly tongue, thrill- 
ing indeed, with horror, the heart of the 
very bravest sentinel upon the gramparts. 
Then would a fiery arrow wing its way 
through the air like a falling star, to 
bury itself still blazing in the earth, and 
for an instant cast a strong and lurid 
glare over some portion of the battle - 
ensanguined plain. The object of the 
besieged in repeating this manoeuvre, at 
every quarter of an hour, was even to 
hinder those of the camp from lending 
assistance to the wounded, and the wound- 
ed from joining their more fortunate 
comrades; for if by the light of those 
warlike torches some prostrate victim on 
that funereal plain were seen, with re- 
viving hope, or new energy to raise 
himself, that instant he was made a 
mark for the English archers, so sure, 
in those days, of their aim, that each 
boasted, for the number of his arrows, 
of carrying twelve dead Scots suspend- 
ed in his quiver; the wounded wretch 
therefore who had collected all his re- 
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maining strength, hoping to drag him- 
self towards his living comrades, fell 
stricken by a fresh wound, lor whom, in- 
deed, death had but half its work to do. 
At times also that trembling flickering 
light gave, by its vaccillations, the sem- 
blance of life, even to motionless car- 
cases, as some arrow, launched aimlessly, 
was seen to bury itself in a lifeless body. 

It was, indeed, a spectacle te rivet a 
soldier’s attention; and yet above the 
main entrance-gate of Wark Castle a 
young man, in complete armour, kept 
ward, his helmet at his feet, without ap- 
pearing to receive any impression from 
the soul-harrowing scene passing beneath 
him. So utterly, indeed, was he ab- 
sorbed in thought, as not even to per- 
ceive that a female form, which from its 
lightly falling footstep, might indeed have 
been taken for a spectre, had reached 
the platform by an inner staircase, and 
approached the very spot where he was 
seated. Arrived at the distance of a 
few paces, she stopped hesitatingly, and, 
leaning against an embrasure, remained 
wholly motionless for some minutes, when 
the challenge of the guard resounded 
from another wing of the castle, and 
passing from sentinel to sentinel, reached 
the young man who, turning round to 
pass it in alternation to the side oppo- 
site to that whence he had received it, 
then for the first moment distinguished, 
at a lance-length from him, that ft male 
garbed in white — mute and motionless 
as a statue. Thereupon the half-uttered 
cry died unfinished from his lips as 
though he would advance towards the 
object lie had so unexpectedly seen near 
him ; but he as quickly paused as if en- 
chained to the spot by a sentiment which 
a superficial observer might have taken 
to have arisen from respect. The senti- 
nel finding, at that moment, that his 
challenge had not been returned, shouted 
it a second time with increased energy. 
Thereupon the young man, and in a voice 
whose faltering tone was yet sensibly re- 
cognizable to an acute r ear, he repeated 
that nocturnal cry of vigilance, and it gra- 
dually sank inarticulate in the distance 
along the parapets, until it ended at the 
same spot whence it first arose. 

** ’Tis well, my young castellan,” there- 
upon breathed, in a soft voice, the white 
apparition as it approached the young 
bachelor,—" I find that you keep good 
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ward, and that we are in safety. We 
began to doubt of it, however, on seeing 
that one might came so nigh you without 
being perceived.” 

“ Ay, *tis indeed unpardonable of me, 
lady’” replied the young man, — “ not 
that mine ear was unmindful of your 
coming — for those mists which float 
hither from Scotland, less lightly glide 
across heaven than you over earth — but 
for the not having instinctively divined 
your presence -of a truth, i did not be- 
lieve myself so dull at heart !” 

“ And wherefore,” continued the lady 
smilingly, “ hath not my fair nephew ap- 
peared at our supper board, at which I 
have just done the honours to our brave 
knights ? Methinks he hatli this day per- 
formed sufficiently rude exercises to have 
earned an appetite.” 

“ Because, my lady, I u'ould remit to 
none the care to watch over the charge 
which hath been confided to me. Should 
I have one instant’s ease were I not here!” 

“ I thought Mcssire William,” contin- 
ued the countess archly, “ that it might 
be you were doing penance in expiation 
for the blunder which hath drawn this 
army about our ears. If such be, indeed, 
the motive that hath kept you aloof from 
us, I hold your self-imposed punishment, 
but too well merited to abate a jot of its 
rigour. As, however, we have need of 
your prudent experience in council, place 
some one at your post for the present, 
and you shall resume it after having given 
us your advice touching our now perilous 
strait.” ♦ 

“ And upon what deliberate they ?” 
eagerly inquired William, — “ I trust it is 
no question of surrender, and that they 
forget not that 1 am castellan herein, and 
consequently master of this fortress in all 
matters of war so long as the absence of 
my uncle of Salisbury shall continue.” 

“ Gracious heavens ! who hath spoken 
to you of capitulation, sir governor ! Rest 
assured, none hath dreamt of such a 
tiling, and on my part, the courage dis- 
played by me during the day’s assault, 
ought, methinkB, to place one utterly be- 
yond the reach of such a suspicion.” 

“Yes, yes, ’tis true indeed,” said Wil- 
liam clasping his hands together, as he 
would have done before a holy image, 

“ you arc noble, brave and beauteous as 
are the Valkyries, those daughters of 
Odin, who, in the songs of the Saxon 
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bards, visited the battle-fields to welcome 
from earth the souls of dying warriors.” 

“ Ay, but I have not like them a white 
coarser breathing terror through his nos- 
trils, and a golden lance which overthrow- 
eth all that it toucheth ; the which follows, 
that all calm though I be, or may appear 
to others, towards yourself, William, 1 
will cease to feign further, and will tear 
off’ that mask of hope, in order that you 
may b^conscious of all my inquietude. 
Calculate, if you can, of how many thous- 
and mbn that host is composed which now 
surrounds us ; mark in what terrible pre- 
parations they arc occupied ; then gUnce 
from them to ourselves ; reckon our de- 
fenders, tind examine into our means of 
defence ! William, it were imprudent 
for us to rely upon our own strength 
solely.” 

“With the aid of heaven, however, it 
must needs suffice us, my lady,” replied 
William proudly, “ and, methinks, that 
two or three assaults like that of to-day, 
would make our enemies, however numer- 
ous, lose not only all hope of taking us, 
but even from thinking of attempting it. 
Look, look,- an instant back, you defied 
me to count the living, essay now then to 
number me the dead.” 

As he spoke, an arrow which had a 
lighted match affixed, shot from the 
walls, burying itself in the centre of that 
plain so thickly bestrewn with bodies, 
and which extended, as we have said, 
from the Jbot of the ramparts to the lines 
of the camp. Alice followed with her 
eyes the meteor of war, which, continu- 
ing to burn even when it had reached 
the ground, illumined for a while a circle 
of considerable extent. Towards the ex- 
tremity of that circle and on the side 
nearest the camp, there might be des- 
cried, (thanks indeed to such lurid glare,) 
a man who went from body to body, as 
though he sought to [recognise some one 
among the slain ; at length he knelt 
down near one of them, and raised its 
head, when lo! a whizzing sound sang 
through the air, a cry arose, the man 
sprang upon his feet as with the inten- 
tion of fleeing, but as immediately fell 
by the side of him whom he had gone to 
seek ; one moment after, the shaft having 
ceased to burn, the aspect of every thing 
again relapsed into obscurity ; but the 
moanings of the dying still arose from 
time to time, amidst that awful gloom, 
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and then in turn died ; as their spirit, 
perchance, vanished away, so this light 
became extinct and dread silence, with 
dread darkness reigned supreme. 

William, at that moment, felt the 
trembling Alice hang heavily upon his 
arm, and he himself could not refrain 
from turning his head all shudderingly 
from that scene of horror towards the 
interior of the fortress ; for through the 
steel plates of his gauntlet had lie felt 
the feverish glow of those clinging hands : 
then the limbs of the beauteous eountess 
refused their support, and had he not 
supported her, she would have fallen. 

“ Oh !" ejaculated the now partially 
reviving countess, passing her hand across 
her fair brow, “ how fearful a sight is a 
battle-field ! During the light of day ’tis 
nothing in comparison to this. You know 
well how calm and brave I then was. 
Ah ! well — those men whom 1 saw fall 
amidst the noise and carnage of the strife, 
those cries which I heard — less grievously 
affected me (ban hath the fall of that un- 
happy one, who was seeking the body 
perhaps of a father, a son, or a friend, 
to render him the sacred duties of sepul- 
ture, - or that expiring groan which es- 
caped from his breast. Hark, hark- - 
hear you not again those hideous groans V’ 

“ It is but too true, lady,'’ replied 
William ; “ full many men who are 
stretched upon that bloody bed, of which 
you have just caught a hasty glimpse, 
have not yet rendered up their breath, 
tind are now in their last agony. They 
are soldiers ; — such needs must be their 
end.” 

“ Oh ! for a warrior, to die amidst the 
strife and clangour of battle, in the sight 
of his brethren in arms, and his noble 
chiefs, and the joyful burst of trumpets 
sounding 4 victory,’ ’tis naught ; but to 
perish slowly. and miserably, far from all 
one loves, and by whom one is loved, in 
a night so dark that it seems even that 
heaven itself hath shut out this dire 
scene of man’s contention and wicked- 
ness from view, to die biting and tearing 
a strange soil moistened with one’s blood. 
... Oh ! ’tis a death fit for a parricide, 
for a heretic, or a condemned malefactor! 

. . . And when I think that the world 
has something still worse yet than such a 
death! ... Oh! William! one may 
fain lose courage, and with faint heart 
shudder and tremble.” 
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“ What would’st say ?” cried William 
in a voice of alarm. 

“ Have you not heard tell of the atro- 
cities committed at Durham ? Have you 
not heard how all hath been pitilessly 
devoured by those Scottish wolves rush- 
ing from their forest and mountain lairs 
— all — aged men, children, even women, 
and that the few whom they spared, of 
these latter, have the rather to execrate 
the fate that reserved them from the 
embrace of death ?” 

44 You have not the like fear, I trust ! 
Fear not! we will all die even to the 
last man of our band, and they shall 
reach you only when they can tread 
upon my corpse.” 

44 I know that, too well William, “ re- 
plied Alice tranquilly ; 44 but afterwards ? 

. . . The castle will not the less be taken ; 
at the last moment the courage to slay 
myself may fail me, for 1 am a woman, 
and consequently, am alike feeble of heart 
and arm in the face of death !” 

“ Well, well !” faltered out William, 

“ ’tis I who ... Oh ! wretch that I am, 
of what am I thinking ? what was 1 
about to aay ?” 

44 Thanks, William,” said Alice, ex- 
tending her hand to the young bachelor, 

“ my forethought hath awakened yours ; 
’tis well ; my husband hath placed me 
under your protection with far more 
anxiety, I will avouch it, for my honour 
than for my life : if you cannot restore 
me to him living and unspotted as you 
received me from him, you will at least- 
restore me dead and pure, and he will say 
that you have, if not faithfully, at least 
valiantly fulfilled your duty ; and, living 
or dead, he will be grateful to you or to 
your memory for it; but this is a last 
extremity, William, and perchance there 
yet may be a means . . 

44 The which ?” cried the young man 
without giving her time to finish her 
speech. 

44 They say the king is at Berwick, 
where he is collecting an army ; Berwick 
is only a day’s journey hence.” 

“ Would you ask succour from Ed- 
ward, my lady ?” asked William growing 
pale with anxiety. 

44 And he will grant it me, 1 feel cer- 
tain,” continued the countess. 

“ Oh ! Sang-Dieu ! I doubt not of it,” 
sharply retorted Wilb’am. “ And you 
will receive him into this castle, lady V* 
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“ is lie noL my sovereign and my 
master i Is lie not that lord to whom 
my husband hath sworn fealty and ho- 
mage ? and if he grant my prayer, if he 
come to my assistance, and I stand in- 
debted to him for life, and more than 
life perchance, will he not have a further 
claim upon my gratitude?” 

“ Ay, ay, and to your love,” muttered 
William, striking his forehead with his 
steel gauntlet. 

“ Sir !” exclaimed the countess with 
cliilling and haughty intonation. 

“ Oh, pardon ! pardon !” cried the 
young bachelor, “ you are ignorant of 
that, my lady ; for virtue carries a veil. 
Hut had you watched his looks as 1 did 
when they were fixed upon you — had 
you studied the sound ,of his voice when 
he spoke of you — had you seen him grow 
alternately red and pale in approaching 
you, and had you awakened that night, 
when I kept watch near you — oh ! no 
longer would you doubt of that man’s 
love. And that man is a — king.” 

“ What matters it,” said Alice, “ that 
the insensate passion which 1 have the 
misfortune of inspiring comes from one 
in a higher or a lower station than mine 
own ? I too well love my noble spouse 
to be assured that no seductive art can 
make me fail in the vows of fidelity 
which 1 have sworn towards him, and 
however good the opinion I may have of 
mine own comeliness, i deem not that 
’t will ever give birth to a passion strong 
enough to impel those attainted by it to 
resort to violence. Thus, therefore, Wil- 
liam, if you have none other objection to 
urge against the means I have proposed 
to you, that will not be a motive for me 
to abandon my intention, and 1 beg of 
you to see if, amongst the habitants of 
this castle, there be one with sufficient 
courage and devotion to traverse the 
Scottish camp, and carry my request to 
the King of England.” 

“ 1 know one who would die at a sign 
from you, lady, and who will .welcome 
death but too cravingly in your service,” 
replied William sorrowfully ; “ deign 
then to descend to the hall wherein the 
knights await you in council. Indite 
your letters, and, in one quarter of an 
hour hence the messenger will be ready.” 

The countess pressed the hand of Wil- 
liam in token of her thanks, and disap- 
peared from the platform, as lightly and 
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as noiselessly, as she had gained it. Wil- 
liam followed her with his eyes until the 
instant of her gliding down the turret 
staircase afforded him the last glimpse 
of her lovely form. Then, walking for- 
wards a short distance, he summoned an 
esquire upon whose fidelity and vigilance 
he knew lie could well rely, stationed 
him at his post, and, placing his helmet 
upon his head, withdrew, uttering a 
heavy si^h. 

The countess had descended to the 
hall wherein the knights were awaiting 
her, and emended, by their advice, the 
letters which she had addressed to the 
king. She had just sealed them as Wil- 
liam de Montague entered. The brief 
space of time that had elapsed had suf- 
ficed him to make a total change in his 
attire ; and instead of his ponderous pa- 
noply of war, he wore a parti-coloured 
jerkin fashioned like that of an archer, 
a sort of legging with alternate black and 
azure stripes, light buskins and a small 
velvet cap, which completed his costume. 
His arms consisted of a short sword re- 
sembling a couteau de chassc, an ivory 
bow and a quiver amply filled with ar- 
rows, He approached the countess, and 
bowing to her said— *•“ Are the letters 
ready, my lady ?” 

“ Wherefore ask you ? What matters 
it to thee ?” cried the knights ; “ would’st 
thou thyself take charge of such a mes- 
sage ?” 

“ Fair gentles,” replied William, ap- 
parently unheeding this remark, “ I have 
so great confidence in your courage and 
loyalty, that to you I leave the full de- 
fence of this castle. As for myself, a de- 
sire hath possessed me, for love of my 
lady and yourselves, to peril my person 
in this adventure ; for 1 have a presen- 
timent that it will terminate to my ho- 
nour and your own, and . that I shall 
herein conduct King Edward ere you are 
compelled to capitulate.” 

The knights applauded this resolution 
of the young castellan, and the countess 
presented the dispatches to William, who 
received them on his bended knee. 

“ I shall pray for you,” said Alice. 

“ Heaven grant me grace to die dur- 
ing your prayer !” replied William ; 
“the portals of bliss will then receive 
me.” 

At that moment the castle clock struck, 
and the challenge of the guard was again 
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heard, as it was repealed along the ram- 
part line : “ Sentinels, keep ward !” 

“ Midnight !” cried William, who had 
counted each stroke of the bell ; “ not a 
minute must be lost.” Saying which lie 
rushed out of the hall. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The besieged Countess seeks aid of Edward. 

William thus departing to execute the 
mission of the Countess of Salisbury, 
quitted Wark Castle by a poster^, and 
taking with him neither squire nor var- 
lel, he ventured forth upon the field of 
battle, which he crossed without accident, 
'l'he night was dark and rainy, and con- 
sequently favourable for his enterprise, 
and he reached as far even as the ene- 
my’s entrenchments without attracting 
notice, l’he sky showering down its 
torrents of rain kept indeed the Scots in 
their tents, and having cleared the pali- 
sades, he found himself even within their 
camp ; then feeling doubtful whether he 
might escape therefrom as easily as he 
had entered he struck towards the east, 
instead of penetrating further in a 
straight direction, and keeping to the 
loll, in which point lay the banks of the 
'Tweed, and, thinking rightly, that if 
discovered, that river, all rapid and 
swollen as it was, would afford him, 
though a dangerous, yet nevertheless a 
practicable means of providing in time 
of need for his safety. At the distance 
then of nearly a hundred paces, be gain- 
ed the river side, and proceeded with 
precaution along the slippery and wooded 
bank. 

lie had thus slowly made his way 
during some ten minutes, when a noise 
he thought had caught his car : in- 
stantly lie set himself to listen with all 
the attention .of a man whose life de- 
pended on the acute perception of this 
organ of sense. The * noise proved to 
be caused by a troop of mounted soldiers 
who were advancing in a direct line to- 
wards him, following like himself the 
same bank of the Tweed. To throw 
himself upon the right into the camp, 
was to lose this the only apparent chance 
of safety which he had adopted ; and he 
chose as the safer alternative to glide 
amongst the tall rushes and brushwood 
closer to the river’s edge, which lined the 
river’s brink. 

Firmly grasping the roots of some tree 
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projecting over the impetuous stream 
he found concealment in a largo chasm, 
hollowed between the bank and the 
torrent, which boiled and roared -be- 
neath him ; the noise of the troubled 
waters for an instant covered that made 
by the armed troop, and at first he 
thought he had deceived himself, but 
the neighing of a horse quickly proved 
to him the contrary. In a few seconds 
he caught the sound of voices, and al- 
most immediately afterwards was able to 
distinguish some sentences of the con- 
versation. William's first movement was 
to be fully certain that his sword might 
be readily drawn from its scabbard ; he 
then directed his gaze towards the si ream, 
and saw that he had merely to loosen his 
hold of the branches to which he dung, 
and drop himself into the current. Thus 
sure of being able to fight or fiy accord- 
ing to the urgency of the case, lie again 
lent his whole attention to the noise, 
which gradually became more distinct 
by near approach. 

“ And you think, captain,” said one 
of the troop, who from the authoritative 
tone his voice assumed was easily recog- 
nised as the chief of the horsemen, “ that 
thanks to this infernal night, during which 
the workers cannot labour, our engines of 
war will not be ready until to-morrow 
after nones ?” 

“ So at least, my lord, the officer of 
the working party hath assured me,” 
answered in a respectful tone, the person 
interrogated. 

“ ’Twill sorely delay the assault,” im- 
patiently remarked the first interlocutor, 
“ Gregor! . . .” 

“ My lord,” replied another voice. 

“ To-morrow morning thou slialt lake 
my banner, and, preceded by a trumpet, 
thou shalt nail my glove upon the castle 
gate, and thou shalt defy William cle 
Montague to come forth and break, in 
honour of God and of his lady, a lance 
against William of Douglas.” 

“ I shall do your bidding, my lord,” 
replied the esquire. 

At that moment the patrol of the night 
commanded by Douglas had reached the 
very spot where William lay concealed, 
so near to his path, that Douglas by ex- 
tending his sword, might have touched 
the individual whom lie intended to pro- 
voke to combat on the morrow, whom, 
lie little dreamed, was so close at hand. 
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On the occasion too, the animal shewed 
the superior acuteness of its sensation 
over man’s ; for on passing close to Wil- 
liam, the steed which carried Douglas 
stopped suddenly, stretched out its neck, 
and sought with its expanding nostrils 
the hiding place of the young and adven- 
turous bachelor, who felt the warm and 
liurried vapour they emitted, strike upon 
his face. 

“ What is it, Fitigal V said Douglas, 
fixing himself firmly in his saddle. 

“ Who goes there ?” cried Gregor, 
striking the bushes with his sword. 

“ Some lout snaring fish, or some fox 
seeking forage at the expense of our lar- 
der,” said the captain with a laugh. 

“ Would you that 1 dismount, my lord?” 
asked Gregor. 

“ No,” replied Douglas;” ’tis not 
worthy the trouble, and Rjisling is right. 
Come, Fingal,” continued he, striking 
him with the spur ; “ onwards ! — we have 
no time to lose. And thou shalt add,” 
continued he, turning towards Gregor 
“ that I offer him all the advantages of 
ground and of sun.” 

“As for that same latter condition, my 
lord,” said the captain, “ 1 think you may 
safely pledge yourself with small risk of 
consequences.” 

“ Well then, provided he accept,” care- 
lessly replied Douglas, whose voice began 
to grow faint in the distance, “ thou shalt 
leave him free to make choice of all and 
every condition.” 

William heard no more, either that the 
conversation had ceased, or that the dis- 
tance was too great; he returned his blade 
into the sheath, which he had half drawn, 
rushed along the margin of the river, and 
continued his route without encountering 
other obstacle than that of the outer 
ditch hastily dug by the soldiers. Strong 
and agile as a highlander, he cleared it at 
a bound, and found himself outside the 
camp. 

William had walked onwards for up- 
wards of two hours, when the first gleam 
of day-light began to tinge the tops of 
the mountain, round whose base wound 
the narrow pathway he was pursuing. 
Ry degrees the light was seen reflected 
against the inclined plane of the hills ; at 
the same time, a dense fog, which had 
covered the valley during the night, be- 
gan to rise like the waves of an ascending 
sea ; during a few seconds the mist re- 
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mained thus floating between William 
and the horizon, it seemed to his gaze, 
as loth to leave the earth ; at length it 
rose aloft like the curtain of a theatre, 
allowing the eye to discry through its 
vapoury gauze a landscape illuminated by 
that dawn-like semi tint which belongs 
not to night neither is it that of day. 
Then, amidst that limpid and poetical 
atmosphere, the burden of a Scottish 
air was* faintly heard. William at once 
recognised the shrill tones of a highland 
pibroch, and instantly arresting his steps, 
lie bent forward to listen. At the same 
moment, about four hundred paces from 
him, on the summit of a little eminence, 
formed by the winding of the pathway, 
he saw two Scotch soldiers make their 
appearance, conducting a string of oxen, 
which they hud doubtless just stolen from 
some neighbouring farm ; one of the two 
was mounted upon a small hackney, and 
was goading forward the oxen with the 
point of his lance. 

William, on perceiving them, strung 
the bow which he carried in his left hand, 
drew an arrow from his quiver, and, plac- 
ing himself in the centre of the path, 
waited until they came within the reach 
of shaft and voice; the Scots, on their 
part made preparations for defence. 
Those preparations were so much they 
more urgent on both sides, that the nature 
of the ground offered no other passage 
save the pathway along which the travel- 
lers were advancing, walled in as they 
were on one side by the steep talus of the 
mountain, and on the other by the river. 

The Scots, however, seeing William 
stand still, continued to advance ; this the 
latter permitted them to do ; then when 
he saw them at the distance of about one 
hundred and fifty paces, he extended his 
hand towards the foremost. 

“ Ho ! sir Redshanks,” shouted he in 
the Gallic language, which, thanks to his 
vicinity to the frontiers, he spoke like a 
highlander, “ not one step further for- 
wards until we have explained matters.” 

“ What want yon ?” replied the Scot, 
who hearing his own language spoken, 
knew not whether to consider William in 
the light of a friend or an enemy. 

“ Firstly, friend reiver, I want the gal- 
loway on which thou ridest,” returned 
William, addressing him who was goading 
forward the oxen, “ seeing that 1 have a 
long day’s inarch before me, whereas thou 
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hast, at most, only two miles, ere thou 
readiest the camp/’ 

“ And if I were not disposed to give 
it thee, what then ?” asked th$ Scot. 

“ On my soul,” said William, “ I would 
e’en taken it by force.” 

The Scot set up a shout of laughter, and 
without further reply urged forward his 
beasts with the point of his lance. Wil- 
liam, on his side, thinking that it was 
only loss of time to parley longer, fitted 
an arrow to his bow-string, the Scot 
observing the hostile movement* of the 
young bachelor, and, perceiving its conse- 
quences, leaped promptly from off the 
horse, seized the ox by the tail, and, imi- 
tating the tactic of his comrade, by mak- 
ing a rampart of the animal’s body, con- 
tinued to advance. 

“ Ah ! ah !” said William, who could 
not help laughing at the ruse, “ it seems 
i hat my steed will cost, me two arrows 
more than 1 reckoned upon paying for 
him ; no matter, I would not grudge me 
yet a dearer price for him in this my 
present need.” 

So saying he slowly and steadily raised 
the left arm ; then, with two fingers of 
the right hand, he drew the cord towards 
him as though he would make both ends 
of the bow meet ; for an instant he ap- 
peared motionless as a statue — an archer 
carved in stone ; suddenly the arrow sped 
onwards with a whiz, and buried more than 
half its length in the shoulder of one of the 
oxen which formed a living shield to the 
two Scottish reivers. 

The animal, mortally wounded, at first 
stopped, trembled in every limb, stag- 
gered, and then, uttering a terrible roar, 
rushed forward at a speed with which the 
swiftest horse could not have competed : 
but at the distance of about thirty paces, 
his limbs failed under him, and he fell 
upon his knees, still continuing to ad- 
vance by the help of his hind legs, plough- 
ing up the earth with his horns, and 
ending by himself burying the arrow in 
his breast as far as the feathers : — it was 
the last cliort of his agony ; his hind legs 
failed him in their turn, he fell, got up 
again, tumbled heavily a second time, 
stretched out his neck, and, emitting a 
plaintive bellow, instantly expired. 

Short as hiul been this interval, Wil- 
liam had already drawn a second arrow 
from bis quiver and adjusted it upon his 
bow string. Such precaution was not 
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idle ; for the Scot seeing himself without 
cover, had leaped once more on the back 
of his hackney and made straight up to 
the young bachelor ; the latter raised his 
deadly bow a second time ; but his ad- 
versary so stooped under the neck of the 
hackney, that it would have been impos- 
sible for the most skilful archers to have 
touched the man without risking the life 
of the animal. William was on the point 
of relinquishing his bow and seizing his 
sword, when on reaching the carcass of 
the slain ox, the startled horse made a 
plunge and presented the flank of his rider : 
it was but for an instant, but that instant 
was sufficient for the sure and rapid eye 
of the young bachelor — the arrow sped, 
the Scot fell, his breast pierced by his ad- 
versary’s shaft. The horse terrified, 
continued his road, neighing and plung- 
ing ; but on coming within ten paces of 
William, the latter whistled in the pecu- 
liar manner, after which the Scottish 
horseman is accustomed to call his half- 
tamed mountain steed; the animal, at this 
well known language, stopped, pricking 
up his ears. William raised the whistle 
a second time as the beast drew near him, 
then instead of further flight, he halted 
and himself presented his back to liis new 
master, who sprang across it with the 
greatest agility, and directed his atten- 
tion to the second Scot, who, being 
wounded in his turn, fell upon his knees 
and begged for mercy. 

“ Willingly,” said William ; “ for, if 
I needed a horse 1 equally want a mes- 
senger. Swear to me, therefore, that 
thou wilt faithfully accomplish the com- 
mission that I am about to give thee, and 
I will spare thy life.” 

The soldier gave the required oath. 

“ Tis well,” said William, “ first thou 
shalt go seek David of Scotland, and tell 
him that William de Montague, castellan 
of Wark Castle, hath passed through his 
camp last night, and that thou didst meet 
with him going in quest of King Ed- 
ward, who is at Berwick, and that ’twas 
he who hath slain thy comrade and 
wounded thee ; then thou shalt repair to 
the quarters of Douglas, and apprise him 
that William Montague hath overheard 
his challenge, hath accepted it, and, pre- 
suming that he will not await his return, 
engages himself to proceed to indicate 
the arms, place and condition of combat. 
Lastly, that thou shalt upon this spot slay 
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thy remaining ox, so that neither thou 
nor any other belonging to the army pro- 
fit by his flesh. Now arise and do as T 
have bidden thee ; thou art free.” 

So saying, William of Montague put 
his horse to the gallop, and continued to 
ride with such speed that, five hours after- 
wards, he descried the town of Berwick. 
He therein found Edward who lmd col- 
lected together a considerable army. 

Scarcely was the king apprized of the 
danger menacing the countess, than lie 
issued his command to arm. That very 
evening the whole army put itself upon 
the march ; it was composed of six 
thousand men-at-arms, ton thousand 
archers, and sixty thousand foot soldiers. 
But when nearly midway, losing all pa- 
tience at the slowness of the advance, on 
account of so large a body of infantry, 
be chose a thousand from amongst his 
bravest knights, ordered the like number 
of archers to hang themselves on to the 
manes of their knights’ steeds, and, plac- 
ing himself with William de Montague, 
at the head of this little troop, he him- 
self set an example by urging his horse 
to its fullest speed. Just before day 
broke, William recognized, by the car- 
cases of the two oxen, the spot of his pre- 
vious evening’s combat with the Scots. 
An hour afterwards, and as the first 
ruddy rays of sunshine streaked the hea- 
vens, they reached an eminence whence 
the castle and environs were described ; 
hut, as William had foreseen, the Scots 
had not waited for the coming up of Ed- 
ward, and, during the night, David Bruce 
had raised the siege; — the camp was 
found utterly deserted. 

Within five minutes of their arrival 
at the spot just indicated, from certain 
movements discernible upon the ramparte, 
William de Montague saw tlmt they had 
been recognised : consequently Edward 
and himself put their horses to the gal- 
lop, and, accompanied by twenty-five 
knights only, they rode through every 
portion of the enemy’s camp. Loud 
shouts of joy speedily hailed their ap- 
proach. At length, as they were on the 
point of dismounting from their war- 
steeds, the portals opened, and the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, magnificently attired 
and more beautepus than ever, came out 
to meet the king, and, placing one knee 
on the ground proceeded to proffer him 
Iter grateful thanks for the succour lie 
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brought her; but Edward immediately 
raised her up, whilst the power of speech 
wholly failed him, so full was liis heart 
of what he dare not utter to her ear, and 
walking gently by her side, both entered 
the castle hand in hand. 

The Countess of Salisbury herself con- 
ducted the king into the richly furnished 
apartment she had prepared for his re- 
ception ; hut notwithstanding all her care 
and infinite attentions, Edward continued 
to preserve the same rigid taciturnity; 
only tlijfc he gazed at liersoperpetually and 
so ardently, that Alice, abashed, and feeling 
the blood crimsoning her cheeks, softly 
disengaged her hand from the royal 
grasp. Edward heaved a sigh, and then 
walking towards a window leaned pen- 
sively upon its embrasure. The countess 
profiting instantly by her liberty has- 
tened to bestow upon the oilier knights 
a gracious welcome, and in order to give 
to her servitors the requisite orders for 
preparing a repast, quitted the apartment 
leaving the monarch to his solitary medi- 
tations. In her progress through the 
hall the countess met William, who was 
busily informing himself of the various 
details respecting the departure of the 
Scottish army. The wounded reiver had 
doubtless faithfully delivered his mes- 
sage ; for about ten o’clock t of that 
morning, those in the castle having wit- 
nessed a great commotion throughout 
the camp, had hastened to man the ram- 
parts, thinking that the enemy was 
about to attempt a fresh assault ; but 
they soon found that such preparations 
had another and totally different object : 
whereupon it was evident to them that 
the Scots had received intelligence of 
the succour, expected by the besieged, 
having arrived, and this certainty in- 
fused new courage into their hearts. 
Finally, towards the hour * of vespers, 
the army put itself upon its march, and, 
passing from beyond arrow-shot distance, 
it had defiled before the castle, in search 
of a ford which lay above it. The be- 
sieged had kept up a loud clamour witli 
their trumpts and cymbals; but there 
was as yet no indication from David 
Bruce of having heard that warlike ap- 
peal, and, towards evening, the last trace 
of the Scottish army had disappeared 
from their sight. 

Approaching William, the countess 
added her felicitations to those of the 
[the count 
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gallant knights who had stood in defence 
of the castle ; for imprudent and adven- 
turous as he was, the young bachelor 
had carried out his enterprize with a 
dexterous skill and a cool courage worthy 
of its prosperous termination. She in- 
vited him to recruit himself at the festal 
board; but William refused the invita- 
tion of his lovely aunt, the countess, al- 
leging the fatigue of the twofold journey 
which he had performed. Tlife pretext 
was sufficiently plausible to gain credence 
or, at least, have the appearance of doing 
so. Alice, therefore, insisted no farther, 
and repaired with her guests to the hall 
in which the meal had been prepared. 

The king had not yet descended from 
his sleeping chamber : Alice gave orders 
for the customary signal of come, 
I'eau" to be made, to warn him that all 
was in readiness and awaiting only his 
gracious pleasure; the summons was, 
however, unheeded. The king did not 
make his appearance, and the countess 
proceeded in search of the royal guest ; 
lie was at the same spot where she had 
left him, still motionless, with his gaze 
pensively fixed upon the wide extending, 
richly wooded, and beautiful landscape, 
far stretching from the open casement; 
but it was self-evident from her un- 
heeded approach, that no object before 
him engaged one particle of his mental 
cognizance. Edward at length becoming 
aware of her presence, heaved a sigh as 
he extended his hand, the countess bent 
her knee to the ground, and took the 
royal hand to salute it with a kiss ; but 
Edw r ard as immediately withdrew it, and, 
turning again towards Alice, he fixed his 
gaze fully upon her. Alice felt the blush 
again sufFuse lier cheek and brow ; but 
far more embarrassed by that silence than 
by his conversation, she decided upon 
being the first to break it. 

“ Dear sir,** she smilingly uttered, 
“ what causeth thee to muse thus deeply ? 
Saving your grace, it is not to you that 
such abstraction seemeth fitting, but rather 
to your enemies, who have not dared to 
await your coming. Come, my lord, a 
truce to your warlike meditations, and 
deign to honour our humble board that 
we may receive you thereat with wassail 
and rejoicing.” 

“ Beauteous Alice,” said the king, 
“ press me not to seat myself at table ; 
for, on my soul, you will have in me but 
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a sorry guest. Yes, 1 am come hither, 
filled with thoughts of war ; but the 
sight of this castle hath given birth to 
others of a totally opposite nature, and 
those are so intense, that I know of 
nought which may erase them from my 
heart.” 

“ Come, my lord, come,” said Alice ; 
“ the grateful thanks of those whom your 
arrival hath saved will divert the current 
of your thoughts, which, as you yourself 
avow, have only taken rise within the 
present hour. Heaven, you perceive, 
hath made you to be the most formidable 
of Christian princes. At your approach 
your enemies have fled, and their en- 
trance into your kingdom, far from re- 
dounding to their glory, hath turned to 
their confusion, from the way they have 
quitted it. Come, my lord, chase away 
all these grave anxieties, and descend to 
the hall wherein your knights await 
you.” 

“Iam deceived, my lady,” continued 
the king, still retaining his immoveable 
posture and devouring Alice with his 
eyes ; “ 1 am strongly mistaken in telling 
you that the sight of this castle hath ex- 
cited in my brain the thoughts that pre- 
occupy me : 1 ought rather to say they 
have re-awakened them; for they hut 
slept, although I thought them extinct. 
They are the same which absorbed my 
mind and heart — now some four years 
past, when Robert d’ Artois entered the 
banquetting hall of Westminster Palace, 
hearing that fatal heron upon which we 
all vowed our vows. Ah indeed ! when 
1 pronounced that of waging war upon 
France, I was far from divining that 
single vow which you were about to 
make, you ! — you have more religiously 
kept yours than I have fulfilled mine ; 
for that hath not been a serious one which 
we have waged, whilst that , by you con- 
tracted, lady, is a tie eternal and indisso- 
luble! ” 

“ Permit me to remind you, sir, — that 
this marriage was made by your consent 
and will ; and in proof thereof, remem- 
ber that you added on that occasion the 
gift of the Earl of Salisbury to the title 
of baron already borne by my hus- 
band,” 

“Ay, ay,” said Edward laughing, “ I 
was that silly ; for I knew not then all 
lie was robbing me of, and I acted to- 
wards him as between a friend and faith- 
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ful subject, in lieu of punishing him as 
a traitor " 

“ You cannot forget,” mildly inter- 
rupted Alice, “ that that traitor is at this 
very hour a prisoner in the Chatelet at 
Paris, if I permit myself to recall it to 
your recollection, my lord ; but you ap- 
pear to have forgotten it : I think, not- 
withstanding, that the earl’s absence must 
needs have left a void both in your coun- 
cils and in the ranks of your army.” 

“ Why speak to me of my councils and 
my armies, Alice ? What boots me my 
kingdom ? what gaineth me my war ? I 
am indeed unhappy, if, maugre all that I 
have told you, you still believe that my 
weightiness hath existence from like causes. 
No, Alice, all these might have been of 
some importance to me even yesterday ; 
for yesterday, I had not again caught 
sight of you ; — but to day. ” 

Alice made one step backwards, the 
king extended his hand towards her, but 
without daring to touch her person. That 
gesture, however, had its effect. 

“ To day," continued Edward, “ on 
what deem you that I ponder, if ’tis not 
on you, whom I see again more lovely 
than ere I quitted you? . . . upon you 
whom I have loved sadly and solitarily 
during four long years, during which I 
have indeed made all possible effort to for- 
get you ? But no, in my palace, under my 
tent, in the midst of the melee, my soul 
was in England, my heart with you. Oh ! 
Alice ! Alice ! when one loves with like 
passion, it behoves one to be loved in 
turn, or perish from such passion.” 

“ Oh ! my lord !” cried Alice growing 
deadly pale, “ my lord, you are my king, 
you are my guest: is it lawful for you 
thus to make abuse of your twofold 
power, — your double title? To seduce 
me, you cannot hope it, my lord ; and 
how otherwise would you that I should 
love you ? Oh ! you, who are so great a 
prince ! you, who are so noble a knight ! 
No, such a thought hath not possessed 
you, — avow that it hath not! — Of dis- 
honouring the man whom you call your 
friend, and, especially, when that man hath 
served you so valiantly, that he is, for 
your quarrel with the king of France, at 
this hour a prisoner at Paris ? ' Oh ! certes, 
my lord ! you would be bitterly blamed 
for such an action, if you unhappily com- 
mitted it : and, for myself, if even the 
thought came into my heart to love ano- 
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ther man save my lord, the earl, ah, sir ! 
it would be your duty not only to repre- 
hend me for it, but further to see justice 
executed upon my person to give to other 
women an example to be loyal to hus- 
bands who are so to their king !” 

So saying, Alice prepared to quit the 
apartment, but the king rushed towards 
her and retained her by the arm ; at the 
same instant the tapestry covering the 
portal wf« raised and William de Monta- 
gue appeared on the threshold. 

“ M/ lord,” said he to Edward, “ as 
therein where bides the king there is no 
longer either governor or castellan, seeing 
that every city and every fortress is the 
king’s, deign in your goodness to vouch- 
safe us this night’s watchword : for at this 
hour, and so long as you of your especial 
grace, do us the honour to remain here, 
’tis you who must answer to the Earl of 
Salisbury for the life and honour of all 
those who inhabit the castle.” 

A gleam of anger, as quickly extinct 
as kindled, flashed in the eyes of the king 
— his forehead lowered into a frown, and 
his gaze wandered to the tapestry which 
had been raised so opportunely, as though 
he would enquire how long William had 
been hidden behind it. But speedily 
each sign of discontent disappeared, the 
one after the other, and gave place to an 
unruffled state of serenity. 

“You are right, messirc,” was his re- 
ply to the young bachelor in a tone of 
voice in which it was impossible to remark 
the slightest inequality, “ the watchward 
for this day and this night shall be ‘ loyalty ,* 
and 1 trust me no one will forget it. Go 
then and transmit it to the officers of the 
guard, and joiq you us at table : I have 
special instructions to give you ; fail not, 
therefore, in this matter, for on the mor- 
row I must again set forth.” 

Whilst William was bowing low in 
token of respect and obedience, at the 
conclusion of this important communica- 
tion, Edward again respectfully offered 
his hand to the mute and trembling 
countess. 

“ Lady,” said he as they descended 
the stairs which Jed to the banqueting 
hall, — “ on my soul I am an unhappy man : 
not only have I the weight of a kingdom 
upon me, but two deadly wars to sustain, 
and have moreover family secrets, the 
remembrance of which still casts over tlie 
present its mourning veil. In your love 
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I hoped to have lightened the gloom of 
my weary days, and lo ! 1 have lost that 
hope which is the sun of my life. On 
the morrow I quit you, and when, alas ! 
shall I see you again V' 

“ Dear sir,” replied the countess, “ the 
absence of my husband compels me to 
live in retirement ; absence is a tempo- 
rary death and a season of mourning. I 
shall see none again until the earl’s re- 
turn.” # 

“ But,” cried Edward, “ 1 am about 
to make high festival at Wmdscr on oc- 
casion of founding and dedicating a chapel 
to blessed Saint George. Who will be 
queen of the tournament if you come not ?” 

“ Sir,” replied the countess, “ it frill 
be great honour and pleasure for me to 
go, if my husband conduct me thither.” 

“ And without him, my lady ?” 

“ I will not go.” 

Edward ancl the countess, therefore, 
entered the hall in silence, each taking 
their appropriate seat at the board. The 
meal was, however, but a further occasion 
of sorrow ; for the king remaining mute, 
no one dared to break the chilling silence, 
which seemed to be thus necessarily im- 
posed upon the whole company. Alice 
too dared not even raise her eyes, so in- 
stinctively conscious was she of the king’s 
gaze being fixed upon her. Fortunately 
none of the guests could conjecture the 
reason of such constraint, whilst some 
believed that Edward's abstraction was 
consequent upon the Scots having escaped 
him ; — so little indeed did they divine 
the true cause which lay deep in his 
heart from that passion, which having 
from the first so strongly possessed his 
fancy entailed at its every approach of its 
most unwilling object such harassing and 
compunctious struggles. 

This awful tranquillity was, however, 
broken towards the end of the repast, 
when William of Montague entered the 
hall, and approaching Edward without 
being seen, the latter, still pensive, paid 
attention to his presence. 

“ My lord,” said he, “ the watchword 
has been given to the outer and inner 
posts, and I now await your commands. ” 
“ ’Tis well, my young bachelor,” said 
Edward, slowly raising his head, “ you are 
so adroit a messenger that I am about to 
charge you with a new commission. Hold 
yourself in readiness to join the Scottish 
army and place a letter in the hands 
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of Robert Bruce who commands it: choose 
in the stables from amongst the swiftest 
steeds, and such train as may be deemed 
fitting to ensure your safety.” 

“ Sir,” replied W T illiam, “ I have my 
battle destrier, which speedeth fast or 
slow, even as my voice urgeth or restrain - 
eth him ; 1 have my sword and dagger 
which hath even yet sufficed me for at- 
tack or defence : — I need nought else.” 

“ ’Tis well,” said the king, “ go then 
and prepare thyself.” 

William left the hall accordingly. 

“ The lady countess permitting,” con- 
tinued Edward, “ I will write this letter 
in her presence ?” 

The countess made sign to a page 
who speedily placed before Edward pen, 
ink, parchment, wax and a skein of red 
silk for attaching the seal. 

When Edward had written, he arose, 
and making the tour of the tabic, went to 
present the missive to the countess. The 
latter read it with increasing emotion ; 
then, as she rapidly caught the sense of 
the last lines, she flung herself at Ed- 
ward’s feet ; for the letter offered David 
Bruce to exchange the Earl of Murray 
against the Earl of Salisbury : and al- 
though the latter nobleman was prisoner 
to the King of France and the Scottish 
King, yet it was probable that David 
Bruce, by means of his relationship with 
Philip of Valois, would thus easily obtain 
from him the liberation of the Earl of 
Salisbury. 

Edward seemed for an instant to feed 
with rapture upon the mingled sorrow 
and gratitude which beamed from the ra- 
diant eyes of the lovely Alice ; for he 
judged during the momentary sway of 
passion over the better part of his nature, 
that it was the sole sentiment allied to 
tenderness, w r hich he might ever expect 
her to evince ; then, turning away his 
head, with an unconscious sigh, his gaze 
fell upon William de Montague already 
apparelled and in readiness to start on 
his mission. Gently disengaging his hand 
from those of the kneeling countess, the 
king returned slowly to his seat, folded 
the letter, fastened it with a thread of silk, 
and, drawing a ring from his finger by 
way of signet applied it to the wax, which 
received from it sufficient impress to bear 
a recognisable impression. 

“ MasterWilliam,”said Edward, “here 
is the letter : spur hard and far until you 
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come up with I>avkl of Scotland, were it 
to the further frontier of his kingdom ; 
you will place those dispatches in his royal 
hands, and you will bring me answer 
hereto at London, where 1 am about to 
await your return. Thereupon, in re- 
eompence of your loyal services, will we 
proceed to the ceremony of investing you 
with knighthood, in order that you may 
splinter a lance in the tournay at which 
1 have good hope, the Earl of Salisbury 
will be one of the doughty tenants, and 
his fair countess ‘ the queen.' ” 

So saying, Edward coldly bowed to the 
countess, without waiting for further 
thanks, and William, first withdrawing to 
his chamber, set out without loss of time, 
and pushing his courser to its utmost 
speed, at the end of a six days’ hard rid- 
ing came up with the Scotch army at Stir- 
ling. There he immediately made him- 
self known and was shortly conducted into 
the presence of the king. 

William of Douglas was near him. The 
young bachelor, bending his knee to the 
ground, presented his despatches to David. 
The latter perused the contents with 
satisfaction and passed into an adjoining 
chamber to answer them. William of 
of Montague and William of Douglas 
found themselves, therefore, left alone 
together. The two young men, who were 
just commencing their rival career of glory 
and chivalry, instantly exchanged a fiery 
glance, and looked haughtily at each other 
for some time without either proffering a 
word. William of Douglas was the first 
to break silence. 

“ You have heard, — how T know not, 
messirc,” said he to his youthful enemy, 

“ that it was my intention to have given 
you challenge before the walls of Wark, 
and to break a lance with you, as the now 
fitting deed I wot of* to perform before 
the eyes of the beauteous lady Alice and 
the noble King David. 

“ Ay, messire,” replied William smil- 
ing, and know I also that 1 could no 
where find you on my return, and that 
’twas not until this very hour that I could 
come up with you. The sport was of a 
nature too inviting to refrain from hasten- 
ing hither to tell you by word of mouth 
that I accepted it.” 

“ You know,” rejoined Douglas dis- 
dainfully, “ that to you have 1 left the 
choice of time and place ; — ’tis, therefore, 
your part to choose, and that the soonest.” 
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“ Unfortunately, messire, the mission 
wherewith I am charged compels me to 
adjourn our affair ; but if it so please you, 
there will be high festival given anon by 
King Edward at his castle of Windsor. 
The place and condition of combat shall 
be that and those of all.” 

“ You forget, messire, that we are at 
war with England.” 

“ I bring letters which propose a truce. 
In which event, as I am, at this present, 
forthwith about to be armed a knight by 
the hand of King hid ward, T shall re- 
quest a boon of him, the which, certes, 
he will not refuse me : and this same 
shall be a safe conduct for you, messire.” 

* In such case, this a settled matter,” 
replied Douglas, “ and I rely upon your 
memory.” 

At that moment two pages entered ; 
they came to seek William de Montague 
in order to conduct him to the quarters 
which had been prepared for him and 
appropriated to his use so long as he re- 
mained at Stirling. He instantly fol- 
lowed the messengers ; but at the mo- 
ment when he was about to cross the 
threshold of the door, he again turned to 
confront his future adversary. 

“ At Windsor, then?” said William de 
Montague. 

“At Windsor!” echoed William of 
Douglas. 

The two young men interchanged a 
haughty though courteous salutation, and 
William quitted the apartment. During 
the same evening he received a reply 
from David Bruce, which promised King 
Edward his intervention towards effect- 
ing the liberty of the Karl of Salisbury ; 
and, notwithstanding, the instances of 
pressing hospitality from his royal host, 
day-break of the following morning saw 
him on his road to London. As, how- 
ever, Wark Castle lay in his* way, he 
paused to make a brief visit within its 
walls, yet throughout the entire day he 
could not gain sight of the countess. As 
for King Edward, he had taken his de- 
parture, as he had himself purposed, on 
the morning succeeding to the scene nar- 
rated in this chapter. 

chapter xvi. 

Desertion of the supporters of the Countess do 
Monfort. 

On his arrival at London, King Ed- 
ward had found a message awaiting him 
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from tho Countess of Mont fort, reclaim- 
ing the promise he had given her husband 
on receiving his homage. To strengthen 
still further this treaty, tho countess pre- 
ferred a request for the hand of one of 
the royal daughters of England as a bride 
for her son, who would bear the title of 
Duchess of Brittany. Nothing at that 
moment could have given Edward greater 
pleasure than such a proposition. Brit- 
tany was one of the noblest duchies 
throughout Europe, and once bound by 
relationship, he would find, on that side, 
France open to him, a portal to which 
had been closed on tho side of Nor- 
mandy. By such means of aggression, 
Edward would likewise remain fail.iful 
to his vow. The spirit of war, quenched 
as it was on the one side, could now oc 
revived on the other ; and the English 
leopard ceased to attack his enemy in 
front that lie might more securely gnaw 
him upon the flank. 

Edward accordingly summoned to his 
council his faithful companion in arms, 
Walter de Manny, commanding him to 
take a strong and sure hand of knights, 
men •sit-arm?, and archers, and proceed 
with them to the succour of the Countess 
of Montfort.* Walter raised his banner, 
and speedily there rallied round it a vast 
number of renowned knights, who, panting 
to signalise themselves in arms, eagerly 
longed to have the opportunity of en- 
gaging in fresh exploits and new adven- 
tures. They therefore embarked with- 
out delay, taking witli them six thousand 
archers. Delayed, however, by an ad- 
verse wind, they beat about during sixty 
days at sea, during which time, also, 
matters bad grown, hourly, worse in Brit- 
tany, with the Countess of Montfort. 

To return now to the affairs of the 
King of France. Charles of BJois, after 
taking Nantes and sending Jean of Mont- 
fort prisoner to Paris, imagined that he 
had actually regained his dukedom. But 
he soon discovered, on the contrary, that 
the fiercest was yet to be struggled for. 
The countess was at Rennes. She had, 
as Froissart affirms, the heart of a hero 
in a woman’s frame : so that instead of 
bewailing the loss of her husband whom 
she thought dead, she resolved to avenge 

* See the Portrait (No. 515) and Memoir of 
this heroine, Margiicritte of Flanders, wife of 
Jeanne du Montford, Duke of Brittany, Oct. 
1837. — Lady’s Magazine. 
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his memory. She therefore bade them 
ring the alarum hell, assembled the sol- 
diers and the townsmen upon the market- 
place, and showed herself* upon the bal- 
cony of the cattle, holding her son in her 
arms. Both were welcomed with joyful 
acclamations, for the countess and her 
husband had dispensed bountiful gifts 
amongst the citizens who were inspi- 
rated by the recollection of those favours. 
Such popular demonstration liad the na- 
tural effect of redoubling her courage ; 
and, raising her infant aloft in her arms, 
she showed him to all the assembled po- 
pulace ; saying : — 

“ Gentlemen! gentlemen ! he not dis- 
heartened through the loss of the eurl ; 
lie is hut one man. Have faith then in 
Heaven and reliance upon the future. 
We possess, thanks be to God, both mo- 
ney and courage, and in place of the 
chief we have lost, 1 will give you ano- 
ther who shall be his avenger, and with 
with whom you shall have no fault to 
find.” 

By this, she made allusion to the ex- 
pected succour from England winch she 
fondly hoped would be commended by 
Edward in person. 

Such exhortations, accompanied as 
they were by largesses, greatly encou- 
raged the inhabitants of Rennes ; and the 
countess seeing that they were resolved 
to defend themselves stoutly, left William 
de Cadoudal with them as governor of the 
place, and she was afforded full freedom 
to go from to town, and from garrison to 
garrison with her little hoy in her arms, 
to animate all hearts in her favour. At 
length having infused fresh courage into 
the souls of all her people, and received 
oaths of fealty from every mouth, she 
went to shut herself up in the town of 
Henebon near the sea, a large and 
fortified place, where making every pre- 
paration for defence, she resolved pa- 
tiently to await the arrival of the expected 
tidings from England. 

Meanwhile the French lords, headed 
by the Lord Charles of Blois, and having 
Sir Louis of Spain as their marshal, after 
leaving a garrison in Nantes, had pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to the City of Rennes. 
But stoutly as this place was attacked 
the defence was no less bravely main- 
tained, until at length the townsmen, 
growing weary of a labour to which they 
were as unfitted as unaccustomed, re- 
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solved to surrender up- the city, despite 
the remonstrances of the governor, and 
one night entering the castle, they seized 
William dc Cadoudal, and east him into 
prison. Immediately after this, they sent 
deputies to the Lord Charles of Blois, with 
proposals to surrender up the city, on the 
sole condition that the partizans of the 
Countess of Montfort might retire from 
the place under safe conduct of their lives 
and valuables. The bargain was of too 
advantageous a nature for Charles of 
Blois to refuse it. The envoys, there- 
fore, returned to their native city, and as 
the townsmen were in a large majority 
and masters of every thing, they pro- 
claimed the capitulation as determined 
upon, offering on the part of Lord Charles 
of Blois such recompense to William de 
Cadoudal as lie might choose to name, 
if he would take part with the French. 
But the noble Breton refused every offer, 
solely requiring of the townsmen, who had 
violated their oaths, to restore him his 
horse and arms. When, then, these had 
been brought and restored to him, he rode 
through the city with the few brave men 
still faithful to him, and set fortli on his 
road to apprise the countess, shut up, as 
we have said, in the town of Henncbon, 
that her enemies were masters of Rennes. 

The French, on their side, who still 
had the count in their power, imagined 
that, if they could only vanquish the 
the countess and her soil, the war would 
speedily he at an end, marched direct upon 
Hcnuebon. One morning, therefore, to- 
wards the middle of the month of May, 
the sentinels were heard shouting the 
alarm : — “ To arms!” — the French army 
being descried upon the horizon. 

The countess had with her the Bishop 
of Leon, in Brittany, his nephew Sir 
Ilerve, who had recently defended the 
town of Nantes, Sir Yoes de Tresiquidi, 
the Lord of Landreman, the Castellan de 
Oingaimup, the two brothers de Quir- 
ich, Sir Oliver, and Sir Henry de Spine- 
ibrt. At that signal of war all ran upon 
the ramparts ; whilst the countess, at the 
tolling of the great bell, hastened through 
the streets of the town, wearing armour 
and mounted upon a war-horse. When 
the French, therefore, drew nigh to the 
place, they found the town not only well 
fortified with harriers and thick walls, but 
well armed with experienced soldiers and 
valiant captains. They, therefore, halted 
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out of reach of arrow shot, and pitched their 
camp with an earnestness which evinced 
full determination of commencing a vi- 
gorous siege. Whilst the French troops 
Averc thus occupied, some young Genoese, 
Spanish and French, approached the bar- 
riers to skirmish in the event of the 
townsmen giving them an opportunity. 
The latter were not of a metal unwilling 
to be worked upon. Forthwith they sallied 
forth, in lfcarly equal force, and the en- 
counter began with a vigour and fury that 
gave full* promise of its being maintained 
witli equal perseverance and obstinacy, 
on both sides. After two or three hours 
hard fighting, the besiegers were the first 
to be compelled to beat a retreat, having, 
and particularly fromamongst the Genoese, 
who were the most adventurous, a consi- 
derable number of their comrades dead 
upon the field battle. 

On the morrow the French lords held 
a council, and decided on the day follow- 
ing they would attack the barriers with 
all their joint forces in order to see what 
front the Bretons would shew on the oc- 
casion. Towards the hour of primes, 
therefore, the French quitted their tents, 
and proceeded to the assault of the bar- 
riers. Those belonging to the town 
opened the gates and came forth cou- 
rageously to defend the outworks. The 
assault, which commenced immediately, 
was continued with the same fury, as ex- 
hibited upon the previous day, until die 
hour of nones, when, the French, repulsed 
a second time, were obliged to fall back, 
leaving a multitude of dead, and carrying 
off a great number of wounded. On see- 
ing liiis, the French lords, who had all 
quitted their camp, to gaze at the combat 
as they would at a spectacle of a less se- 
rious nature, gave vent to £reat outbursts 
of rage, and ordered their men to recom- 
mence the assault with a reinforcement of 
fresh troops. Those of Ilenncbon, on 
their side, already encouraged by their 
first success, returned to the combat with 
good heart and hope. Whilst each, there- 
fore, was essaying his utmost, whether 
assailant or assailed, the countess, who 
had ascended to the top of a turret 1o see 
how her people were behaving, then first 
perceived that all the French lords and 
knights had quitted their tents and pavi- 
lions to draw closer to the field of battle ; 
she too, therefore, immediately descended 
from her watch tower, sprang upon 
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her horse, collected together three hun- 
dred from amongst the most valiant and 
best mounted of her men-at-arms, and 
sallying out with this troop from a gate 
opposite to the side in which the fight 
was raging, — making a detour, she, as 
quickly as unexpectedly came upon the 
rear of the French lord’s encampment, 
guarded by only a few pages and varlets 
who fleeing at her approach, left her in 
full possession. Each horseiflan being 
provided with a lighted torch, ijow pro- 
ceeded to apply his hand to the canvass of 
the tents and woodwork of the pavilions, 
and the whole was speedily enveloped in 
flames. The lords perceiving a huge 
column of smoke arising from the centre 
of their camp, and hearing the cries of 
“Treason! treason!” shouted by their 
scared attendants, for an instant quitted 
the assault of the barriers to defend them- 
selves against that unexpected attack on 
their rear, and, throwing themselves inlo 
the encampment, they descried the coun- 
tess and her people retreating towards 
Auray, for that bold-hearted lady had 
judged that, once discovered, it would be 
impracticable for her to re-enter llenne- 
bon. A single glance sufficed to assure 
Sir Louis of Spain of the weak force of 
those who had just created such an alarm 
throughout the whole army, and leaping 
upon his horse with about five hundred 
men-at-arms he made a fruitless chase 
after them. The countess and her peo- 
ple were, however, too far in advance, 
and the marshal only succeeded in over- 
taking some few of the w r orst mounted, 
who being unable to keep pace with the 
rest were either killed or taken. As for 
the lady herself, safe and sound, with 
about tw r o huqjlred and eighty of her fol- 
lowers, she reached the castle of Auray, 
a fortress . said to have been originally 
built by King Arthur and which was 
strongly garrisoned. 

Scarcely, however, had they recovered 
from their surprise, ere the French Lords 
finding themselves without tents or lodg- 
ings, resolved upon erecting others nearer 
to the town. They, therefore, cut down 
almost an entire forest, which lay at a 
short distance from Henncbon, and com- 
menced the construction of barracks 
therewith, — railing at the townsmen to 
go seek for their lost countess until, in 
fact, those within walls finding, indeed, 
that she made not her appearance, were 
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led to believe that some mishap had really 
befallen her, until they themselves began 
to entertain serious apprehensions. The 
Countess on her part felt equally certain 
that they would be sorely perplexed and 
disheartened by her absence ; she, there- 
fore, reinforced her troop by all the men- 
at-arms she deemed needless for the de- 
fence of Auray — left as commandant of 
the garrison Sirs Henry and Oliver de 
Spinefort, upon whom she had the firm- 
est reliance, and, once more placing her- 
self at the head of her little band, which 
then amounted to five hundred brave fel- 
lows, she set out towards midnight, and, 
favoured by the darkness, skirting in 
silence along the French lines, she reached 
the gate of Hennebon by the same road 
which she had taken on sallying forth. 
Scarcely was it shut behind her, ere the 
news of her arrival spread like wild fire 
in every direction of the town. Where- 
upon the drums rolled, and the trumpets 
sounded, keeping up altogether such a 
din that the besiegers starting from their 
slumbers lost not an instant in arming 
themselves, nothing doubting but that 
their camp was attacked. Finding that 
nothing of the kind had happened, they 
determined, all being equipped and in 
readiness to attempt a fresh attack. Those 
within the wall, elevated and inspi- 
rited alike by their past successes as by 
the- unhoped for return of the countess, 
with their accustomed alacrity, e xhibited 
no unwillingness, so that the French had 
scarcely arrived under the ramparts, ere 
the Bretons ascended to the barriers. 
But a similar result attended the efforts 
of the besiegers as upon former occasions, 
and after a combat which had been main- 
tained from day break until an hour after 
noon, the French Lords were obliged to 
retire ; so plainly was it apparent that 
they were losing tlieir men uselessly 
without any chance of success. 

They then decided upon another mode 
of procedure ; men were not wanting for 
the purpose, but rather engines of war, 
they therefore separated the army into 
two divisions : the one, which, under the 
command of the Lord Charles of Blois, 
went to besiege Auray ; the other, com- 
manded by Sir Louis of Spain, which re- 
mained before Hennebon. A troop was 
also despatched to bring up to the last 
mentioned force twelve large engines left 
by the French at Rennes. The disposi- 
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lions indicated were promptly taken — 
the Lord Charles of Ulois setting out for 
Auray, whilst Sir Louis of Spain remained 
in I lie town, contenting himself with c on- 
verting the siege into a blockade until 
the catapults, rams, and other machines 
were brought up. 

This labour occupied eight days, and 
the besieged, having no idea of the cause 
of such reaction, continually from the top 
of the battlement rallied their adversaries 
upon their inactivity. At length, how- 
ever, they comprehended the reason of all 
the great delay seeing the moving tow- 
ers and those gigantic engines which at 
that epoch formed the battering train ne- 
cessary for the prosecution of a siege. 
The French lost no time, but, immedi- 
ately putting their machines into effec- 
tive action, began to rain a deluge of 
stones upon the town, which not only 
crushed those who ventured into the 
streets, but demolished roofs and win- 
dows and buildings. On seeing this, the 
courage hitherto displayed by the inha- 
bitants began to fail them, and the 13 i shop 
of Leon, who in his quality of churchman 
might be well excused from manifesting 
a less ardent deference than those did 
whose profession was war, began to insin- 
uate to the burghers of Ilennebon that it 
would be more prudent to treat with the 
Lord Charles of Blois than thus continue 
to defend a cause against which so po- 
tent a lord as the King of France had 
taken up arms. Propositions which ad- 
dress themselves directly, to private and 
material interests are not long in finding 
a ready echo : at lirst murmurs arose, 
next capitulation and a treaty were* spoken 
of aloud, so openly as to reach the ears 
of the countess, who, being in momentary 
expectation of the promised succour from 
England, entreated the lords and burghers 
not to take any resolution before three 
days had expired. The panic spread by 
the bishop was great, that those men who 
had sworn to defend the town, to the last 
extremity, looked upon the delay required 
of them by the countess as awfully long ; 
some, however, insisted that this request 
should be accorded ; whilst, others on the 
the contrary were desirous of surrendering 
the very next day. The whole night, 
was spent in these discussions, and, cer- 
tainly, if the French had taken the resolve 
of making another assault, they might 
easily have possessed themselves of the 
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town wliich had already cost them the 
sacrifice of so many of their men ; but 
they were ignorant of what was going 
on within walls — and continued without 
making any very powerful and general at- 
tack, to batter incessantly in the breech. 
The bishop’s party in the town, at length, 
carried the question, and the discussion 
became merely confined to whom should 
be entrusted the charge of hearing the 
message tb Sir Louis of Spain, when the 
countess, who had withdrawn to her 
chamber, not knowing whether she would 
be left free to quit the town with her son 
or not, perceived, on looking from the 
window, the sea all covered with ships. 
At tlie spectacle, a shriek of joy escaped 
her, ami running to the balcony of the 
castle : — 

“ Gentlemen,” said she to the burghers 
and men-at-arms who had in great num- 
bers thronged beneath her window “ talk 
no more of capitulating, for lo ! I see my 
succour, and if still you doubt, ascend the 
ramparts and look upon the sea.” 

The countess conjectured rightly. 
Scarcely had the whole body of tumultuous 
and refractory townsmen perceived that 
friendly fleet composed of more than 
forty vessels, large and small, but all well 
castled, than their courage revived, and 
by one of those reactions so common lo 
multitudes, they became enraged at the 
Bishop of Leon for betraying them into 
such a demonstration of cowardice. The 
latter personage perceiving that he had 
involved himself into a dangerous dilem- 
ma, hastened, therefore, to make his es- 
cape by one of the town gates, in which 
flight ho was accompanied by liis nephew, 
Sir 1 lerve de Leon. Both repairing direct 
to Sir Louis of Spain, the^ apprised him 
of the aid which so disagreeably to his 
disadvantage had opportunely arrived in 
for the salvation of the countess. As for 
that noble hearted -lady, no sooner had he 
discried the vessels in port, than he sallied 
forth to give right welcome to the brave 
warriors who were thus so seasonably con- 
veyed to her shores mid, on whom, under 
such distressing circumstances, she had 
even reason to look rather as saviours 
than as mere allies. 

Sleeping chambers for the lords had 
been prepared in the castle, and also 
quarters for tlie archers in the town, and 
all alike were received with joyful accla- 
mations and equal tokens of gratitude. 
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Each townsman joyfully, indeed, set his 
best cheer before his English quests, and 
the countess invited Iters to dine on 
the morrow. Sir AV alter de Manny, who 
was as gallant a gentleman towards the 
ladies as he was a valorous knight before 
the enemy, took care not to decline so 
courteous an oiler, and the countess, on 
her part, who to all the adventurous soul 
of the warrior added a spice of womanish 
coquetry, did the honours of her table 
to the English lords and gentlemen, 
which made them deem themselves sig- 
nally fortunate in having crossed the sea 
to afford succour to so charming an 
ally. 

After dinner, the countess conducted 
her guests to the top of a lofty town, 
whence they could descry the whole of 
the French encampment. The besiegers 
on their parts continued to devastate the 
city by perpetual showers of stones, so 
that it was most pitiable to behold the 
damage done to the houses : the countess 
could not behold this destruction without 
greatly pitying the poor people who so 
grievously suffered in her cause. Wal- 
ter de Manny seeing her so afflicted, and 
eager to show himself, at the first pos- 
sible opportunity, worthy of the hospita- 
lity lie luid received at her hands ; ex- 
claimed, turning to the English and 
Breton knights, “ gentlemen, are you not 
minded to go and hew down that accursed 
machine which causeth unto our fair 
hostess so great annoyance ? If it be so 
with ye, gentlemen, say the word and 
the thing shall be done.” 

“ By our Lady-of-Guerrande, you say 
well, Sir Walter,” replied Sir Yves de 
Trisiguidi, ‘‘ and, for my part, \ will not 
fail you in this our lirst emprise.” 

“ Nor 1, cerjps!” cried the lord of 
Landcrnau ; “ and it shall not Ik* said 
that you have crossed the sea to do our 
need : self yourself to the work, gallant 
knight, and with all our power will wo 
aid you.” 

The English knights, on their part, 
joyfully welcomed the proposition made 
by their captain and withdrew to arm 
themselves ; but the countess insisted 
upon arming Sir Walter de Manny with 
her own hands ; this offer the young 
knight most gratefully accepted ; but the 
matter was accomplished much sooner 
than he had hoped for ; for the countess 
was as well skilled in the science of 
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arms as any noble page or accomplished 
esquire. 

When the knights were ready, they 
took with them three hundred archers 
picked from the most expert of their body, 
and caused the gate nearest to the ma- 
chines to be unbarred : scarcely had it 
been flung open ere the archers scattered 
themselves across the plain, shooting with 
their wonted dexterity ; so that such of 
the guard, who did not seek instant flight, 
fell round their machines, pierced by the 
longsliaftsof their assailants ; behind them 
rode the knights, who, with their heavy 
battle-axes and two-lianded swords, soon 
hacked to pieces the largest and most, 
formidable of those engines of destruc- 
tion ; as for the others they filled them 
with combustible materials and set five of 
them on fire : then, spurring towards the 
barracks, Iwo and two, they penetrated to 
the centre of the cam]) belbie the French 
had time to put themselves into a state of 
defence, flinging their burning torches 
into the huts as they rode by at full speed ; 
so that in an instant, from the diiierent 
points at once, the flames and smoke 
speedily announced to those of the town 
that the enterprise was in good train. 

This was all that the English and 
Breton knights sought to effect; they, 
therefore, retired in good order, when 
they saw the approach of a French troop, 
which having hastily got under arms, 
hastened to pursue them with great cla- 
mour and loud defiance. The knights 
thereupon put their steeds to the gal- 
lop ; but Walter de Manny, on the' con- 
trary, reined in his, saying that “ he 
hoped lie might, never again hear the soft 
name of bon-arni pronounced by the 
lips of bis ladye-love, if he re-entered the 
town without having overthrown some of 
those who had the audacity thus to pur- 
sue him. So saying, he wheeled about, 
and brandishing his sword, rode straight 
towards them. Seeing this, the two bro- 
thers de Leynondal, Sir Yves de Trisi- 
guidi, Sir Walerand de Landcrnau, and 
some others followed the bold example ; 
whereupon a veritable tussle commenced ; 
for others coming to the assistance of 
their comrades, replaced their slain and 
wounded by fresh combatants ; so that 
superior force compelled Sir Walter de 
Manny and his companions to fight upon 
the retreat, which they did in good order, 
leaving behind them' a great number of 
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Frenchmen slain, and souk; few of their 
number killed or wounded. Having 
reached the ditch and barriers, they 
turned about face, in order to give 
time to their scattered archers to regain 
the town, on which the French attempted 
to pursue them ; but those of the archers 
who had not followed their companions, 
ran to the walls, and thence rained down 
such a shower of arrows, that they were, 
in turn, compelled to retreat out of 
arrow-shot, leaving upon the field of bat- 
tle a considerable number of men and 
horses. The English and Bretons then 
quietly retired within the barriers, and at 
the foot of the castle stairway, the knights 
found the countess, who insisted on re- 
moving their helmets witli her own fair 
hands, and embraced them one after the 
other, whilst she thanked them heartily 
for the great succour which they had 
afforded her. 

On that same night, the besiegers, 
seeing their enemies’ reinforcement had 
arrived, and considering that it would be 
impossible for them to take the town, 
deprived as they were of their battering 
machines, decided in council of war to 
raise the siege, and proceed to join the 
Lord Charles of Blois ; this purpose they 
executed at day-break the next morning, 
amidst the shouts and bootings of Bre- 
tons and English. Having arrived be- 
fore the castle of Auray, they related 
what had happened to them, how urgent 
(hey had considered it to raise the 
siege. The Lord Charles of Blois ex- 
cused them very graciously, but not 
requiring this accession of force, dis- 
patched Sir Louis of Spain and all his 
company to besiege the town of Bignan, 
which held out in favour of the countess. 

Sir Louis set out, accordingly, upon the 
march with his cavalcade ; but. towards 
noon of the first day, he descried not far 
from the road, the castle of Conquest, 
a strong fortress held likewise by re- 
tainers of the Earl of Montfort, and hav- 
ing for castelhan, a Lombard knight, a 
bold and hardy warrior, named Man- 
sion. Sir Louis could not pass so near 
a Breton garrison without attempting to 
take his revenge upon it; he therefore bade 
his troops halt, and commenced his pre- 
paration for an assault ; those within the 
castle, on their side, shewed a bold front, 
and when the enemy drew near the walls, 
made so gallant a defence, that night fell 
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ere the assailants could effect any con- 
quest whatever: Sir Louis then com- 
manded the retreat to be sounded, and 
proceeded to encamp his force all round 
the fortress. 

As the castle of Conquest was only a 
few leagues from Hennebon, the news 
promptly reached Walter de Manny of 
what was going on before the walls ; the 
knight then collected his friends together, 
consul tiqg with them whether they did 
not think it would be a noble adventure 
for them to go and attack Sir Louis of 
Spain, and force him to raise the siege. 
Their opinion was that no enterprise 
could possibly be more glorious and pro- 
cure them greater honour ; they there- 
fore set forwards, that very evening, under 
the guidance of their adventurous leader, 
and spurred on so fast and far, that, on the 
morrow at the hour of nones they arrived 
in sight of the fortress. But it was too 
late, the castle had been taken on the 
previous evening and the garrison put to 
the sword. As for Sir Louis of Spain, 
lie had continued his way towards Big- 
nan, leaving in his conquered fortress a 
fresh castellan with sixty brave compa- 
nions for its defence. 

As the enterprise had tailed of its ob- 
ject, and the English lords talked of re- 
luming to lieneboTi, Walter de Manny 
declared that they had gone too far to 
ride back again without ascertaining what 
sort of people had been left in that castle. 
He accordingly made the circuit of it, 
and perceiving the breech by which Sir 
Louis of Spain had entered on the pre- 
ceding evening, and which the new gar- 
rison had not yet lime to close, he dis- 
mounted from his horse, invited his 
companions to do likewise, and, leaving 
their steeds in the hands of their esquires 
and varlcts, they marched sword m hand 
towards that aperture. Tlie Spaniards 
on their side advanced to defend it, but 
they were not equal in numbers or 
courage : after an hour’s fighting, the be- 
sieged were beaten ; and Walter dc 
Manny entered the castle by the same 
breach which Louis of Spain had pre- 
viously made. As for the garrison they 
were put to the edge of the sword, with 
the exception of ten men to whom the 
English knights gave quarter ; then see- 
ing that the place would be held with 
great difficulty, that same evening they 
retraced their steps towards Hennebon, 
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The Conclusion of the Couni ess of Salisbury will be given in the Number for January to follow 
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On the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity. 

15y J. Ray, M.D., and I). Si*ili.ax, M.I). 

The real aim of this excellent and highly- 
interesting treatise is that of communi- 
cating to legalists the opinions of me- 
dical physiologists regarding every spe- 
cies of mental disease which alllicts hu- 
man nature. Every rational being will 
feel the good sense of the following pas- 
sage : — 

A natural classification of the varit us 
forms of insanity, though of secondary im- 
portance in regard to its medical treatment, 
will be of eminent service to the legal inquirer, 
by enlarging his notions of its phenomena, 
and enabling him to discriminate, where dis- 
crimination is necessary to the attainment of 
important ends. 1 'he deplorable consequences 
of knowing but one kind of insanity, and of 
erecting that into a standard, whereby every 
other is to he compared and tested, are too 
common in the records of criminal jurispru- 
dence ; and it is time that it were well under- 
stood, that the philosophy of such a method 
is no better than would he that of the physi- 
cian, who should recognise no diseases of the 
stomach, for instance, hut such as proceed 
from inflammation, and reject all others as 
anomalous and unworthy of attention. 

This extract is given from the main 
body of the work written by Dr. Ray, 
hut it is preceded by a Preliminary View 
by Dr. Spillan who is a worthy fellow- 
labourer in the good cause : the following 
passage will give some idea of the powers 
of reasoning and eloquence which he has 
brought to bear on tliis most important- 
subject : — 

In addition to the obstacles to the pro- 
gress of knowledge respecting other diseases, 
there has been this also in regard to insanity, 
that, being considered as resulting from a 
direct exercise of divine power, and not from 
the operation of the ordinary lawH of nature, 
and thus associated with mysterious and su- 
pernatural phenomena confessedly above our 
comprehension, inquiry has been discouraged 
at the very threshold, by the fear of presump- 
tion, or, at least, of fruitless labour. To this 
superstition we may look as the parent of 
many of the false and absurd notions, that 
prevailed relative to this disease, and especi- 
ally of the reckless and inhuman treatment, 
once universally bestowed on its unfortunate 
subjects. Instead of the kindness and cave, 
so usually manifested towards the sick, as if 
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it were a natural right for them to receive it; 
instead of the untiring vigilance, the soothing 
attention, the lively solicitude of relatives 
and friends ; the patient, afflicted with the 
severest of diseases, and most of all dependent 
for the issue of his fate on others, received 
nothing but. looks of loathing, was banished 
from all that was ever dear to him, and suf- 
fered to remain in his seclusion uucured for 
and forgotten. In those receptacles, were 
living beings, hearing the image and prescrip- 
tion of men, were cut off from all the sympa- 
thies of fellow-men, and were rapidly com- 
pleting the ruin of their immortal nature, 
there were scenes of barbarity and moral 
desolation, which no force of language can 
adequately describe. The world, owes an 
immense debt of gratitude to the celebrated 
Pinel, who, with an ardour of philanthropy, 
that no discouragement eoidd quench, and 
a courage that no apprehension of danger 
could daunt, succeeded, at last, in removing 
the chains of the maniac, and establishing his 
claims to all the liberty and comfort, which 
his malady had left, him capable of enjo) ing. 
With the new aspect, thus presented, of the 
moral and intellectual condition of this por- 
tion of our race, the medical jurisprudence of 
insanity became invested with an interest, 
that has led to its most important improve- 
ments. 

Our authors art* convinced phrenolo- 
gists, although they do not use phrenolo- 
gical language, and for a very sensible 
reason, because those only who study 
the science could comprehend them, and 
their labours are addressed to all Eng- 
lishmen capable of being on a jury, no 
less than to ail the members of an en- 
lightened community. Without wishing 
to east any imputation on the sagacity of 
the bar it is our sincere belief that a 
plain unprejudiced person anxious to do 
his duty and decide for the best is more 
likely to enter into and do justice to the 
views of Dr. Ray than advocates trained 
to the habit of examining facts rather 
with the intention of raising arguments 
for or against a theory than the desire of 
discovering the truth and welcoming it 
with simplicity of spirit. That Dr. Ray 
holds in small esteem both the laws re- 
garding insanity and the views even of 
our most celebrated existing legalists 
concerning their administration, the fol- 
lowing extract will show : — 
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Tin; doctrine of moral insanity lias been 
as yet unfavourably received by judicial au- 
thorities, not certainly for want of sufficient 
facts to support it, but probably from that 
common tendency of the mind, to resist inno- 
vations upon old and generally received 
views. If, a quarter of a century ago, one 
of the highest law-officers of Great Britain 
pronounced the manifestation of “ systematic 
correctness of an action,” a proof of sanity 
sufficient to render all others unnecessary, it 
is not surprising, that the idea of moral in- 
sanity has been considered by the legal pro- 
fession, as having sprung from the teeming 
brains of medical theorists. In the fulness 
of this spirit, Mr. Chitty declares, that, “ un- 
less a jury should he satisfied that the menial 
faculties nave been perverted, or at least the 
faculties of reason and judgment, it is believed, 
that the subject of such a moral insanity, as 
it is termed, would not be protected from cri- 
minal punishment and, in the trial of Howi- 
son for the murder of the widow Geddcs at 
King’s Cramond, Scotland, two or three years 
since, moral insanity, which was pleaded in 
liis defence, was declared by the court to be 
a “ groundless theory.” Such opinions, from 
quarters, where a modest teachableness would 
have been more becoming than an arrogant 
contempt for the results of other men’s in- 
quiries, involuntarily suggest to the mind a 
comparison of tlieir authors with the saintly 
persecutors of Galileo, who resolved, by so- 
lemn statutes, that nature always had operated 
and always should operate in accordance with 
their views of propriety and truth. 

Never was a volume written which ap- 
pealed more completely to public good 
sense than the present, and as there are 
few Englishmen who by the constitution 
of their country are not liable to be call- 
ed upon to decide as jurymen in this em- 
barrassing and difficult species of juris- 
diction, we especially recommend it, if 
they would do justice in cases of sucli 
awful responsibility. There is another 
class to whom the tremendous truths 
contained in this volume would form a 
most salutary study — we mean all those 
who have a tendency towards that dread- 
ful gulpli to which the physical inflam- 
mation of an over-excited brain may in 
a moment hurry them. It seems diffi- 
cult of belief that the virtuous occupa- 
tion of intense study should lead to such 
dreadful results, yet so it is, and the 
martyr-student who despises or ill-treats 
the precious and beautiful structure which 
God in his infinite goodness has built as 
a dwelling-place of the immortal soul to 
reside in, suffers nearly as much as those 
who permit the cravings of the earthy 
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partner to obtain the mastery. The 
truth is this, and if Dr. Ray had chosen 
to enter into a definition of the causes of 
insanity he would have allowed the same, 
every person who lias a predominant fa- 
culty in the brain which obtains an un- 
conscious mastery over him is morally 
insane ; and if that faculty be used too 
often physical inflammation takes place, 
and the unfortunate sufferer becomes a 
maniac ; lie may recover by the help of 
nature q? by early and judicious medical 
treatment, but the particular portion of 
the brain which has been dilapidated by 
the burning rage of fever, like a room in 
which a conflagration has happened be- 
comes more or less an inconvenient ha- 
bitation in its various chambers or re- 
cesses wherein the immortal spirit shall 
transact its affairs, and that department 
of the brain seldom gives healthy results, 
though the soul may transact the busi- 
ness of thought and action skilfully 
enough in the compartments as yft un- 
impaired . Thus we consider that every 
human being whose head is plirenolo- 
gically ill -balanced is a monomaniac, yet 
those only are mad who have undergone 
physical inflammation of the brain. Ilow 
carefully then ought all causes to be 
avoided which might lead to such excite- 
ment ! For it is considered a virtuous 
line of conduct entirely to sacrifice the 
wants and comforts of the body to men- 
tal pursin' Is ; yet assuredly the over-exer- 
cise of the ideal and scientific organs 
though a grievous error in judgment, is not 
that disgusting folly there is in the over- 
indulgence of the animal faculties which is 
often if not oftener the parent of mad- 
ness. Nevertheless if a healthful balance 
is not preserved between the claims of 
the soul and those of the body either one 
or the other will suffer severely, and 
madness or other disorganization he the 
consequence. Mrs. Sigourney in her 
beautiful “ Farewell of the Soul to the 
Body ” — (which is as much superior to 
its pagan precursor by the Emperor A- 
drian, as is the Christian code to heathen 
philosophy) — she, we soy, is the only 
writer of genius who has brought this 
truth borne to the minds of general 
readers. She supposes the soul at the 
moment of its departure acknowledging 
its transgressions to its earthly partner — 

Jf tliou didst sometimes check my course 

And with thy trifling, clog my force 
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J know thou wcrt the weaker one, 

The oast; of day — the trembling clod 
Constrained to hold Ike breath of God! 

If ever I have caused thee pain, 

The beating heart, the burning brain, 

Or with uiy vigils turned thee pale, 

And scorn 'd thee when thy strength did fail, 
Forgive, forgive ! thy tusk doth cease 
Friend! lover ! let us part in peace ! 

And this strife — this trembling of the 
vase of clay which holds with difficulty 
the immortal spirit breathed into it by 
God himself is the origin of most moral 
mania. How carefully education^ ought 
therefore to consider the great point of 
teaching the human creature to “ possess 
its soul in peace this is not done by 
the undue sacrifice of either soul cc 
body, but by preserving the balance true 
between the animal and the spiritual fa- 
culties. The study of phrenology is the 
only cure , or better still , the only preven- 
tive of moral mania. There is a degree 
of indignation on this subject in the con- 
cluding remarks of Dr. Spillan’s Preli- 
minary Views in which we heartily co- 
incide; he says most justly — 

.The only metaphysical system of modern 
limes, which professes to be founded on Ihe 
observation of nature, and which really does 
explain the phenomena of insanity, with a 
clearness and verisimilitude, that strongly 
corroborate its proofs, was so far from being 
joyfully welcomed, that it is still confined to 
a sect, and is regarded by the world at large, 
as one of those strange vagaries, in which 
the human mind has sometimes loved to in- 
dulge. So true it is, that in theory, all man- 
kind are agreed in encouraging and applaud- 
ing the humblest attempt to enlarge the sphere 
of our ideas, while, in practice, it often seems, 
as if they were no less agreed to crush them, 
by means of every weapon, that wit, argument, 
and calumny', can furnish. In the course of 
this work, the reader will have frequent oc- 
casions to see how the popular misconceptions, 
— which are too much adopted by professional 
men — of the mature of various forms of men- 
tal derangement, have been deduced and 
fostered by the current and metaphysical 
doctrines, and thus may have some means of 
judging, for himself, how far the imperfect 
notions of insanity, that are yet prevalent, 
may be attributed to the cause above as- 
signed. 

One of the points which Dr. Ray is the 
most earnest, to enforce is that the law 
should consider all those unjust and cruel 
hatreds,* which often arise in families 

* The domestic legislation of Holland in 
regard to the management of the poor, and 
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without any apparent cause and influ- 
ence testamentary dispositions, as moral 
mania ; there are several most impor- 
tant cases quoted, and one in particular 
— which is a truly horrible cxamplar of 
monomania in a learned and religious 
man, the father too of a family, taking 
an unnatural (though by no means un- 
common) hatred towards his excellent 
daughter, (as when deprived of the full 
faculty of reason individuals of this class 
generally hate most those whom they 
previously loved dearest,) and also as an 
excellent precedent, in law— it is at page 
223 . 

After a careful perusal of this impor- 
tant work, wc arrive at the lull convic- 
tion that it. is composed by benefactors 
to the human race. The authors claim 
for it the credit of being the only com- 
plete work of the kind in our language, 
and to which they are fully entitled ; it 
merits universal attention from the pub- 
lic, and we doubt not it will be very ge- 
nerally read, as it is moreover full of 
most readable matter. 

Lomlres , Anoint ct Modrrnc , or Reservhes snr 
leiat Phhical el Social; par A. M. Bu- 
ll i: a un-R tofu hy, Dortour de la Faculte <le 
Paris, de In Socictc cle Londres do la 
Societe Anatoinique d’Edinbourg, &c. &c , 
Newman Street. 

Human health and happiness have al- 
ready been essentially promoted by Dr. 
Jlureaud-Riofrey’s popular works on Phy- 
sical Education, published in our -own 
language, and we now find him again 
in the literary field, in a department 
where the harvest is peculiarly abundant. 
He lias devoted the present pamphlet, 
written in his own language and pub- 
lished at Paris, to an able analysis on the 
physical state of London, its atmosphere 
and social usages, as far as may effect the 
health of its inhabitants. 


other practical matters, might ailbrd a good, pat- 
tern to England with all her pride ; among 
other regulations full of deep wisdom the Dutch 
will not permit any one to bequeath more than 
one-third of his property away from his family 
or nearest relatives, and this law lias been found 
to promote domestic happiness as it prevents 
those acquisitive jealousies which often rag * 1 in 
families. And by the law of Scotland care is 
very properly taken to provide for children 
whom the unjustifiable acts of a living unna- 
tural parent would otherwise deprive ot all 
means of subsistence, although no legal proce- 
dure hafc declared that lather to be iiisum — -Ed. 
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If national prejudice can be sufficiently 
set aside, much may be learned from the 
observations of an intelligent foreigner, 
well enough acquainted with our man- 
ners and customs, and sufficiently long 
resident amongst us, to avoid mistakes 
which so often render ludicrous the re- 
marks made by strangers when discussing 
our insular statistics. 

The present treatise comprises a me- 
moir of the medical art in London from 
the earliest times, by writing which the 
clever author has added a very curious 
and entertaining chapter to the history of 
the British metropolis. 

But the real object of the work is to 
give information to the public of England 
and France, concerning the differences 
which the London atmosphere produces 
in patients both English and foreign. 

“ An Englishman,” we translate from 
our author, “ grave by his habits of 
life, and the influence of his rigorous sky, 
feels not like the French, the Italians, or 
the Spaniards, the want of a golden sun, 
nor is like those continentals pierced with 
the inclemency of his climate. But I 
who am embrowned by the influence of 
the sun of the south, who luue seen 
French ladies weep for very sadness at 
the aspect of the gloomy sky above them, 
T have been insensibly led to make com- 
parisons and observe upon it. Assuredly 
one need not be a physician to feel this 
atmosphere which like iron bites to the 
bone. Who has not felt at times, while 
inhabiting London, the effect of its debi- 
litating atmosphere ? Who has not com- 
plained of the sudden changes of tem- 
perature, and, during the winter, of those 
fogs winch often envelope at high noon, 
two millions of human beings in the dense 
medium of a palpable twilight, and who 
has not felt in the eyes, the nostrils, and 
the throat, the irritating effects of these 
thick and impure fogs !” 

“ I would not,” he continues, “reserve 
entirely for my own use the fruits of my 
researches and my experience. 1 have a 
double end of utility in this work, both 
for my continental brethren, and for those 
physicians who like me, practising in this 
immense metropolis, require to be ac- 
quainted with the physical constitution 
of the inhabitants and the influence of 
tiie local climate, not only on the health, 
'but on the maladies of strangers. 

“ Physicians will then better compre- 
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hend that the English when travelling on 
the continent require to be treated a 
Vanglaise , for their constitution does not 
change, as they change their place, with 
every relay of post-horses. 

“ On the other side as Claremont, a 
French physician, who wrote in the 1 7th 
century justly observes, 4 if a Frenchman 
(resident in London) call me in to pre- 
scribe for a malady, and wants to be 
treated as he is at Paris, 1 say to him 
Give me the sky, the soil, the water, 
the aliKient of Paris, and 1 will prescribe 
for you after the Parisian mode.” 

These observations we have translated in 
order to shew the plan and object of this 
brilliant little work, but we likewise must 
make our count rymen acquainted with the 
opinions of this most intelligent observer 
regarding the chief cause of the plagues 
which have desolated London at frequent 
intervals, especially during the 15th and 
1 flth and 17th centuries, these he declares 
to have originated in the foul practice of 
burying the dead in churches and burial 
grounds within the limits of the metropo- 
lis, a vile custom, whose continuance was 
first broken by the formal ion of the Har- 
row Rond Cemetery by George Frederick 
Carden, from whose papers in the British 
Museum lie had gathered so many of the 
valuable and interesting particulars which 
he has embodied in his pamphlet. The 
urgent need of such an example may be 
confirmed by the following passages from 
this pamphlet. “ The Romans, it is well 
known, pursued in England the sagacious 
practice of burying the dead at a distance 
from the habitations of the living.” 

“The maps, says M. Bureaud-Riofrey, 
preserved of London within the walls (or 
Roman London) shew that the cemeteries 
were situate at the outskirts of the city.” 

“ Tn the ISth century the usage of 
burying corpses in cities and round 
churches first commenced in England ; 
and in the 1 1th eenturyA rchbishop Lan- 
franc had the imprudence to permit dead 
bodies to he deposited in the vaults of 
churches and even under the altars. The 
monks and clergy, authorised by this pre- 
cedent, made the interment of the (lead 
in churches a source of great riches to 
themselves, but at the same time, it be- 
came the cAusK of malady to the 
living” 

Our intelligent author proceeds to shew 
that from the accumulation of impurities 
[the court 
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of this kind, London became in a few 
centuries reeking with infection, and to 
that degree did putridity influence the 
air during certain seasons, obnoxious to 
human health (which are constantly oc- 
curring in cycles of years) that London, 
in the space of centuries, was ra- 
vaged by seventeen great plagues. Nor 
can the origin of these pestilences be rea- 
sonably traced to the cast or foreign im- 
portation. There existed in London and 
in all ancient cities ever since the 1 1th 
century, great layers of infection dvhich 
superstition and hellish interest had re- 
tained from this early period, these were 
to be found in civic burying grounds and 
vaults of churches. When wc remembei 
that London, in the time of Elizabeth, 
had already extended itself so far as to 
comprehend within its boundaries the an- 
cient suburban cemeteries of the Roma 
Augusta ; and that, the burying ground of 
Charterhouse, where were engulplied fifty 
thousand victims of the plague, was sur- 
1 rounded by dwellings ; that not only did 
cemeteries pertain to churches, but vast 
independent cemeteries were in the heart 
of the cit} r , where corpses w r cro consigned 
in graves scarcely covered with earth. 
Likewise in the vaults of churches were 
deposited dead bodies, merely enclosed 
between four ill-joined planks. If wc re- 
call all these facts, 1 may safely,’ says the 
close observing doctor, ‘assert tl) at Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, and indigenous 
Rritons, all repose pell inell in the mud of 
London. Thus the city, in the middle 
ages, was a vast sepulchre lor containing 
entire generations whose corpses slowly- 
decomposed in the cold and humid soil 
waiting for occasional visitations of violent 
heat to disengage and send afloat among 
the living inhabitants various degrees of 
pestilential miasma.” 

This is a strong picture, the more strik- 
ing because it is strictly true, and the 
force of the iruth is daily more and more 
striking to the public. Nor have matters 
greatly mended in regard to interments, 
for fashionable as the Harrow Cemetery 
lias become, urban interments still pre- 
vail to a frightful and hideous degree and 
will continue till the English government 
(which never makes a sanatory legisla- 
tion excepting when forced by direct ne- 
cessity) shall forhid burials within the 
limits of the metropolis . 

M. Bureaud-Riofrey has exhibited the 
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possession of a degree of information and 
antiquarian historical knowledge in his in- 
telligent work, that it well deserves entire 
translation, and our limited space does but 
scanty justice to ; ts merits. 

The Redeemer. A Poem, by W . Howorth, 
Author of the Cry of the Poor. Tilt. 

A more rapid progress towards poetical 
excellence we have uever -witnessed since 
Mr. Howorth’s first publication, called 
tlic Cry of the Poor, to the elegant and 
melodious style of verse displayed in 
this poem. We are pleased in owning 
(his gentleman as a favourite contributor, 
and the public cannot but be aware that 
his genius was matured and fostered in 
our pages. 

If Mr. Howorth had not chosen for 
this his principal poem, a subject the 
most arduous that could have been un- 
dertaken by mortal man, the fame he 
would have acquired would doubtless 
have been more universal and complete ; 
but, at the same time, in all probability 
less gratifying to his feelings, since his 
whole heart and soul seem wrapped in 
tlie devotional fervour raised by tracing 
the mission and sufferings of the Saviour, 
upon earth. 

That our poet has failed in the most 
difficult passages of his lofty aim many 
will aver, but perfect success could 
scarcely be expected when we find that 
he has followed scripture through all the 
mysteries of redemption : he has failed, 
because scripture itself, in language the 
most simple and sublime, has told a his- 
tory that no man ought to have en- 
deavoured to have put in oilier words ; 
yet the collateral passages in this poem 
arc so redolent of poetic beauty, that we 
can scarcely wish our friend had been 
less daring. Witness the two following 
exquisite stanzas, not chosen with much 
seeking from a wide extent of barren 
verbiage, but really taken from passages 
rich and glowing with beauty, such as 
cannot be wholly cast away upon even 
the present unpoetical age. 

O Earth, thou canst display no lovelier 
scene 

Than a young mother, on whose bosom lies 
Her first-born pledge of love ; with bouI 
serene, 

And tears of gladness -glistening in her 
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Yielding to Clod her grateful sacrifice 
For the benignant care so freely given, 
Which bade her from the pains of travail 
rise, 

Like a reviving rose that turns towards 
heaven 

When the fierce storm is past by which 
’twas tost and riven. 

But never more shall earthly mother's 
breast 

Kindle with holy raptures such as thine, 

O sainted mother ! V irgin ever blest ! 
Ne'er such a babe a mother's arms en- 
twine ! 

And never more the temple's sacred 
shrine 

So pure, so great, so rich an offering 
bear ! 

Never shall incense sweeter, more di- 
vine, 

Impart its hallowed fragrance to the air, 
Than trembled from thy lips in soul-felt 
praise and prayer ! 

The weakest portion of the poem is 
the actual paraphrase of scripture used 
in tracing the life of the Redeemer 
through the gospels, from his birth to 
his sacrifice. The ascension is the finest 
among those scenes, for the simple rea- 
son lhat it is less individually defined in 
holy writ, and there is, therefore, more 
scope for the poet. The following lines 
are wry fine and comprise both religious 
and moral truth : — 

What are the proud achievements; what 
the sum 

Of knowledge, thou, Philosophy, hast 
brought 

From the deep regions hid beyond the 
tomb, 

Which there, unled by Heaven, thy genius 
sought ? 

A visionary guess, or dazzling doubt — 
That more uncertain made uncertainty ; 
And o’er the 44 hidden things” thou 
found’st not out, 

Entwin'd a thicker web of mystery — 

Is all thou couldst reveal, is all we owe to 
thee. ' 

True, thou didst dream — for ’twas but all 
a dream — 

A latent spark of immortality 
Dwelt in the man’s clay-built frame, whose 
quenchless gleam 

Was all too subtle for thy alchemy; 

That, when from its vile tabernacle free, 
Should glow for ever in thy fabled heaven 
Of carnal joys and sensual ecstacy, 
Though ever from its sensual portion 
riven — 

Such was the only hope to thy blind votaries 
given. 
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But never didst thou frame the lofty 
thought — 

Twas far beyond thy feeble power to 
soar — 

That bone should to its kindred bone be 
brought, 

And dust be moulded into flesh once more, 

Though scattered by the winds, earth’s 
surface o’er, 

To move, and breathe, and bound with 
life again, 

A brighter, nobler being than before, 

And girt with strength too potent for 
Death’s chain ; 

Yea, fashioned to survive Eternity’s long 
reign ! 

Glory to Him who brought this truth to 
light : 

Glory to Him who formed Redemption’s 
scheme ! 

Let every heart and every voice unite 

To swell the chorus of the grateful theme, 

Copious and full as ocean's boundless 
stream : 

For lie was Man, and, as a Man, He died; 

For He was God, and mighty to redeem ; 

His blood the claim of justice satisfied, 
And from the tomb He rose, the God and 
man allied ! 

Verses occasionally occur which are 
not altogether unworthy a follower of 
Milton ; the descriptive passages of the 
poem are in many instances exquisitely 
beautiful, and are likewise highly finished 
and polished, with great melody of ver- 
sification, in which last excellence Mr. 
Howorth has made rapid progress since 
last publication. The following is a 
specimen of great beauty of description 
and of metaphor : — 

Twilight advanced, but, — like a timid girl, 

To meet the gaze of vulgar eyes afraid, — 

Walked ’neath tli’ o’ cr-arching palms, till 
showers of pearl, 

Which, trickling through the leaves, 
sweet music made, 

Forced her, reluctant, from the grateful 
shade, 

To shuke the orient treasures from her 
hair ; 

Then on the breeze her silvery robe she 
laid, 

Which gently spread it o’er the landscape 
fair, 

And eve’s rich hues shut out, and sunset's 
softening glare. 

The faults which most easily beset our 
poet are those ever-attendant on rapidity 
of construction. A poem of the length 
of the Redeemer would have occupied a 
[the court 
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poet of the seventeenth century, half a life , 
but those who build verses rapidly in 
the course of a few months cannot be 
expected to infuse sufficient nerve therein 
to construct them for immortality. In- 
stances of hurried carelessness appear in 
the paraphrastic passages of the poem : 
we will not undertake the ungracious 
task of quoting them, yet wc trust our 
warning will be sufficient to arouse the 
watchfulness of a mind possessing no 
common share of candour and energy, 
and we may venture to predic^ that this 
poem is not doomed to sink unnoticed, 
but will be hailed with a very wide share 
of popularity as soon as its quality is 
known by a religious public. 

Love . A Play in Five Acts ; 

By .1. Sheridan Knowles. 

None but a successful author dared have 
named a drama “ Love.” Thanks how- 
ever to the lovely genius of James She- 
ridan Knowles and the perversity of the 
female sex, Love has not proved so 
very cloying a banquet as there was 
reason to apprehend from the dead flat- 
ness of the name. One heroine of tliis 
drama is mischievously in love, and the 
other vixenisldy in love, but we are 
happy to say they contrive to lead their 
lovers a very intolerable life during five 
very long acts ( in print, but not in action). 
Our readers must, therefore, observe that 
we are now reviewing the reading play, 
and not that prepared for acting. 

As for the era in which the play is 
cast, that is an enigma; our nearest ap- 
proximation, however, to a guess is, that 
it is somewhere in tournament-times. 
The place is likewise a mystery not 
solved by the author, but we presume it 
is in Russia, the only country Vhere 
women were empresses in their own 
right, and serfs belonged to the soil ; still 
there is a pretty considerable discrepancy 
between the Russian empresses of the 
last century and the times of tourna- 
ments ; and we cannot reconcile the em- 
press, the serf and the tournament in 
any historical harmony. Let that how- 
ever pass. It seems then, by the story, 
that there was somewhere a certain duke, 
who had a certain countess lor an only 
daughter and heiress, who had a very 
handsome secretary, learned, brave, and 
amiable, but still a serf. Tliis person she 
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treats with the most insufferable inso- 
lence ; so brutal indeed is the countess 
to this Huon that she takes from us 
all our sympathy in her after fate, and 
wc came to the simple conclusion, that a 
woman, so very arrogant and ill-behaved, 
must have a very bad heart, and be be- 
yond the pale of consideration. Yet all 
the time it seems, that she is tormenting 
Huon because she loves him ; this is the 
lady whom we consider to be vixenishly 
in love. 

The other heroine is Catherine, sup- 
posed to be an illegitimate daughter of 
the late duke, born in serf-hood, but 
freed by her father and endowed by his 
will with great riches. Catherine is very 
pretty, but jealoms of her own riches, she 
has a groat fancy to know whether any one 
among her numerous lovers is fond of 
her for herself, and to ascertain this im- 
portant point she disguises herselflike a 
youth — her own cousin, and goes swag- 
gering about with switch and sword 
questioning her own lovers what they 
think of her, and she finds by their replies 
that they all court her for her wealth, 
excepting a very poor knight, Sir Rupert, 
who says nothing but 

“ She is a woman,” 

but as he adds nothing mercenary to this 
oracular sentence, Catherine thinks he is 
worth the trial, and commences a scries 
of experiments upon the heart of the poor 
mortal which wc can very well imagine 
many women might devise, but which 
we do not think that any man could 
stand, without shewing more frailty than 
did Sir Rupert. However it has pleased 
M r. Sheridan Knowles to shew specimens 
of the exquisite constancy and truth in 
love of his own sex — taking for his axiom 
we presume, that poets succeed best in 
fiction. 

We have now sketched the situations 
of the four characters who sustain the 
chief action of the drama, and indeed 
there are but four characters in the whole 
piece, the other speakers being merely 
accessories, without any distinct qualifica- 
tions. 

The first scene introduces us to Ca- 
therine and her household ; she discusses 
with her confidante Christina her inten- 
tion in assuming masculine attire and 
the results which confirm her in her 
love for Sir Rupert ; we learn by it some 
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insight into the character of the countess 
who is attached to Catherine as a sort of 
humble relative. The next is a scene 
between the countess and her unfortu- 
nate slave and lover, Huon, in which 
she behaves in a manner that deprives 
us of all sympathy, from her hateful un- 
generous disposition. We can have no 
possible objection to woman tormenting 
a lover — but good heavens ! let her 
not forget that she is a gentlewoman ; 
never did any woman with a spark of 
friendship in her bosom, ever thus act 
to any creature she loved — No — no 
Knowles, it is impossible ! 

Perhaps the best scene in the drama 
occurs in that of the thunder-storm. 

It seems that the intolerable arrogance 
of the countess has rid her of all her os- 
tensible lovers, except Prince Frederick 
of Milan whose confidant Count Ulrick 
suspects the love of the countess for her 
bondsman, and as this dialogue may be 
considered the key note of the drama, 
struck on the chord of “ love,” we com- 
mence our extracts from this point : 

ULRICK. 

You may have rival 

Unknown to him. Love joys in mystery ; 
And when you tliink it countless miles away, 
Is lurking close at hand. 

FREDERICK. 

Y on are still in fault. 

She has no favour’d lover — cannot have. 

The thing is out of chance, impossible ! 

ULRICK. 

Call nought impossible, till thou hast proved 
That passion hath essay'd it, and been foil'd ; 
And set this down — nature is nature still, 
And, thought to swerve, is at the bottom true. 
Thy mistress is not stone, but flesh and 
blood, 

Wherein doth lodge the juice of sympathy ; 
Which, more refined in woman that in man, 
In woman, sways it measurelcssly stronger ! 
The essence of the sex is that wherein 
We win a gift of their sweet forms and 
souls — 

The tenderness for some especial one 
Who then ’midst millions, seems to stand 
alone. 

That being absent, then there is no sex ! 

So where sex is, that also must be there — 

As where the sun, also the light and heat, 

So of two issues, set thy mind to one — 

She has found the man, who stands ’mongst 
millions sole, 

Or he is yet to find, and thou not he. 

FREDERICK. 

Thou nam’st two issues — 1 can find a third. 
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ULRICK. 

Where is it? 

FREDERICK. 

Here. As many streams will go 
To make one river up, one passion oft 
Predominant, all others will absorb. 


ULRICK. 

What passion, swoln in her, drinks up the 
rest? 


Pride. 


FREDERICK. 


ULRICK. 

Of her beauty, or her rank, or what ? 


FREDERICK. 

Pride of htrself! intolerant of all 
Equality — nor that its bounds alone — 
Oppressive to the thing that is beneath her. 
Say that she waves me off when I advance, 
She spurns the serf that bows to her at dis- 
tance. 

Suitor and secretary fare alike. 

1 woo for scorn, he for no better serves — 
Nay, rather worse comes off. 

ULRICK. 

Her secretary ? 

FREDERICK. 

The only one of all his wretched class 
Her presence brooks ; for he is useful to her, 
Reads with a music, as a lute did talk : 
Writes, as a graver did the letters trace : 
Translates dark languages — for learning 
which 

She hath a strange conceit: is wise in rare 
Philosophy : hath mastery besides 
Of all sweet instruments that men assay — 
The hautboy, viol, lute. 


ULRICK. 

A useful man 

Your highness draws ! What kind of thing 
is he 

To look upon ? 

FREDERICK. 

’Faith, proper, sir, in trunk, 

Feature, and limb; to envy, though a serf. 
But, err I not, a most unhappy man, 

And, for Ilia service, weary of his life. 

ULRICK. 

O love, a -wilful, wayward thing thou art ! 
Twere strange ! ’twere very strange ! 


FREDERICK. 

What ? what were strange ? 

What said’st thou now, apostrophising love ? 

ULRICK. 

I said it was a wilful, wayward thing, 

And so it is — fantastic and perverse ! 

Which makes its Bport of persons and of sea- 
sons, 

Takes his own way, no matter right or wrong. 
It is the bee that finds the honey out, 

Where least you’d dream ’twould seek the 
nectarous store. 

And *tis an arrant masquer. 

* • * • * 

It is a hypocrite ! — looks eveiy way 

[tiie^court 
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But that, where lie its thoughts! — will openly 
Frown at the thing it smiles in secret on ; 
Shows most like hate, e’en when it most is 
love ; 

Would fain convince you it is very rock 
When it is water ! ice when it is nre ! 

Is oft his own dupe, like a thorough cheat ; 
Persuades itself 'tis not the thing it is ; 
Holds up its head, purses its brow, and looks 
Askant, with scornful lip, hugging tacit' 
That it is high disdain — till suddenly 
It falls on its knees, making most piteous 
suit • 

With hail of tears, and hurricane of sighs, 
Calling on heaven and earth for witnesses 
That it is love, true love, nothing but love ! 

The suspicions of Ulrick are all con- 
firmed by the conduct of the Countess ; 
she is with Catherine, and most of the 
dramatis persona* at a hawking party, 
and having huffed and insulted Huon in 
her usually savage manner, he leans 
against a tree, at a distance, dejectedly ; a 
storm comes on, and Huon is struck 
down by the electric fluid, and the 
Countess, thrown off her guard, betrays 
her passion for him indubitably. This 
is done with great genius, it is the most 
natural scene in the play. The Countess 
remains near the tree where Huon lias 
posted himself and nothing can draw her 
away. Catherine her favourite endea- 
vours to do so. 

CATHERINE. 

Apace 

The storm comes on. 'Twill soon be over- 
head ! 

Ay ! there’s the thunder now, and loud 
enough. 

She heard not. (’all to he: again. She hears 
That you accost her. 

SIR RVPEUT. 

She is fond of you. 

CATHERINE. 

Yes; but you mark’d her scorn of Huon, 
now ! 

• SIR RUPERT. 

Madam ! Madam ! Pray you 
Come from beneath the trees. It lightens 
fast — 

A bolt may strike you, madam ! 

COUNTESS. 

I do hear you, sir. 

ULRICK. 

The peril of the serf tranfixes her ! 

Her fife, be sure, is only part of his ! 

A common act of charity it were 
Command him thence ; but, conscious of the 
cause, 

Stronger than charity, would prompt the 
act, 
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And fearing to betray it worse than death, 
She perils her own life ! It is not right 
To leave her there — go to her — take her 
thence ! 

FREDERICK. 

Your pardon, lady, hut you must not brave 
The lightning. Come into the open space : 
There’s shelter, with less chance of penalty, 
Beneath this time-worn ruin. 

( Thunder and lighting,) 
Heavens, how near ! 
Almost together came the clap and flash! 
The trees nre all on fire — the serf is struck ! 

[Huon staggers from the tree — the 
Countess rushes to him , clasping 
him. 

COUNTESS. 

No ! no ! — O Heaven, he’s dead! why would 
he stand 

Beneath the trees! — What, Huon! — speak 
to me ! 

Show me thou hear'st me! Let me see 
some signs 

Of life ! Why, Huon ! Huon ! — He is dead! 

ULRICK. 

Lady, he is not dead, but only stunn’d. 

Twas but a shock, nltho’ a heavy one. 

Ilia colour comes — you see his eye-lids ope’ — 
So please you, leave the charge of him to 
me. 

COUNTESS. 

J thank you, sir — am sorry such a load 
Should burden you. Would some of my 
attendants 

Were here, to ease you on’t. How dread a 
thing 

Is death, when sight on’t makes one not 
one's self! * 

Grows it not lighter, sirs? — Ay, there’s the 
sky. 

Almost as soon as come, the storm is gpne. 
Pray leave him to himself. ’Twas but a 
shock ; 

It shames me, such a load should burthen 
you. 

ULRICK. 

As yet, he cannot stand. 

COUNTESS. 

Indeed ? — O ! — ay ! — 

It was a heavy shock. I have a horror, 

And always had, of lightning. Do you know 
1 1 tukes away my wits ? Did you not feel 
As I did, Catherine, when they thought the 
lightning 

Had kill’d the serf? A dreadful thing is 
death ! 

And most of all, by lightning! where is my 
hawk ? 

O, they had charge to bring him after me, 
And here they come. Let’s meet them, Ca- 
therine. 

[Grower, stops and turns to look at Huon. 
ulriqk. 

He still grows better, madam. 
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COUNTESS. 

Who, sir? — O, 

The serf? — Why, Catherine, where’s your 
hawk? 

CATHERINE. 

I have lost it. 

COUNTESS. 

I hope the lightning has not struck him. 

After this incident the Countess is in 
an agony lest the world should discover 
her secret ; this is soon done, for Ulrick, 
like an ill-natured old court-gossip as he 
is, carries the tale to her father, the 
Duke. In a scene of great strength 
the Duke declares to Uuon that he shall 
either marry another woman or die. 
Huon becomes desperate, confesses his 
love for the Countess, and resolves to die 
rather than wed another — the Duke leaves 
him with the marriage contract before 
him to consider whether he will be con- 
tent to wed Catherine within the hour, 
or, die — for Catherine is the bride resolved 
on by his master. The Countess enters, 
and this scene of deep passion ensues. 


countess ( interposing ). 
Stop, Huon ! — What’s the matter ? 


HUON. 

Huon — Huon ! 

Didst thou say Huon — and with gentleness? 
Madam — my mistress — 1 am your slave ! — 1 
am nothing 
But the poor serf ! 


countess. 

See if that door is free 
From list’ners. 

iiuon ( going to the door ). 
There is no one here. 


countess. 

Come in, 

And shut it again. 

HUON. 

’Tis shut. 

countess. 

Now, what’s the matter 
With my father and you? 

HUON. 

He bade me sign that paper, 

And I refused. 

COUNTESS. 

huon. (hands the paper , and watches the 
Countess while she reads ). 

How her eye fastens on the writing — seems 
To grasp it, as her hand the paper ! What ! 
Did she start? She did! O, wherefore? — 
What is this ? 

Her sweet face, that just now was all a calm, 
Shows signs of brooding tempest! Yes, ’tis 
on — 

Lowers on her brow, and flashes on her 
cheek, 
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Like cloud and lightning. How her bosom 
heaves ! 

What makes it heave? She has let the pa- 
per drop, 

Yet there she stands as tho' she held it yet! 
And where but now all was astir — now, all 
Again is stillness ! Dare I speak to her? 

She is not like to faint— no — no— she 
breathes ! 

Her haughty spirit wakes in her again, 
Towering, alas, as ne'er it did before. 

countess (after a violent struggle , giving 
way). 

Iiuon, I die ! 

^ HUON. 

Heavens ! — Mercy ! 

countess (bursting into tears). 

It is over. 

Do not speak to me ! Let my tears flow on ! 

HUON. 

Flow they for me ? 

COUNTESB. 

I told you not to speak. 

IIUON. 

Sweet Heaven ! your voice is tears ; 

Your looks are tears; your air, your motions, 
all 

Are tears ! floods ! floods ! to those that course 
your cheeks, 

And fall more bright than diamonds on the 
hands 

Which now I clasp to thcc in supplication. 
That thou wilt deign this once vouchsafe me 
audience. 

To give my fatal passion vent before thee — 
For years pent up within my wretched 
breast — 

COUNTESS. 

Huon, peace — 

I know thou lov’st me. 


Thou know’st it, dost thou? 

And say’st it! — and mildly say’st it ! 

Not with a tone of scorn, not witli a threat, 
Nor accent yet of cold in difference 
For the poor serf, who, body, soul, and all, 
Not being worth a tithe of thee, yet dares 
To love thee ! — dares to wish for thee ! — yes, 
wish, 

Altho’ he knows thee out of reach of him, 
As the sun ! — as the stars — a million, million 
times 

Beyond the sun ! The poor despised serf, 
Despised of himself— of thcc— of every one — 
Thou see’st he loves thee, and thou deign’st 
to say it ! 

Say it with pity — with most tender pity ! 
Behold’st him kneeling at thy feet, and 
know’st 

The passion throws him there, and suffer’st 
him 

To stay there ! — Let him die there ! Let him 
die 

At thy feet! [Falls at her feet. 
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The Countess uses her power by mak- 
ing Huon sign the paper, and gives proof 
of her indifference to her suspicious father 
by insisting on witnessing the marriage 
of Huon with her favourite Catherine, 
that very night in the castle of die chapel. 
Huon obeys, and Catherine makes no 
objection; but, previously to the mar- 
riage, the Countess requests, that as the 
bride is already free, Huon may receive 
his emancipation from her father ; a very 
needful and important step. 

"When the parties return frort the mar- 
riage they find the Duke has died sud- 
denly, and the bride and bridegroom take 
advantage of the confusion to run away, — 
that is, from each other, as neither were 
willing parties to this scheme of wedlock. 
Then occurs a dead pause in the intere.si of 
the piece, and many weary scenes follow, 
which are only enlivened by the pre- 
sence of Catherine in her boy’s dress. 


SIR CONRAD. 

Well sir, what’s your news ? 

Where’s Catherine ? 

CATHERINE. 

Absorbed in solving, sir, 

A knotty point. 

SIR CONRAO. 

A knotty point ; wliat is’t ; 

CATHERINE. 

The measure of a lover’s patience, sir. 
sin otto. 

Docs she not come ? 


CATHERINE. 

Not till that point is solved. 

Now, could you solve it for her, she might 


come 


The sooner. 

SIR OTTO. 

’Tis an hour. 

SIR CONRAD. 

A day. 

SIR OTTO. 

A week. 

SIR CONRAD. 

A month. 

SIR OTTO. 

A year. 


CATHERINE (to SlR RUPERT). 


Will you not make n guess ? 

sir RurERT ( sighing ). 

It is a life ! 


CATHERINE. 

Can’t you go further, sir? 

Try if you can. Lovers do miracles : 

Tis said they do, I never saw them though, 
Nor met with those that did. 


At last it is announced, for the time 
embraces many months, that the absent 
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Huon has distinguished himself in the 
Hungarian war, and has become a great 
favourite with the reigning Empress. 
In short he follows in her suite to a tour- 
nament which is to decide the fate of the 
Countess : for the victor in the lists, by 
virtue of her father’s will, is to claim her 
hand, else must she retire to a convent. 
The Countess, who has been in a greater 
state of distress and perplexity, than 
could reasonably be expected at the ab- 
sence of Catherine’s husband, is now in 
an agony of jealousy of the Empress, 
who is surmised to be in love with Huon 
and meditating marriage with him. The 
Countess sends for Huon and positively 
courts him in an angry fashion, receiving 
very short answers. She then resolves 
to retire into a convent, and resigns her 
rank into the hands of the Empress ; 
during a scene conceived with talent, 
but too much diluted by words — at 
length, the Empress puts her out of pain, 
by informing her that she bad fixed 
upon the Countess for the bride of Iluon 
who is himself engaged in the tourna- 
ment, in the hopes of winning her, for 
he has now become knight and noble. His 
victory is supposed to be a very easy 
matter, as Huon had always overthrown 
his opponents. There is, however, as 
the proverb says, “ many a slip between 
the cup aud the lip and Huon think- 
ing more of his ladye-love than of his 
lance or his steed, is at this passage 
unhorsed by his rival, the Prince of Milan. 
A new distress now besets the lovers, and 
here an ingenious denouement shews itself 
very cleverly, yet it is as usual stiffed with 
words. The Countess cannot marry the 
victor in the tournament, because she is 
already the wife of another man ; for by 
the connivance of Catherine and the 
priest, she has married Huon in the 
chapel without liis being aware of the 
circumstance, for the Countess’ name 
was Catherine as well as that of her 
friend, both being veiled. This accounts 
for Catherine’s passive acquiescence in 
the marriage with Huon, which step, 
moreover, gave her an opportunity of 
further tormenting and proving Sir Ru- 
pert, to whom she now gives her hand, 
and thus the play ends, very happily. 

Its chief fault is being overburthened 
with verbiage ; and the play is far better 
on the stage, on this account, than in 
print. The dramatic author has, how- 
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ever, this advantage, that it is scarcely 
possible for it to appear on any stage, 
excepting the one to which it is devoted, 
without a reporter takes it down in short- 
hand. As it stands, it is an interesting 
poem, but no reader, however vivacious, 
could keep the attention of a party, alive, 
if it were read aloud from the printed 
copy, which we consider to be the grand 
test of dramatic worth, and which is, 
indeed, far more trying to the author 
than theatrical representation. It is our 
decided opinion that Mr. Knowles in- 
jures his dramatic reputation by suffering 
the play to be printed in its present wire- 
drawn state. It it, however, a drama of 
great merit, and though far from fault- 
less, will sustain the- high reputation its 
author has deservedly acquired. 


The Sea Captain , or the Birtkwright. A 
Drama in Five Acts, by the Author of 
the “ Lady of Lyons,” “ Richelieu,” &c. 

Saunders and Ottley. 

Our best dramatists have been active 
during the last year, and if they proceed 
with the spirit and genius which has 
marked their recent career, they will 
soon leave no just cause for lamentation 
over the degraded state of the English 
stage. Dramatic poetry has been list- 
ened to, and eagerly approved by the 
public on the boards of our theatres. 
The bad taste of the players has been as 
a snow-bed for the English drama during 
the last hall' century. They cut, they 
mangled, they patched Shakspeare ac- 
cording to their own devices ; they like- 
wise endeavoured to establish a mono- 
poly among themselves of dramatic 
authorship ; they got up tinsel shews 
and inane follies, till the public left them 
to amuse themselves, and authors of ge- 
nius left them to write for themselves. 
They have learned wisdom by bitter 
experience, but the tide of fashion is now 
flowing back to the theatres, and good 
and original dramas are now witnessed 
by audiences of refined taste. 

Sir Edward Bulwer’s Sea Captain has, 
on the other hand, been pursuing a 
prosperous course as an acting play: 
and it has now appealed to the bar 
of criticism for judgment, as a literary 
composition : for be it remembered that 
a drama, however successful it may be 
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on the boards, ranks not other than a 
clever pantomime, until it has been read 
and dispassionately considered by re- 
viewers. 

The scene of the present drama opens 
with the machinations of Sir Maurice 
Beevor — his attempts to cut off the life 
of a certain gallant Sea Captain, who is 
the hero of the play. Norman is known 
by Sir Maurice, although he does not 
himself kn#»w it, to be the true heir to 
the Earldom of Arundel. The time is 
in the ddys of Elizabeth (when by the 
way tli ere was both a real Earl and a 
real Baron of Arundel — historical cha- 
racters of some importance), the place, 
the coast of Devonshire. 

Sir Maurice is a cousin to Lady Arun- 
del, a countess in her own right, and 
(next to her acknowledged son) the os- 
tensible heir to her wealth and honours. 
Sir Maurice is well drawn with a dash 
of Luke in Massinger’s City, Madam, in 
his composition, but the character is not 
glaringly borrowed. 

The Lady Arundel, besides her spoilt 
wilful heir, the handsome Lord Ashdale, 
has another son by her first husband. 
This husband was a page of her fathers, 
whom she married in her early youth ; 
her son by him she never acknowledged, 
and, indeed, sent him away after her hus- 
band was murdered in the neighbouring 
chape, by the agency of the earl, her father, 
by the hand of Glaussen, a pirate, a person 
whose situation with the abducted heir, 
somewhat assimilates to that of Dirk 
Ilatterick and Harry Bertram. But if 
Glaussen hath not a tithe of the strength 
of his poet’s type ; yet, in justice, let us 
say that Norman is far superior in manly 
spirit and interest to Harry Bertram, 
Scott's nominal hero in Guy Mannering. 

Norman who is the abducted heir, 
comes in his vessel to the coast of Devon- 
shire to look after a fair girl who owns 
the somewhat affected name of Violet ; 
a young kinswoman of Lady Arundel 
and then resident with her. Norman 
has won the heart of Viola by saving 
her in one of his cruises from an Alge- 
rine. Young Lord Ashdale is in love, 
not very honourably, with his dependant 
cousin to the indignation of his lady mother. 
These are the situations of the principal 
persons when the play opens. Lord 
Ashdale’s passion for his cousin is defined 
in the following lines : 
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LADY ARUNDEL. 

My son, 

She is no bride for Arundel's young heir. 

A8HDALE. 

Who Bpoke of brides ? — Can we not gaze on 
Beauty 

Save by the torch of Hymen ? — To be gallant, 
Breathe out a score of sighs, or vows, or 
sonnets — 

Mirror the changes in that Heaven called 
“ Woman” — 

And smoothe our language t<^ a dainty 
sadness ; — 

All this— 

LADY ARUNDEL. * 

Is love ! 

AS1IDALE. 

No — No— amusement y mother. 

The first act sees Norman restored' to 
Violet ; in the second he is graciously 
received by Lady Arundel, who is much 
pleased to find that her protegee lias 
helped herself to another lover, and is 
not attached to her precious Ashdale. 
In the course of conversation during a 
scene arranged with great art and true 
dramatic skill, Captain Norman telling 
the adventures of his youth, unconsci- 
ously reveals to his unnatural mother 
that he is her living son, whom she had 
supposed to be dead, or unk in the 
lowest obscurity. Here the tragic pas- 
sion of the drama begins ; Lady Arundel 
is alarmed at finding that the cider 
brother of her spoilt darling, Lord Ash- 
dale, has not only returned, but is an 
inkling of the residence of the old priest 
Onslow, who had married her to her 
first husband and had the care of the 
boy, who holds, indeed, the proofs of his 
birth ; yet she is agonised at hearing the 
cruel sufferings which the murderous 
designs of Sir Maurice had entailed upon 
her disowned boy. This extract is a 
fine and strong specimen of the beauty 
of this scene. 

NORMAN. 

Day dawn’d, and glittering in the sun, be- 
hold 

A sail — a flag ! 

VIOLET. 

Well, well. 

NORMAN. 

It pass’d away, 

And saw me not. Noon, and then thirst and 
famine ; 

And, with parch’d lips, I call’d on death, and 
sought 

To wrench my limbs from the stiff cords that 
gnaw’d 
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Into the flesh, and drop into the deep ; 

And then methought I saw, beneath the 
clear 

And crystal lymph, a dark, swift-moving 
thing. 

With watchfhl glassy eyes, — the ocean-mon- 
ster 

That follows ships for prey. Then life once 
more 

Grew sweet, and with a strain’d and horrent 
gaze, 

And lifted hair, I floated on, till sense 
Grew dim and dimlier, and a terrible alee]) — 
In which still — still — those livid eyes met 
mine — 

Fell on me, and— 

violet. 

Go on ! 

NORMAN. 

I woke, and heard 
My native tongue. Kind looks were bent 
upon me : 

I lay on deck — escaped the ghastly death ; 
For God had watch’d the sleeper! 

While this is going on the old villain, 
Sir Maurice, is very earnestly employed 
making Ashdale jealous of Captain Nor- 
man. There is a good deal of humour 
and spirit in the character of the old 
miser ; traits which add infinitely to the 
near semblance of nature : the following 
morceau well illustrates this worthy : 

ASHDALE. 

Home, home, Anatomy, and drive 
The mice from thy larder. 

SIR MAURICE. 

Mice ! — Zounds, how can I 
Keep mice? — I can’t afford it — they were 
starved 

To death an age ago! — the last was found, 
Come Christmas three years, stretched beside 
a bone 

In that same larder — so consumed and worn 
By pious fast — ’twas awful to behold it ! 

I canonized its corpse in spirits of wine, 

And set it in the porch — a solemn warning 
To thieves and beggars. (Aside) Shall I 
be avenged — 

Shall I — for this ? Come, come my pretty 
Percy ; 

I’ll tell thee why thou strid’Bt about a lion : — 
Dogs would invade thy bone. This stranger 
loves 
Thy Violet. 

A8HDALE. 

Loves her ! 

SIR MAURICE. 

And will win her too — 
Unless I help thee — for (but mum ! — no word 
of it) 

Thy mother backs his suit. — Thou art no 
match 
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My innocent Percy, for a single woman ; 

But two*— a virgin and a widow — would 
Have made King Solomon himself a ninny. 

In the next act Gaussen, bribed by Sir 
Maurice, murders Onslow the priest, 
with the intention of robbing him of the 
proofs of Norman’s birth. Norman inter- 
rupts the murderer, but the priest only sur- 
vives long enough to resign to Norman the 
papers which prove his birthright. Nor- 
man has just agreed with Lady Arundel 
(who dreads the opposition of Ashdalc), 
to run away with Violet, and, after mar- 
rying her at the old chapel, by the 
means of his sea chaplain, to carry his 
wife on board his ship, and sail from the 
coast far from the pursuit of Lord Ash- 
dale ; but these papers reveal to Norman 
his birth, and confirm, what his early 
remembrance had already prompted, 
that Lady Arundel is his mother. He 
returns, in the fourth act, and seeks her, 
when a scene of great beauty ensues, in 
which Lady Arundel owns him for her 
son, but shudders at disinheriting her 
darling and revealing the crime of her 
father in murdering her first husband. 
Norman, satisfied at being owned by his 
mother, generously resigns the papers 
given by Onslow to her, and bids her 
farewell, meaning to take away Violet, 
and leave his mother and brother undis- 
turbed in their original position. 

In the next act a double plot is de- 
veloped, the which Sir Maurice, the mover 
of all the mischief, has prompted Lord 
Ash dale (who is exceedingly willing and 
desirous to marry Violet now she is on 
the point of being married to somebody 
else) to personate Norman in the dark, 
and marry Violet, while the old wretch 
has laid a plan to assassinate both bro- 
thers, if they should survive their jealous 
enmity and the strife which is likely to 
ensue, when both heirs being cut off, the 
old miser would be Earl of Arundel. 

Here follows a good deal of melo-dra- 
matic shuffling and scrambling in the 
dark and by torchlight, not very intelli- 
gible to a reader, but telling well to the 
eye and affording good stage effect. In 
the midst of this, Norman saves his bro- 
ther’s life, gets back his rightful love and 
kills Gaussen, who had previously killed 
Norman's father and the priest, besides 
tormenting him in his youth ; truly 
Gaussen wanted killing a long time 
before. 
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Then comes a beautiful and affecting 
eclaircis8ement between the brothers : 
we have not, however, room for the 
whole of this scene, but it is calculated 
to give extreme pleasure to readers of 
taste, 

I-ADY ARUNDEL. 

Approach, 

Percy, my son ! — Lord Ashdale now no 
more — 

Behold thy brother! Ay, the conscience 
wrings 

Out truth at last : — Thine elder, the sole heir 
To this iljjiated house ! 

ASHDALE. 

lliis is delirium ! 

LADY ARUNDEL. 

It is not so, irreverent one ! Here, Arthur, 
Into thy hands I do restore the proofs 
That re-assert thy rights — my eldest born, 

By long-conceal’d, but holiest wedlock with 
Arthur Le Mesnil ! To his breast, my Percy ! 
There is none nobler ! 

NORMAN. 

Wilt thou not, my brother ? 
Whatc’er is mine 


ASHDALE. 

Is thine — And dost thou deem 

That 1 will fawn, a beggar, on thy bounty ? 

Lackey thy heels, and crawl for crumbs that 
fall 

From the rich, bounteous, elder brother’s 
board ? 

Ha, ha! I’d rather couch with the wild 
hoar, 

And starve on acorns, than the world should 
cry, 

“ See once proud Ashdale, the meek younger 
brother!” 


LADY ARUNDEL. 

Percy, my best-loved! 


ASHDALE. 

Mother, is it so? 

Say that thou didst but sport upon my pride. 
That thou would’st try me ! Speak ! 


LADY ARUNDEL. 


It is the truth ! 


Alas, alas, 


ASHDALE. 

All is unravell’d now ! 

I .ask no proofs — thy looks suffice for proof! 
1 will not hear a tale, perhaps of shame ! 

So, a long farewell, mother ! 


LADY ARUNDEL. 

Do not leave me ! 

Oh, do not letive me! Think how I have 
loved thee ! 

How, for thy sake, I sinn’d against mv soul, 
And veil’d, and harr'd, and would have 
crush’d his rights, 

All, all for thee ! 
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violet f timidly J. 

We arc young — we love each other; 
We do not want title and gold, my Norman ! 

LADY ARUNDEL. 

Say you forgive — and yet, what have you to 
pardon ? 

ASHDALE. 

Everything, madam. Had you shaped my 
youth 

Unto the pauper lot which waits me now, 

J had not nursed desires, and pamper’d wants, 
Into a second nature : my good sward, 

And my free heart, the genii of my for- 
tunes. 

Oh, thou hast wrong’d me foully ! 

NORM AN. 

Shame, boy, shame ! 
Dost thou with ruthless and ungrateful taunts 
Answer these agonizing tears ! Ah, mother, 

1 loved thee more than he docs ! — Thou re • 
pentest ! 

Thou tak’st her hand ! — Forgive him ! 

( Solemnly ) 

My father dead ! 

f never saw thee living ; but methinks 
Thy presence fills my soul ! — Poor trembling 
mourner ! 

If, as J feel, that low-born father loved thee 
Not for thy gold and lands — from yonder 
grave 

Ilis spirit would chide the son who for such 
gauds 

Would make the bond and pledge of the love 
he bore thee 

A source of shame and sorrow — not of so- 
lace ! 

Hear him then speak in me ! — as lightly as 
I, from this mantle, shake the glistening dews, 
So my soul shakes off the unwholesome 
thoughts 

Born of the clod and earth. — 

( Goes to the torches.) 

Look ye — all dead ! 

My sire — the priest — all who attest my rights! 
With a calm hand, unto this flame I yield 
What next, these scrolls! — and as the fire 
consumes them, 

So wither all that henceforth can dismay 
Or haunt thy heart, my mother ! — 

Sir Maurice, disappointed of his mur- 
derous intentions, retires to meet dis- 
grace and destitution, while Norman, 
after destroying the proofs of liis birth, 
receives Violet as liis wife with a large 
portion, and Lord Ash dale remains in 
possession of his heirship with his mother’s 
honour unscathed, and every body as 
happy as can be reasonably expected. 

And thus ends a fine spirited drama 
which well deserves to be successful. 
The sentiments, unlike some of those in 
Bulwcr’s novels, are right-hearted, frank, 
and manly ; indeed, there cannot he a 
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fault found with the moral of the drama, 
which abounds in beautiful poetry as well 
as stirring situations. The great faults 
of Richelieu and La Vallicrc are avoided ; 
these were comprised in prosaic meta- 
physical speeches, rivalling in length 
those of Voltaire’s Alzirc. Bulwer has 
greatly improved in the colloquial de- 
partment of his profession os a dramatist. 
We think it was an error in taste to 
appropriate to mere fiction such an his- 
torical name as Arundel was, in the 
reign of Elizabeth. All the real old 
nobility of England, whether they be 
titled or untitled, who are allied to the 
great stems of Howard and Wardour, 
cannot witness this play without finding 
it greatly divested of the deception which 
is likely to arise from this circumstance. 
Such a mistake is natural enough to a 
parvenu author, but not to one sprung 
from a good manorial county family as 
Bulwer is. English county maps fur- 
nish so many well -sounding unappropri- 
ated names and titles, fitting rather noted 
places than noted personages, that it is 
absurd in fictionists to seize upon real 
names ; and when those names were 
possessed by noted historical characters 
in the same era which has been appro- 
priated by a popular play or novel writer, 
a double confusion takes place in the 
minds of the readers, and perhaps a still 
more fatal misapprehension in those of 
spectators. 

For the rest, the historical costume of 
the times is well preserved. Norman is 
the real sea captain of the days of Eliza- 
beth — more privateer than naval officer 
witli a roving commission, which was 
very apt to gain for him the name of 
piracy from the enemies of the Virgin 
Queen. Such was the sea captain of 
Elizabeth’s era, and the more generous 
features of the character are well defined 
by Bulwer in Norman, who is, with the 
exception of his unreasonable fit of pee- 
vishness and jealousy in the concluding 
scene, a character almost perfect. 

There is considerable strength thrown 
into the character of Lady Arundel, who 
is thus described by Violet : — 

You know not 

The Dame of Arundel — her name has terror ! 
M en whisper sorcery where her dark eye falls ; 
Her lonely lamp outlives Night’s latest star, 
And o’er her beauty some dark memory 
glooms, 
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Too proud for penitence — loo stern for sor- 
row — 

Ah ! my lost father ! — 

Violet herself is a very pretty, well 
behaved damsel, with no faults at all. 

The four distinct characters are, Sir 
Maurice, Lady Arundel, and the two 
brothers, Norman and Ashdale. 

Sir Edward Bulwer has now seized 
the true tone of the drama ; and if he 
would keep up to the pitch, let him not 
write too speedily for his strength. * 

Chemistry no Mystery . By John Scoffekn. 

We have had great satisfaction in pe- 
rusing this pretty practical book, the most 
agreeable and entertaining of any scienti- 
fic work ever offered to the juvenile public. 
It is replete with curious anecdotes and 
clever experiments, and admirably adapted 
for a Christmas present, for * the rising’ ge- 
neration. We select this from its many 
well illustrated and useful experiments, 

“ Most of you, I dare say, have seen nitric 
acid, or aquafortis, although you may be un- 
acquainted with the method of preparing it. 
Tnto a lialf-pint stoppered glass retort 1 put 
about lialf-an-ounce of saltpetre, the chemi- 
cal name for which is nitrate of potash, and 
I pour upon it half-an-once, by weight, of 
strong oil-of-vitriol, which, in chemical lan- 
guage is called sulphuric acid. I ww place 
the retort upon a chemical stand, and put 
its neck into a clean Florence flask. 

The retort must he made hot and the 
flask, or receiver, keep very cool. For the 
purpose of applying heat f shall use a spirit 
lamp ; and 1 think the host way of keeping 
the receiver cool is to cover it with blotting 
paper, which is preserved wet by the con- 
tinual dripping of cold water. It does not 
matter how this water is made to drop : I 
might effect it by squeezing over the flask a 
wet sponge; but the most convenient me- 
thod is to place above it a funnel, into the 
neck of which is inserted a notched cork, 
and which is filled with water ; by this little 
contrivance the flask may be preserved quite 
cold. 

I now apply to the retort the flame of a 
spirit-lamp, and in a very few minutes 
nitric acid, or aquafortis will condense in the 
flask. 

Suppose we now have the theory of the 
process. Saltpetre, or nitrate of potash, is 
composed of nitric acid and potash ; oil-of- 
vitriol, of sulpuric acid and water : sul- 
phuric acid takes away the potash to form 
sulphate of potash, and nitric acid passes 
over in combination with water. Aquafortis 
and nitric acid, then, are only two names for 
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the same tiling, or, to speak more correctly, 
aquafortis is nitic acid, combined with wa- 
ter.* 

There has now passed over as much ni- 
tric acid as is necessary for our purpose, 
and we will proceed with it to try some of its 
properties. 

In the first place, then, I wish you to ob- 
serve it is very nearly colourless : the aqua- 
fortis of commerce, I grant, sometimes ap- 
pears red, but this is owing to ail impurity ; 
we have succeeded in manufacturing a purer 
article. I wish you also to remark that 
nitric acid has a very strong and penetrating 
smell, t 

1 now dip into this acid a piece of blue 
litmus paper, which you observe is imme- 
diately reddened : this is a test for acids in 
general, most of which redden litmus paper. 

Here is a little crystal of a substance 
called morphia , on which I drop some nitric 
acid ; see now red the morphia becomes. 

I have, unintentionally, spilt a little of 
this acid on my finger, which will soon be 
stained yellow in consequence : this staining 
of substances yellow is, indeed, very cha- 
racteristic of nitric acid, and sometimes ap- 
plied to purposes which arc exceedingly 
useful. Have you not observed those yel- 
low borders which surround baize table-co- 
vers/ they are produced by the action of 
nitric acid. 

1 now drop a little of the acid on a piece 
of copper, and red fumes immediately ap- 
pear. 

You would then be certain that a liquid 
was nitric acid if it stained animal substances 
yellow, reddened morphia, and produced red 
fumes when dropped upon copper. 

Nitric acid is a substance of great im- 
portance : it is used very largely in medicine 
and the arts; and without it the scientific 
chemist would be unable to conduct some of 
of his most important operations. 

The volume is got up very nicely, and 
is full of useful wood cuts, the Laughing 
Gas is illustrated by Cruikshank, but the 
little vignette is still droller, representing 
a giant and dwarf forced out of their booth 
at a fair by the mischief of a boy who had 
put in the poor giant’s den a basin of 
sulphuretted gas, the smell of which drove 
the giant and the dwarf from their pro- 
fessional retirement and they came out 
holding their noses, into the open fair, 
so that all the fair-goers saw them for 
nothing. 


* It is impossible to obtain nitric acid in an 
isolated form. It must be combined with some- 
thing, or else it cannot exist : this something , may 
he water. Consequently, aquafortis is the sim- 
plest form under which we can obtain nitric 
acid, being a union of the actual acid and water. 
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Edgina , An Historical Poem by J. B 
Woubell. 

An nnaffected admiration for virtue 
seems a leading principle in the mind of 
the author of Edgina, and when this is 
the case, the critical pen must needs be 
disarmed of at least half its severity. 
The faults of the poem are those of in- 
experience, for it is, probably, a first 
attempt. The *story is founded on the 
Jove of the heir of our great Alfred for 
a shepherd girl, an historical fact, at 
once very interesting and little ft n own. 
Our young author is too fond of classical 
allusions and invocations of the name of 
Phoebus and other divinities of Greece 
and Rome, not very familiar to Saxon 
peasant-girls ! nor has he the slightest 
knowledge of historical costume, or the 
manners and usages of our Anglo Saxon 
ancestors. Strange liberties are like- 
wise taken with our language — who'n 
for who in , and men als lor menials, look 
as incomprehensibly as the sound ; such 
errors must be amended before we can 
offer an extract from any poem. 


A Catechism of the Sat and History of Man , 
By James Nicol. Oliver and Boyd. 

The deductions in this little work are 
clear and rational ; it is calculated to 
awaken the human intellect, and, at the 
same time, has the high merit of ab- 
staining from wild theory, for it proceeds 
hand in hand with facts. The following 
specimen substantiates our observation, 
and is a good sample of the publica- 
tion : — 

Q . When is it probable that man first 
appeared on the earth ? 

A. Sacred and profane history and several 
natural phenomena combine in proving that 
this is a very recent event. 

Q. How is this shown by profane history? 

A. Notwithstanding the extravagant chron- 
ology of some nations, as the Egyptians, 
Chinese, and Hindoos, their true or well- 
authenticated history does not extend far- 
ther back than three or four hundred years, 
when we find them just emerging from bar- 
bariim, and laying the foundation of fixed 
societies and kingdoms. 

Q. Is this confirmed by the history of art 
and science ? 

A . It is; on going back for about the 
same interval, we observe them in the first 
rude and imperfect condition, proving their 
very recent origin. 
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Q. Are there riny geological foots confir- 
matory of the modern creation of man ? 

A. We have strong negative evidence of 
this fact, no remains of man occurring ex- 
cept in the most recent geological forma- 
tions, whilst those of several existing species 
and genera of animals are found m a far 
earlier part of the series. 

Q. May not the bones of men have de- 
cayed more easily and rapidly than those of 
other animals ? 

A. No ; in old battle fields they are 
equtdly fresh and strong with those of the 
horfts slain at the same time. 


Henry of Guise, or the States of lllois. In 
3 vols. ByCi. R. James. Longman & Co. 

We are glad to meet Mr. James once 
more on the old chivalresque ground 
where lie won his first fame. His sub- 
ject is the famous Duke of Guise, the 
leader of the league in the sixteenth 
century ; but hero, as he undoubtedly 
was, we own that his share in the black 
day of St. Bartholomew prevents our 
taking that interest in him which the 
great qualities he manifested in every 
other scene of his eventful life would 
have imperatively commanded. This 
only stain on the memory of Guise is 
not included within the limits of Mr. 
James’s story, for it commences with the 
latter years of Henry HI., when Guise 
was pursuing a career of glory, and, we 
think, inclined to a course of honest 
patriotism. Mr. James evidently views 
the character of this great man in the 
same light, and urges as a proof, in his 
preface, the abstinence of Guise from 
seizing the crown when it tottered on the 
head of the insane Henry III. If Mr. 
James had remembered that the House 
of Lorraine were the elder representa- 
tives of the line of Charlemagne, a point 
which they and the line of Capel never 
forgot, this line of conduct would have 
appeared still more magnanimous in 
Henry of Guise. 

The ostensible romance hangs on the 
adventures of Marie de Clairvant, a sup- 
posed great niece of the Duke of Guise, 
who is rescued from the German bands 
of the Huguenots by Charles de Mont- 
sereau, a younger brother of a noble 
French house, who with his brother and 
tutor all fall in love witli the fair Marie, 
and contend very earnestly through the 
story, for the possessibn of her hand, till 
the murder of Guise terminates at once 
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the romance, and decides the fate of the 
lovers, and very happily for Marie is 
married to the man of her choice. We 
will not further anticipate die interest 
created for the reader, excepting to say 
that, whenever Henxy of Guise, or his 
unhappy kinsman Henry III. appear on 
the stage, the scenes are always ex- 
tremely lively and attractive. Henry III. 
owed all his excentricities and follies to 
a brain fever, so violent as to deprive 
him for many days of his reason, #and 
from which, unfortunately for France, he 
recovered, with his fine mind a wreck. 
This Historical fact Mr. James has not 
noted , nor was he forced to do so, as he 
was not writing a memoir. The follow- 
ing morceau is a true transcript of the 
conqueror of Yamac and Moncontour 
after this dark cloud had passed over his 
mind. In fact, Sully declares that 
Henry III. usually received his visitors 
in private, with a basket of little puppies 
slung round his neck. There can be no 
doubt lie was not only morally but phy- 
sically insane. 

“ But above all, do not let him forget the 
crowns, Villequier. Let them bo prepared. 
— Nay, smile not, I have a scheme fdr the 
purpose, which will mature itself in time. 
But no good plan should ever he buried, 
and it should always be formed of elements 
as ductile as warm wax, that it may fix itself 
into the mould of circumstances. It will 
mature itself in time, Villequier; it will 
mature itself in time. But now to this terri- 
ble business." 

“Pray, Sire, what is that?" demanded 
Villequier with some alarm, for since his 
arrival at Blois, Henry had shown so much 
more activity and application to serious 
matters, that even his favourite had forgotten 
his character. “ Pray what terrible business 
does your Majesty speak of?" 

“ Have you not heard," exclaimed the 
King, “ have you not heard, that the boat 
was upset in coming down the Loire — the 
boat with the’parrots and monkeys ; and my 
great beautiful black ape, Jlidolin-din-din, 
was nearly drowned, and has caught such a 
cold, that it is feared he will die ! — Sweet 
creature, he is a beauty, and in his woollen 
nightcap and long gown, is not all unlike 
my mother. Poor fellow, have you npt 
heard him couching in the room beyond ? 
1 must go and give him some confection of 
quinces.” 

The most pleasing scene from the 
purely imaginative portion of the ro- 
mance is the purchase of the page lgnati, 
by Charles dc Monsoreau ; as, this corn- 
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prises a song peculiarly available for mu- 
sical purposes we make it our principal 
extract. 

The party which now approached con- 
sisted of two men, a woman, and a boy. 
The two men were ferocious-looking persons 
enough, with dresses of gay colours, em- 
broidered with tinsel, and each bearing in 
his girdle a dagger, the meretricious orna- 
ments of which seemed adopted for the pur- 
pose of persuading people that it was tnere 
only for * show, though in reality the sharp 
broad blade of highly- tempered steel was 
very ws'l calculated to effect any murderous 
purpose. The woman had once, perhaps, 
been pretty, and her now decked out charms, 
blighted perhaps by vice as much as faded 
by time, with every ornament within her 
reach. The boy, however, was the person- 
age of the group certainly the most interest- 
ing. He preceded his brethren along the 
street, playing on a small pipe, from which 
he produced most exquisite sounds ; while a 
small spaniel dog ran on before him, and 
from time to time stood upon liis hind legs, 
much to the amusement of the children and 
women that followed the musicians. 

The truth is, the whole band had been 
lodging at tlie other end of the village, in 
one of those little public houses called, in 
those days, Replies ; but bearing of the ar- 
rival of a body of gay cavaliers at the larger 
inn, they were coming up in haste to see 
how many sous their music could extract 
from the pockets of the troop. The two 
older men and the woman were pushing in 
at once into the auberge, without taking any 
note of the young Count de Logeres, whom 
they looked upon as a mere idler at an inn- 
door ; but the boy stopped, and, uncovering 
his dark curly head, gazed for a moment in 
the count’s face, with eyes full of fire and 
intelligence. 

He had scarcely paused a moment, how- 
ever, when one of the men returning, 
caught hint violently by the arm, exqjaim- 
ing, “ What are you lingering for, idle 
fool?" and struck him a blow upon the face 
with the open hand, which left the print of 
liis fingers upon the boy’s young clieek. 
The boy neither wept nor complained, but 
stood with his hands by his sides, a dark and 
bitter frown upon his brow, and a flashing 
fire in his eye, which showed thut his pas- 
sive calmness proceeded from no want of 
indignant sensibility to the injury. The 
blow might very likely have been repeated, 
had not the man’s eye, at that moment, 
fallen upon Charles of Montsoreau, * and 
perceived in his countenance a look of angry 
indignation, while his apparel and bearing 
at once showed that he was superior to the 
party whom the .musiciuns had met with 
within. 

“ Come in, lgnati," cried the musician, 
with somewhat of a foreign accent; “ either 
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play dn ymt mpe ft tiw gentleman here, ear 
ewe and help lie to sing to the company 
within doors . 11 

“ I will not go it,” said t|ie boy, “ unless 
you make me ; but I will sing the gentleman 
a song here, if he likes it . 11 

“ Ay, do, do,” said the man ; “ sing him 
that Gaillard song with the chorus.” 

“ I am in no mood, my poor boy,” said 
Charles of Montsoreau, “ to take pleasure 
in your music. My heart is too sad for 
your gay sounds. There is something for 
you, however. Go in, and sfhg to the 
lighter hearts within.” 

And giving him a small piece $f money, 
he was turning uway; hut the boy drew 
closer to him, and looking up in his face 
with a sweet and kindly smile, pressed him 
to hear his music. 

“Oh let me sing to you,” he said, “let 
me sing to you, noble gentleman. You 
don't know what music can do for a sad 
heart. It often makes mine less heavy; 
and 1 will choose you a song, where even 
•lie gay words are sad, so that they shall not 
he harsh to the most sorrowful ear.” 

“ Well, my good boy,” replied the count, 
“ if you must sing, let it be so ; but you 
must expect, me to listen but lightly, for 1 
have many things to think of.” 

The hoy instantly laid down his pipe on a 
bench by the door, and lifting his two hands 
gracefully, which had before been clasped 
together, lie looked up for a minute to the 
sky, and then began his song, as follows : — 

S O N G. 

Gu6, gu6, well-a-day ! 

Dost thou remember brighter hours 
Shining upon thy happy way, 

Like morning sunshine upon dewy flowers? 
Oh, join my lay, 

And with me say, 

Gut*, gu6, wcll-a-day ! 

Gu6, gue, wcll-a-day ! 

lias fortune’s favour left thee 
(Rbbing fast away), 

Like stranded vessel by a summer sea ? 

Oh, join my lay, 

And with ine say, 

Gu6, gu6, well-a-day ! 

Gu6, gu6, wcll-a-day ! 

Have the .eyes that once were smiling 
Now learnt to stray, 

Other hearts as fond as thine beguiling ? 
Then join my lay, 

And with me say, 

Gu6, gu6, well-a-day ! 

Gu6, gu£, well-a-day ! 

Has love's blossom suffered blight 
’Neatli misfortune grey, 

Like flow’rs in the frost of a wintry night ? 
Oh, join my lay, 

And with me say, 

Gue, gu6, well-a-day ! 
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dent corruption of An I ftjiaa ywti, 
ing woe k an explanation Mr. 
not to have left us to make, as flmt know- 
ledge adds much to the beauty and sense 
of die lyric. PfobaWy the author picked 
up his harmonious burden in the south 
of France without thinking of tracing its 
corrupted state. 

The romance prooceeds through many 
a powerful scene to its climax in the 
d§atli of the hero of Guise* this is Mr. 
James’ version of that celebrated scene. 

A moment or two after, he took a turn or 
two up and down the room, and seemed 
perfectly recovered ; and as he was about- to 
resume his seat, the door of the passage 
le^iing to tin king's chamber was opened, 
and the secretary of state, Revol, entered, 
saying, “ Monseigneur, his Majesty wishes 
to speak a word with your highness before 
the business of the council commences. 
You will find him in the old cabinet to the 
left.” 

Revol was as pale as dcutli. But the Duke 
of Guise took not the slightest notice; and, 
passing through the door, which St. Prix 
held open for him and closed after him, ho 
advanced towards the chamber of the King. 

On entering it, he saw Laugnac seated 
upon the coffer at the farther end of the 
room; and he remarked, with an angry 
frown, that the king’s attendant did not rise 
when he entered. lie said nothing, how- 
ever, but turned towards the door of the old 
cabinet, which was too low to suffer him to 
pass without bowing his head. He accord- 
ingly stooped for the purpose ; and, raising 
the tapestry with his left hand, while he 
held his hat in the right, he passed on. 

He had scarcely taken a step into ,lu» 
cabinet, however, when he at once saw se- 
veral men in arms standing round. At the 
same moment there was a sound close to 
him ; and, springing from behind the arrast 
a fierce and powerful man, named St. Mu- 
lines, rushed upon him. 

The Duke dropped his hat, and moved his 
hand towards his sword; but at the same 
moment some one seized the hilt with both 
hands, and St. Malines struck him u blow 
with a knife over the left shoulder, burying 
the weapon in his bosom. 

Another and another blow succeeded from 
the bands of those around him : the blood 
rushed up into his mouth and throat ; but 
still, with prodigious power, he seized two of 
those who were assailing him, and dashing 
them headlong to the ground, exclaiming at 
the same time, “ Ah, traitors!” 

Rushing towards the door, he dragged 
another along with him into the chamber of 
the king, and seeing Laugnac still there, 
and marking him as the instigator of his 
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murder, with a brow awful in the struggle of 
the strong spirit against the power of death, 
with hands clenched, and teeth set, he dart- 
ed towards him. 

Ere he had taken two steps, however, his 
brain reeled, his eyes lost tneir sight, and 
Laugnnc starting up, saw, by the fearful 
swimming of those visionless orbs, that the 
terrible deed was fully accomplished, that the 
life of Guise was at an end; and though 
the Duke still rushed forward upon him with 
the convulsive impulse of his last sensation, 
the captain of tlie qunrnnte-cinq did not 
even unsheath his sword, but merely strrnjk 
him a light blow with the weapon in the 
scabbard, and Guise fell headlong on the 
carpet by the king’s bedside. 

The sound of that deep heavy fall was 
enough, and Henry, coining forth from the 
cabinet, gazed for several minutes earnestly 
upon the dead man, while the dark blflod 
rushed forth, and formed a pool round the 
monarch's feet. 

The countenance of every one there pre- 
sent, lips and cheek alike, were as white us 
parchment, and for two or three minutes 
not a word was spoken, till at length the 
King exclaimed, “ What a height he was ! 
lie seems to me taller even dead than 
living!” 

Then setting his foot upon the dead man’s 
neck, he cruelly repeated the cruel words 
which Guise himself had used at the death 
of Coligny, “ Venomous beast, thou shnlt 
spit forth no more poison |” 

Henry’s real words were “ Mon Die a 
main II eat grand!" which we always 
considered as inspired more by the men- 
tal grandeur of expression even in death, 
than the corporeal height of the mur- 
dered Guise. Dumas, in liis view of the 
antiquities ,of Blois, mentions that the 
huge fire-place is still pointed out where, 
after the murder, the bodies of the Duke 
of Guise and his brother were consumed. 

But the power of executing sketches 
of a picturesque age is not James’ only 
excellence the fabric of his work is always 
good and pure ; no startling prohibition 
is ever laid on his volumes by those who 
wish well to the young and innocent. 
Sometimes his speeches may be too 
lengthy and his narrative heavy, for these 
are the infirmities of his style, although 
less apparent in this work than in any 
of his preceding ones; but there lurks 
no thorn, no sting among his brilliant 
and attractive passages — all is noble- 
minded and upwriglit in sentiment, no 
insidious shaft is ever aimed at the moral 
influence of virtue in woman over the 
heart and conduct ofman as is so frequently 
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apparent in the works of Byron and 
Bulwer. Had Mr. James never written 
anything excepting this true and beauti- 
ful apothegm he would deserve for ever 
to be considered as the friend of the 
female sex. 

The mind of a pure and high-souled 
woman is the most terrible touchstone which 
the conversation of any man can meet with. 
If there be baser matter in it, however 
strong and specious may be the gilding, that 
test is sure to discover it. We mistake, 
greatly, I am sure, when we think that the 
simplicity* of innocence deprives us of the 
power of detecting evil. Vve may know its 
existence, though we do not know its par- 
ticular nature, and our own purity, like 
Ithuriel's spear, detects the demon under 
whatever shape he lurk. 

With this justly earned praise wc bid 
him, for a season, again farewell. 

The Encyclopaedia of Field Sports. By 
Dei. a man Blaine. Part I. 

This work, executed with great skill and 
research, combines directions for catching 
and killing all sorts of creatures, whether 
in heaven or on the eartli beneath, or in 
the waters under the eartli, as well as a 
valuable and entertaining digest of zoo- 
logy. Thus, those who would learn to 
catch prey are insensibly led to a know- 
ledge of natural history. In a word, we 
have no doubt of the success of the En- 
cyctypocdia of Field Sports, if it progresses 
with the talent herein displayed. It is 
illustrated with innumerable maVginal 
wood cuts, representing as well the ani- 
mals as the best modes of capturing 
them. 

The Comic Almanack for 1840. Tilt. 

The Comic Almanack is the only true 
comic annual that ever was devised and 
executed, for its very nature and plan 
gives that variety the want of which to 
our minds threw a cape over Hood, and 
began to make it hang heavy. But what 
with the follies and fashionable manias 
of the last year, and the anticipations of 
the next, the Comic Almanack is a 
genuine magazine of fun ; nothing is 
forced — all is downright hearty laughter. 
A leaf of odds and ends every month 
gives enough of miscellaneous drolleries, 
and the best illustration by the way 
appertains to this department. One at 
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least is a genuine Cruickshank ; this is 
the Law-court — November ; in the 
others, though possessing much comic 
merit, and particularly in execution, we 
do not recognise the sharp quaint touches 
ef the inimitable George ; he has certainly 
not put them on the block himself. We 
say we like the little bits illustrating the 
miscellaneous drolleries much better than 
the rest. Lord Brougham’s wig and 
gown and block flying away iif fiendish 
guise is a neat caricature of himself; 
and the fun in the first leaf is ^orth the 
price of the book. It is devoted to the 
Dog Act. We give a selection from the 
lyric as a specimen of the clever way in 
which the whole is handled : — 

It is a bully mouth, whose vapouring flies 
Wherever man is found, or woman walks ; 
An equal favourer of dis -guise and Guys, 
Assassin patron both of knives and Faukes ! 

Densely impervious is its dark-winged air, 
Driver of soot from roofs and chimney 
stacks ; 

London its fort — it is accounted there 
The Great Emancipator of the blacks ! 

Smoke is its sister, and assister too ; 

Protean creature, taking every form, — 
Nqw gently rising front an Irish stew, 

Now rushing from a steamer in a storm ! 

Smoke ; lo ! it curlctli from the Mceshain fine, 
Say it dissolves — so is mere sham to boot — 
Clearly rw-cended from the female line, 

At all events it comes from a she root ! 

Now r it runs up a pipe, with odorous charms, 
Bringing effluvia from the flue : who dips 
In heraldry, will see its coat of arms 

Should bear the barber's motto of “ Eclipse. ' ’ 

Smoke will have sway ; a very dingy yoke 
It keeps us under, and 'tis time we broke it ; 
Alas ! we can’t, and e’en our very joke, 
Reader, we find is nothing till you smoke it. 

Smoke and November, then, go hand in hand, 
Till time dismiss them thro’ his “ chaos” 
gates; 

Time is a man of taste, he clears the land, 
And just like smoke itself — he vapour hates ! 

The little black wood cuts are capital ; 
the Speaker of the House of Commons 
is dismissing the truck petition with a 
suitable kick, while a cdunter petition in 
another little diamond of a design, is 
humbly presented by one of the canine 
community, who is making pendant paws 
in a most supplicating attitude. 


* Sir Walter Scott (modestly confessed by the 
author). 
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The hieroglyphic is truly delightful ; 
our Queen Victoria is sitting in glory, 
with an arrow in her heart just shot by a 
mustachised cupid (who, by the way, is 
not to be compared to some American 
cupids we have just seen in Mr. Hervicus’ 
portfolio) ; all the constellations are kick- 
ing up a real row of joy with piping and 
dancing ; other cupids are making a fire 
with a great heap of hearts, burning dis- 
cord and all our national quarrels, while 
an imp of exceeding drollery represent- 
ing Jack Frost is warming himBelf by 
the fire, — we do not see but what the 
hieroglyphic of the inimitable George is 
as likely to prove prophetic for the 
coming year as the dolorous one put 
forth by the superannuated Moore’s 
Almanac. It certainly will if all the 
world arc put in as good humour as we 
have been by the fun of this almanac. 
The principal tale is continued through 
twelve scenes ; it is in Hood’s best style ; 
a real lively story, in which the late 
tournament and many other manias of 
the last year are agreeably satirised. 
Altogether the Comic Almanac is a capi- 
tal hit for 1840. 


Nothings . — By E. Dabby, Jun. — Chur ton. 
With a degree of modesty really unusual 
in a more than uncommonly egotistical 
era, the author of this very pleasing 
collection of popms has named his vo- 
lume ““ Nothings but we can assure 
the world, (which has, by-the-bye, met 
with several of them in our pages) that 
they will find among its contents several 
very agreeable somethings. It is diffi- 
cult to select the flowers of this volume 
without repeating poems which we have 
previously printed, for the volume is 
chiefly gathered from the author’s con- 
tributions to our magazine. The com- 
mencing stanzas will, however, at the 
same time, prove the merits of the work, 
and present a pleasing lyric, new to our 
readers. 

LGVE — A SONG. 

Oh ! say not love is but a name, 

A flower that ne’er on earth can blossom ; 
Oh ! say not love's too pure a flame 
To burn within a mortal bosom. 

A portion of its brightness, lent 

From the great Fount of Light above, 

To cheer our pilgrimage is sent : 

“ For love is Heaven and Heaven is love.”* 
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Oli ! say not love is like a star * 

That sliineth only to betray ; 

A light that glimmers from afar 
To lead our wandering steps astray, 

No, holy love — the gift of Heaven — 
(Brooding as o'er her nest the dove) 

To woman's saintly soul is given : 

“ For love is Heaven and Heaven is love." 

Oh ! sa y not love is but a dream, 

A wish, a phantasy elvsian, 

Which on our sleeping thoughts doth gleam. 

Oh, no— -’it not an empty vision : 

It lives, on earth, in woman's breast, 

Lives, brighter still, in Heaven above, 

And lights the realms of endless rest. — 

“ For love in Heaven and Heaven is love.” 

As a song-writer, Mr. Darby de- 
serves, and we think will attain, distinc- 
tion. His lines hkvc that melody and 
musicnl arrangement so easily adapted to 
notes ; his lyric to a pale beauty is a 
proof of our assertion ; but there is a 
thought in the second verse we should 
not like to see transferred to our pages, 
which would not dispose us to view even 
the freedoms of the magnificent muse 
of Moore with indulgence. 

Pocket Diary for 1 840. Under this title 
to public acceptance, The National E n (line- 
men t and Asm trance Company , in Arthur 
street, west, London Bridge, where copies 
may be obtained, have provided, in due mer- 
cantile form, a blank diary, having only the 
days of the month and week mentioned, as 
a pocket companion during the year. As a 
little gift, this is a present acceptably and 
usefully arranged ; hut it jp rendered valua- 
ble to the public by having the tables of the 
Society’s assurance clearly and comprehen- 
sively arranged; essays upon assurance, 
&c. ; tables of the general mortality of all 
mankind, &c. &c. ; that we assure all our 
readers, that in asking for the favor of co- 
pies, they will greatly content themselves in 
all the business affairs of home outlay and 
transaction, as well .as in the important 
matters of assurance generally. 

b A new explanatory , astronomical , commer- 
cial, and general Almanack. Harvey and 
Darton. This little Almanack fully sustains 
the extensive range of its title. It is valua- 
ble for its chronological tables of fasts and 
festivals,' and great events of past times; 
deduces its observations from the honest ob- 
servations of able astrologers, and is wholly 
free from that most uuackish, and, to say the 
very least of it, intollerable nonsense, pre- 
diction. The table of the kings and queens 
of England will at this time be accessible, 
without delaying the justly-earned praises to 
which the publishers are entitled. Before a 
penny be thrown away upon trash (n sad en- 
couragement to the venders,) let this which 
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costs, indeed, one whole shilling! be first 
inspected by an intending purchaser. Dirt 
cheap is the reigning mania of the day; but 
a purchaser often finds that that for which 
ho has paid his money, he could have picked 
up almost for nothing any where. 

The Sporting Almanac for 1840. Churton. 
— This Almanac embellished with many ap- 
propriate plates, gives also tables of facts and 
events and enlarges with much skill, useful, 
and entertaining composition upon the vari- 
ous matters connected with the sporting 
world, a sphere in which so many of our 
readers take an earnest delight. “ Curling” 
is a good knd interesting plate illustrative of 
that, particularly Scottish, game. We extract 
from a well condensed paper entitled “ vici- 
ous horses,” not because the matter is new, 
but because its substance cannot he too well 
remembered, and that which applies to four 
legged animals may very often be well 
thought of in the training and management 
of bipeds of the human species, — “ However, 
let it be well remembered, that the horse is 
much stronger than the human subject, and 
that, therefore, if we were to contend with 
him, mind should supply the place of matter, 
skill should counteract the efforts of brute 
force. If severe fiagellation or beating be 
employed for the purpose of correcting vice 
in. a horse, the animal understands the mode 
of combat, and if vanquished, will not fail to 
renew the fight : when, however, the contest 
is conducted skilfully on the part of the mini, 
the horse does not understand the mode of 
proceeding, becomes alarmed and surrenders 
to a system against which he knows not how 
to defend himself.” 

Oliver and Bogs' three penny Almanac 
and daily Remembrancer. Simpkin and Co. 
— This the last, but not the least nor the 
largest, of our almanacs, is a present from 
Edinburgh. It is all letter press, and em- 
braces besides a diary of important events, 
almost every other business requisite ; some, 
particularly Scottish, others, general, as the 
lists of houses of peers and commons, &c. 
Devoting good time and space to the fairs 
of Scotland, the almanac has hit upon tin? 
requirements of a large body of busy men by 
whom it will be particularly appreciated. 

Gilbert's modern Atlas of the Earth. Grat- 
tan. — This map is neatly executed on a very 
convenient (4to.) scale. We have only part 
the 1st before us, and shall certainly regret, 
if like many other appearances of utility, 
the rest of the earth be not completed . There 
was recently dropped, from the want of sup- 
port, a very nice and clever publication, en- 
titled “ Outlines of Sculpture,” which we 
lately noticed : — we wish our readers, who 
love sculpture and the arts, would kindly put 
forth a fostering hand — &s the parties are all 
strangers to us — the publishers are in St. 
Martin’s Court, but any bookseller would 
rocure the work for inspection or approval 
y asking for “ Outlines of Sculpture.” 

[the court 



DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


No. 804 . — Dinner and Evening Drees. 
First Figure . Dress of white crape or gauze 
over a pink satin under dress. Corsage tight 
and & pointe , with very deep draperies (i la 
S6vign6 (see plate), sleeves very short, the 
top or shoulder part set in fluted plaits, the 
remainder consists of a light drapery, full 
hut very short, for it will be seen bv the plate 
that it does not quite cover the elbow ; it is 
cut in the form of the Venetian sleeve, and 
looped up in the front of the arm, displaying 
a short plain white satin sleeve underneath, 
finished with a ruche of blonde. The skirt 
of the dress, which is very full, is trimmed 
round the bottom with a flounce of white 
blonde, and is about two or three inches 
shorter than the pink satin skirt (see plate), 
and is looped up at the right side with a gold 
agraffe. A similar ornament retains the ful- 
ness of the drapery in the centre of the front 
of the corsage, and cameos ornament the 
sleeves and shoulders. The hair is in full 
and immensely long tufts of ringlets a la 
mancini , the back hair is dressed low, and 
retains a bunch of pink feathers which droop 
to the left side. Short white kid gloves, 
with a ruclie of satin ribbon at ton, white 
silk stockings, white satin shoes, gold neck- 
lace and cross. 

Second Figure . Turban of straw colour 
gauze trimmed with silver lacc, the ends 
falling to the left side, and a silver tassel 
towards the back at the right (see plate) ; 
the hair is in smooth bands brought low at 
the sides of the face, the ends braided and 
turned up ; gold feronniere. Dress cloak of 
black Batin, trimmed round the bottom with 


a very deep lace. The cajje, which is cut en 
palatine , is of rich blue satin figured, brochS, 
or damasst, and trimmed with deep lace, the 
same as that on the bottom of the cloak. It 
docs not come up high to the throat (see 
plate), and is fastened with a long blue silk 
cord and tassels. Black satin shoes ; white 
kid gloves. The only part of the dress 
visible is a deep flounce of white lace. 

No. 805. — Walking and Carriage Costume. 
Hat of gros bleu satin. The front is very 
small tres evade, and sits quite round to the 
face, nearly meeting under the chin, and the 
corners rounded off. A rich bunch of white 
feathers, tipped with blue, droops at the left 
side, and small half wreaths of roses are 
underneath the front. The dress is of pink 
poux de sole. Mantcau of brown satin, 
wadded, and lined throughout with gros bleu 
silk. This cloak is cut like a loose wrapping 
gown, taken in at the waist to a ccinture 
(band), and has loose sleeves cut on the 
straight way of the material. The cape is 
cut out of a very large half square, rounded 
at the back (Ree plate), and tne ends falling 
very low in front; it is caught up on the 
should its with long straps, and at the back 
is a capuchon or hood, finished at the lower 
corner by a silk tassel. Les par emeus 
(facings) are of blue satin of the exact shade 
of the lining. Collar of guipure brooch, hair 
in bands, the ends braided and turned up ; 
black shoes ; pale yellow gloves. 

The Second Figure gives the hack of the 
mantcau ; it is made in merinos (pearl grey), 
with very light green lining. Pink satin hat. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

PROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris , November 25, 1839. 

A la fin , ma chhe ami ,1 am happy to tell 
you that our gaieties arc beginning. This 
dreary weather has driven all our Jbelle chdte- 
laines into Paris, so dame fashion has re- 
turned, and our modistes and couluriercs are 
as busy as possible with their new inven- 
tions. Amongst other novelties, black velvet 
corsages are coming in ; they are worn with 
white skirts, and will soon be adopted with 
coloured crape, silk, or satin ones. They 
look very elegant I assure you, and I have 
seen some in preparation for orange, pink, 
and crimson satin skirts, which arc to nave 
flounces of black lace. I make no doubt 
that before the winter is over we shall see 
porsages of velvet and satin of every other 
colour besides black, and with white crupe or 
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organdi (skirts, trimmed with ribbons and 
flowers to match. One can scarcely see n 
prettier costume de bal , especially for the 
young and lovely who delight in the amuse- 
ments of the ban-room. These corsages are 
all made d pointe, but the point is the slightest, 
thing in the world : it does not reach one incli 
below the waist — of course you understand 
the corsage is quite plain and tight to the 
figure, and they are generally without the 
draperies. The dresses are worn tres decoU 
letee (very low in the neck), at present, par- 
ticularly in the back ; indeed, some of 4 our 
HSgantes just now expose their backs and 
shoulders as much as it iB possible to do. 
Let us hope tliut the English ladies will not 
adopt a fashion so little consistent with their 
native modesty. The sleeves are remarkably 
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short, reaching only a few inches below the 
shoulder, and "then the gloves are so Bhort, 
that they will only cover the wrists, So the 
entire arm is uncovered: this is very well 
when the arm is beautiful and the owner 
likes to show it, but unfortunately all bur 
ladies are not gifted with sufficient discri- 
mination to judge of their own beauty or 
want of beauty, and the consequence is, that 
for one pretty arm we see fifty yellow, bonev, 
ill-turned members exposed to view, which, 
if slightly concealed by a light elegant dra- 
pery, would have led us to believe that there 
was something lovely beneath. But to return 
to the form of the sleeves. The sleeves of 
these velvet corsages are perfectly plain and 
tight, with a cuff of guipure turned up half 
way over the sleeve: these are far more 
elegant and distingu k than those with a quan- 
tity of full puffings and trimmings. In din- 
ner dress, long full, sleeves of white tulle, 
gauze, or crape, are joined on below, or 
rather beneath the short black one; these 
thin sleeves may be finished at the wrist by 
a black velvet poignet , or a wristband of 
itself covered with a bracelet. Do you com- 
prehend that the white sleeve must not cover 
the black one, but merely commence where 
the other ends ? Another fashion which will 
be de rigueur this winter is fur trimming. 
Flounces, except lace and blonde in full 
dress, are grown so common and vulgar, that 
no lady of bon ton will be seen with one 
now; therefore fur trimmings have replaced 
flounces in the beau monde . Marten will be 
worn on velvet morning dresses, and in full 
dress swansdown and chinchilla will be most 
in favour ; indeed, nothing can be more ele- 
gant than three rows of either of the latter 
upon a velours ipingU or satin dress. Ermine 
for dark velvets in grande toilette , and mar- 
ten for white satin. Velvet shawls arc like- 
wise to be trimmed with fur. 

1 need not repeat, that wadded silk and 
satin dresses, such as I described in my last, 
are daily becoming more necessary as the 
winter advances. 

Black cashmere shawls, half squares, have 
replaeed the light silk summer ones so much 
worn lately. The ground of these shawls is 
perfectly plain ; they are wadded, and lined 
with coloured silk: orange, cherry colour, 
deep blue, or light green. A deep rich 
torsade fringe of black silk goes round. 

Short pelisses , something between a cloak 
and a shawl, are very fashionable ; they are 
cut rather like a cloak on the crossway out of 
a half square, but are sufficiently sloped out 
at the neck to permit them to cross m front 
if necessary. The back corner is rounded, 
the front and ends like those of a shawl. They 
have either a small cape, or what is more 
fashionable, a capuchon or hood, not a pointed 
hood, like the bernous cloaks, which I have 
already told you of, but very much in the 
style of the hoods belonging to the dress of 
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the capuchin friars, and which takes its name 
from tnat monastic garb. 

Hats — Velvet hats are again in fashion ; 
the prettiest are ornamented with black lace, 
which is very fashionable, and feathers; 
ribbon is seldom put on velvet bonnets at 
present, the bows, &c. being of velvet the 
same as the bonnet. The next fashionable 
material to velvet is gros d' Afriyuc, a rich 
satiny ribbed material, resembling velours 
Spingle ; these hats are trimmed with hand- 
some satin ribbon, and have either a plume 
of knotted feathers, or a bunch pf velvet 
flowers on one side. The hats are worn 
very small ; the fronts sit quite round to the 
face, and nearly meet under the chin ; they 
are very much up in front ; the crowns are 
small, and lay back as flat as possible on a 
line with the front. The ornaments under- 
neath are velvet flowers. Turbans will be 
worn this winter. I send you the model of 
one of the most elegant that has appeared. 
Feathers are very generally worn by our 
nobility, both in hats and in full dress coif * 
fire. Turbans, caps, half-caps, and dress 
hats, are all ornamented with frathers ; lex 
plumes notices (knotted feathers), are the most 
fashionable ; the ends are generally tipped 
with a different colour. 

Flowers — The only flowers worn are those 
made of velvet, and some of them are very 
beautiful ; mixed bouquets are those pre- 
ferred. 

Caps — The present fashion for caps is very 
pretty; the cauls are very small, and sit 
almost close to the head. The borders are 
very full and deep at the sides ; they come 
very low, and are intermixed with small 
bouquets of velvet flowers ; those called the 
bell borders are amongst the most fashion- 
able ; the ribbons for caps are of satin. 

Hair — The present style of coiffure for the 
front hair, is cither long ringlets in very full 
tufts, c) la mane ini, plain bands, or bands 
with the ends braided and turned up again. 
The back hair is worn so low behind that it 
touches the back of the neck, being coiled 
up in braids at the very roots of the hair. 
Sometimes it forms a figure of eight placed 
the cross way; at others the braids are 
twisted over each other, forming one large 
mass; pearls, or a* gold chain are frequently 
twisted into these braids, and the feathers or 
flowers spring from this mass, and droop 
towards the left ear. Feronnieres are still 
fashionable. 

Colours — The prevailing colours for hats 
are limited to two shades at present — namely, 
bleu de sevres and gris perle ; for dresses, 
blue de sevres, pearl-grey, and light nut- 
brown. The bleu de shires is a very beau- 
tiftil shade of deep blue, approaching to 
pujrple. 

Now, cherie, I shall say farewell* for tills 
year. Aime-moi torn ours, 

L. deF . 

[the court 



THE QUEEN’S GAZETTE. 


VIVAT REGINA. 


October 30. — Windsor: — Her Majesty, ac- 
companied by Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, 
rode out on horseback in the Park iq the after- 
noon, the Royal party at the castle riding out 
at the same time. H. S. H. the Prince Ernest 
was labouring under indisposition. 

Nov. 1. — Windsor : — The Queen was present 
at the review of the 2nd regiment of Life 
Guards and the Rifle Corps in the Little Park. 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert were on horse- 
back, attended by a numerous suite. Rain 
was frequently falling, and the weather was 
very unpropitious. 

3. — (Sunday). — Windsor : — Her Majesty, ac- 
companied by Prince Albert, attended divine 
service in St. George’s Chapel. 

ft. —Windsor: — Her Majesty and the Royal 
party did not take their usual ride. 

(i. — Windsor: — The Queen walked for some 
time on the terrace of the Castle, and also in 
the slopes. Her Majesty was attended by the 
ladies in waiting and several of the gentlemen 
of her suite. 

7. — Windsor : — The Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge and the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge arrived on a visit to the Queen. 

9. — Windsor : — The Queen, accompanied by 
Prince Ernest and Prince Albeit of Saxe 
Coburg, rode out in the direction of Kngle- 
field Green. The Royal party returned home 
through the Park. 

10. — ( Sunday). — Windsor : — Her Majesty, 
accompanied by her Royal Mother, the Princes 
Ernest and Albert of Saxe Coburg, attended 
divine service in St. George’s Chapel. 

1 1 . — Windsor : —II cr Majesty, accompanied 
by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, viewed the 
inspection of the Rifle Brigade by Col. Brown, 
from the East Terrace. Prince Ernest and 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, attended by 
Count Kalowrath and Baron Alvenslcben, in- 
spected the troops. 

12. — Windsor:— Her Majesty, accompanied 
by Prince Albert, rode out on horseback during 
the ufternoon through the long walk to the 
forest drives and the Green Park. 

13. — Windsor:— Her Majesty, attended by 

several of the Royal visitors and suite, pro-^ 
menaded for some time on the East Terrace ot 
the Castle and the Slopes. * 

14. — Windsor : — The Princes Ernest and 
Albert, attended by Lord Alfred Paget, equerry 
to Her Majesty, Count Kalowrath and Baron 
Alvenslebcn, took their departure vifi Dover. 
Prince George of Cambridge landed in the 
afternoons from Rotterdam. 

15. — Windsor:— The Queen held a Privy 
Council at Windsor Castle. The Earl of Errol 
kissed hands on being appointed Lord Steward 
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of Her Majesty’s Household, and received his 
wand of office. 

16.— Windsor: — Her Majesty, accompanied 
by Viscount Ebrington, and attended by her 
usual suite, left the CaBtle at half past five 
o'clock in the afternoon for a ride in the Green 


Park. 

17. — Sunday. — Windsor: — The Queen at- 
tended divine service at St George’s Chapel 
Royal. 

18. — Windsor:— Their R. H. H. the Duke 
and Duchess, Prince George and the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge arrived at the Castle, 
and after lunching with Her Majesty, returned 
to Kew. 

19. — Windsors — Her Majesty did not quit 
the Castle during the day. 

20. — Her Majesty, accompanied by her R.H. 
the DucheBS of Kent, and attended by Lady 
Barham, arrived in town in the afternoon from 
Windsor Castle. Viscount Melbourne had an 
audience of Her Majesty shortly after her 


arrival. 

21. — H. R. H. the Princess Augusta, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, and the Princess Sophia 
Matilda, visited Her Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace. Viscount Melbourne and Sir John 
Hohhouse had audiences of the Queen. 

22. — The Princess Sophia visited Her Ma- 
jesty. The Marquis of Normanby, Viscounts 
Ebrington and Melbourne, and Lord John 
Russell, had audiences of the Queen. 

23. — The Queen held a Privy Council for 
the reception ol' Her Majesty’s declaration on 
the subject of her intended marriage with his 
Serene Highness Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha. The Council was attended by 
H. 1L H. the Duke of Earl of Durham. 


Cambridge. 

A bp. of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Lord President 
Lord Privy Seal. 

Duke of Norfolk. 

Duke of Devonshire. 
Duke of Montrose. 
Duke of Wellington. 
Marquis of Salisbury. 
Marquis of Anglesey. 
Marquis of Normanby. 
Lord Chamberlain. 
Earl of Surrey. > 

Earl of Albemarle, 
Earl of Jersey. 

Earl of Errol. 

Earl of Tmikerville. 
Earl Minto. 

Earl Howe. 

Earl Amherst 


Earl Ripon. 

Viscount Castlereagh. 
Lord J. Russell. 
Viscount Strangford. 
Viscount Palmerston. 
Viscount Melbourne. 
Viscount Beresford. 
Viscount Ebrington. 
<Lord Burghersh. 
Bishop of London. 
Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby. 

Lord Holland. 

Lord Ellenborougli. 
Lord Hill. 

Lord Bexley. 

Lord Bloomfield. 
Lord Wharncliffe. 
Lord Lyndhurst 
Lord Cowley. 

Lord Wynford. 
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Lord Brougham. 

Lord Abinger. 

Lord Ashburton. 

Lord Hathcrton. 

Lord Langdale. 

Lord Monteagle. 

The Speaker. 

Hon. T. P. Courtenay. 
Hon. H. Pierrepoint. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bt. 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bt. 
Henry Goulburn. 

Ld. Ch. Justice Tindal. 
Sir W. Alexander. 

Sir George Cockburn. 
Mr. S. Lushington. 
Mr. Herries. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor. 
Sir George Murray. 
Sir Henry liar din go. 
Sir Robert Adair. 


Sir Brook Taylor. 

Hon. T. Erskine. ' 

Sir E. H. East, Bt 
Sir J. C'. Hob house, Bt 
Mr. Tennoson D’Eyn- 
court 

Edward Ellice. 

Mr. Baron Parke. 

Sir A. Johnston. 

Mr. Justice Bosanquet. 
Sir E. Knatchbull, Bt 
Mr. Plant . 

Mr. William Peel. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Hon. George S. Byng. 
Dr. Lushington. 

Sir George Grey, Bt. 
Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 
and 

Mr. Macaulay. 


all of whom — with* very few exceptions — 
appeared in naval, military, or official cos- 
tumes, the members of orders of knighthood 
wearing their respective ensigns. When the 
Council had assembled, the Queen entered the 
chamber from an ante-room. Her Majesty 
retired after reading the following declaration. 


“ I have, caused you to be summoned at 
the present time in order that I may acquaint 
you with my resolution in a matter which 
deeply concerns the welfare of my people, 
and the happiness of my future life. 

“It is my intention to ally myself in 
marriage with the Prince Albert of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha. Deeply impressed with 
the solemnity of the engagement I am about 
to contract, I have not come to this decision 
without mature .consideration, nor without 
feeling a strong assurance that, with the 
blessing of Almighty God, it will at once 
secure my domestic felicity, and serve the 
interests of my country. 

“ I have thought fit to make this resolu- 
tion known to you at the earliest period, in 
order that you may be fully apprised of a 
matter so highly important to me and to my 
kingdom, and which I persuade myself will 
be most acceptable to all my loving sub- 
jects.” 

Whereupon all the Privy Councillors pre- 
sent made it their humble request to Her 
Majesty that Her Majesty’s most gracious 
declaration to them might be made public *; 
which Her Majesty was pleased to order 
accordingly. C. C. Gbeville. 

In the afternoon, the *Qucen, accompanied by 
H. II. H. the Duchess of Kent, left town for 
Windsor Castle. 

24. — (Sunday): — The Princess Augusfa at- 
tended divine service during the morning, in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 

25. — Windsor: — Her Majesty did not taka 
her usual equestrian exercise in the Park. 

26. — Windsor: — Her Majesty promenaded 
for some time on the' East Terrace of the 
Castle, attended by Lady Barham. 

27. — Windsor : — H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Gloucester gave a dejeuner and ball at Glou- 
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cester House to a large party of the juvenile 
nobility and gentry • on the occasion of the 
birth-day of the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
when H. R. H. completed her 16th year. 

WALKS, RIDES AND DRIVES, &C. 

H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, Nov. 10, 11, 20. 
H. S. H. Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Nov. 12. 

II. S. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Nov. 8, 12. 

Viscount Melbourne, Oct. 30. Nov. 11. 

Lady Charfotte Dundas, Oct. SO. Nov. 11, 12. 
Hon. Major Kcppel, Nov. 12. 

Baroness Lehzen, Oct. 30. Nov. 12. 

Miss Qued tin, Oct. 30. Nov. 12. 

Sir G. Quentin. Nov. 12. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, Nov. 11. 

Sir W. Lumley, Nov. 12. 

Hon. Col. Grey, Oct 30. 

Hon Mrs. Grey, Oct 30. 

Count Kalowarth, Nov. 1, 

Baron Alvensleben, Nov. 12. r 

Lady Caroline Barrington, Nov. 11. 

Sir II. Seymour, Oct. 30. 

Dow. Lady Lyttelton, Nov. 11. 

Visct. Torrington, Nov. 11, 12. 

Hon. Miss Murray, No. 12. 

Marquis of Headfort, Nov. 12. 

GUESTS AT TI1E ROYAL TABLE. 

T. R. S. H. H. Duke and Ducli. Cambridge, 
Nov. 7, 8. 

Princess Augustajof Cambridge, Nov. 7. 8. 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Nov. 8. 

H. It. II. the Duchess of Kent, Nov. 1, 7, 8, 12, 
17, 20, 26. 

II. S. H. Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotlia, 
Nov. 7, 8, 19. 

H. S. II. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Nov. 7, 8. 12. 

Count Albert Esterhazy, Nov. 7, 8. 

Viscount Melbourne, Nov. 7, 8, 1, 13, 17, 20, 
22, 28. 

Viscount Palmerston, Nov. 7, 8, 12, 17. 

Sir John Hobliouse, Nov. 22. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, Nov. 1, 7, 8, 10, 12, 17. 
Baroness Lehzen, Nov. 7, 8, 10, 12, 17, 20, 26. 
Col. Armstrong, Nov. 26. 

Hon. Miss Cocks. Nov. 1, 3,7, 8, 10, 12, 17,20, 
26. 

Hon. Major Keppel, Nov. 1. 7. 8, 10. 

Col. Wemy8s, Nov. 17. 

Earl and Countess of Uxbridge, Nov. 7, 8, 11, 
12, 17, 20, 21, 22. 

Earl and Countess Paget, Nov. 26. 

Ladies Eleanora and Constance Paget, Nov. 6, 
7, 11, 12, 17, 26. 

Lady Fanny Howard, Nov. 17, 20, 26. 

Earl of Surrey, Nov. 25. 

Sir W. Lumley, Nov. 12, 17, 20. 

Hon. Col.*Grey, Nov. 1. 

Hon. Mrs. Grey, Nov. ,8. 

Hon. G. Byng, Nov. 20. 

Lord A. Paget, Nov. 7, 8, 10, 12, 17, 20, 26. 
Lady C. Barrington, Nov. 7, 8, 10. 

Baron Alvensleben, Nov. 7, 8, 10, 12. 

Count Kalowrath, Nov. 7, 8, 10, 12. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, Nov. 7, 8, 12, 17, 26 
Lady Gardiner, Nov. 12, 17,26*. 

Dow. Lady Lyttelton, Nov. 1, 3, 8. 
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Dow. Countess and Lady F. Cowper, Nov. 3. 
Lord G. Paget, Nov. 3, 26.* 

Mira Quentin, Nov. 1. 

Visct. Torrington, Nov. 1, 7, 8, 10, 12. 

Sir G. Quentin, Nov. 1. 

Lady Seymour. Nov 1. 

Rev. D. Markham, Nov. 6. 

Earl of Errol, Nov. 7, 8, 11, 12, 17, 21, 22, 26. 
Earl of March, Nov. 7, 8. 

Lady Lyttleton, No. 7. 

Miss Kerr, Nov. 7, 8. 

Hon, Miss Murray, Nov. 7, 8, 10, 12, 17, 20,26. 
Baron Knescbeck, Nov. 7, 8. r t 


Earl and Countess of Albemarle, Nov. 11, 12, 
17, 20, 21, 26. 

Lord and Lady Ashley, Nov. 11, 12. 

Lady Barham, Nov. 12, 17, 26. 

Lord Barham, Nov. 21. 

Marquis of Hcadfort, Nov. 12, 17, 20. 

Visct. Ebrington, Nov. 17. 

Lord Clarence Paget, Nov. 21. 

Rt. Hon. G. S. and Lady Agnes Byng, Nov. 

21 22 . 

Mr. Rich, Nov. 22. 

Marquis of Anglcsca, Nov. 25. 

Sir Henry Wheatley, Nov. 28. 


The Family fy Faith of ll.SJf.' Prince Albert. 
— The elder line of the house of Saxe-Cohurg 
has continued faithfully attached to the Pro- 
testant religion from the Reformation, when 
its head, the Elector of Saxony, protected 
Luther. There have been in the family 
sonic apostacies, hut they have never tuinted 
the elder line, the line from which Prince 
Albert is descended. This will be seen by 
the following genealogical sketch, com- 
mencing with the last reigning Prince, 
Francis, before whose time the family had 
remained uniformly Protestant : — 

SAXE COBUlUl GOTHA. 

Religion — Protestant. 

REIGNING DUKE. 

Ernest., horn January 2, 1784, succeeded his 
father Francis, Duke of Saxc-Saulfeld 
Coburg on December 9, 1806, in the 
duchy, created by the second convention 
at Paris, Prince Lichtenburg, and, by the 
convention of November 12, 1826, Duke 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha. His Highness 
married July 31, 1817, Louisa, daughter 
of Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Gotha Alten- 
lmrg (from whom he is separated), and 
has issue, Ernest, Hereditary Prince, born 
June 21, 1818; Albert, born August 26, 
1810. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS OP TIIE DUKE. 

Ferdinand George (Papist), born March 28, 
178.5, Lieutenant Field Marshal in the 
Austrian sendee, and proprietaire of the 
8th Regiment of Hussars ; married Janu- 
ary 2, 1816, Maria, daughter of Prince 
Francis Joseph, of Kohary, bom July 2, 
1797, and has issue — 

Ferdinand, born October 29, 1816; 

married to the Queen of Portugal. 
Augustus, horn June 13, 1818. 

Leopold, born January 31, 182L 
Victoria, born February 14, 1822. 
Leopold George, born December 16, 1799 ; 
espoused May 2, 1816, her Royal High- 
ness Princess Charlotte of Wales, only 
daughter of His Majesty King George IV. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The la- 
mented Princess died November 6, 1817. 
— King of the Belgians. 
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Sophia Frederica, born August 19, 1778; 
married February 22, 1834, to Count 
Emanuel de Mcnsdorf, Chamberlain to 
the Emperor, Major-General in the Aus- 
trian service, and Governor of the fortress 
of Mentz, 

Julianna Henrietta, born September 23, 
1781 ; married February 26, 1796, to the 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, from 
whom her Highness was separated, Apr. 2, 
1820. 

Victoria Maria Louisa, horn August 17, 
1786; married December 21, 1803, to 
Enrich Charles Prince of Leiningen, by 
whom (who died July 14, 1811) she has 
issue : — 

Charles Frederick, born September 1.5, 
1 804, present Prince Leiningen ; mar- 
ried February 13, 1829, Mana, daugh- 
ter of the late Count Maximilian of 
Klebelsburg. 

Anne Feodorowna, born December 7, 
1807 ; married February 8, 1828, to 
Ernest Christian Charles, present Prince 
of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 

Her Highness espoused, secondly, July 11, 

1818, his Royal Highness Edward, Duke 
of Kent, fourth son of King George III. 
of Great Britain, by whom (who died 
January 23, 1820), she has an only child 
Queen Alexandria Victoria, horn May 24 , 

1819. 

MOTHER OP THE DUKE. 

Duchess Dowager Augusta Carolina, daugh- 
ter, of Henry XXIV., Prince of Rcuss 
• Ebersdorf, bom January 19, 1757 ; mar- 
ried June 13, 1777. 

It will he seen by this sketch that Ferdi- 
nand, the uncle of Prince Albert, and, let us 
add also, the uncle of Queen Victoria, was 
the first apostate of the family. His chil- 
dren were all educated Papists ; the eldest 
of them is the husbund of the Queen of Por- 
tugal. The motives of this unfortunate 
man’s lapse may be collected from the foot, 
that he was a second brother of no very 
affluent house, and ho slenderly provided 
with an income, that he was glad to accept 
of service in the Austrian army, in which he 
now holds the rank of Field Marshal, after 
long service ; in 1816 he married the heiress 
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of the Polish Prince Francis Joseph Kolmry, 
and upon his marriage was compelled to be- 
come a Papist by the terms of nis marriage 
contract. 

It is right that the British public should 
be informed upon this matter, because an 
opinion has gone abroad, that Prince Albert 
is the brother of the Queen of Portugal's 
husband, and therefore likely to be a Papist, 
or indifferent to religion ; whereas he stands 


in exaotly the same degree of relationship to 
that Popish Prince ♦itn our own Queen, and 
is no more to be suspected of Popery in con- 
sequence of the apostacy of his cousin, or 
ratner uncle (for the younger Ferdinand was 
always a Papist), than is her Majesty. 

It is right always to remarK, that the 
apostacy of the Field Marshal is not of very 
recent date ; so that it cannot be justly re- 
ferred to modern Liberalism, 


S O N N E T. 


Sweet bird ! it must be happy that it lends 
Such cadence to the air ; perhaps it sings 
The countless beauties of created things, 

And that delightful melody transcends 
The eloquence of love to one who lends 
His soul to love’s impassion’d utterings. 

’Tis Nature’s minstrel then ! and wildly flings 
It's musings forth, and many a whisper blends 
In concert with the music of that lay ; 

For not in festive halls thou lovest to be ; 

But where some gentle streamlet melts away, 

And hill and dale are thine, and thou art free ! 

* Where pride can never mock, nor pow’r decay- 
There is the bower of thy minstrelsy ! H. C. 


dfenrral fttontfjlji tteqitttv of iittft*, iMarr anti 
Draft*, at ftontr anti Stfiroab. 

Office of Registration, 11 , Carey Street , Lincoln *9 Inn . 

[In every case it would be well to furnish the number of the public register as well as the name 
of the church, chapel, or place where each particular ceremony is performed.] 


BIRTHS. 

Ackers, lady of Janies , Esq., of a son ; the 

Heath near Ludlow, Nov. 6. 

Alexander, lady of James , Esq., of 

daughter; Chelsea, Nov. 12. 

Ashwell, lady of William , Esq., of twin 

daughters; Nov. 23. 

Atkins, lady of E. M , Esq., of a daughter ; 

Kingston, Nov. 1 1. 

Baskeryille, lady of Henry — Esq., o f a son 
and heir ; Cheltenham, Nov. 0. 

Barrow, lady of Charles , Esq., of a son ; 

Upper Clapton, Nov. 13. 

Baker, lady of W , Esq., of a son ; Por- 

chester place, Connaught square, Nov. 20. 

Bainbridge, lady of John H , Esq., of a 

daughter; Black Rock, near Cork, Oct. 31. 
Bourne, lady of J. G. H , Esq., Chief Jus- 

tice of Newfoundland, of a son; St. Johri’s. 
Sept. 22. 

71 ? 


Bonnr, ludy of Andrew , Esq., of a daugh- 

ter ; Chester terrace, Regent’s Park, Nov. 2. 

Brooke, lady of Robert , Esq.> of a son; 

Bath, Nov. 24. 

Bright, lady of James , Esq., of a, son; 

W'imblcdon, Nov. 22. 

Bridgeman, lady of the Hon, and Rev. Henry 
, of a daughter ; at Frankfort 

Bunbury, lady of R. H , Esq., R.N., of a 

soil ; Malta, Oct. 8. 

Carnell, lady of Thomas , Esq., of a daugh- 

ter ; Seven Oaks, Oct 31. 

Carter, lady of W , Esq., of a daughter; 

Kingston- on Thames, Nov. 4. 

Chapman, lady of Cant Allred , of a daugh- 

ter ; Bayswater, Nov. 11. 

Clark, lady of W , Esq., of Cliffe-house, 

Yorkshire, of a son ; Walworth, Nov. 16. 

Close, lady of the Rev. K. W , of Wood- 

house Eves, Leicestershire, of a son ; Nov. 7. 
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Colchester, Lady, of a daughter (still born); 

Kidbrooke, Sussex, Nov, 18. 

Corbett, Mrs. A., of a daughter ; South Wel- 
lingham Rectory, Lincolnshire, Oct 30. 

Cowburn, lady of W , Esq., of a son ; 

Sydenham. 

Cox, lady of George H. R., of a son ; Spondon, 
Derbyshire, Nov. 15. 

Cruikshank, lady of Major, of a son ; Croydon, 
Nov. 9. 

Eckley, lady of J. E , Esq., of a daughter ; 

Credenhill Court, Herefordshire, Nov. 24. 

Fielder, lady of J. N , Esq., of a daughter ; 

Chertsey, Nov, 17. * 

Freeling, Lady, of a son; Connaught place, 
Nov. 12. 

Gascoigne, lady of Lieut. Colonel— — , of a 
daughter; Dale Park, Sussex, Nov. 4. 

Gilliat, lady of Joliu K , Esq., of a son ; 

Clapham Common, Nov. 9. 

Glyn, lady of George Carr , Esq., of a sen ; 

Mitrehare, Nov. 20. 

Graham, lady of William , Esq., of a daugh- 

ter ; Rome. 

Hall, lady of Ambrose W , Esq., of a daugh- 

ter; Cambridge, Nov. 8. 

Hankey, Mrs. Stephen A., of a son; Upper 
Seymour-street, Portman-squarc, Nov. 21. 

Hodgson, lady of John , Esq., of a son ; 

South Lambeth, Nov. 22. 

Horne, lady of James Thomas , Esq., of a 

son; Wilton Crescent, Nov. 4. 

Hunter, lady of Walter J , Esq., Bombay 

C. S ., of a daughter ; Edinburgh, Nov. 20. 

Hunt, lady of Robert II. C , Esq., of a 

daughter; Nottingham-place, Nov. 11. 

Kirby, lady of George G. K , Esq., of a 

daughter; Hammersmith, Nov. 13. 

Lawrence, Mrs., of Ealing Park, of a daughter ; 
Nov. 1. 

Liddle, lady of George , Esq., Princes street, 

of a son ; Nov. 3. 

Lovell, lady of Edwin , Esq., of a son ; 

Hinder, Somerset, Nov. 14. 

Mangles, lady of Ross D , Esq.., of a daugh- 

ter; Upper Wimpole street, Nov. 20. 

Marshall, lady of Mr. Bicliard , jun.. of 

Stationers-hall-court, London, of a daughter ; 
on hoard the Duke of Argyll, in the Bay of 
Biscay, Sept. 18. 

M 4 Neill, lady of Alex. , Esq., jun., of a son ; 

Edinburgli, Nov. 15. 

Mildred, lady of Daniel , Esq., of a daugh- 

ter (still born) ; Woodford, Essex, Nov. 7. 
Mills, lady of John , Esq., of a son ; Salis- 

bury, Nov. 17. 

Moore, lady of George Augustus , of a son ; 

Brighton, Nov. 10. 

Nutt, lady of Major , of a daughter ; Frank- 

fort on the Maine, Oct. 29. 

Oakes, lady of Lieut. Col., of a son ; Horstan- 
ton, Norfolk, Nov. 2. 

Pattison, lady of Jacob II , Esq. of a 

daughter; Witham, Essex, Nov. 19. 

Pearson, lady of Robert Henry , Esq., of a 

son; Bronipton, Nov. 1. 

Penfold, lady of Thos. Edward , Esq., of a 

son ; Harpur-street, Nov. 10. 

Phillips, lady of Charles , Esq., of a daugli 

ter; Camberwell-grove, Nov. 16. 

Phillott, lady of Arthur , Esq., of a daugh- 

ter; Bedford-strcet, Bedford-squarc, Nov. 2. 
MAGAZINE. ^ 


Pilcher, lady of John G , Esq., of a daugh- 

ter ; Stock well Park, Oct 30. 

Pringle, lady of Mark , Esq., of a son 

Oakendean, Nov. 8. 

Rudgc, lady of Edward John , Esq., of a 

son ; Upper Harley-street, Nov. 26. 

Scarlett, lady of J. W , Esq., of a son ; 

Rome, Oct. 19. 

Sheaffe, lady of Lieut, of a daughter ; Sydney, 
March 16. 

Shirley, lady of Henry , Esq., of a son; 

Ham Court, Worcestershire, Oct. 27. 

Stcdman, lady of Chas. Henry , Esq., of a 

son; Watford, llcrts. Nov. 13. 

Story, lady of A. B , Esq., of a daughter; 

Charlotte-street, Grosvenor-square, Nov. 5. 

Stow, lady of S. B , Esq., of n daughter; 

Blackheath, Nov. 23 

Tabor, Indy of J. A , Esq., of a daughter ; 

Colchester, Nov. 12. 

Thomson, widow of the late Andrew Henry 

Poulett T -, Esq., of a son ; East Sheen, 

Nov. 11. 

Vericas, lady of R. A , Esq., of a son; 

Burton Crescent, Nov. 18. 

Wallinger, lady of Arnold , Esq., of a 

daughter; Torrington- square, Nov. 13. 

Watson, lady of J. B , Esq., of a son ; Man- 

chester-strect, Maueliester-square, Nov. 1. 

Wells, lady of T. W , Esq., of a daughter ; 

Devonshire-street, Portland-place, Nov. 18 

Weyer, Van do, lady of the Belgian minister, 
of a son ; Portland-place, Nov. 20. 

Wilson, lady of Alfred , Esq., of a daugh- 

ter; Stamford Hill, Nov. 4. 

Woodman, lady of Joseph , Esq., of a 

daughter; Leighton, Nov. 17. 

7, in/.au, lady of Robert , Esq., of a son; 

Edmonton, Nov. 6. 

MARRIAGES. 

Anderson, Mary G., eld. d. of the late Patrick 

, Esq., to Capt. Henry V. Glegg, E. 1. 

Company’s Service; Arbroath, Nov. 16. 

Armstrong, Sarah Anne, eld. d. of the late 

Dr. , of Russell-square, to thfc Rev. 

Henry Rawlinson, of Syinondsbury, Dorset ; 
Durham, Nov. 21. 

Barham, Mary, d. of the late Joseph , Esq., 

and lady Caroline Barham, niece of the Earl 
of Thanet, to Gustavo Gaggiotti, Esq. ; St. 
George's, Hanover- square, Nov. 20. 

Bishop, Anna, d. of the late William , Esq., 

Regent’s-park, to William Balfour, Esq.; 
Kcrnaal, E. I. 

Clialklin, Margaret F. M. f d. of the late W. , 

Esq., to F. W. Willesford, Esq., of Sloane- 
street ; Islington, Nov. 5. 

Chaplin, Mary, 2nd d. of the late John , 

Esq., to C. W. Wellsher, Esq. ; Saffron Wal- 
dron, Oct 29. 

Coleman, Catherine, only d. of Thomas , 

Esq., to I. Sidcbottom, Esq.; Camberwell, 
Nov. 14. 

Cox, Frances, 2nd d. of John , Esq., of 

Philadelphia, to General I. P. Henderson, 
Minister from Texas ; St George’s, Hanover- 
square, Oct 30. 

Conyers, Charlotte Elizabeth, 2nd d. of Henry 

John , Esq., of Coppcd-hall, Essex, to 

Richard J. Eaton, Esq., M.P.; Epping Church, 
Nov. 26. 
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Davis, Fanny, widow of the late J. H. — — r, 
Esq., of Salisbury, to James W. Thomas, 
Esq. ; Stroud, Oct. 31. 

Davies, Ann, y. d. of Robert , Esq., to 

John Meek Britten, Esq., of Clapham-com- 
mon, Nov. 3. 

DcKght, Frances, eld. d. of E. , Esq., to 

Henry Belfield, Esq., of Notting-hill j Ted- 
dington, Nov. 20. 

Dean, Emma, y. d. of J. — -, Esq., of Totten- 
ham, to G. W. Rider, Esq.,; Kennington, 
Nov. 27. 

Dickens, Francis Elcanora, 2nd d. of Thomas 

, Esq., of Kilburn Priory, to G. Pollex- 

fen,Esq. ; Bombay, Oct 8. 

Dougan, llosalic Adelaide, y. d. of the late John 

, Esq., to G. R. Nixon, Esq. ; Pinner, 

Middlesex, Sept 21. 

Ease, Cathcrina Elizabeth, y. d. of the late 

Frederick , Esq., to William Vickers, 

Msq. ; St. Pan eras Church , Nov. 2. 

Edwards, Selinl, rid. d. of Thomas II. , Esq., 

to Lewis G. Hamilton, Esq., of the island of 
Tcneriffc; Madeira, Oct. 21. 

Fairfax, Miss, of Peckham, to the Rev. W. E. 
Siins, Rector of West Bergholt; Camber- 
well, Nov. 12. 

Grant, Jane, cld. d. of J. M. , Esq., to 

W. Unwin, Esq. ; Gleninoveston, Oct. 29. 

Graves, Sophia Elizabeth, eld. d. of G. L. , 

Esq., Gibson’s-square, to Thomas Henry 
Elam, Esq., of Leicester-square ; Islington, 
Nov. 23. 

Hadden, Emma Susannah, ehl. d. of G. , 

Esq., to Frederick Engelhardt, Esq., of Clap- 
ton; Herne, Kent, Nov. 21. - 

Horneman, Louisa Adelaide, 2 ml d. of the late 

H. F. , Esq., to John Brown, Esq. of 

Blackheath-park ; Islington, Nov. 16. 

Hunt, Mary, eld. d. of the late Mr. H. , of 

Aylesbuiy, to Richard Rowland, Esq., of 
Creslow, Bucks; Aylesbury, Nov. 21. 

Jackson, Eliza Sykes, 3d d. of the late William 

, Esq., to Nicholas Lychyer, Esq., of 

Plymouth; Marlbbrough, Devon, Nov. 21. 

Kempthorne, Charlotte, 3d d. of the late James 

, Esq., to Capt. H. H. Watts; Bodmin, 

Sept 24. 

Lansley, Eliza M., eld. d. of the late Major , 

to Henry Penton, Esq.; Thurles, Oct 21. 

Lardner, Angela H., d. of James , Esq., to 

Henry R. Dennys, 20tli Regiment Bengal 
Infantry; St Olave’s, Nov. 19. 

Lumb, Harriet, only d. of William , Esq., 

Meadow-house, near Whitehaven, to the Rev. 
S. Key, of Water- Fulford, Yorkshire ; Nov. 20. 

Lewis, Sarah Ann, y . d. of W. H. — -, Esq., of 
Hackney, to T. S. Laurence, Esq. ; Bethnal- 
green, Nov. 27. 

Lynd, Grace B. W., 2nd d. of the late Charles 

, Esq., county Tyrone, to the Rev. Arthur 

Buller; Old Melverton, Warwickshire, 
Nov. 11. 

Magill, Margaret, . relict of the late James , 

Esq., to Lieut D’Oyley William Battley ; 
Dublin, Oct 28. 

Morewood, Rosalinda, d. of Samuel — , Esq., 
of Dublin, to Henry C. Faulkner, Esq.; 
Hoxton, Nov. 4. 

Montefiore, Sarah, d. of the late Joseph , 

Esq., to M. A. Goldsmid, Esq., of Glo’stcr- 
place ; at Kennington. 
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Mars^n* Louisa Sarah, y. d. of the late T, W. 

, Esq. of Newington, Surrey, to the Rev. 

Henry Palmer, St Jaxnea's-square, West- 
minster ; Nov. 14. 

Moore, Eliza Mary, d. of Col. William — , to 
Frederick Broughton, Esq., of the Wands- 
worth- road ; Nov. 21. 

Neil, Helen R., 3d d. of Geo. — — >, Esq., to 
John Batchart, Esq., Surgeon ; BorrowfieUl, 
near Montrose, Nov. 5. 

Onions, Caroline, y. d. of the late John , 

Esq., to Mr. W. Stapley ; Tonbridge Wells, 
Oct 18. 

Fayne, Atm Jane, eld. d. of Randolph , 

Esq., of Wandsworth, to the Rev. Edward 
Geare, t of Exeter ; Battersea, Nov. 26. 

Powis, Amelia T., only d. of J. W. , Esq., 

of Bootle, near Liverpool, to Geo. Wheeler, 
Esq., of ILtrley-place ; St. Pancras, Nov. 13. 

Presant, Sarah Elizabeth, eld. d. of the late 

Capt , to Major-General Cleeland ; St. 

Marylehone, Oct. 21. 

R unihall, Frances Charlotte, cld. d. of the late 

Thomas , Esq., of Bushy, Herts, to the 

Rev. R. C. Dillon, D.D.; St George’s, 
Hanover-square, Nov. 26. 

Russell, Charlotte Leonora, eld . d. of the late 

Col. , to the Rev. Richard Croft; St. 

Marylehone, Oct. 15. 

Scolliek, Sarah, 2d d. of Jonathan , Esq., to 

William Gosling, Esq. ; Battersea, Nov. 7. 

Silver, Fanny, eld. d. of S. W. , Esq., to 

Frank, Hockin, Esq., of 11 art land -quay, 
Devon; Marylehone, Nov. 21. 

Teneh, Lydia, d. of It. , Esq., to T. Lloyd, 

Ksq., M.D., of Ludlow, Salop ; Woolton-hill, 
Nov. 14. 

Trevelyan, Susanna, y. d. of the late W. , 

Esq., to John Daugcrficld, Esq.; Brompton, 
August 30. 

Veitch, Sarah A., d. of Henry , Esq., of 

Madeira, to Capt. Vedal, it N . ; Bromley, in 
Kent. 

Wall, Harriet Mary, eld. d. of the late John , 

Esq., to George H. Lake, Esq., Keppel-street, 
Russell-square ; St. Pancras, Nov. 9. 

Willan, Christiana Isabella, eld. d. of the late 

J. K. D. , Esq., of Twyford Abbey, to 

Walter Richard Barnes, Esq., only son of 
Mr. and Lady Barnes ; Isle of Wight, Nov. 12. 

Wynne, Mary, only child of Major M. , of 

Kgarth-house, Denbighshire, to James Good- 
rich, Esq. ; Oct. 30. 

Wyatt, Anne Elizabeth, 2d d. of the late Thomas 

, Esq., of East Barnett, Herts, to George 

Henry Woodward, Esq., of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-law; Brighton, Nov. 27. 

DEATHS. 

Allardyce, Alexander, Esq. ; Cochin, Jnly 18. 

Allen, Cassandra, widow of the late E. A. , 

Esq,, of Solio-squarc, aged 80; Ilaverstock- 
hill, November 15. 

Andrews, Mrs., relict of the late Rev. James 

A. , L. L. D., F. R. S. ; Minto-street, 

Edinburgh, November 8. 

Arrogave, Anselmo Terry, son of Sen6r Don 
Ansel mode Arroyavc,of 42, Tavistock-square, 
aged 11 months ; Oct. 23, buried in the Iiigh- 
gate Cemetery. 

Ashe, Rev. Edward, A.M., rector of Harn-hill ; 
Madeira, November 14. 
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Dixon, Anne Maria *35, York-square, Regent’s- 
park, aged 40/wife of John Dixon, Esq., of 
ifardon, near Leyburn, Yorkshire ; Oct 17 
buried in the Highgate. Cemetery . 

Balmanno, Alexander, Esq., aged 76 ; Notting- 
hill, November 14. 

Barclay, Sir Robert, bart; at Moka, Mauri- 
tius, August 14. 

Barclay, William, Esq., formerly of Leicester- 
squarc, aged 79; November 5. 

Barter, Elizabeth, relict of the late Benjamin 

B. , Esq., aged 73 ; Clifton, Bristol, 

November 18. 

Boyley, Hannah, wife of Williafh B. , 

Esq. ; Shrewsbnry, November 14. 

Eeadncll, Lieutenant Alfred; Secunderabad, 
August 8. # 

Beckett, Charles, Esq., aged 71 ; Brighton, 
Nov. 15. 

Bell, Anna Elizabeth, relict of the late G. It. 

, Esq., aged 74; Stratford-green, Nov. 

14. 

Beech, Sarah, relict of the late John B. — -, 
Esq., aged 78; Chelsea, Nov. 16. 

Bevan, Sarah, relict of John , Esq,, aged 

86; Epsom, Nov. 14. 

Bloomfield, Eliza, wife of Horatio , Esq. ; 

Poplar, Nov. 19. 

Bolton, Georgiana Eliza, youngest daughter of 

the late Captain George ; Ashstead, 

Nov. 11. 

Boteler, Charlotte, wifi* of William F. , 

Esq., Queen’s Counsel, aged 57 ; Eastry, 
Kent, Nov. 18. 

Broudl'oot, Helen, relict of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam ; Myddleton-sqnure, Nov. 20. 

Brown, Bartholomew, Esq., aged 66; Colches- 
ter, Nov. 13. 

Burnell, Mrs., wife of Richard , Esq. ; 

Claphom, Surrey, Nov. 16. 

Bullock, Lieutenant Robert, 41th A LI.; Bel- 
lary, August 20. 

Bn rues, Harriet, daughter of David , Esq., 

surgeon, &c.; Yernon-place, Bloomsbury- 
squarc, Nov. 27. 

Calder, Sophia, daughter of the] late Alexan- 
der , Esq.; Wdmlsor, Nov. 15. 

Carnaby, Dr. William, aged 67 ; Middlcxcx- 
place, Nov. 7. 

Churchill, Harriet Ann, widow of tin* late 
Major-General Horace ; Genoa, Oct. 3i. 

Clayton, Richard Walker, Esq., son of the late 
Admiral ; Camberwell, Nov. 2. 

Cliffe, Anne F., only child of K. H. , Esq., 

Sidney; Alherton, Essex, November 14. 

Cqcksedge,* Joseph, Esq., aged 90; Kensington, 
Nov. 22. 

Collins, James, Esq. ; Stamford -hill, Nov. 5. 

Drew, Isabella, only daughter of the late James 
, Esq.; Clifton, Gloucestershire, Nov. 2. 

Duncan, Mary, relict of the late Charles , 

Esq.; Greenwich, Nov. 18. 

Dyne, Maria, wife of the Rev. John B. ; 

Highgatc, Nov. 16. 

Edwin, son of B. R. Faulkner, Esq., of 23, 
Newman -street, Oxford-street, aged 18; 
Nov. 6. 

Ellis, Sir William Charles, M.D. ; Southall- 
park, October #4. 

Fryer, Elizabeth, widow of the late William 

, Esq., aged 69; Wimborne, Dorset, 

Nov. 16. 

MAGAZINE.] 


She# fo* Nevmber t 1S89. 

Ford, Margaret, relict of John ■*— v JSeq. ; 
Bath, Nov. II. 

Galloway, Elizabeth, relict of James Esq., 
aged 72 ; Nov. 6. 

Garrett, Daniel, Esq., aged 74 ; Dawlish, 
Nov. 3. 

Geldart, Rev. James, L.L.D, aged 79 rector of 
Kirk-deighton ; Yorkshire, Nov. 12. 

Goldschmedt, Mrs. A., relict of the late L. A. 
, Esq, ; Paris, Nov. 5. 

Gordon, Sir Frances, bart, aged 76 ; Lismorc, 
Aberdeenshire, Nov. 9. 

Gunston, George W., Esq., aged 52 ; Gravesend, 
Nov. 18. 

Gordon, William, Esq., aged 67 ; Aberdour, 
Nov. 11. 

Gooch, Richard, third son of Thomas , 

Esq. ; Stockwell, Nov. 10. 

Hales, William, Esq., aged 85 ; Camberwell, 
Nov. 19. 

II a uken, George, Esq., aged 81 ; Lausanne, 
Nov. 3. ' 

Hanson, John, Esq., aged 80; Russcll-squarc, 
Nov.22. 

Harriott, William Henry, Esq., Sussex-plaee, 
RegentVpark, suddenly; Nov. 4. 

Hawes, John Daniel Esq., 78, Brook-street, 
aged 38 ; Nov. 7, buried in the High gate 
Cemetery, 

Hole, The Rev. Robert II. S.. rector of Bride, 
Sussex, aged 85; Hastings, Nov. 18. 

Hill, Eliza, wife of Arthur, , Esq.; Bruce 

Castle, Tottenham, Nov. 15. 

Hill, Mrs., Ellen Tilt, Bruce Castle, Totten- 
ham, aged 33; Nov. 15, buried in the High- 
yate Cemetery. 

Hinton, Archibald K., Esq.; Bath, Nov. 14. 

Hertslet, Anna Maria Elizabeth, daughter of 

Charles , Esq., aged 15 ; Norfolk-street, 

Strand, Nov. 9. 

Hogg, Agnes, wife of Major-General, W. , 

deeply lamented, aged 39; Wimbledon, 
Nov. 5. 

Iloggart, Mary, relict of the late Robert , 

Esq., aged 90; Brighton, Nov. 26. 

Hubbard, Thomas, Esq.; Woodside, near Li- 
verpool, Nov. 1 1. 

Hughes, Louisa Berthia, daughter of the late 
William , Esq.; Seven Oaks, Nov. 11. 

Hutchinson, Joshua, Esq., .aged 75; llighbury- 
park, Nov. 19. 

Jones, Emily, eldest daughter of the late Tho- 
mas , Esq., of Temple Cloud, Somcrscl; 

Greenwich, Nov. 25. 

Kilgour, George, Esq., aged 73; Woburn- 
place, Nov. 13. 

Keith, George, Esq., aged 78 ; Alfred- place, 
Bcdford-squarc, Nov. 8. 

Kilcour, George, Esq., 25, Woburn-plaee, Ilus- 
sell-sqnare, aged 72; Nov. 13, buried in the 
Highgatc Cemetery. 

Lacy, James, Esq.; Laverstock, near Salisbury, 
Nov. 7. 

Lehh, Sarah, wife of William , Esq. ; AI- 

dersgate- street, Nov. 18. 

Lem prim*, John, Esq., aged 81 ; Kensington, 
Nov. 24. 

Maclean, Mrs., relict of the late John , 

Esq., aged 83 ; Cheltenham, Nov. 18. 

Maltby, Eleanor, daughter of the late Thomas 

, Esq,, of Upper Harlcy-street ; St. 

Lconurd’s-on-Sca, Nov. 21. 
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Mehiux, John, Esq., aged 00; Hans’ -place, 
Nov. 4. 

Mildred, Emily, wife of Daniel , Esq.; 

Woodford, Essex, Nov. 12. 

Mills, Sarah, widow of the Into Thomas , 

Esq., aged 75; Euston-square, Nov. 10. 

Milman, Elizabeth H., daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam , bart., aged 18; Pinner-grove, 

Nov. 4. 

Moore, John, Esq., aged 42; Calcutta, Sept 11. 

Mourgue, Letitia 11, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, John Charles Constable, Esq., aged 
87; Oak-house, Battersea, Nov. 21. 

Murray, Mrs., Mary, Hampstead-road, aged 68, 
niece of the late Dr. Disney, of Hyde, In- 
galestone, Essex; buried in November in the 
Highgate Cemetery* 

Parker, Henrietta, wife of Thomas A. W. , 

Esq., M.P. for Oxfordshire, of inflammatory 
fever, aged 21, four months after her mar- 
riage; Woodstock, Nov. 19. 

Percy, Sarah, daughter of the late Kev. Joseph 
, of Woolwich, Oct 80. 

Phelps, Edward B., second son of Charles , 

Esq., aged 18; Briggin's Park, Herts, Nov. 7. 

Phillips, Captain Charles, R.N. , near Haver- 
ford West; Oct. 21. 

Powell, Johu F., Esq., aged 68 ; Bedford, 
Nov. 9. 

Prendcrgast, lady of Thomas , Esq., Ma- 

dras Civil Service; Edinburgh, Nov. 15. 

Prueti, Ashmead, Esq., Coroner; Madras, 
lately. 

Remnant, James. Esq., aged 68; Hampstead, 
Nov. 9. 

Rickards, Eleanor, relict of the late George 
, Esq. ; Piccadily, November 26. 

Ricardo, Mrs., daughter of the late Duvid , 

Esq., M.P. ; Edgewarc-road, Nov. 16. 

Roberts, Edward Thomas, son of Colonel , 

U.A., aged 19; on board the ship Maitland, 
on his passage home. 

Robinson, Fanny, third daughter of W. S. 
, Esq.; Croydon, Nov. 18. 

Hooper, Caroline, wife of the Rev. W. H. , 

M.A., aged 30; Abbot’s llepton Rectory, 
Hunts., Nov. 10. 

Thompson, Thomas, Esq., aged 60, of the 
Inner Temple; Nov. 16. 

Samuel, Moses, Esq., late of the city of Bath, 
aged 98 ; Canonbury, Oct. 31. 

Scott, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas , Esq. ; 

Branton, near Barnstaple, Devon, Nov. 3. 

Simpson, Captain Edward; Kamptec, July 30. 

Smith, Major Lewis, formerly of the Madras 
Establishment, aged 56; Upper Woburn- 
place, Nov. 21. 

Smith, Stephen James, Esq., aged 69; Hors- 
ham, Nov. 18. 

Smith, Joshua S. S., Esq., aged 77 ; Bayswater, 
Nov. 17. 

Smythe, J. G., 27th N. I. ; Ellore, July 24. 


Siny the, Lieutenant-Colonel E. L., 17th L. C. ; 
Madras, August 17. 

Smythe, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Lloyd, 
having served in the Madras Cavalry for 
thirty-six years ; Madras, August 15. 

Soaincs, Henry, Esq., aged 73, at his son’s 
house; Clapton, Nov. 18. 

Soper, William, Esq., aged 85 ; Nov. 7 ; and on 
the 10th his Widow, aged 79, having only 
survived Iter husband sixty-threc hours ; 
llotherhithc. 

Spitta, Catherine, only surviving daughter of 

the late Charles L. , Esq. ; Clapham. 

Nov. 25. 

Statham, Elizabeth Catherine, daughter of the 

Rev. S. P. , aged 18 ; Harrow, Nov. 8. 

Stanbrough, Elizabeth, relict of William , 

Esq., aged 84 ; Isle worth, Nov. 11. 

Stewart, Robert, Esq., late of Calcutta ; Broinp- 
ton-square, Nov. 21. 

Steward, Catherine, wife of S. E. , Esq., 

of Leamington Spa; Rotterdam, Nov. 19. 

Straight, M. (\ V., wife of K. M. , Esq.^ 

of Great James-street, Bedford-row, aged 18; 
Shawford, Somerset, Nov. 3. 

Stewart, Eliza Mary, youngest daughter of the 

late Sir Michael , hart.; Argowan, 

Nov. 3. 

Stubby George, Esq., on his passage from 
Calcutta, aged 27 ; May20. 

Sullivan, Right Iionourrble John, aged 91 ; 
ltiching’s Lodge, Colubrook; Ocr. 31. 

Swayne, Robert, Esq., Hged 43 ; Liverpool, 
Nov. 1 !•. 

Tvvigg, Mrs. Jane, relict of the Rev. Thomas 

, vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman-street ; 

Nov. 17. 

Thompson, Maynard Eliza, wife of James , 

Esq., aged 28 ; South wark-street, Nov. 8. 

Trotter, Adam, Esq., aged 59; Ramsgate, 
Nov. 8. 

Watson, Henry, Esq. ; Barnes Common, 
Nov. 23. 

Wilson, F. B„ relict oC the late Alexander 
j Esq. ; Ramsgate, ( >et. 28. 

Worthington, Hugo, Esq., aged 61 ; Altrincham, 
Cheshire, Nov. 7. 

Wormsley, Francis, wife of\V. H. Esq.; 

A rent, July 18. 

Watson, John, Esq., aged 71 ; Twickenham, 
Nov. 17. 

Welsh, wife of Major-General James ; 

Waltair, E.I. July 24. 

Welsh, Sarah, wife of Major-General , 

aged 61 ; Waltainc, E. L, July 24. 

Weybridge, Mrs., relict of the late Rev. Francis 
, aged 88 ; Kensington, Nov. 24. 

Willins, Lieutenant H. L, 30tli N. L; Tanjore, 
July 31. 

Yates, Frederick, only child of Frederick 

, Esq., .aged 4 years ; Westminster, 

Nov. 13. 
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Mr. Duncan Campbell, 6, Buchanan -street, Glasgow ; Mrs. Meyler, Abbey-Churchyard, Bath ; 
No. 61, Boulevart St Martin, Paris; Adam Smith, Esq., Calcutta; and could be forwarded by 
Booksellers from evivy part of the Kingdom. 
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Reckless of consequences, and still 
bent upon discovering the hidden trea- 
sure, -crossing the Elicona, he once again 
entered the well-known path, and follow- 
ing it in its windings, in a short time he 
reached the spot which had brought upon 
him such great calamity ; there, however, 
lie saw only a pool, wherein, instead of 
the sought-for treasures, “ he beheld only 
the golden images of the stars, and cross- 
ing the stream in despair, he sat down 
until day-break, tossing about The mould 
and rock here and there with his staff, 
when suddenly its point stuefc fast in 
something. 

“ Stooping down to ascertain the cauBe, 
lie discovered a small metal ring, at the 
sight of which all his fonner hopes instanta- 
neously revived. First looking around to 
observe whether he was again watched, he 
hastily cleared away the mud with his hands 
and saw before him the top of an iron chest. 
It was fast locked, but with one of the pick- 
axes which he found in the grass where he 
and liis companions had left them, he at 
length hurst it open, and behold it was 
filled witli gold. Not one piece, however, 
did Teodulo appropriate to himself. He 
closed the lid, covered it over with mud and 
weeds, and returning in the evening to the 
village, revealed the fact to his companions. 
They were easily persuaded to set the law 
once more at defiance, and in the course of 
that night the contents of the chest fairly 
divided, were deposited in the cottages of 
'Teodulo and his friends. It will readily be 
imagined that no obstacle to Tcodulo’s union 
with Angelica now remained. His marriage 
was immediately solemnized, upon which 
the humble fisherman w r as transformed into 
a landed proprietor, and took up his quar- 
ters in the aristocratic domicile of Messer 
Marco Petronclli. 

“ Five or six years after the events nar- 
rated in the preceding chapter, I passed a 
few days with my friend Salter at San Felice, 
on our way from Palermo to Messina. Being 
both great admirers of Catholic churches — 
of the treasures of art they contain, and still 
more of the laudable spirit that keeps them 
open at all hours to the devotion and piety 
of the natives and strangers, we strolled up 
early in the morning to the romantic little 
hill on which the shrine of San Felice is 
situated. On approaching the edifice, we 
overtook a gentleman who appeared to be 
proceeding thither on the same errand as 
ourselves. Having crossed the churchyard, 
wc beheld, on turning round a projecting 
buttress, a sight far transcending the merits 
of any picture in Sicily. It was a mother 
with her two children, who having been pay- 
ing her devotions at the shrine of the Virgin, 
was now issuing forth into the morning air, 

G — ( reprint ) — November, 1839; 


her heart filled with love and holy joy, and 
her face beaming brightly with maternal 
tenderness. Her eldest child, pressing close 
to her side on the right hand, pulled sport- 
ively at the- end of her kerchief. The younger, 
a lovely hoy of about two years old, was 
seated on her left shoulder, and had evidently 
been playing with the tangles of her hair. 
Upon him the mother’s eyes were bent up- 
wards with a look of inexpressible love. Her 
fair neck and exquisite countenance were 
lighted up with tne beams of the morning 
sun, while a black cross, the symbol of her 
faith, hung suspended from her bosom. My 
friend, passionately admiring whatever ib 
beautiful, exclaimed, * Would to Heaven I 
might be permitted to sketch the lady as 
she stands ! ’ The stranger, who was within 
hearing, turned round sharply, and eyeing 
us from head to foot, observed with evident 
pleasure and animation, * Why so you may, 
sir, for ’tin my wife/ 

“ The pencil was immediately out, and on 
a card which the artist carried in his pocket, 
the first sketch of the beautiful picture, a 
representation of which the reader here be- 
holds. The acquaintance commenced in this 
casual rencontre did not terminate here. 
Messer Teodulo, for it was he, invited us to 
his home, where we remained several weeks, 
admiring at once the sweetness and delicacy 
of his wife and children, and the moral 
beauty and noble spirit of affection which 
brooded over the whole household. From 
the lips of the happy pair themselves, con- 
firmed by the testimony of their parents, did 
wc learn the particulars of the foregoing nar- 
rative. Many were the sketches which the 
enthusiastic artist made both of mother and 
children, whi)e I, who could command *he 
instrumentality of no material pencil, al- 
lowed their loveliness to engrave itself on 
my iieart, to be represented by such colours 
.of language as are at my disposal. Tlius 
has the reader been introduced to Angelica 
and Teodulo, from whom we, with much 
satisfaction, leased that both Basillo and 
Firmino were owned and prosperous ; while 
Damian o continued a sullen bachelor. Such, 
upon honest and upright minds were the 
felicitous results of the Plague Treasure.” 

Mr. Harrison, the editor, has a very 
light domestic love story, entitled “ The 
Painter,” which the frontispiece illus- 
trates. We do not admire his taste in 
poetry, and we think he is too apt to 
mistake singularity for a new sort of 
genius. Neither ought he to praise his 
poets in the preface — that is the critic’s 
part if they deserve it. His own ap- 
proval and praise arc manifested by the 
insertion of the contributions. 

And here we will allude to the preface 
in tliis work, which is edited by that 
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gentleman. “If there be,” says the 
editor, “ any difference, in the feelings 
with which he comes forward with ano- 
ther volume, it consists in the increased 
pride and confidence with wfiicli, while 
he hopes the prose will at least bear 
comparison with former years, he points 
to its poetical contents ! ! ! “ Poetry,” 

he continues, “ is the department which 
he has ever cultivated with scrupulous 
care, and, he flatters himself, never with 
so much success as in the present in- 
stance.” 

Shall we as reviewers, because a pret- 
ty book is presented to us, (one so indeed 
in its general matter, quantity of engrav- 
ings, type and finish,) flatter too ? or 
shall we without scruple present a speci- 
men of this choice poetry to the editor’s 
surely awakening judgment. Mistaken 
friendship, jather than an opinion of its 
possessing merit, must indeed have gain- 
ed his heart to have suffered him to have 
given his approval of some of such intole- 
rable trash. If we are over severe, not the 
editor, but ourselves will have to answer 
for it — but we think we are piloting the 
contributors and benefitting the expectant 
purchasers of the year 1841, as well as, 
in the end, the publisher’s themselves by 
a service of the greatest value, else would 
we not have taken so much pains in the 
doing it. We know full well that good 
and beautiful poetry is a very rare article 
in the present day, nor would we have 
been thus warm in the editorial con- 
flict, had not the editor himself chal- 
lenged the opinions of every reviewer, 
who, by friendly or contemptuous silence 
might seem to agree in the merit of so 
unjustly lauded poetical contributions of 
“ Friendship’s Offering,” thinking them 
all the while beneath criticism. Read this, 

TO C. H. 

WITH MY FIRST BOOK. 

Thou wilt not spurn my gift ; although it be 
My earliest venture on that sea of storms 
Where young Ambition fondly dares to launch 
His argosy of hope in quest of fame. 

My voyage hath been a long one ; and, alas? 
My bark, unpiloted by genius’ star, 

Is drifting havenless ; the deathless prize 
As distant now us ever. Let it pass — 

For, though the laurel will not grace my 
grave, 

This * ‘frail memorial” will haply keep 
My memory green in many a heart that 
loved me, 
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And, it may be, in thine— when he, whose 
band 

Hath idly traced the perishable page,. 

Is crumbling ashes, and his fame — a dream. 

We are far also from liking “The 
Bride,” another poetical contribution. 

Neither to our taste is the “ Scythian 
Guest,” by J. R. Christchurch, Oxford, 
although stated to be the author of 
the Scythian Banquet Song, “ which was 
much quoted hy the periodicals last year.” 
The story is founded upon the ancient 
history that when the master of a Scyth- 
ian family died, lie was placed in his state 
chariot and carried to visit every one of 
hiR blood relations, when each of them 
gave him and his attendants a splendid 
feast. The first verse opens with the 
feast. Here is the second : — 

“ He comes — urged on by shout and lash, 
His favourite courser flies ; 

There’s phrenzy in its drooping dash, 

And sorrow in its eyes. 

Close on its hoofs the chariots crash, 

Their shook reins ring — their axles flash — 
The charioteers are wild and rash ; 

Panting and cloven, the swift air feels 
The red breath of the whirling wheels, 
Hissing with heat, and drunk with speed 
Of wild delight, that seems to feed 
Upon the fire of its own flying ; 

Yet he for whom they race is lying 
Motionless in his chariot, and still. 

Like one of weak desire or fettered will. 

Is it the sun-lulled sleep of weariness 
That weighs upon him? Lo? there is no 
stress 

Of slumber on his eyelids — some slow trance 
Seems dwelling o’er the darkness of his 
glance ; 

Its depth is quiet, and its keenness cold 
As an eagle’s, quench’d with light’ning — 
the close fold 

Of his strong arms is listless, like the twine 
Of withered weed along the waving line 
Of flowing streams; and o’er his face a 
strange 

Deep shadow is cast, which doth not move 
nor change.” 

At the fifth verse the author seems to 
be at home and at ease. There is a 
smattering of genius, but the whole wants 
good taste and simplicity ; faults the 
(young) author will never mend if he be 
unduly praised. lie has for his own 
great disadvantage made Byron’s “ lean 
days” too much his study. 

“ The Poet’s Heritage,” a contribu- 
tion, which is particularly mentioned, 
[the court 
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runs very prettily towards the latter part, 
about a third of the whole ; but we find 
nought in the beginning suitable to the 
subject, nor worthy of the great pains 
bestowed upon it by the editor. 

“ For me my soul shall build a palace home, 
Blue-roofed above by ether’s ample dome, 
Where flowers shall drink the rainbow’s 
tearful ray, 

And silver fountains warble night t and day. 
Bright shapes of love shall (VirAig around 
me there, 

Incarnate visions of the wise and giir ; 

There Lesbian Sappho, fresh from out the 
surge, 

Shall oft repeat, poor swan! her ocean dirge; 
And ministering spirits round me flock, 

Like those which soothed Prometheus on 
his rock. 

The stars shall make me music as they rob, 
And Jove’s own nectar mantle in a bowl 
Fresh dewed by llebe’s lip ! Oh, who would 
lie 

Among the shards of earth, and never try 
One bold and skyward flight ? Poor spirit 
bird, 

Whose dust-defiled plumes have never stirred 
Toward their ether-home ! say, wherefore 
build 

Thine own eternal prison cage, and gild 
Its bars thus gaily? Know’st not even lie, 
The small mechanic of the mulberry-tree, 
Who spins .around, in many a patient fold, 
Ilis filmy shroud of vegetable gold, — 
Dreams of some future time, when from the 
gloom 

That curtains round his ante-natal tomb, 

The sun shall wake to life a georgeous thing 
With robe of feathered show, and Psyche 
wing 

A child of light and air, and insect dove, 
Whose all of life is dedicate to love. 

Open to all the application lies, 

Go to the worm, thou sluggard, and be 
wise !” 

Now pass wc on to the last poetical 
contribution editorially commended. It 
is by Thomas Miller, author of “ A 
Day in the Woods,” “ Iioyston Gower,” 
and “ Fair Rosamond ” which deserves 
all that has been said of it. We can only 
here quote one verse and we do so for the 
beautiful imagery in the sixth line : — 

“ See how the roof from clustering columns 
sprimg, 

Like some high forest-walk embowered 
and lone ; 

No branch is there in wild disorder flung, 
But each arched bough has with its fellow 
grown, 
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Looking as if, while they in beauty hung, 
Their growth was checked, and changed 
at once to stone ; 

The bundled steins of each low arm bereft 
And their wide-spreading boughs for span- 
ning arches left.” 

In conclusion, wc trust that our 
comments, if just, may tend to render 
the next year’s Friendship’s Offering 
still more acceptable, and if over se- 
vere, that such was the service we in- 
tended, and ere we close the book, as 
a last peep, we cannot help feeling an 
awakening interest for the Scythian mo- 
ther : — her smiles, and those of her in- 
telligent infant are growing fast, to win 
our hearts and urge our pen to write in 
commendation of that which is so pret- 
tily and nobly presented to us. 


Forget-me-not , for 1810. 

The illustrations of the “ Forget-me- 
not,” for the year 1840, commence with 
a whole length likeness of the Queen, 
drawn and engraved by Hall ; next fol- 
lows Count Egmont surrendering to the 
Duke of Alba, which is full of work, en- 
graved by Hall. The principal female 
figure in “ The Masquerade ” is spirited 
and elegant ; it is drawn by T. Cof- 
bould, and engraved by Rolls. ‘ The 
Princes in the Tower’ would be an 
excellent plate, were it not for some 
extraordinary defect in the lower side of 
the cheek, and indeed the face itself, of 
Prince Richard ; the whole details of the 
chamber are well worthy of Leslie, but 
the lamplight surely could not fall as it 
does on the back of one of the princes, 
on the foot of the bed, and on the off side 
of the other prince ; we suspect the lamp 
was not lighted when the artist made the 
design, though far be it from us to say 
that he worked in the dark. The light 
falling as it appears to do in the print, 
must have also lit up the opposite side of 
the room, which excepting a ray on the 
face of a pendant picture, is in absolute 
darkness. Wc like very much the Eve of 
the Fisherman, and the mechanical rays 
are well darted. The maiden’s face and 
figure are good, although spoilt by the 
badly finished wrist and hand, and Leon’s 
face is too ayclily feminine, even for 
a cooing fisherman*; the dog, too, lefips 
right merrily and playfully before them, 
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but the caUie would, for “ grandeur,” sur- 
prise even the exhibitors of Smithfield. 

We present the Eve of the Bridal, by 
Mrs. Walker, as a short and agreeable 
outline of the bridal history. 

THE EVE OF THE BRIDAL. 

h 

BY MR8. WALKER. 

“ The gorgeous light wanes fast away, 

Yet still the heavens look bright and gay, 
For clouds are floating o’er the sky, 

Of rosy, golden, purple dye, 

Through which the stars Durst one by one, 
To tend and watch the setting sun. 

“ On balmy flower, and verdant leaf, 

Lie glittering tears — oh ! not of grief — 

For who could wish the silver dews, 

Which mingle with their rainbow hues, 
Were chased away! — or deem the stain, 
Like earthly tears, the type of pain ! 

“ The breeze steals softly from the west, 
And rocks the trees to transient rest, 

Within whose deep and sheltering boughs, 
The nightingale pours forth her vows. 

“ It is the soft and silent hour, 

When mighty Love hath mightiest power 
To bind the heart, subdue the will, 

Bid Reason’s cold stern voice be still. 

Oh ! never sounds in Beauty’s car 
'flie whisper’d word so sweet and dear, 

As when the gathering shadows hide 
The tell-tale cheek, which Feeling’s tide, 

[n one full happy, joyous gush, 

Hath tinted with a crimson blush ! 

“ So calm, so still, the scene around, 

Almost the heart’s own echoes sound ! 

How many a breast, on eve like this, 

Is steeped in rapture — filled with bliss ! 

But, ’inong thy maidens, sunny France, 

No eye beams forth a brighter glance, 

No bosom owns a deeper spell 
Of holy joy, than thine, Estelle! 

'Hie loved one wanders by tliy side, 

He who the morrow claims thee bride. 

“ ’Hiougli wooed and won in humble guise, 
A lowly peasant in thine eyes, 

Ere yet another sun is pale, 

Fair damsel, thou shalt hear a tale 
Of fond deceit — shalt learn that Fate 
Hath destined tlicc to wealth and state. 

But not more dear will Leon be 
With pomp and power, Estelle, to thee, 
Than now, when, Fortune’s gifts above, 
Thou deein’st thine only dower is — Love ! ” 

“ The Ascent of the Virgin ” has two 
excellent figures. One angel seems, how- 
ever, to be in thraldom, as if in the hands 
of some earthly attitudinarian ; we should 
be inclined to think that the figure allud- 
ed to is a novel introduction, the rest a 
copy 1 lom some picture of much merit : 
it is painted by J. R. Herbert. 

Ln “Adeline,” the soft insinuating 
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Adeline ! we little expected to have met 
with a lovely creature the heart-broken 
child of sorrow and suffering. 

The picture “ from the life ” is cleverly 
drawn by Miss J. Adams, and the face in 
particular is engraved by G. Adcock 
with great softness and effect. Now, 
gentle reader, peruBe the melancholy 
history of this damsel, who, bom to lux- 
ury, from no fault of her own, had to 
support l^ersclf by undertaking the ardu- 
ous, ill requited, ill repaid, and unjustly 
depreciated duties of a governess. We 
trust, hcfwever, that there are few such 
hearts as those of the head of the house in 
which it was Adeline’s lot to be instruc- 
tress. The narrative thus commences — 

“ Proceed we now to select a few passages 
from the daily life of the governess. In a 
hack room of the dullest house of one of the 
dullest streets in London, stands a young 
and lovely female, surrounded by a group 
of children of different sexes, and of ages 
varying from four to fourteen. So fair, so 
mild, so gentle, is the presiding genius 
of the apartment, that it might have 
seemed a temple dedicated to pence and 
concord, but for the circumstance that any 
thing but peace reigned within its walls. 
A tall, genteel girl, apparently about four- 
teen years of age, in a state of great excite- 
ment, and with a face rosy red, but by no 
means celestially so, is engaged in a violent 
contest with her brother, three years her 
junior, whose clenched fist, firmly set teeth, 
and labouring breath, prove that the demons 
of passion and of pride have him just now 
completely in their power. A book, the 
severed leaves of which lie scattered around, 
while the stronger hacks are firmly grasped 
by each determined combatant, is evidently 
the subject of dispute. The younger bro- 
thers and sisters, ranged on either side, 
though they are yet tuking no active part 
in the fray, show by the heightened colour 
on their cheeks that they are only waiting 
for a signal to begin : while the governess, 
in a voice intended to he authoritative, but 
which is really far too feminine to he heard 
in such a Babel of sounds, is vainly endea- 
vouring to restore order. 

Suddenly the door opens. A majestic 
and well-dressed form appears. There is a 
momentary pause, hut it is the lull that pre- 
cedes. the rnging of the tempest. The faces 
of the excited belligerents are turned fear- 
lessly towards their parent. The maternal 
arms are open to receive them, and, with 
ill-judged fondness, the mother presses her 
offending children to her heart. “ Miss Las- 
celles,” begins the governess, in an excul- 
patory tone — but the lady frowns a frown of 
the deepest anger, and, in accents which 
suppressed passion have rendered even more 
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shrill and sharp than usual, refuses to hear 
aught against her daughter. 

“ Tell me not,” she exclaims? rudely in- 
terrupting ; “ tell me not of Miss Lascelles. 
She is, when properly managed, the most 
amiable, the most delightful, of children. 
No one has yet been able to discover the 
slightest fault in the disposition of my adored 
Charlotte. Miss Morley, it is mean, it is 
base, to try to throw the blame upon your 
pupil/ 

“ * But Master Charles, ina’an* — ” 

“ 1 Charles, too, my brave, my manly boy 
and again she embraces him — ‘ can any one 
look upon you and have a heart to chide! 
Why, Miss Morley, why try to set me against 
my. children ? — you who so little understand 
their characters, who are so entirely unable 
to appreciate their excellent qualities. I 
will not hear a word against them !” and the 
haughty lady is about to depart, but, as she 
turns to leave the room, her eye rests on 
the mild unruffled features of the governess. 
A sense of injury, an expression of pity and 
forgiveness, is there, but no trace of anger — 
the shaft of malice has not struck home ; the 
weaker party triumphs, great in its very 
weakness. Luckily, a fresh theme for in- 
sult presents itself to the memory of the 
discomfited — and, in a voice even less calm 
than before, she returns to the charge. 

“ ‘ By the by, Miss Morley, my daughter 
last evening exposed either the ignorance or 
the negligence of her instructress, by her 
inability to answer even the most simple 
questions in geography. ’ 

“ 4 1 believe, and I regret it, ma'am' — and 
the governess speaks quickly, for this time 
she is determined to be heard — “ but you 
have yourself desired that Miss Lascelles 
should not he teazed with geography, it 
being a study to which she has the most de- 
cided aversion.’ 

“ Again you are wrong — for Mr. Atlas, a 
member of the Geographical Society, who 
has written a work on the science, who is an 
author, Miss Morley, gives it as his decided 
opinion that her genius points precisely in 
that direction. No, you do not, you never 
will, possess the tact necessary to discover 
and foster .the latent talents of children.’ 
And, with a frown of direful import, she 
takes her son and daughter by tile hand, 
and, slamming the door violently after her, 
descends to the drawing-room. 

After the scene we have described, can it 
be wondered at that, when left to themselves, 
the younger members of this ill-governed 
family, instead of returning to their seats 
and resuming their interrupted occupations, 
should form themselves into little groups, 
and, in toneB whispered indeed, but so whis- 
pered as to be perfectly audible to her against 
whom they are uttered, discuss plans of fu- 
ture rebellion against the authority of the 
governess ! 

“ Change we now the scene. It is evening, 
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and there are sounds' of revelry in that 
house. Lights gleam from every window ; 
fragrance issues from every aperture ; ser- 
vants are running in all directions; and 
aiety and bustle reign throughout. In the 
rawing-room a brilliant party is assembled ; 
feathers wave ; diamonds glisten ; and young 
hearts thrill with pleasure. In a distant 
corner of the room, Defore a grand piano, is 
seated the governess, simply yet genteelly 
attired. She is performing, with exquisite 
taste and pathos, one of Beethoven’s beau- 
tiful sonatas. There is silence ; for every 
one feels that the best of music is issuing 
from beneath the touch of no common per- 
former; but no circle has formed itself 
aroimd her ; there is no ready hand to turn 
the leaves of her music-book ; no kind voice 
near to whisper approbation — “ it is only 
the governess.” 

Those words have raised a line of demar- 
cation, which it would he high-treason 
against the laws of fashion for any one to 
overstep. A glass indeed is occasionally 
raised towards her, for she is very fair to 
look upon, hut other notice receives she 
none ; and when, at length, the music cea- 
ses and permission is granted to her to retire, 
no hand is extended to lead her to her seat. 
No wonder then that, as, with * tottering 
steps, she threads her way to the bottom of 
the room, the memory of other days should 
rise to her mind — of days when she was 
herself the centre of a circle, the “ admired 
of all observers;” and when, after such an 
exhibition as the present, the voice of love 
breathed into her ear valued meed of praise ; 
and no wonder that the big, bitter tear of 
regret, fills her eye. 

The seat she has vacated is occupied, 
meanwhile, by a titled heiress, round whom 
lords and ladies range themselves with de- 
lighted expectation, while officious beaux vie 
with each other for the honour of performing 
those little acts of gallantry, for the exercise 
of which the vicinity of the piano affords so 
fair a field — again music is neard, and an 
execrably executed Italian bravura is suc- 
ceeded by an almost deafening shout of 
applause. 

But the governess is too high-minded for 
envy ; and, though her corirect ear will not 
allow her to listen with pleasure to had 
music, she is just now too much absorbed in 
a conversation that is going on, beside her, to 
admit of her drawing any comparisons un- 
favourable to the fair songstress. The speak- 
ers are two gentlemen of rank, one holding 
a prominent place in the world of literature, 
the other an equally honourable one in tlie 
councils of his sovereign ; and they are dis- 
cussing with much animation and ability a 
question of great public interest. Some- 
what retired from the crowd, they have sta- 
tioned themselves near the governess, whose 
earnest attention and intelligent, countenance 
mark the interest with which she listens. 
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Her sorrow* arc forgotten ; her regrets have 
vanished ; every faculty of her nund is ab- 
sorbed, and when, in the course of the con- 
versation, some allusion is made to an author 
with whose name she is unacquainted, for- 
etful for a moment of the barrier between 
erself and the eloquent speaker, a question 
rises to her lips, it is only half uttered, for 
she remembers her situation, and suddenly 
checks herself. But the suppressed sound* 
causes the gentleman to look round ; and 
even he, the frequenter of a court, the at- 
tendant on a youthful female sovereign, the 

S (dished, the courteous, and generally the 
umane — even he gazes at her with a rude 
stare, which so plainly expresses, “ It is 
only the Governess/ 1 that the sensitive, 
timid girl shrinks back, retires within her- 
self, and, overcome with the painful convic- 
tion that there is not in that large assembly 
one individual who cares for her, steals 
away to her own apartment, there to weep 
in solitude over blighted fortune and dis- 
appointed hopes. 

Oh ! the nights of sleeplessness, succeed- 
ing days of mental and bodily toil, that the 
governess endures ! Is it not enough — the 
throbbing temple, the feverish temple, the 
oppressed spirit — sufficcth it not the disap- 
pointment resulting from a conscientious yet 
unsuccessful discharge of irksome duties — the 
weariness of pouring, for the hundredth time 
in vain, words of instruction in the obsti- 
nate ear of dullness, bearing on her own 
already overcharged shoulders the weight of 
failure; but must the neglect or insult of 
the world at large, be added — perhaps the 
bitterest ingredient in her cup of suffering ! 
And is this the reward of long yearB of study 
and confinement ? Is this the emancipation 
of which the school-girl so fondly dreams ? 
Then happier she, who, with uncultivated 
but peaceful mind and healthful body, sits 
platting rushes by her cottage door. 

Eighteen months have passed, and the 
sickening longing for change is felt ; even 
were it a change for the worse — and that is 
barely possible — it would bring with it no- 
velty, excitement, and Hope. That deceit- 
ful goddess to whom, in all periods of life, 
but especially in youth, we cling so fondly 
and so faithfully, gives whispered promises 
of a happier lot. The die is cast, and the 
governess, with no tie to bind her to her 
country, consents to cross the sea. Won by 
the promises of strangers, who look kindly 
upon her, she wonders forth, and, five thou- 
sand miles from the land of her nativity, 
seems for a time to have found the happi- 
ness she sought. There is something in the 
air of a foreign clime- that draws the natives 
of the same country more closely to each 
other. Whatever distance of station or of 
space may have separated them at home, 
they have there some sympathies in com- 
mon- Their language, their habits, even 
their prejudices, are the same. And where 
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that ruling principle which bears sway alike 
in all countries — the love of self— -is not 
borne down in {he collision, the narrowest 
heart will* open itBelf wide to its fellow- 
countrymen. 

The governess has never before felt so 
little alone : her pupils become her friends, 
her equals: she is contented — happy — and 
peace of mind soon works its usual change. 
Her step is lighter than of yore, her song 
more glad, and her countenance beams with 
unwonted animation. But, alas ! the change, 
favourable as it seems, works her farther 
woe ; for her blue eye, now radiant with joy, 
speaks but too eloquently to the bosom of 
tue elder brother of her pupils, drawing 
from him offers as honourable to himself as 
they arc distasteful to his parents; and, 
though the heart of the maiden beats not 
responsive to his vows — faithful as it is to 
the memory of its early blighted love — the 
weight of their displeasure falls on her. 
Presumptuous ! — tliut she, the well-born, the 
highly-educated, the intellectual, and the 
virtuous, should dare to render herself too 
pleasing to the junior clerk in a mercantile 
nouse, who, in addition to sundry expecta- 
tions from his father — the father, be it 
known, of nine other children — possesses, 
subject indeed to the contingencies of trade 
and climate, a salary of £*200 a year to lay 
at her feet ! What, save instant dismissal, 
can expiate so great a crime ! The fiat goes 
forth, and the governess is again upon the 
world. 

And now her inclinations turn once more 
towards England; for though, within the 
limits of its sea-girt shores, there is not one 
door that will voluntarily fly open at her ap- 
proach, still, it is the Jana of her birth ; it 
contains the graves of her parents, the spot 
that was once her home, and thither she re- 
turns. But enough has been said, — we will 
not trace her wanderings from house to 
house, in pursuit of that employment which 
the teeming columns of our newspapers hold 
out as so easy of attainment. We will not 
attend her in the drawing-rooms of the 
proud, the opulent, and the unfeeling. 
For some she iB too young, for others too 
old — for some too difhdent, and for some, to 
their shame be it spoken, too handsome. 
We will not further watch her, as she turns 
timidly away, with a vain endeavour to 
screen her blushing face from the imperti- 
nent glance of the liveried footman, who, 
after creeping reluctantly up the kitchen 
stairs, scarcely deigns to open the door suffi- 
ciently wide to permit the egress of the 
“ young woman that has been after the 
governess’s place.” 

Poor Adeline ! and will thy weak and fra- 
gile form, thy delicate and sensitive mind, 
he able long to stand against the biting blast 
of adversity and neglect. Alas ! no ; the 
incipient blight of consumption, that cver- 
reaay disguiso of a broken heart, is upon 
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thee. Thou art hastening to the grave, and 
better so while thy heart is softened by afflic- 
tion. Yes, better far, in God’s good time, 
unrepiningly and piously to die, than, with 
a broken constitution and a soured temper, 
to drag on a weary existence to the extreme 
verge of old age. 

Fare thee well, Adeline, my childhood’s 
play-fellow, my youth’s companion ! Hap- 
pily for thee, there is another and a better 
world, one where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary %re for ever 
at rest. To that world art thou passing; 
and mayest thou find there the peace that 
was denied thee in this !” • 

The “ Captive Princess,” with a heart 
turned almost to stone, in which the 
blood scarce seems to flow, looks pen- 
sively Rad enough to tell the sharpness 
of her doom : but “ Alice Bertram, cr 
a Day-dreamer,” is a sort of every-day 
damsel and picture, and hardly adapted 
for a book which appears but once a 
year ; the detail is, however, pretty, and 
the engraving good. 

We cannot conclude without express- 
ing our gratitude to the editor for pro- 
viding us at the end of our labours with 
an elegant “ tapestried chair,” in which 
wc are delightedly conning over the se- 
veral agreeable and light articles from the 
pens of many established writers with 
which this interesting annual abounds. 

A Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington , in the undress of a Field Marshal, 
painted by Mr. John Simpson, and engraved 
in mezzotint by Mr. B. P. Gibbon, is exe- 
cuted in a bold, simple, yet extremely at- 
tractive style. Published by Mr. Moon. 

Wreck of the Forfarshire Steam Packet , 
published by Mr. Moon. Those talented 
marine draughtsmen, Messrs. II. P. Parker 
and J. H. Carmichael, aided by the brilliant 
mezzotint of Mr. David Lucas, have con- 
jointly in the engraving before us most 
worthily served to commemorate that act of 
mental courage and generous heroism on the 
part of the intrepid Grace Darling and licr 
father William Darling, the keeper of the 
Longstone Lighthouse, now so familiar to 
every shore, plain and city of this island. 
From the votive wreath of Mr. T. K. Her- 
vey we cull and append the following elo- 
quent stanzas : 

Beneath a sky without a star 
On a sea without a wave, 

The desperate shout of drowning men 
And woman’s sudden wail 

Heard through the pauses of the storm, 

In frequent moan or scream ; 

Like the wild nightmare sounds that vex 
The dreamer in a dream, 
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Tell where a faint and feeble few 
Are left of all that gallant crew. 

• * * * 

’Tis morn ! and to that echoing rock 
What bright and blessed form 
Comes gliding like a thing of light 
Amid the wrathflil storm ? 

Hath he who hushed the waves of old, 

« And walked the foam-white sea, 

To where the lonely fisher-bark 
Lay tossing on the sea, 

Stretched forth his finger, strong to save 
From that wild tempest’s yawning grave ! 

Hath mercy heard the human groans 
That rent the midnight air, 

And God his own sweet angel sent 
In answer to the prayer ? 

She cometh ! — 'twos an angel’s part 
To pass yon dark abyss, 

And God hath spoken to the heart 
That dared a scene like this ! 

Oh ! many a witness, dauntless one ! 

Shall one day meet thee at His throne 1 

The engraving is done upon a noble 
scale ; and so peculiarly interesting a sub- 
ject will we hope render it a grateful tablet 
to interest all classes and grace all walls, 
public and private, throughout Great Britain. 

The Haymarket Theatre. During the 
past month a piece of extremely good and 
attractive humour has been brought out at 
this always well-frequented house, entitled 
4 Hi* Last Legs,* in which Power’s humour 
kept the house in u continued roar of laugh- 
ter. It is likely to have a very long run. 

Drury Lane Theatre opened on Saturday, 
the U6th ultimo, under the new management 
of Mr. Hammond, late of the Strand Thea- 
tre; amongst the agreeable regulations of 
the new hroom, are the sweeping away of 
all those minor in-door and at the door fees 
which are a great annoyance to the public ; 
now when the admission money is paid, the 
servants of the theatre arc the servants of 
the public, to open the doors, and take 
charge of whatever may be given them in 
the sliapc of bonnets, umbrellas, &c. 

The Pavilion Theatre (Mile-end).— 
Agreeably to promise, we made a visit to 
this house, to see a new piece, being drama- 
tized from 4 Christmas Eve , or the hast Link 
of the Chain,* by E. Lancaster, Esq., a tale 
which was published in this (The Lady*s) 
Magazine, January 1, 1836. The dresses 
seemed to bo quite new and very costly, and 
the acting in some respects far from medio- 
crity; it being however the night on which 
the Lord Mayor and his friends visited the 
4 Eastern Institution,' it is probable that on . 
that account the show of company in the 
boxes was unusually, scanty. Our opinion 
is not altered, that triis piece might be made 
most popular. 
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No. 798 . — Walking Dress . White Batin 
capotte. The front is made to sit almost 
straight up, and is quite round to the face 
nearly meeting under the chin, where it 
is almost entirely sloped off (see plate) ; 
the crown instead of being flat, is puffed* 
in the style of the c&wl of a cap; a row 
of narrow blonde goes round the front, and 
a bunch of roses is placed at the left side, 
two full-blown roses are also under each 
side of the front of the bonnet. 

Dress of lilac silk with two flounces, the 
corsage is half high ( demi-decollette ), and 
the sleeves full to the wrist ; black silk 
manteau, lined and trimmed with green 
chinS (clouded) silk ; * the manteau is, ac- 
cording to the present mode, only half high 
(like a dress) m the neck; the corsage a 
pieces, fits nearly tight to the bust, in the form 
of a palatine cape. When the cloak is made 
of any woollen material, this piece is gene- 
rally velvet, in the present instance it is of 
silk; the shirt of the manteau is full all 
round, and is confined at the waist by a cord 
and tassel ; the sleeves, if they may be so called, 
are pieces, the entire length of the cloak, 
put on with a great deal of fulness on the 
shoulders, but they are only attached to the 
cloak at top, under the second row of trim- 
ming, the arm-holes are quite towards the 
front (see plate) ; the trimming, a facing of 
the some silk as the lining, is put in bands 
upon the corsage, giving it the appearance 
or two capes; a double row goes down* the 
front and another from top to bottom of 


each sleeve ; collar of guipure , fastened in 
front with a large brooch; yellow kid gloves; 
cambric rutiles ; black varnished leather shoes ; 
hair in bandeaux. 

The Second Figure gives the back of the 
cloak, as well as that of the capotte. Laven- 
der silk dress. 

No. 799 ^ — Carriage Costume . Wadded 
dress of pale lilac satin ; corsage tight to fit 
the bust, and en cceur . Capuchon a manches 
of plaid siitin lined with pink satin and 
wadded ; the back consists merely of a ca- 
puchon or hood large enough to throw over 
the head at pleasure, it hangs as low as the 
waist; the Bleeves are plain, and loose enough 
to go over the sleeves of the dress; the 
fronts are long en echarpc (like the ends of 
the scarf) ; a cord and taBsel to match goes 
round the waist and ties in front. Hat of 
ma'is gros dc Naples , the front small and 
ivasee ; the trimming is of erdpe lissc; un- 
derneath the front are a few flowers mixed 
with a light puffing of white gauze (see 
plate). Hair in smooth bands, feronnierc 
cambric rutiles ; black kid shoes ; yellow kid 
gloves. 

Second Figure . — Wadded dress of nut- 
brown satin ; corsage tight and quite high at 
the neck. Hat of white satin trimmed with 
ertpe lisse and a bunch of flowers at the 
left side. Scarf mantelet of plaid satin with 
a rounded cape (see plate), and trimmed all 
round with silk fringe; brodequins of dark 
slate colour, with kid fronts; collar en 
guipure . 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PXRIS. 

FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, October 23, 1839. 

According to your desire, ma chere amir, 
I have sent you a manteau of the very new- 
est form I could procure ; you will think it 
very strange that it is not made high to 
the throat, but that would he quite outre at 
present, the grande mode being to wear every 
thing low in the neck. The weather is not 
very cold as yet, therefore the warm winter 
mante&ux have not made their appearance. 
The materials for these autumn cloaks arc 
gros de Naples and satins lined with colour- 
ed silk ; they may be wadded or not : how- 
ever a little wadding certainly improves 
them and renders them more seasonable. 
The winter mante&ux, which will begin to be 
in requisition towards the end of November, 
are to be made of velvet, satin de laine , and 
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rich satin brock f , and many, on dit t will be 
trimmed with ermine and other furs. If 
these cloaks present any noureaute in form, 
you shall have due notice. I hope you like 
the capuchon a manches , it is quite new, and 
sometning out of the common. On fine days 
our belles still weur light silks and even 
coloured muslins, hut they are rather on the 
decline. Rich silk, plain or figured, satin 
nnc (plain) and hroche , cachmeriennes, satin 
de laine , le van tines, these are the materials 
most adopted just now, en attendant . , the vel- 
vets and other winter dresses. Mvusselines 
de laine arc still to be seen, especially dark 
colours and rich patterns. Several of these 
dresses that I have enumerated are wadded 
to make them more seasonable. 

Flounces, tucks, puflings and bouillon 
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trimmings are universally worn, except when 
the dresses are wadded; these are never 
trimmed round the bottom, unless with a row 
of velvet or fur. 

The corsages are exactly such as 1 have 
been describing to you lately; to cross in 
front in folds (preferable to gathers) from 
the shoulder, they do not cross quite to the 
side, but merely about half a finger in the 
centre of the front. Plain corsages half high, 
sloped en caeur is another make much in 
vogue. For evening dress they* arc tight, 
some h point e, and some not, but these latter 
are without waistbands and are merely a 
little longer waistcd in the front than at back. 
You know it is reckoned becoming to the 
figure to have the waist sloped longer in 
front. 

The short sleeves arc very short, in two or 
three sabots with falls of blonde or lace be- 
tween. The long ones are tight on the 
shoulder, and the remainder full all the way 
down; and a little trimming, a puffing, or 
two tucks cut on the cross way, put on at 
the top of the full part of the sleeve. The 
poignets (wrists) are deep, to admit of hand- 
some deep ruffles. 

Our halls have not begun yet, nor, I sup- 
pose, your’s. We have, however, little soi- 
rees dansantes. Book muslins are generally 
the toilette best adapted to these re-unions ; 
by the way, I will tell you u secret de toilette , 
which I do not recollect having told you be- 
fore; it is, when you wear a hook muslin 
dress, you should wear a book muslin petti- 
coat under it ; the dress looks a thousand 
times better over that than over satin. I 
have told you that these muslins embroidered 
in coloured worsteds or cottons in tambour 
work, are very fashionable. 

Hats — Satin and velvet hats are coining 
in for autumn ; the colours are light, as 
white and mais satins, and pearl-grey vel- 
vets, but darker shades will be worn next 
month. The hats are very small, but the 
shapes are decidedly not pretty. They sit 
quite off the face, and form a round, instead 
of being close at the sides. The gauze and 
crape trimmings arc out, and satin ribbons 
worn instead. Feathers arc also becoming 
more general. Half veils, or a deep full of 
blonde on" the edge of the front arc rather 
on the increase. 

The black velvet shawls for winter are, 
they say, to be embroidered in coloured 
silks, some in tambour stitch, others in satin 
stitch, but the silks, are to be twisted, not 
floss. These shawls will be trimmed with 
black lace. 

Muffs, I am told, will be quite de riguenr 
this winter. Ermine and other fur muffs will 
be worn, but des manchom de fantaisie , are to 
be the rage. I have seen several in prepara- 
tion, some in velvet, embroidered or not, others 


of cashmere* fine merinos, satin de laine , or 
very rich thick broche Bilk, almost like da- 
mask. I have also seen them knit with large 
ivory needles, in chenille or lamb's wool, 
and very elegant and comfortable they are ; 
those in lamb's wool are done in two colours 
as red and green, blue or orange, scarlet and 
black, they are well stuffed and wadded, and 
the lining which iB likewise done in knitting 
Is in white wool, the stitch is the same as that 
in which the bed covers and foot-cushions 
are done. 

Knitting and netting are the favourite occu- 
pations of our ladies just now. Besides muffs, 
they knit shawls, and caps, called coiffitres 
moyen dye, and pelerines, and little paletots 
or great coats for children, together with 
bed covers, cushions, foot stools, &c. In 
netting we have pretty scarfs, shawls, c&- 
p halides to wear under the bonnet, and ze- 
phyrines , an improvement upon the latter 
article ; besides these, mittens, cuffs, &c., are 
net in silk ; we have also brodequins and 
gaiters done both in netting ana knitting. 
This iH nice warm work for the winter. But 
many of our demoiselles are spoiling their 
eyes over guipure collars, berthes and ruffles : 
this guipure or application is certainly very 
beautiful when done, hut very trying and 
tedious to do. 

The pretty fashion of functions has quite 
come in, they are made of velvet (various 
colours) and trimmed with lace, flowers, or 
marabouts. 

We have ,a sort of manteau or loose pe- 
lisse for wearing at the Opera or over a ball- 
dress. It is made like a loose dressing gown 
with very full sleeves, and a hood to draw 
over the head at pleasure, the length is 
about to the knees. It is 'made of satin* 
and lined and trimmed with swansdown; I 
recommend it to your notice. 

Fur it seems will be very fashionable this 
winter (swansdown also); it will be worn in- 
stead of lace, to trim shawls and dresses. 

Hair. — The back hair is still worn as low 
as possible, it is twisted up in a coil or braids 
in the form of a figure of eight, placed thus 
oo, hut as near the back of the neck as pos- 
sible. The front hair is worn in ringlets, 
bands or braids a la her the. Fcronnieres are 
still fashionable. 

The prevailing colours are for kats, grey, 
white, pink and mais ; for dresses, lavender, 
lilac, nut-brown, and dark claret. 

En attendant les nouveautes d'hiver, I shall 
say adieu ma belle 

je t-embrasse tendrement 
toute a toi f 

L. de F . 
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THE QUEEN’S GAZETTE, 


VIVAT REGINA. 


September 29. — Windsor : — Her Majesty and 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, attended divine 
service in St George's Chapel. In the afternoon 
the Queen attended by a numerous party from 
the Castle, promenaded on the East Terrace. 

30. — Windsor : — The Queen held a Privy 
Council, and received a visit from II. R. H . the 
Duke of Sussex, from Kcnnington. Nearly the 
whole of the visitors at the Castle rode out with 
Tier Majesty on horseback, passing through the 
Long Walk. 

October 1. 2. — Windsor : — Her Majesty and a 
numerous equestrian party, as well of the Castle 
as of the Royal Household, rode out during 
the afternoon in the drives of the forest. 

3. — General Alavn the Spanish Minister ar- 
rived on a visit to her Majesty. 

4. — Windsor : — The lloya) party were pre- 
vented leaving the Castle in consequence of the 
wet weather. 

6. — Windsor : — II. R.* H. the Duchess of 
Kent, left Windsor, for Kensington and re- 
turned to the Castle in the evening to dinner. 

6. — Windsor, (Sunday) Her Majesty and 
II. R. II. the Duchess of Kent attended divine 
service in St. George's Chapel. In the after- 
noon the Queen attended by ‘a large party from 
the Castle, walked once round the East Terrace, 
where the public are admitted, and afterwards 
promenaded in her private walk, the bands of 
Life Guards and 46th, regiment being in atten- 
dance, and performing in the parterre. 

7. — Windsor. — Her Majesty the Queen Dow- 
ager, attended by Viscount Barrington and tin 4 
Hon. Miss Mitchell, left Rushy-house, on a 
visit to the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

8. — Windsor : — The Queen, the Queen Dow- 
ager, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent left 
the Castle for a drive in the Green Park, the 
ladicB of Her Majesty’s suite following in three 
carriages and the whole of the gentlemen at the 
Castle following the illustrious party on horse- 
back. 

9. — Windsor : — The Queen Dowager took her 
departure from the Castle for Frogmorc Lodge, 
the residence of the Princess Augusta. The 
Queen did not take her accustomed airing. 

10. — Windsor. — Her Majesty and H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent took an airing together in a 
pony carriage, during the afternoon, in the Park, 
the Countess of Sandwich attending the Queen. 
A numerous party attended on horseback. The 
Hereditaw Prince (Ernest) and Prince Albert 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha, landed at the tower 
from the continent Their Serene H. II. shortly 
afterwards left town for Windsor Castle on a 
visit to the Queen. 

11. — Windsor : — The Queen, the Duchess 
of Kent, and ths Prince Ernest and Prince Al- 
bert, rode out on horseback in the Great Park, 
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attended by ♦nearly all the visitors at the Castle, 
on horseback or in open carriages. 

12. — Windsor : — Her Majesty, and nearly 
nil the visitors and Royal household at the Cas- 
tle took an airing in the afternoon in the Great 
Park, either on horseback or in pony phae- 
tons. 

13. — Windsor: — (Sunday). HerMfyesty, the 
Duchess of Kent, and the Hereditary Princes 
Ernest and Albert, of Saxe Coburg Gotha, at- 
tended divine service in the morning at the 
Chapel ltoyal, St. George’s. In the afternoon 
the Queen, attended by her Royal visitors and 
suite walked on the East Terrace, ‘ the bands of 
the Life Guards and Rifles being both in atten- 
dance in the Grand Parterre, and playing alter- 
nately. Her Majesty and the illustrious party 
walked once round the outer Terrace, and then 
promenaded in Her Majesty’s private walk. 

14. — Windsor: — Her Majesty accompanied 
by II. 11. H. the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princes Ernest and Albert, of Coburg Gotha, 
rode out on horseback in the afternoon through 
the Long Walk to the Forest and Great Park 
Drives. A numerous party from the Ca&tlo 
attended. 

16. — Windsor. — H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Kent accompanied by their S. H. H. the Princes 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha went to visit the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge at Kew, and return- 
ed lo the Castle* in the afternoon. Her Majesty 
attended by most of her visitors took an eques- 
trian airing in the Park. 

17. — Windsor : — The Queen rode out on 
horseback, in the afternoon, accompanied by her 
Royal visitors and attended by several of the 
Royal suite, and enjoyed the sport of coursing 
in the Home Park for two hours during the 
morning. 

19. — Windsor. — Her Majesty took her accus- 
tomed equestrian exercise in the afternoon, at- 
tended by a numerous party. 

20. — (Sunday). — Windsor : — Her Majesty ac- 
companied by the Duchess of Kent andH.S. H. 
Albert of Saxe Coburg attended divine service 
in the morning at St. George’s Chapel, and in 
the afternoon promenaded on the East Ter- 
race. 

21. — Windsor: — The Queen held a Privy 
Council, and afterwards rode out on horseback, 
accompanied by Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg ; 
a numerous equestrian party followed. 

22. — Windsor : — The Queen rode out in the 
Park during the afternoon, accompanied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and attended by 
a numerous suite. 

23. — Iri consequence of the rain the expected 
review of troops was put off. 

25. — Windsor : Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, rode out in the 
[the court 
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Park during the afternoon, attended by her 
suite. 

26. — Windsor : The Queen, accompanied by 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, rode in the Park 
during the afternoon, attended by the whole of 
the Royal visitors and suite, cither on horseback 
or in carriages. 

27. — Windsor (Sunday) : The Queen attended 
divine service at St. George’s chapel. In the 
afternoon Her Majesty descended from the 
royal apartments to the east terrace accompanied 
by the Duchess of Kent and Prince Albert of 
Saxe Coburg. Returning to the ^mer terrace 
or private walk, Her Majesty promenaded there 
some time. 

28. — Windsor : Her Majesty did ljpt take her 
unsual ride in the Park. 


WALKS, RIDES AND DRIVES. &C. 

The Queen- Dowager, Oct. 8. 

II. It. II. the Duchess of Kent, Sept. 29, Oct. 6, 
8, 10, 11, 18, 14,20,27. 

H. S. H. Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotlui, 
Oct. 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19,20, 21. 

11. S. II. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oet. Jl, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 28, 
27. 

The Lord Chancellor, Oct. 21, 25. 

Viscount Melbourne, Sept. 29. Oet. 1, 3, 10, 11, 

20, 22, 21, 22, 25. 

Earl of Surrey, Sept. 29. Oet. 1, 6, 10, 11, 12, 
13. 

Countess of Sandwich, Sept. 29. Oct. 6, 1 1, 

13, 14. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, Sept. 29. Oct. 1, 2, 
3,6, 10,11, 12,13, 14, 19, 20,21. 

Lord Byron, Sept. 29. 

Viscount Palmerston, Sept. 29. Oet 1, 11. 
lion. Major Keppel, Sept. 29. 

Baroness Lehzen, Sept. 29. Oct. 1, 2,3, 12, 13, 

14. 19,21, 22. 

Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Sept. 29. Oct. 1. 

Lord John Russell, Oct 1. 
lit. Hon. T. F. Haring, Oct. 1. 

Sir John Hobhouse, Oct. 1. 
lit. lion. II. Laboucliere, Oet 1. 

Miss Quentin, Oct 1, 2, 11, 14. 

Sir G. Quentin. Oct 1, 3, 14, 21, 22. 

Viscount Falkland, Oct 3, 6, 10, 11, IS, 14, 19, 
20 21 22 25. 

Hon.’ Miss ’ Cocks, Oct 6, 10, 13, 14, 20, 

21 , 22 . 

Hon. Miss Paget, Oct 0. 10, 13, 14, 20, 25. 
Hon. Miss Campbell, Oct 6, 10. 

Hon E. Byng, Oct 6, 10, 11. 

Hon. W. Cowpcr, Oct 6, 20. 

Sir W. Lumley, Oct. 6, 10, II, 13, 14. 

Hon. Col. Grey, Oct 6, 10, 11, 14, 21, 22. 

Hon Mrs. Grey, Oct. 25. 

Lord Alfred Paget, Oct 10, 11, 12, 14, 19, 

20 . 

Marquis of Normanby, Oct. 11, 21. 
lion. W. Temple, Oct. 11, 14. 
lion. r C. A. Murray, Oct. 11, 12, 13. 14, 20, 
22 . ' 

Count Kalowrath, Oct. 11, 13, 14, 20, 22, 25. 
Baron Alvenslcben, Oct 11, 13, 14, 20, 22. 
Marchioness of Tavistock, Oct 20. 
lion. Miss Pitt, Oct. 20, 21. 

Lady Caroline Barrington, Oct 20, 21, 22, 25. 
"Sir F. Stovin, Oct 20, 21, 25. 
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GUESTS AT THE ROYAL TABLE. 

H. M. the Queen Dowager, Oct 7. 8. 

H. R. H. the PrinoeBB Augusta, Oct 2, 8, 16, 

18. 

H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, Sept 30. Oct. 

I, 3, 8,11,17,18. 21,24, 25, 29. 

H. S. II. Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct 11, 17 18, 21,24,25,29. 

II. S. H. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Oct 11, 17, 18, 21,25, 29. 

Prince Esterhazy, Oct 14. 

The Lord Chancellor, Sept 30. Oct 1, 21. 
Viscount Melbourne, Sept 30. Oct 1,3, 8, 11, 

17, 18,21,24, 25, 29. 

Viscount Palmerston, Sept. 30. Oct 1, 3, 8, 

II, 17, 21, 24, 25, 29. 

Lord John Russell, Sept 30. Oct 1, 15. 

Kt. Hon. F. T. Baring, Sept 30. Oct. 1. 

Sir John Hobhouse, Sept 30. Oct 1. 
lit Hon. H. Labouchere, Sept 80. Oct 1. 
lit Hon. T. 13. Macauley, Sept. 30. Oct 1. 
Hon. W. Bathurst, Sep. 30. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, Sept. 30. Oct. 1, 3, 8 
17,18, 21, 24, 25, 29 

Baroness Lehzen, Sept 30. Oet, 1, 3, 8, 11, 17, 

18, 21, 24, 25, 29. 

Hon. Miss Paget, Sept 30. Oct 1, 2, 3, 8, 17, 
18,21, 29. 

Hon. Miss Titt, Sept. 30 Oct 1, 3, 11, 17, 18 
21, 24. 

Hon. Miss Spring Ilice, Sept. 30. Oct 1. 

Hon. Miss Cocks. Oct3,8, 11, 17, 18,21 24,29. 
Hon. Mrs. G. Campbell, Sept. 30. Oct 1, 8, 
8 , 11 . 

Hon. Miss Mitchell, Oct 8. 

Hon. Major Keppel, Sept 30. Oct 1. 

Col. Wemyss, Sept. 30. Oct 1. 

Miss Wynyard, Oct 2. 

The Wurtemberg Minister, Oct. 2. 

Earl and Countess of Uxbridge, Oct 2, 4,8, 11, 
14, 16, 18, 21,24. 

Ladies Elcanora and Constance Paget, Oct 2, 
8,11,14,16. 

Earl of Sandwich, Oct 2, 3, 8. 

Hon. Col. Cavendish, Oct 2, 4. 

General A lava, Oct 3. 

Lady Mary Howard, Oct. 3. 

Countess of Surrey, Oct 3, 18. 
lion. W. Cowper, Oct. 3, 17, 21. 

Viscount Falkland, Oct 3, 8, 11, 17, 18, 21,24. 
Sir W. Lumley, Oct 3, 8, 11. 
lion. Col. Grey, Oct 3, 8, 11, 17, 18, 21, 24. 

29. 

Hon. Mrs. Grey, 25, 29. 

Hon. G. Byng, Oct. 4, 11. 

Vise, and Viscountess Barrington, Oct 7, 8. 
Lord A. Paget, Oct 8, 11, 17, 18, 21, 24, 25. 
Lady C. Barrington, Oct. 8, 11, 17, 18, 21, 24 
25. 

Baron Alvenslcben, Oct 11, 17, 18, 21, 25, 29. 
Hon. W. Temple, Oct 10, 11. 

Count Kalowrath, Oct 11, 17, 18, 21, 24,25,29. 
Hon. C. A. Murrav, Oct 11, 17,18,21,24,25,29 
Marchioness of Clanricarde, Oct. 10, 11. 
Marquis of Normanby, Oct 10, 11, 21. 

Earl and CounteBs of Granville, Oct 10, 11. 
Dow. Lady Lyttelton, Oct 22, 24, 25, 29. 

Hon Miss Lyttelton Oct. 24, 25, 29. 

Hon. W. Bathurst, Oct 21, 25, 29. 

Mr. G. E. Anson, Oct 21. 

Miss Lavinia Lyttleton, 25, 29. 

Sir F. Stovin, Oct 17, 18, 21, 24. 



MtgitUx o t Uttrt?*, marriage#, aim 
©eatf)#, at &ome atm gl&raatr. 

Office of Registration, 11, Carey Street , Lincoln'* Inn. 

[In every case it would be well to furnish the number of the public register as well as the name 
of the church, chapel, or place where each particular ceremony is performed.] 


BIRTHS. 

Alexander, lady of N. O — , Esq., of a son ; 
Chowringhec, E. May 22. 

Angelo, lady of Capt F., Judge Adv. Gen., of 
a daughter; Mussoorie, E. L, May 12. 

Aughes, lady of the Rev., of a son, Mhow; E. 
July 19. 

Barnett, lady of Capt. of a daughter ; Kulladghee, 
May 20. 

Beattie, lady of Alex., Esq., civil surgeon, of a 
daughter ; Allahabad, E. /., June 23. 

Bowie, lady of Mr. of a son; Madras, May 19. 

Brotherton, the lady of the Rev. J — , of 
daughter; Tanjorc, July 12. 

Candy, lady of Capt. J — , of a son ; Poona, 
May 23. 

Carey, Mrs. Elizabeth, of a daughter ; Girgautn, 
E . July 23. 

Chitty, lady of S. C., Esq., of a daughter, still 
born; Calpenteen, E. /., April 11. 

Codrington, lady of Capt. R. C — , A. A. Q. M. 
Gen., of a sou, Simla, E. I . ; June 6. 

Cole, lady of Edward M. Esq., of a son ; Fort 
Beaufort, June 11. 

Crawfurd, lady of Major G — , Royal Artillery, 
of a son; Simla, E. /., June 27. 

Cumberlege, lady of Capt. E. A., 73, N. I., of a 
daughter; Sylhet, E. /., May 2. 

Dadelszen, lady of the Rev. II. V., of a son, 
Y eperjf ; July 4. 

Davidson, Indy of J., Esq., of a son ; Chander- 
nagore, E. /., J uly 5. 

Dela Combe, lady of Capt, of a daughter ; Ya- 
nam, July 6. 

Doveton, lady of Capt., of a son ; Calcutta, 
May 21. 

Delafosse, lady of Major D — , Horse Artillery, 
of a daughter ; Mussoorie, E. /., June 16 

Duftin, lady of Lieut. Charles, interp. and Q. 
mast, 2fith, I. N„ of a son (still born), Mee- 
rut, E. /., May 19. 

Fortescue, lady of J. C., Esq., of a daughter ; 
Ootacamund, July 3. 

Gerrard, lady of Capt., of a daughter ; Ootaca- 
mund, May 26*. 

Gordon, lady of the Rev. J. W., of a son ; Vizft- 
gapatain, May 21. 

Grubb, lady of W. H., Esq., of a son ; Madras 
artillery, May 6. 

Haly, lady of G. J., Esq., of a daughter, Secun- 
derabad, June 24. 

Hughes, lady of Rev. II. of a son ; Mhow, E. /,, 
July 19. 

Kelly, lady of Dr., of a son, Chilaw ; June 25. 

Kelner, lady of Lieut. J., of a son; Mhow, 
June 18. 

Lane, lady of H. J., Esq., civil service, of a 
daughter; Ghazecpore, E. /., June 20. 

Lechmere, lady of Capt, of a daughter, at Fort 
George, July 23. 
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Lemondine*lady of James A., Esq., of a son; 
Calcutta, July 9. 

Lumsden, lady of J. (x., Esq., of a daughter ; 
Rutnag-berric, July 18. 

Makcnzie, lady of A. J., Esq., of a daughter ; 
Tanjore, July 7. 

Melvell, lady of Capt, of a son ; Bhooj, June 

12 . 

Milner, lady of Capt, F. C., 36 N. of a 
daughter, Jamulpore, E. /., May 7. 
Montifiore, lady of Surgeon, of a daughter ; 
Byculla, May 30. 

Montgomerie, lady of E., Esq., of a daughter ; 
Byculla, June 27. 

Montmorency, lady of Capt, R. H. De., of a 
daughter, Calcutta, June 19. 

Morphett, lady of Capt of a daughter; Canna- 
nore, June 30. 

Morris, Mrs. James, of a son, Poona, June 8. 
Neave, lady of W. A., Esq. of a daughter; 
Ootacamund June 13. 

Newberry, lady of E., Esq., of a son ; Guntoor, 
June 30. 

Onslow, lady of J., Esq., of a son, Chittoor, 
June 12. 

Owen, lady of Martyrose, S., Esq., of a daugh- 
ter, Calcutta, July 8. 

Pollock, lady of Lieut, D. J., sub-assistant, com. 

gen. of a daughter, Nusseerabad, J5./., May 14. 
Prattle, lady of Lieut Col. William, O., of a son 
(still born) ; Cawnpore, E. June 16. 
Ramsay, lady of Capt, of a son ; Madras, May 
21 . 

Raikes, lady of a son ; Cliittagony, E. June 
28 . 

Reade, lady, of E. A., Esq., C. S., of a son ; 

Goruckpoor, E. I., May 19. 

Robertson, Mrs., of a daughter; Swellandam, 
May 25. 

Rutherford, lady of Capt, 28th N. I. of a daugh- 
ter; Simla, E . May 12. 

Skelton, lady of G. H., Esq., of a daughter; 
May 31. 

Sykes, Mrs. J., of a son; Calcutta, July 11. 
Smith, lady of C. I., surgeon, of a daughter; 
Bangalore, July 8. 

Thompson, lady of the Rev. James C.,of a son; 
Calcutta, June 14. 

Townley, Mrs., of a daughter; Mossel Bay, May 
18. 

Toke, lady of John S — , Esq., surgeon, 1st, 
N. /., of a daughter ; Saugor, Central India, 
May 18. 

Wullace, lady of Major, of a son ; May 9. 
Waters, lady of G. I., -Esq., of a daughter ; 
Trichinopoly, July 7. 

Welchman, lady of Lieut A., A. G. of the army, 
of a son (since dead) ; Calcutta, May 18. 
Welsh, lady of Lieut W. H., of a daughter ; 
Mazagon, July 2. 
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Births, Marriages , and Deaths, 


White, lady of R., Esq., of a son, Madras, 
May 26. 

Williams, lady of J., Esq., of twin sons (they 
survived only a few hours) ; Bombay, June 1. 

WilliamR, lady of E., of a son ; Kiddefpore Park, 
July 11. ” 

Woods, lady of N. A., M. D., of a daughter, 
Hingolee; June 28. 

Worrall, lady of J., Esq., M. D., 4th local horse, 
of a daughter; Nusseerabad, E. /., June 6. 

Wynter, lady of Capt, of a son, Jubbalpere, 
E.J., May 10. r 

Young, lady of W. 11., Esq., civil service of a 
son, Calcutta, June 30. • 

Yule, lady of J. William, Esq., of a son, Peep- 
rah, Champarun, E. /., June 20. 

Zudcrberg, Mrs. Doctor — , of a son, at the 
Paarl, May 31. 

MARRIAGES. 

Ashton, Marianne, only stir. <1. of the late John 

, Esq., to the Right Hon. Thomas Frank - 

larui Lewis ; St. George's, Hanover-squarc , 
Oct. 15. 

Baker, Frances, /I. of Wm. , Esq., of Old 

Ford, to Mr. Jonathan Shortt, son of the 
late Major ; Bow Church , Oct. 17. 

Bayne, Hay, d. of Rev. K. ,dec., to the Rev. 

Robert Nesbit ; Ambrolic , June 25. 

Burfield, Anna Eliza, 2nd d. of Robert , 

Esq., of Whitmore House, to J. W. S. Cow- 
ard, surgeon, of Kensington ; Haxton , Oct. 3. 

Bevan, Mary J., //. d. of the late Charles , 

Esq., of l)evonshire-place, to the Rev. Tho- 
mas Yard, of lted-hill, Hants; Trinity Church , 
Oct. 1>. 

Bcvington, Hannah, 3rd d. of Samuel , 

Esq., by the Rev. Richard Cattermole, to 
Henry Merrick Ehlerton, Esq., of Brixton ; 
St. James's Church, Bermondsey, Oct. 16. 

Blaker, Elizabeth, only d. of G. , Esq., 

Patclmin, to Thomas, C. Itenshaw, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-law, Lincoln's-inn ■ Patch am, Oct. 8. 

Bodien, Malvina, 2nd d. of Christopher , 

Esq., to Mr. J. P. Phillips, both of Camber- 
well ; Westminster, Oct. 5. 

Brummcll, Isabella Maria, d. of George , 

dec., to Henry Alexander, Esq., jun. ; Brigh- 
ton, Oct 1 2. 

Burn, Helen J., 2nd d. of Captain , to Hugh 

Cheapo, Esq., M.D. ; Madras, July 17. 

Butler, Harriet, 3 rtf d. of Frederick , Chel- 

sea, to Wm. K. Hodges, Esq., of Strcatham- 
hill, Surrey; Chelsea, Oct. 19. 

Calthrop, Elizabeth Ann, eld. d. of R. , 

Esq., of Swineshead-abbey, to Thomas Web- 
ster, Esq. M.A. of Cambridge, and Lincoln’s- 
inn ; Swineshead , Oct. 16. 

Calcraft, Fanny, d. of T. C. L. , Esq., of An- 

easter, Lincolnshire, to the Rev. Frederick 
Myers, M.A., of Cambridge ; Oct. 9. 

Campbell, Isabella Janet, 3rd d. of Sir Duncan 

, Bart, of Barialdine, Argylcshire, to 

Hugh Beaver, Esq., of Glyngarth, Anglcsea ; 
Beaumaris , Oct. 10. * 

Chaffers, Augusta, 2nd d. of W. , Esq., of 

Streatham, to Mr. J. C, Moth ley, of Frith- 
street, Soho ; Streatham , Oct. 3. 

Child, Harriet Anne, 2nd d. of Robert , 

Esq., llussell-square, to the Rev. 11. 11. Rolfe, 
B. A., of Cambridge ; Oct. 8. 
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Cleghom, Ann, y. d. of the late George , 

Esq., to John Anderson, Esq. ; Calcutta , 
June30. 

Cleophas, M., to Mr. G. H. Rosebomc; at 
Cawnpore , E.I., March 7. 

Cook, Charlotte, 2nd d, of the late Gregory 

, Esq. of Oxford-terrace, to Thomas Hill, 

Esq., of Cork ; Paddington , Oct 16. 

Dafferue, Anna, d. of John , Esq., of Peck- 

ham, to Mr. George Gibb, Stock Exchange; 
Marlborough Chapel , Old Kent-road, Oct 1. 

Dalignon, Fanny Theresa, 2nd d. of the Rev. 
J. — — , Rector of Hillborough, Norfolk, to 
the Rev. C. C. Bartholomew ; Hillborough , 
Sep. 25. 

Davis, Julia, t/.d. of Samuel , Esq., of Port- 

land-place, dec., to John Edwards Lyall, Esq., 
Park-crescent ; All Souls , St. Mary-le-bone , 
Oct. 17. 

Dawson, Mary, 2nd d. of the late Richard , 

Esq., of Liverpool, to C. P. Berkeley, of 
Oundle, Northamptonshire ; Liverpool, Oct 3. 

Dray, Phoebe, y. d. of C. J. Le , Esq., of 

Newman-street, to Albert Davis, Esq., of 
Finsbury-square ; Oct 16. 

Du Pre, Sarali, 2nd d. of the Rev. T. , of 

Willoughby, Lincolnshire, to John Noble 
(■lough, Esq., of Bridgenorth ; Berhhampsteud, 
Oct 3. 

Du Pre, Emily, 3rd d. of the above, to Henry 
Kennedy, Esq., Eltham, Kent ; Berkluimp- 
stead, Oct 3. 

Ebbart, Frances Catherine, 2nd d. of the late 

Major , to George Blogg, Esq., of Buck- 

lersbury ; St. Luke's, Chelsea, Oct. 15. 

Enoch Anne, R., only d. of Captain , Welsh 

Fusileers, to Dr. Lewis, of the 4th (King’s 
Own) Regiment ; St. George's , Hanover-squarc , , 
Oct 1. 

Farmer, Jane, 2nd d. of Thomas , Esq., of 

Gumiersbury House, Middlesex, to P. B. 
Hall, Esq., of Cadogan-place ; Ealing, Oc- 
tober, 3. 

Finalas, Caroline, 3rd d. of John , Esq., to 

J. A. Lawson, Esq., M.D., 11. A., Port Louis , 
Mauritius, June 5. 

Freeman, Elizabeth B., 2nd d. of William , 

Esq., of Norwich, to Mr. Adolphus Acker- 
man, of the Strand ; Norwich , Oct 8. 

Gale, Margaret, relict of the late Mr. C. , 

to Mr. J. E. Dunn ; Calcutta, May 16. 

Gibbs, Rebecca, only d. of Thomas , Esq., 

to John It. Bergue, Esq., Brampton , Sep. 28. 

Gibson, Christiana, G. T. d. of the late Rev. 

J. G. , to the Rev. Thomas Bissland, 

Chaplain to Lord Bexley ; Holy burn , Hants , 
Oct 3. 

Giffard, Barbara, D., d. of the late Thomas 

, Esq., of Chillington, Staffordshire, to 

William Lacon Childe, Esq., Kenlet, Shrop- 
shire ; Buxton, Sep. 26. 

Goldsmid, Emily, eld. d. of A. A. , Esq., 

Cavendish-square, to M. Jules Avigdor, of 
Nice; Oct 7. 

Glynes, Lydia H., 4 th d. of the late C. W , 

Esq., of America-square, to Mr. John Free- 
man, of St John’s Wood ; West Hackney, 
Sept 30. 

Grazcbrook, Matilda, y. d. of the late Michael 

, of Audnam, Staffordshire, to Richard 

Brettell, Esq., of Lutley, Salop ; Kingswin/ord , 
Oct 15. 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths , 


Gresley, Elizabeth, y. d. of Richard — — , Esq., 
of Mercden, Warwickshire, to Alexander 
Clotworthy Dawson, Esq., of Carrickfergus ; 
Paris, Oct. 7. 

Grimwood, Rosetta, eld . d. of Thomas , 

Esq., to Mr. Richard Banks; Woodbridge . , 
Oct. 3. 

Hall, Mary Ann, only d. of the late Reginald 
^ Esq., of Tristang Hall, Essex, to Mr. 
William Lucab, of Battles-bridge ; Jhittsbury , 
Oct. 3. 

Heath, Elizabeth, 5th d. of the late A , 

Esq., of Camberwell, New-road, to Mr. 
John Dickson, of Kennington ; Camberwell , 
Oct. 1. 

Heath, Fanny J., 2 nd d. of Charles , Esq., 

to Edward Corbould, Esq., of Soutliampton- 
street, Fitzroy-squure ; St. Pancras, Sept. 28. 

Henderson, Margaret, eld. d. of James , 

Esq., late Consul-general for Colombia, to 
Captain George Crossdaile ; Mary-lc-bovv 
Church , Oct 5. 

Hodges, Frances Mary, eld. d. of William , 

Esq., to James, Butler, Esq.; Chelsea , Oct. 
19. 

Hopewell, Mary, F., eld . d. of B. T. , Esq., 

Surgeon, of George-street, Portman-squaro, 
dec., to J. B. Armour, Esq. ; Unitarian Chapel , 
Little Portland-strcct, Oct.. 19. 

More, Elizabeth, y. d. of Edward , Esq., 

of Chaldon-Court ; Chaldon , Oct. 1 . 

Jackson, Mary, only d. of John , Esq., 

Lancaster, to the Rev, George Kannard, of 
Clapliam-common ; Hawkeshcad , Sept 28. 

Jesse, Matilda F., d. of E. ■— — ,Ksq., of Hamp- 
ton Court, to William Houstown, Esq., late 
Captain 10th Hussars ; English Embassy, 
Paris Oct 1. 

Jones, Caroline, d. of the late Albert , Esq., 

of Champion-hill, Surrey, to Philip Law- 
rance, Esq./of Hornsey ; Christ Church, Mary- 
le-bone, Oct 19. 

Kcmpthorne, Charlotte, 3rd d. of James , 

Esq., of Bcdmin, to Captain H. H. Watts, 
26th Madras Infantry ; Bodmin , Sept 24*. 

Knight, Elizabeth Watson, only child of Mr. 
E. , Lambeth, to Mr. G. B. Thorpe, Sur- 

geon, Dronfield, Derbyshire ; St. George's, 
Bloomsbury , Oct 10. 

Lakin, Emma, 3rd d. of the late F. — , Esq., 
of Putney, to J. H. Davies, Esq., of Sunning- 
hill; Hamburgh, Sept. 24. 

Lane, Eliza, eld. d. of Charles , Esq., to 

the Rev. Wm., Watson M. A.; Loughton , 
Essex, Oct 1. 

Langley, Fanny, 2nd d. of W. , Esq., of 

Deptford, to W. Bennett, Esq., of Brixton ; 
Brighton , Oct 14, 

Lippingwell, Emma A., y, d. of K. , Esq., 

to John James Ridge, Surgeon; Croydon , 
Oct. 1. 

Maitland, Grace, 3rd d. of the late John , 

Esq., of Eccles, Dumfries, to the Vicomte de 
Chabannes ; Upper Chelsea, Oct 5. 

Margetts, Eliza, eld. d. of George , Esq., 

to the Rev. W. B. Hillock ; Hilton , Hunting - 
dons hire, OH. 9. 

Marzetti, Lucy Matilda, 2nd d. of J. F. , 

Esq., of Cawood, Van Dieman’s Land, to 
George John Marfcetti ; Cawood, May 9. 

Mead, Anne, eld. d. of the Rev. C. , to the 

Rev. A, F. Caemerrer ; Neyoor, May 27. 
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Mansell, Marianne, eld. d. of the late Rev. H. 
L. — , Rector of Cosgrove, Northampton- 
shire, to the Rev. George Weight, B.A., of 
Oxford ; St. Mary's, Newington, Oct. 15. 

Monteagle? the Honourable Theodosia Alice, 

d. of Lord and Lady , to Henry Taylor, 

Esq. ; St. Leonard's, Oct. 17. 

Morgan, Mary, 3rd d. of Mr. W. — , Fins- 
bury-place, to Jabez Vines, juti., Esq., of 
Reading ; St. Bride's , Oct. 7. 

Nash, Patience, d. of Charles , Esq., of 

Pentonville, to Palgrave Simpson, Esq., of 
Guilford ^street ; St. Mark's , Clerkenwell, Oct. 

Nicholson, Charlotte Sarah, only child of Capt. 

, ty Lo Compte D'Argeavel ; Boulogne - 

sur-Mer, Oct. 12. 

Noble, Caroline, 3rd d. of J. H. , Esq., to 

Geo. Warre, Esq. ; Oporto , Sept. 25. 

Okes, P. H., d. of the Rev. , to H. G. 

Caithness, Esq. ; Wynbery, June 4. 

Owen, Cornelia, d. of Capt. , to Lieut. J. J, 

Robinson, R. N. ; Campobcllo , New Brunswick. 
July 9. 

Oxtoby, Emma, 3rd. d. of the late John , 

Esq., of Mitcham, to Rielmrd Window, Esq., 
of Fingeat House, Henley-on-Thames; Trinity 
Church, Islington , Oct. 1. 

Palmer, Anastatia, 2nd. d. of the late John , 

, Esq., of Stamford-rivers, Essex, to Mr. 

Edmonds, of Paternoster-row ; St. Faith's, Oct 
!9. 

Parker, Eleanor, y. d. of the late Alexander 

, Esq., of Great Warley Hall, Essex, to 

Henry Rose Altorp, Esq., of Islington; Si. 
John's , Hackney , Oct. 2. , 

Peterson, Caroline, to Mr. Wm. Hickee ; Mee- 
rut, E. /., May 9. 

Phillips, Mary, only d. of the late Mr. John 

, of Eynsford, Kent, to E. J. llyan, Esq., 

surgeon, of Farninghnm ; Keston. 

Philpot, Jane, y. d. of the late R. , Esq., of 

Chichester, to the Rev. G. Maddison, M. A., 
of Cambridge; Brighton, Oct, 12. 

Readc, Hester Elizabeth, d. of Wm. , Ksq„ 

ta Thomas F. Cook, Esq., A.M., of St John’s 
College, Cambridge ; Cheltenham ; Oct. 3. 

Ridley, Louisa Mary, eld . d. of G. N. ,Esq., 

to Lieut. Col. the Baron de Rottenburg; 
Bchille, Upper Canada , July 1. 

Rose Anna T., eld. d. of P. R., — , Esq., of 
Banff, to Capt. Amsinck ; Secunderabad , May 
21. 

Russell, Charlotte Leonora, eld . d. of Lieut Col. 

, of the Madras Cavalry, deceased, to the 

llev. Richard Croft, y. s. of tlie late Sir R. 
; St. Mary le bone Church, Oct 15. 

Ryder, Alicia, widow of the late Rev. — , to . 
the Rev. Robert Beauchamp, B. A. ; Si. 
James's , Westminster , Sept 28. 

Short, Sarah, 2nd d. of J. J. — , Esq., of 
W andsworth, to Wm. Cook, Jun., Esq., of King 
street, Regent-street ; Kennington, Oct 3. 

Simon, Sarah, 2 /id. d. of the late V. , Esq., 

to Lieut. Turnbull ; Bhoog , E. J., June 27. 

Smith, Margaret, 2nd d. of Wm. , Esq., to 

Mr. James R. Veal, Charles street, Cavendish 
square ; South Mims, Oct. 1 % 

Smith, Catherine, to Mr. Matheson ; Bombay. 
July 8. 

Snell, Harriet, to Mr. J. A. Murray ; Calcutta , 
July 10. 
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Southwell, Matilda, 3rd. d. of Viscount — , to 
It. M. O’Ferrall, Esq., M. P. ; Hindlip , Wor- 
cestershire, Sept. 28. 

Spence, Mary, A. L., a /. d. of J. — , Esq., to 
Lieut. Col. Mathias'; Cuttack , July 2. 

Sutherland, Mary, to Mr. Edward Gray ; Agra, 
May 15. 

Sutton, Elizabeth, eld. d. of the late Rev. John 

, rector of Oakley Parva, to Henry Hcns- 

man, Esq., of Pytchley ; Weekly, near Ketter- 
ing, Oct. 15. 

Swiftc, Harriet, eld. d. of E. L. S., , Esq., to 

Morgan Win. Lloyd, Esq., Madras Army; 
Cape of Good Hope, July 12. 1 

Taylor, Martha Caroline, d. of Capt. , late 

of the 11. 11. G., (Eluo), to Janies 15. Birnic, 
Esq. ; Witikfield Church, Oct. 5. * 

Vincent, Charlotte, 3rd d. of the late M. , 

of Pondicherry, to Mr. W. F. Taylor ; Kcpery, 
May 15. 

Wallace, Janet, only d. of the late W. M. , 

Prince of Wales’s Island, to Reginald Frede- 
rick Hall, Esq. ; St. Glare, Southwark, Oct 5. 

Wallas, Mary, eldest daughter of Robert Wal- 
las, Esq., of the island of Madeira, to W. 
Hinton, Esq., of Grecnhill House, Wilts. ; by 
the Rev. S. Ramsey; at St. Martin's -in- tha- 
F iritis, Oct. ,‘i. 

Whitehiil, Jessie E., only d. of Col. , dec. 

to Capt. H. C. Teasdale; Poona, June 1. 

Wilkinson, Kosa, It., eld. d. of Charles , 

Esq., of Guernsey, to George William Lenox, 
Esq., of Tottenham ; Guernsey, Oct. 1 7. 

DEATHS. 

Since the 5th of last month the following melan- 
choly deaths have occurred amongst members 
of families of rank — 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford. *■ 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury. 

The Earl of Kingston. 

Lord Trimleston. 

Dowager Lady Radstock. 

Viscountess Tainworth. 

Sir S. Warren. 

Sir J. T. Jones, Bart. 

Lady H. Campbell. 

Hon. W. Irby. 

Alsop, Sarah, youngest daughter of J. — , 
Esq., Leek, Staffordshire, aged 22 ; Totten- 
ham Green, October 14. 

Arroyavc, Ansclmo Terry, aged 1 1 months, in- 
fant son of A. do Arroyave, Esq., 42 Tavistoek- 
square; Oct. 1839; buried in the JJighgate. 
Cemetery . 

Austen, Lieutenant Thomas, at sea, May 2. 

Bacon, Anthony M., aged 10, son of General 
and Lady — , at school, October 2. 

Baines, the Rev. C. J., A.M., for thirty-seven 
years vicar of St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, 
October 13. 

Baldwin, W. Esq., aged 84 ; at his seat, Stede 
Hill, Kent, October 9. 

Barford, Lucy, relict of the late John — , 
Esq., of the East- India House, aged 78 ; at 
Worthing, October 16. 

Bree, Robert, M.D., F.R.S., of Park Square, 
Regent’s Park, October 6. 

Browning, Miss E., aged 33, 201, Sloane-street, 
Chelsea, OcL 1839; buried in the JJighgate 
Cemetery . 
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Bouquet, M. Pierre, aged 60, Manchester-house* 
Manchestcr-square, house-steward to General 
Sebastiani, the French Ambassador ; Oct. 
1839; buried in the JJighgate Cemetery . 

Brenau, John Edward, Esq., M.D., aged 36 ; at 
Callaba, July 2. 

Brittan, Emma Sophia, aged 15 months ; Ameri- 
ca Square, October 4. 

Browne, Samuel, Esq., aged 69; at Chelsea, 
October 5. 

Bull, Edwin, Esq., aged 32; at Aston Ab- 
botts, near Aylesbury, September 27. 

Calder, Martha, wife of F. W. G. — , Esq., 
second Life Guards ; at Uhiw Rectory, Car- 
narvonshire, aged 27, October 7. 

Cavendish, Henry Charles L., third son of Colo- 
nel, the Honourable M. P., after two days’ 
illness, aged 18 ; at St Leonard’s, October (i. 

Chamberlayne, Henrietta C. K., eldest daugh- 
ter of Joseph — , Esq., aged 14; at Milford 
House, Hampshire, October 5. 

Chichester, John, Esq., M.D., aged 74 ; Chel- 
tenham, September 30. 

Carvook, Marianne B., wile of Thomas — , 
Esq., of Wyke, Yorkshire, and High wood - 
1 1 i 11, Middlesex; Great Cumberland-street, 
October 10. 

hippendall, James, F.sq., aged 50 ; at Calcutta, 
July 7. 

Charrcviccr, Amelia, daughter of the late 
Isaac — Esq., of Dominica; at Pimlico, 
October 11. 

Clark, Robert George, Esq., at Brighton, aged 
69, of Parliament Street, Westminster, Octo- 
ber 5. 

Clutton, Mrs., widow of T. — , Esq., aged 87 ; 
at Pensax-court, Worcestershire, October 3. 

Coldecott, John, Esq., aged 88; Holbrook 
Grange, Warwickshire, October 10. 

Coleman, Frederick, Esq., of Moor-cml, Charl- 
ton Kings, county of Gloucester, aged 53, 
October 12. 

Constable, Rev. Richard, aged 83, vicar of Cow- 
fold, Sussex, October 5. 

Cooper, Francis Yates, Esq. ; Madras, JVJn.y 27- 

Couchman, Henry, aged 29; Temple Balsall, 
Warwickshire, October 5. 

Crichlaw, Charlotte, wife of Henry — , Esq., of 
Barhadoes, nged 39 ; St. John’s Wood, Octo- 
ber 10. 

Critchett, Richard, Esq., aged 86 ; Cheltenham, 
October 21. 

Dixon, G.R., Esq., aged 32; Ipswich, October 7. 

Forbes, Ensign J. K., aged 21 ; Lucknow, 
June 5. 

Freeman, Captain John, late of the Honourable 
East- India Company’s Service, aged 61; 
Wigmore-street, October 8. 

Freeman, Lieutenant E. M. ; Hoosengabad, 
June 19. 

Greene, the Rev. H. J., A. M., aged 32 ; Lech- 
field, October 12. 

Gosling, the Honourable Charlotte, relict of the 
late William — , Esq. ; Portland-place, Octo- 
ber 16. 

Gould, Sophia, aged 44 ; Calcutta, May 25. 

Gray, Thomas, Esq.; Denapore, June 2. 

llalkett, Admiral Sir Peter, bart, G. C.; Pet- 
ferrance, Fife, aged 74, October 7. ‘ 

Hall, Captain C. B. ; Calcutta, May 18. 

Hancock, Rear-Admiral John Hancock, C.B. ; 
Dovor, October 12. 
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Hammy, H. Esq., aged 88; 27, Mancbeeter- 
street, Manchester-squarc, August 25. 

Harden Mrs. Elisabeths aged 82; Stamford* 
hill, October 11. 

Hartley, Louisa Cecils, aged 36 ; Chanderna- 
r gore. 

Heath, Sherman, fourth son of the late H* F. 

Esq* of Westoe, Durham; Pensacola, 
United States, aged 27, September 5. 

Henderson, Gilbert, Esq.; Thebes, June 2. 

Hill, Janies, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, London, aged 
83, October 9. 

Hollingsworth, the Rev. N. J., M.A., of Bol- 
don Rectory, Durham, October 3. 

Hunter, Dr. C. S. W. b \ ; Bellary, May 10. 

Isacke, Eliza ; (’annum ore, May 28. 

Jameson, Charles (surgeon) ; Hyderabad, 
June 30. 

Johnson, Mrs. Mary, aged 38 ; Calcutta, May 
25. 

Jones, Sir T. J. T., hart., aged 46 ; at his seat, 
Stanley Hall, Shropshire, October 5. 

Kamborseen, the Rajah ; at hell state, and having 
left no heir, his property reverts to the East 
India Company. 

Keir, Miss Isabella; Torento, August 9. 

Kelly, Captain F., formerly of the 96th regi- 
ment; Rathmines, near Dublin, October 7. 

Maclean, Malcolm, Esq., nged 30; Calcutta, 
May 16. 

Maiden, Mary Caroline, aged 71, wife of Wil- 
liaih — ; Stratford-green, October 12. 

Marshall, Mrs. Lacy, late of 181 High IIol- 
bv>m, aged 80 ; Islington, October 10. 

Moo, Ensign J. E. ; Delhi, dune 10. 

Millet, Lieutenant Nicholas, drowned at sea, 
April 17. 

Montagu, Lieutenant, from the bite of a snake ; 
Callaboh, June 21. 

Morlcy, William, jiin., E«q., Captain Artillery 
Honourably East India Company ; Bombay, 
in June last 

Nicholl, Richard, Esq., Greenhill -grove, Herts , 
aged 73 ; Brighton, October 22. 

Owen, Henry, late of the Honourable East India 
Company’s service ; Heading, aged 51, Octo- 
ber 13. 

Phillips, Mr. Harry, of New Broad-street, Lon- 
don, aged 73 ; Worthing, October 3. 

Tincke, Miry, relict of A. — , Esq., aged 100; 
Sh&rotcrfd House, Kent, October 9. 

Prescott, Colonel Thomas, aged 80 ; Lausanne, 
September 20. 

Prescott, Lieutenant Richard, aged 31 ; Arcot, 
July 11. 

Prosser, the Rev. Dr. R., aged 92; Belmont, 

* near Hereford, October 8. 

ftru^sfock,. Dowager Lady, widow of the late 
Admiral Lord — ; Park-street, October 10. 


llobinson, (he Honourable Alexander ; Domi- 
nica, age d $4 f September 4. 

Robinson, Sultana, relict of the late M. — , 
Esq., Bedford-place, Russell -square; Bowness, 
September 50. 

llajan, the cx of Ladah ; Delhi, June 4. 

Rood, Roger, Esq., aged 71, 4, Clarence Place, 
Pentonville, Oct, 1839 ; buried in the High- 
gate Cmttrry. 

Shcllott, Captain W. J., aged 38; Calcutta, 
May 23. 

Saltwcll, Mar}’, widow of George — Esq., aged 
78; Fitzroy -square, October 14. 

Scholcy, George, Esq,, Jiged 82; Clapham-com- 
mon, October 4 ; thirty-four years alderman 
of die ward of Dowgatc. 

SliepjMird, Mr. W. aged 21 ; Calcutta, June 30. 

Short, Laura, daughter of the late William — , 
D.D., aged 39 ; Isle of Wight, October 4.. 

Singh, his Highness M. I., the ruler of the 
Punjhb, aged 60. His body was consumed 
on a pile made of sandal wood, along with 
tour of his ranees and seven slave girls; at 
Lahore, June 27. 

Skinner, Rev. John ; th * Rectory, Camerton, 
near Bath; for many years rector of the 
above place. 

Smith, Cuptain Isaac, aged 35 ; Calcutta, May 19. 

Snoxell, Maria, wife of E. — , Esq., Watford, 
Herts, aged 63 ; Windsor, October 10. 

Story, Elizabeth, relict of the late Captain — , 
20th regiment of foot; Weymouth, October 6. 

Sukias, Gasper, Esq., aged 48 ; at Punkabaree, 
June 8. 

Thompson, Hannah, wifi* of Douglas — , Esq., 
Chiswick, Middlesex, aged 51 ; Coletord, Oc- 
tober 1. 

Thomas, Elizabeth, wife of S. — , Esq., Ord- 
ntuice, agod 52 ; Tower, October 6. 

Thomas, Mrs.; Madras, May 26. 

Vernon, S. M., wife of the Rev. B. J., Petcrs- 
field, Hants; Lancaster-place, Waterloo- 
bridge, October 14 ; buried in the High gate 
Cemetery. 

Walker, Frimces, wife of Captain W. II. — ; 
East India service, aged 28; Brompton- 
squarc, October 23. 

White, Mr. Robert, aged 37 ; Calcutta, May 
25. 

Whitmore, Louisa, youngest daughter of T.C. 
— , Esq., M.P., October 11. 

Winihridge, Sara Jane, wife of John — , Esq. , 
at Manchester-squarc, October 9. 

Wood, Mr. T., 1, Portugal-strect, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, aged 50, Oct 1839 ; buried in the Iligh- 
gate Cemetery. 

Wright, Mrs. Theophilus aged 45 years, 13, 
Wharton-strect, Bagnigge Wells-road, Oct* 
1839 ; buried in the Ilighgate Cemetery. 
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